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THE RICHE§jr COMMONER JN ^GLAND. 

Q^apter V. 


A SCENE IN DOMESTIC LIFE—MRS. D. AND HER “ DARTER. 


• » 


We have now got all parties “before the court,” as they say in Chan* 
eery—Mr., Mrs., and, the two Miss Dooeys, our friend the Eichesfe 
Commoner in England, and that tiresome chaperque ti^sing, three 
hundred a-year boy, Charles Summerley. « , 

“ Richest Commoners” rather abound in Englsmd. We have^<nown 
a good many—-several going at t^^ie same time indeed—so that theib are 
dead heats in riches, as Veil as in r^ces. 

“ Charles Summerieys”—nice young men—we need hardly say are 
most abundant too. Every mamma has a lot of them on her list, and 
would be too happy to transmute a whole hunch of them into one Richest 
Commoner. Richest Commoner! there’s muye in the sound of it. No 
country but England raises such articles. It has a far more metallio 
bell-metal sort of sound than the Richest Noblemam The Richest Com¬ 
moner speaks of a man who gets ten per cen^ foriiis money instead of 
two, of one whom the sudden inundation of wealth has not afforded 
time to turn his argent into acres, or disguise himself in a title. All 
honour to Richest Commoners, say we. 

The particular Charles Summerley under consideration, it must be con¬ 
fessed, was rather more insinuating and more daifgerous than the gene¬ 
rality of “ nice young men,” added to which, being untied by business or 
profession, he had just sufficient means to enable him to appear like a 
gentleman, and be wherever he was not wanted. Maria Dooey to*be sure 
wanted him—at least she wanted a beau, indeed, before she saw any chance 
of the Richest Commoner, she had written him a sweet blllet-^oux without 
beginhing or ending, a precaution that she always took with her men^ 
and thought amply sufficient to prevent any one saying where the letters 
came from, should any one he base enough to give h^r an airing in 
Westminster Hall, or take her to an assize to^n for other pm^ses than 
that of attending the ball. In this highly glazed and permmed produc¬ 
tion to Charles she expatiated on the denghis of rural life (Glauberend 
life), the charms of country scenery, and concluded by flaying, that if “ a 
certain somebody had not quite forgotten a certam other somebody, a 
certain somebody would perhaps come and help the certain other some¬ 
body to enjoy it.’* To tixis Charies returned a red-hot answer, with an 
eml^sed circular garland of CnpidSf hearts, darts, flowers^ at the 
top, under cover to the maid,, Lvm Green, vomog many fbrty-hmae- 
power vowa of eternal constancy, ana {Uomising to be down as &at as ever 
the panting engine would draw the early train of the Mcm^y moming^ 
ilfay.—Yoii. Lxzxni. cockxjx & 
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^poa liaving the pleasure of passing ol^ Dooey on the 

'"V. 

W]b now take a glance at the exact position of affairs. 

So long as there was nothing better in view, Mrs, Dooey was conten^ 
to connive at flirtation, as had connived at many before, but not 
being able after the most minute and careful inquiry to flatter herself 
with the hope of any tbin^ satisfactory coining of it, that is to say, of 
Charles turning out any thing better than what he then appeared—an 
idle, small-incomed ^ngl^r, she now determifipd to extinguish him and 
capture the Richest Commoner in her most masterly, motherly manner. 

The first move of course was to prepare the soil of her daughter’s 
heart. Love and the fashions are apropos to any thing in a woman’s 
conversation, and Mrs. Dooey would not have had uie slightest difficulty 
in leading ®e way out of any, the most intricate subject, though, as it 
happened, she was saved the trouble of any ‘‘beat about the bush” cir¬ 
cumlocution, for on going to muffle thetview of tlje adjacent country and 
distant hills with fog of drawing-room muslin curtains, to keep it as 
it jvere^ss^^T^sh and new against Dooey’s return on the Saturday, who 
should^he see reconsoitering the house from the iron palisades en- 
closiK the long slip of garden opposije, but the tiresome object of her 
thoughts, , * * 

There he was examining the house up and down^tand lengthways and 
ffldeways, in a manner that none but a smtor, or a sheriff’s ofiicer, would 
adopt. If he looked well in London, we need not say how much more 
formidable he appeared in |he country. He was neatly, but not flashily, 
dressed; well brushed hat, dark coat and vest, Joinville tie to a black 
stock, with well got up white trousers and varnished boots. 

Mrs. Dooey was (fesperately exasperated at the sight, nor was her in¬ 
dignation diminished by Charles, mistaking her lavender coloured dress 
for that of one of the young ladies, blowing her a speculative kiss firom 
the tips of his primrose coloured kid gloved fingers. * 

“ I*m dratted,” said she, “ if there isn’t that impittant boy himself 1’^ ex- 
diumed Mrs. Dooey, ^rouding herself in a fall of muslin, “ I only wish 
‘D.’ was back, shouldrCt he have a trimmin* Jbr thaC^ 

Ere she got her “ back down” the door opened, and In popped Maria. 

Mrs.^ooey saw by her face that she had seen Charles, so she entered 
at once in “mediae res'* 

I do Maria,” snapped she, “ that you'd be done with that tire¬ 

some, idle with a strong emphasis on the word boy, “ what’s he 
come botherin’ down here about ? 1 vnsh you’d be done with him.” 

Age is a fine elastic accommodating commodity in female hands. 
Women just stretch or contract it as they would a piece of Indian rubber. 

“ Men can’t marry too young,” says an experienced matron to a newly- 
fledged suitor that she thinks ynH “ do.” 

Mere boy!’' sneers the same party when she finds he “ won’t.” 

Just the right age,” says another, who has hooked a piece of anti- 
qinty^—^liberal forty for sixty say—whom she proposes uniting to blushing 

X sen* ‘‘ (Hd enough to be her grandfather,” retorts she in disgust 
she fin& he won’t. Youth, however, is a thing that very soon 
rectifies itselL Age^ we fear, is not so accommodating. 

But hwrk to Maria! and hear what she smd when her mamma wanted 
heat to he off with her man—or man-boy. 

Why, mamma ?” asked she, ccdourmg brightly. 
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Whyy mmrnmaf* snapped Mrs. Dooey* an^ly* **hecSxmtxo good 
can come of such a connexion^ and he’s only keepin’ desii^iUe men on.” 

But, mamma, I thought you approved Of him.” * 

• “ ’Proved of Him p'raps as a dangler,” retorted Mrs. Dooey, who clipped 

her English desjJerately when excited, ’prov’d of him p’raps as a dangler, 
and in London, where people are not all on the watch as, they are here, 
and where a gal may have half-a-dozen men goin’, provided they don’t 
meet, hut here it’s very different—^here it’s very different—you can't lift a 
finger but everybody ka^ws—I do believe liiis is the most scandalous 
place in the world.” The place w® are in generally is. 

“Oh dear, but I wish you’4 only told me all this before,” exclaimed 
Maria, bursting into tears and burying her pretty fair face in her rather 
fat hands. • — 

“ Silly girl!” sneered Mrs. Dooey, “ who’d ha’ thought o you takin’ on 
that way—you, with all your advantages and opportunities—who'd ha* 
thought of you throvftn* yoursrff away in such a ridicklous, I may say 
scandalous, way ?”—Maria sat sobbing in silence. “ We kdt^ nothin’ on 
the boy, nobody knows nothin’ on him,” observed Mra Dooeyf’&;^rmined 
to, what she called, argufy Maria out of him. * 

Well then, mamm^, that’s the reason why we shouldn’t reject him, 
why we shouldn’t treat him so taValierly; at all events, I’m sure he’s a 
most agreeable, gentlemanly young man, and—” 

“ Oh, they are all most agreeable, gentlemanly young men,” inter¬ 
rupted Mrs. Doocy, “ I’m sure the number of most agreeable, gentlemanly 
young men I’ve had through hands, first a«d last, is somethin’ quite 
appalin’. First there was Mr. Primnose, who all the world said had a plum 
of his own; ’stead of that we found he’d only ten thousand, out of which 
he had to pay his sister a hundred, then there was young Peck, with his 
enormous expectations from an uncle, who it turned out was educatin’ a 
family of naturals of his own; then there was Charles James Smith—no, 
he was Amelia’s—but you had that great Captain O’Rian, who swore he 
had a castle In Ireland as big as Windsor, and who coat your pa jio end 
of money in sendin’ Mr. Inkeyfingers over to look for it.” 

“ Well, well, well, 1 don’t want to hear you go through the list,” inter¬ 
rupted Maria, “you know you approved of them all at the tSne.’\ 

“ ’Proved of them all at the time!” retorted Mrs. Dooey, boiling up* 
“ ’Proved of them all at the time ! Did you ever know me ’prove of them 
after they ^ proved to have nothin’ ?’ ” • • 

Maria couldn’t say she had, for it was just “that” upon which all the 
engagements had hitherto gone off. Indeed she had begun to think that 
the “ sootable fortin,” as Mrs. Dooey called was not in existence, and 
to consider whether she had not better suit herself without reference to 
one. She thus broached tho delicate subject to mamma. 

“ But even supposing he hasn’t a fortune,” observed Mario, “ I suppose 
I shall have enough to keep us both upon.” 

“ Oh Maria 1” shrieked Mrs. Dooey, “ oh Maria,”repeated she, “don’t 
talk to me in such a way—don’t talk to me in such a way, it’s a disgrace 
•to your bringin’ up—it’s a disgrace to your bringiu* up—yow that have 
been taught to hold yourself high, and to look for a great <»>nnexioxi, if 
not a coronet, at all event! for mamonds, and an opera-box to show tiliera 
in. Oh Marial I’m ashamed of you —Tm ^gust^jT so saying, the old 
lady sank back in her chair tiioroo^ly overcome. ^ 

The wise ones say it is sKtrem^ fboUA giving vray to Umpes, and 
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getting into a passion never does any good, but let tkem say what 
tiiey a go^ let off'' on either side often tends very much to the 
sulraequent promotion of a good understanding. 

Mother and daughter having both had their eay^ aifd each thinking 
she had gone far enough, indulged in a long pause. * 

Maria at length got up, and consulting the most becoming mirror as 
to her looks, passed a fine fringe and cypher handkerchief across her 
now slightly reddened blue eyes, arranged her long brown ringlets, and 
prepared for renewed elegance. Mamma tc^k a peep through the 
curtains, to see whether that horrid boy was gone or not. All this 
allowed time for the collection of scattered thoughts and the return of 
cooler moments. 

Mrs. Dooq^ felt there was some tnith in Maria’s observation that they 
would be discarding Charles without “ sounding him,'’ a practice that 
she was not at all given to, though she much feared that the Dumps’ 
representations as to his probable meins w'ould*turn out one of those 
flattering ta^ that hope delights in and mammas detest. 

I by no ^eans wish you to do nothin' hasty or unfeeliu’ by 

the young man,” observed Mrs. Dooey, soothingly, as Maria circled, with 
a deep sigh, from the mirror to the sofa, but | really must say that a 
girl with your fortin*, figure, and preteAsions, would be doin' extremely 
wrong—that is to say, not justice to herself, if she’^was to throw herself 
away—without—without—without an equivalent^ at all events,*' added 
she. 

Maria saw that mamma^was coming round,” so prudently held her 
tongue, to hear what her sagacity would suggest. 

“ I've often said that an offer does a girl no harm,” continued Mrs. 
Dooey, none whatever—wather the contrary, indeed ; but it is your 
long-continued, hangin’-on, never-finishin’ sort of engagements, that I 
object to; and, indeed, so does your pa; still, I wouldn't advise you to 
do nothin* hasty or unfeelin’; if he hasr^t offered, it’s time did ; and 
if he has, it's time he jvas looked after, because he may keep dangliu’ on 
for ever, drivin’ off no end of desirable offers. Besides, remember this, 
looks dorCt last for ever,” 

“ 01^! my own dear, dear mamma,” exclaimed Maria, again bursting 
into tears, falling on her knees before her mamma, and burying her face 
in the old lady’s capacious lap, “ oh I my dear mamma,” sobbed she, 
but there is no better person in view at present.” 

“There's Mr. Rocket!” exclaimed Mrs. Dooey, at once, “agen’l- 
man of the highest character and most undoubted wealth; the richest 
commoner in England, th^y say,” added she. 

“ But Amelia insists upon having him,” sobbed Maria; “ she says it's 
her tamP 

. That was just the point that Mrs. Dooey dreaded; and if our readers 
have a single drop of the milk of human kindness in their composition, 
we think they win feel for her situation. Not only had she the whole 
out-of-door force of fathers, mothers, daughtei^S) uncles, aunts, nieces, 
cousins, all the relations of this world, in short, to contend with, but the 
difficult cards of the domestic circle to manage and arrange. 

Poor Mrs. Dooey I 

In Maria, however, she had a congenial spirit, if not a very dutiful 
daughter. Though she would not mve up a man to ^ease the old lady;, 
idle had no objection to meet her in me fair open market of matrimonial 
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barter, and ^change whatever she had in hand for fiom^bing hetter.^ 
Neither was the fact of her sister being a candidate an^ objection,, bnt 
rather the contrary—a fact that, for credit of the sex, we ate con- 
•cerned to state, ^though we should be violating our oath of accuracy if 
we were to omit it. We are soriy to sny for so plump and pretty a 

J roung lady, that there were few things Maria liked better than wresting 
ler sister’s sweethearts from her—“ cutting her out,” as they call it* 
As we‘ are quite sure all this will appear very naughty and unnatural to 
the majority of our fai#* readers, we are cqeisoled for the infliction of 
writing it, by thin]|iing that at sill events such work will be new to 
them. • 

Be that, however, as it may, the fair sisters were in competition ; 
Maria having sounded Amelia as to her willingness to^ke a quiet 
transfer of Qiarles Summerley in lieu of her turn at Tom Rocket, and 
got a decided negative. We have already mentioned that Maria had 
had two morfe sweethearts than*Amelia, added to which, wherever she 
could, she had always insisted upon having the pick of^he comers, 
carrying the nursery importance of two years’ seniority of forward 
in the page of life. * 

In looks the sisters were so much alike, that the men were willing to 
take one or other Just as the^ ^ere “ hounded on” by mamma, the 
weighty importance attaching to a first-born in the male line, having no 
influence in the female one. The girls were both nice plump, round, 
air, fresh, rather dairy maidish-looking beauties, with pleasant counte¬ 
nances, lightish brown hair, blue eyes, and beautiful teeth, possessing all 
the ingredients, in short, that London milliners work up into first- 
rate beauties, if not first-class fashion. Indeed, we don't know but if 
they had had a coronet on their carriage instead of a [cow, but they 
might have passed for first-class fashion too. So much alike were the 
sisters, and^o exactly alike did they dress, that but from the fortunate 
circumstance of Maria having a most coquettish little mole on the left 
side of her upper lip, which generally procured for her the name of 
Moley” among the wits of their various country-nouses, the watering- 
places,” they would have been difficult to distinguish, and a recently en¬ 
tered lover might have got hold of the wrong one. Alike,* however, as 
they were in person, they were wholly different in disposition, but as few 
women are so devoid of blandishment and self-command as not to be 
able to control themselves during courtship and make tho merr believe 
them perfect angels," and as no man has penetration enough to open 
the doubly Bramsm guarded locks of a woman's heart, we should be get¬ 
ting too much in advance of our story were w® here to describe the dif¬ 
ference. Suffice it to say, that the hitherto pliant Amelia had declined 
yielding her turn at the ** Richest Commoner” to “ Moley," an announce¬ 
ment that Moley just made to mamma, when we broke off \o bespeak 
the sympathy of our readers for Mi's. Dooey. We need hardly say, that 
Mrs. Dooey entered most fully into Moley's feelings—nay, she almost 
joined in reproaching Amelia for her unaccommodating spirit and want 
of sisterly love—when mother joins daughter it makes fearful odds. 

Indeed, as the start in these matters is half the battle and more, an 
elder sister always stands* a much better chance than a younger one. She 
has great advantages-if she chooses to push them—best seat in the car¬ 
riage, most prominent place at the Opera, first introduction at a ball, and 
precedence at a dinner-party. What a world of business may be done 
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at A dione^j^urty f Unsentimental, almost degrading as the operation of 
eating is, a dinper is capable of drawing forth an in^ity of unadulterated 
love. The old cormorants in beads and turbans at the top of the table 
are too busy guttling and swkzling to take heed of what is passing below^' 
as they do at a ball or a route, while the young ones down by the host 
will have managed badly if they haven’t pair^ off to better advantage 
than to allow of their watching their neighbours. Then the jabber, the 
clatter, the pop, the fiz, the “ Champagne, sir,” all tend to conviviality and 
rashness. But to our <ale.« Well, Amelia and ^oley were pitted against 
each other for the Richest Commoner, and mammp favoured Moley’a 
pretension. Still Maria did not care to teK the old lady how far Charles 
and she had gone on the road-matrimonial, though as we shall not in** 
dulge in that jsort ^f reserve with the reader, we may say she had him In 
hand as it were—could “ bag” him any time she liked—and she thought,, 
from the now changed aspect of affairs, that ‘‘ time,” as the Irishman has 
it in his song, was “ now” • * 

“ Chatteh VI. 

THE TWELFTH TENDER PROP. 

As soon as the slight redness produced by the prying and excitement 
of the foregoing scene had subsided, Mftley put on her most bewitching 
bonnet and feather, with a new check dress of gros'eille colour on gray 
glaze, and with a ricli lace-covered sea-green silk parasol over head, pro¬ 
ceeded to take a saunter through the tree and idler-lined streets of Glau- 
berend, in search of the youth who, like Mrs. Bond’s ducks, she had 
invited down to be killed. Charles had only arrived by the mail- 
train that morning, but had been lounging about sufficiently long in th& 
idle watching place to attract the attention of sundry fair fox’ms who had 
casually stepped to the window” to thread their needles, see what sort 
of a day it was, or whose carriage it was that was grinding p^ast. 

“ There’s a buck !” exclaimed one ; “ who can he be, I wonder !” 

Sophy ! just come and look here!” cried another. 

Isn’t this man like George Muggins?” asked a third, as her cousin 
responded to the summons. 

‘^Car^thatbe Fanny Walker’s Margate beau that she talks so much 
about ?” inquired a fourth, as she saw Charles looking attentively at the 
house. 

“Oh,nny! Jbut Isn’t that a case!” whispered young Harry Hustler, 
who was despen^ly busy sweethearting Miss Emily Miller in the 
dining-room of 41, Claremont Place, when Maria and Charles met just 
before the window, behind whose green trellis blinds they were ensconced. 

Im*t that a case f” repeated he, pressing his charmer’s hand as they 
5at watching. 

It was now about high-tide, and Maria was not sorry4o be seen by all th^ 
wandering “ pullers to pieces” with such a smart young man as Charles. 
She want^ a vast quantity of things at the different shops, bazaars, 
and lounges. A yard and a quarter of pink ribbon here; three-quarters 
of “white aerop^ne” there; some “tulle,” of course, at a third (did 
any body ever know a l^y go out shopping that didn’t want tulle ?) and 
finished off with a comprehensive tour to match a piece of most un- 
ms^hable velvet. Still Moley was wary. Though she was as sweet and 
smiling as ever in the shops where thet% were none but the “ genteel 
young people” to see, she was cool and distant in the streets, and carried 
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herself with assort of easy indifference as though she were ^talking with 
a cousin, or a youth that she didn’t care a stra^ about. A woman could 
see at a glance that the love-making was all on Charles’s side ; indeed, 
h sagacious cit, v^o hadn’t got away by the morning train, observed to 
his neighbour in* the “ buss,” as the two stood at the end of ^Market 
Street to let the vehicle pass, that Miss Dooey seemed to be taking the 
youth very coolly. Great was the sensation that Charles produced. His 
gentlemanly appearance, and easy unassuming manner would have run, 
him up to a high premiuiAf had he appeared ‘Vopen to all and influenced 
by none,” like our frjerid the Richest Commoner, and even as it was they 
rated him considerably above aty thing he was entitled to, on the strengtn 
of his intimacy with Miss Dooey. 

You may rely upon it he’s somebody” said th^ poisons Major 
Slooman, the all-important master of the ceremonies; “ yfJu may rely 
upon it he’s somebody” repeated he, in his usual didactic manner in the 
midst of a select groujf of youthAil admirers, clustered on the stone steps 
leading up to Grandpoulca billiard-rooms and cigar divan. The youths 
when they went home then began to “run Charles^p,” tift-^they mag¬ 
nified him into an honourable ; and as he had nef servant to contradict 
the statement, he “ sto^d at thatV as they say on ’Change. There was, 
a time when Maria would have bfeeft pleased at such a piece of exaggera¬ 
tion, but recent events had caused a revolution in the petty empire of 
her heart. She quite agreed with mamma, though she did not care to 
pay tlie old lady the compliment of acknowledging that she did, that it 
was as well to have an equivalent, and that “ looks would not last for 
ever.” As long as there was no real equivalent” in the way, Maria, 
like a great number of most exemplary young ladies, was monstrously 
disinterested;—she never thought of money ;#money, in her mind, could 
not make happiness ; whatever there was she would be content, but oh ! 
most treacherous of temptations, no sooner did the chance of a real 
tangible equivalent come in the way, than she changed her opinions as 
quick as a certain ex-minister can do. 

Having paraded Charles as much as she thought would do her good, 
that is to say, enough to let people see how well she was off for men, she 
prepared foi* disposing of him on the second day. • 

Charles was naturally shy, and moreover, modest enough not to think 
himself exactly a match for Miss Dooey, and being quite a novice in love- 
making, might have gone on till now without offering. Indeed “JMoley,” 
had all along taken the initiative herself, and as the reader has seen, had 
now brought him down, though we must do her the justice to say, that 
when she wrote she had not exactly the views she at present entertained. 

The unnatural competition,” as her mamma*and she designated it, that 
she was likely to have to undergo with her ** own sister” made her anxi¬ 
ous to settle Charles’s business as soon as possible. Some may think 
Charles soft, but let them remember his bringing up, and that he had no 
sister or female friend to put him up to the tricks of the sex. Indeed, tho 
sagacious and experieneed will often find it difficult to apportion an old 
lady’s encouragement between common politeness and the serious inten¬ 
tions of promoting a son-in-lawship, where, in short, society ends, and 
sweet-hearting proper begins. Most young men who axe asked to a 
house where there are girls think they are asked for the express purpose 
of making love to them, and when they get chaesez^d^ instead of being 
thankful for the food—grateful for the wittles,” do nothing but abuse 
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tiieir host hostess for inviting them, they didn’t •think them fit 
matches for their daughters.” 

Some people will say ^ou 11 never find an old lady very keen about a 
man who she doesn’t thmk has money, either in poslession, reversion, 
remainder, or expectancy; but that would be striking at the very root of 
the trade, of we “ 3 voL” gents, whose business it is to deck out in the 
brightest and most glowing colours those praiseworthy parents who give 
^up three-fourths of their income to make a beloved daughter happy with 
a pennyless son-in-la\f. 'S^e, at all events, must«tand up for the existence 
of such monsters of perfection, • 

To give the ladies their due, and there is no one more anxious than the 
writer of this little narrative, they beat the men hollow at asking real, 
cool, not to say impudent questions. Full of the most refined delicacy, 
distressed blyond measure at asking you to ring the bell, shocked at the 
idea of your getting up to bring them the cream, they yet can bring their 
pi^tty pouting lips to put such home ^ questions would stagger most 
men to think of. 

And'thej'^do It to In such an easy, natural, unaffected matter-of-course 
8ort-of-way that a man is almost drawn into answering them in the same 
strain. • 

What have you ?* an old lady wili ask, with as much ease as she 
would the time of day.” 

There was no occasion for Moley to go quite so far as this; indeed, it 
was in her mamma’s department ; all that Moley now wanted was to 
**pass” Charles, as the poor law people say to that inestimable parent and 
expert mouser. 

Accordingly, on the second day, having met him at Bachelors’ Library, 
at the comer of the street„leadmg into the Atherton Road, the (Quietest, 
most secluded, and shadiest in the neighbourhood; after sweeping the 
footway with her long petticoats in the disinterested way all, womankind,, 
from the sovereign down to the scullion do, for some half mile or so, she 
suddenly turned the subject of their then conversation, the beauty of a 
butterfly that kept flstunting before them, by asking him, not “ if his 
mother knew he was out,” but if “ his uncle knew he was down ?” 

Why n-^-o—o,” replied Charles, rather confused at the question. 

** Do^^you think you are doing right in not acquainting him ?” asked 
Moley, who was quite one of the all square and fair” (when it suited her 
purpose), sor^ looking at him with one of her sweetest, softest, blandest, 
shop looks. 

Charles blazed up like a lighted bottle of straw. 

“I’m sure—I’m afraid—I doubt—I would—I only wish I might,” 
gasped he, “ but really—Oh dear! you know what I mean,” and there¬ 
upon, he flattered his fingers as though he would shake his meaning out 
of them—as one sometimes sees a nervous barrister, who has lost the 
“ point” of the staylace of his eloquence. Wicked Moley pretended not to 

“ I’m sure, my dear, I’d do any thing to oblige you,” said the tanta¬ 
lising beauty ; “ but you know I’m not acquainted wirii your uncle— 
neither is mamma.” 

“Ob, dear, that’s not it,” exclaimed Charles, “ that’s not it!” repeated 
be, still on the grand flutter. 

“ Tell me how I can serve you, and I’m sure J will,” observed Moley, 
earing he must have a “ lift.” 
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“ Then Iet«me tell my uncle—let me tell my uncle that l4n up here— 
that I m down here—that Fm away from town—for—formfor—the pur¬ 
pose of seeing 

• ‘‘Certainly/ ^replied Moley, “certainly /' adding, “and mamma, and 
Amelia, of course,” 

“ Oh, yes,*’ gasped Charles, really believing her pretended simplicity; 
“ but you in particular,” 

Moley was silent. 

“Tell me!” exclaimetfhe, seizing her glowIess*hand, “ tell me that I 
may say I'm here fpr the purpose ef seeing you, and in the hopes that 
you*ll be my—my—my— 

Moley remained silent, and Charles passing his arm round her neatly- 
shaped waist, drew her forcibly towards him, and impr^sse^iSuch a smack 
of a buss on her sweet full lips, as caused a labourer to pop his great 
bacon-face head over the adjoining hedge, and exclaim, 

“ Whoy, dang it! • What’s ot)p now?” 

Murder! scream! screech! scream!'* went Moley,^scuttling off 
as though it were her first performance in the bussiri^ line. 

“ I've a good mind to lick you, you great fool !” exclaimed Charles, 
doubling his fist, and Rooking monstrously irate. 

“ De r* replied the man, “ dbific o ur hedge, and de it.” 

“Oh, my dear Charles !*' exclaimed Moley, seizing his arm as he over¬ 
took her, instead of licking the labourer, “ oh, my dear Charles!” re¬ 
peated she, quite out of breath. 

“ Never mind the brute/’ said Charles, giving her another most hearty 
salute on her lips, which he followed up with one on the mole itself. 

“ Oh, you naughty boy !” exclaimed Maria, “ I’ll really tell mamma, 
and have you whipped.” 

Thinking he might as well be whipped for a score, as for what he had 
got, he just renewed the attack, and Moley, taking warning by the 
recent interruption of the countryman, and considering that if the news 
of such recreation was to reach the ears of the ‘^Richest Commoner,” it 
might seriously damage her prospects in that quarter, she avjuled herself 
of an opportune turn-rail for passing into the fields, througR whi^h a quiet 
but most conveniently-disposed foot road for seeing, led by a circuitous 
way back to the town. 

Having re-adjusted her bonnet and ringlets, and adopted a more staid 
demeanour, she again assumed the admonitory tone, that a year or two's 
seniority entitles a woman to take over a youth of Charles Sumraerley's 
age. Indeed, we don’t know that we are goipg beyond the mark in say¬ 
ing that a woman of twenty is more than a match for any man of thirty 
—^far more than a match when the man has surrendered his reason by 
falling in love with her. 

“ What do you think your uncle would say if he was to see you walking 
in this way r asked Moley, at last leading back as neai' as she could to 
the point at which the«countryman interrupted them. 

“ That I’ve got a very pretty, charming companion,” replied Charles, 
eyeing her with all the adoration of a first love. 

“jPooA, fooh^* replied she, “that’s not worthy of you; but seriously 
now, Charles,” continued she, again placing her arm within Ws, “ do you 
think you are domg right in keeping him in ignorance?” 
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bn^U tell him directly now,” repHed he, “ by Jove, Ill go up 
fbe uight-fiagin and do it in the morning, but you know it was no use 
telling him till you said you would have me." 

But I haven’t said so yet,” replied Moley, with an 'emphasis on the * 
said; “ I haven't said so yet, you are going far too fast.*^ 

Well, but silence gives consent,” replied Charles, ** and there is no 
occasion for any thing further except a kiss,” again attempting to take one. 

Oh you rude boy!” exclaimed she, seeing a couple of parasols bearing 
in sight ; “ I really vMl w«f,walk with you if jUh behave so,” so saying, 
she drew herself up, and holding her p^asol between h^m and her, encoun-* 
tered the comers with a most indifferent, giving Hm no encouragement" 
sort of air. 

Forgave ipe, dearest Maria," whispered Charles after they were past, 

** I’ll not do so any more, indeed I won’t," adding aside, “ not till tho 
next time, at least.” 

Moley would have snubbed him a littl# more bad'they not been getting 
too near, the town, for the amount of business she had yet in hand, and 
not wishing fo comnEt herself by any backwards and forwards lover-like 
turns, she observed, witli great propriety, “ that there were many questions 
they ought to ask each other before the^ decided op so important a point 
as the one he proposed.” * 

Well,’* said Charles, gravely, ** let us begin, then." 

** First we should know each others religious opinions," observed Moley, 

** believe me,” added she, ‘‘there can be no prospect of happiness in this 
world without a sound basis of religion and practical piety ; then,” con¬ 
tinued she, “ we should see that our mutual friends approve of the match, 
and--" 

Well,” interrupted Charies, “ I think your mamma has no objection.” 

Moley thought otherwise, but did not care to say so, 

"Then there is your uncle,” observed she, “he may thiqk you too 
young to marry, or may have somebody else in view for you, or a hundred 
things ; ^Id gentlemen %rc apt to be capricious, and if you were to offend 
him he might leave his fortune to some one else, and that would be very 
awkward, you know.” 

“ Oh,^or man, I don’t think he has much to leave—he’s very good 
to me, hut I don’t think he's much to leave," replied Charles, 

Moley had reached her goal, her worst fears were all but confirmed. 

“ Ohj’^aid^he, with an air of indifference, " I think nothing about 
mone}^ I care nothing about money, whatever there is I shall be content; 
sound religious principle is what I look to for happiness, and that is not 
dependent upon," she nearly said, “ the funds,” that being the basis upon 
which her “pa" placed most of his aspirations, but added, “ and that is 
not dependent on the caprice of human kind.” 

“ Angelic creature!” exclaimed Charles, seizing her hand in ecstacies, 
and thinking he was not half good enough for her. 

Being rather too near the town for this sort of amusement, especially 
after such an unpromising announcement, Moley«began to prepare for 
leave-taking, and, of course, to appoint a meeting for mamma. 

“ Well, now," said she, withdrawing her hand hastily as they came to 
^ last tumsrile leading out of the fields, by the Trafalgar Inn Mews> 
go home and surprise mamma with the glad intelligence, and you 
ewa, come in the morning and talk matters quietly over with her.” 
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** Why nctniowf* asked Charles* adding, is quite earW*” 

think the moiling-mil be ^tter,” replied Mole^$yperh^ the 
news and your vuit together might be too much for her. ’ 

'* The fiict Moley did not care to be seen any more with Charles 
in the town* 

“ Well|*' said he, looking yery desponding, “ Ill be with you—at what 
hour ?** 

“ Say ten,” replied Moley, and then you’ll be sure to find mamma 
disengaged. Now goodbye, dear,” continued she; giving him a tender 
squeeze with her ungloved hand, and one of her sweetest smiles ; “ good¬ 
bye, rfear, and mind, be punct&al, that’s your shortest way to the Greenes 
Hotel,” said she, pointing with her parasol in the contrary direction to 
the one she was going* i 

Having traversed the Polygon, and got into Cross Street, it occurred 
to her that she wanted a little more tulle, accordingly she bent her steps 
to “ Grin and Gape’s,”*the insindtiting “ Swan and Edgar’s” of the place, 
where, after much to do, she got herself suited with it, and also with a 
yard and a half of cap ribbon. 

Now see how Fortune favours the virtuoxis! 

Turning the corner of Clarendon Street, on her way home, who should 
she meet but our hero, Tom Rocket, the Richest Commoner in England I 
There ho was in a most killing new green cut-away, with club-buttons, 
a buff waistcoat, and Avhite leather trousers. He had just got off horse¬ 
back, having been calling at Lord Sparkleton’s* How warm was her 
greeting ! There was scarcely less empressement in the squeeze of the 
hand than there was in her parting one with Chailes Summerley* 

Mr. Rocket was delighted. How proudly he strutted up Chapel 
Street and along Belvedere Terrace, giving such a thundering knock and 
ring at the Dooey door as caused the ricketty house to shake, and brought 
the footmaii;, huddling on his coat, after the butler, to open it. 


AUSTRIAN LEGENDS. 

BY JOHN OXENFOBB, ESQ. " ^ 

To the following stories we give the somewhat indefinite title of 
Austrian Legends,” because they are not attached to one particular spot 
like those of Vienna, Salzburg, and Gastein. 1’hey are, nevertheless, tied 
together by a certain similarity of principle, that of giving a legendary 
origin to some supernatural appearance, which even at the present day is 
supposed to terrify believers. ♦ 

Castle Greifenstein, which is near Vienna, was once inhabited by a 
knight, whose pleasures consisted in fighting and hunting. He was blest 
with a fair and virtuous wife, who had but one failing ; was too great 
an admirer of her own hair, which was certainly very long, and which she 
loved to twist into beautiful knots. Alas! this little weakness was produc¬ 
tive of immense mischief. 

Our stalwart knight had accompanied Duke Albert III. on some warlike 
expedition, and when he returned home what should he find but his better 
half with her hair twisted even more elegantly than usual. Now the 
knight was not remarkably partial to top-knots, and therefore concluded 
that the labours of the toilet had not been especially directed to his own 
gratification. He next surmised that the knots might have been designed 
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to please swebody else, and a horrible fit of jealousy ^ms the conse* 

S ilence* Ha^g settled that hia wife had a loverl the next job was to 
iscover who the happy individual might be, and for want of a better ha 
pitched upon the chaplain, who had free access to the* lady during his* 
absence* Tlie good knight was one of those strong, practical characters, 
who hate to waste their time in balancing conflicting arguments, and when 
Once they have formed a resolution, love to carry it into effect. In vain 
did the chaplain and the lady protest their innocence ; the knight was not 
to be implored or argued t>\xt of his crotchetf^so without the slightest 
evidence, beyond the superiority of tlfo top-knot, he fi\xt off the offending 
decoration from the head of h/s wife, aifd clapped the chaplain into a 
dungeon, vowing that he would never release him until the stone balus¬ 
trades of the gneat castle steps were so worn by the hands of persons 
ascending and descending, that the fatal top-knot could be put into the 
hollow. 

If the knight’s rage w’as indiscreet so al^ was his penitence; for he became 
so violeptly qprry for what he had done, and was in such a hurry to give 
orders for the poor chaplain to be again brought before him, that ho slipped 
down the steps and broke bis neck. Nor did his sufferings end here, for the 
very condition (a little strengthened) which he ha^l made for the release 
of the chaplain, was laid down by Heaven for the repose of his own ghost. 
There must the said ghost wander about till the hanefs of passengers make 
a hollow large enough to hold two top-knots. The poor ghost shouts out 
to the passengers, Greifenstein” (lay hold of the stone), hoping that the 
hard substance may be worn out all the quicker, and from this shout the 
castle (Greifenstein) derives its name. 

There is another story, which sticks to the chaplain and the neck- 
breaking, but differs from riie one just told in important particulars. 

The knight, according to this second story, when he went out to the 
wars, did not leave a wife, but a daughter behind him, and tjie chaplain, 
who ought to have watched her closely, did not sufficiently prevent her 
intercourse with a poor^ youth, on whom she had bestowed her affections. 
Nay, when her father sent home the unwelcome news that he had picked 
out a capital match for her, the chaplain went so far as to conduct her 
througli a solitary path to a lonely spot, where her lover resided 
with her. 

^ Home came the knight, but no daughter .was there, and the chaplain 
was notrre^y with his information. Trie indignant parent, who had 
certainly more reason to be angry than the gentleman of the top-knot 
tale, incarcerated the chaplain, and wished that, if be forgave any of the 
culprits, he might meet wifh a sudden death, and his ghost might never 
find repose. 

Years rolled on. The chaplain pined in his dungeon, and tried to 
amuse himself with a snake, which crept in somehow or other, and lived 
from his scanty provisions. However, as the snake and its appetite grew 
bigger, the chaplain found that he had not a supply equal to the demand, 
and solved the economical difficulty by knocking his companion on the 
head with a stick, which he afterwards hung on a ring against the wall, 
in commemoration of the glorious achievement. 

In the meanwhile, the lovers lived upon a meagre diet of game, when 
tjiey could got it, and wild fruits. The angry old kni|;ht, when hunting 
one day, saw a miserable-looking wretch decked out in skins, who bec¬ 
koned him to a cavern. There ne found hb daughter, in piteous plight. 
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with an infant at her breast, gnawing the liver of a wol^ Moved by 
compassion, he bursts into tears, and, forgetful of his vowj^eckoned the 
hapless couple to follow him with their offspring* 

Having forgiven his daughter, he next thought to release the chaplain, 
and hastening to*set him free with his own hand, tumbled down the castle 
steps and—broke his neck. His spirit is doomed to wander till the stick 
(which was seen in 1809) faUs from the ring, and the balustrade of the 
steps is worn out. 

There is a bad nioraWin both these legei^ds, ^ the parties are not 
punished for their cruelty, but for#their penitence. However, wo have 
nothing to do with fbat matter It is our business to give the legends 
just as we find them. 

The plan of turning the penalty of a vow against th^ maker of it, and 
that not in conformity with the strict letter, was not confined to the 
jealous husband in the first tale about Greifenstein. A knight who in¬ 
habited the fort of Bauheneck near Baaden, once buried a treasure, and 
placing a cherry stone in a little earth which happened to be on the 
battlement of a high tower, spoke as follows:— * • 

‘‘ This treasure shall belong to the priest, who is rocked in a cradle 
made out of the cherry-tree whicji springs from this stone. If the tree 
withers or is broken by storm, or by the hand of man, the treasure shall 
not be found until bird shall have carried another stone to the tower, 
and the rest of the condition is fulfilled.” 

A slender sprig Is now growing, it is said, on the tower of Rauheneck 
ruins, and it will be long ere the old knight’s condition is performed. 
However, his ghost is doomed to wander until this takes place, and 
may be seen, moaning about the ruins at midnight, while little lurid 
flames play about in various directions. , 

Near Endersdorf, in the vicinity of Zuchmantcl in Moravia, is a gloomy 
lake surrounded by dismal fir and pear trees, to which a supernatural 
origin is assigned. 

There lived at Endersdorf a shepherd who became suddenly rich, and 
as suddenly hard-hearted. Once he and his retainers hunted an old 
beggar with dogs, wliercupon tho aged man uttered a curse, and a veiy 
effective curse it was, for down came such a thunder-storm, that all the 
shepherd’s property was destroyed, and he became poor even faster than 
he had become rich. 

The shepherd did not flinch, but finding himself scourge^^b^uHeaven, 
turued his thoughts in the opposite direction and called upon the devil. 
He could not have invited a worse ally. The earth shook, the ground 
yawned, and all that the lightning had left having sunk into the abyss, a 
dark lake occupied the site of the shepherd^ former possessions. Into 
this lake the devil flung the body of the shepherd, which he had pre¬ 
viously torn to pieces. 

To this day the form of tho shepherd is seen wandering by the lake, 
brandishing a whip, and accompanied by a black dog. Occasionally he 
takes the form of a blgu^k dog himself, and scares travellers with his 
howling* 

It is not every mortal who is terrified by such supernatural appearances. 
At B&renstein, a fort in Moravia^ the spirit of a maiden has been 
wandering from time immemorial* She wears a white garment, and 
carries a bundh of keys. Over her face hangs long hair, which she 
arranges with a silver.comb* She does mischief to nobody, but is, on the 
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<xnx\xKrji a sort of ghost, and with a friendlj nod, salu^ those whom 
die meets, A^gh she does not utter a word. Who she is, and whj she 
wanders, the legend telleth not. 

When the fort was inhabited, a young lancer was somewhat struck by 
ib£ timid manner with which the household talked ef the mysterious 
virgin. Anxious to disringubh himself as an esprit fort be made a 
vow, that if ever he saw her, he would snatch a kiss from her preternatural 
Ups. In vain did an old wise man reprove him for his presumption, and 
endeavour to check hi^ aud^ty, the young scapegrace remained firm to 
his piupose. « 

He soon had an opportunity of provir^ his courage* The spectral 
maiden appeared, and a curious, though frightened, multitude stood to 
witness the perforpaance of the feat. The lancer darted at the apparition, 
and the fatal kiss was imprinted. Did the spectre attempt to repel the 
audacity ? Did she evince any cadaverous coldness towards the intruder ? 
Did she, like the huntsman of tlie Heamannstein^ change into a fiend ? 
Nothing like it. 

On the contrary, «thc ardour of her admirer was as nothing, compared 
with her own; in retiAm for the kiss sho had received, she twined her 
fair arms about his neck, and pressed lym fondly to her bosom. In fact, 
she carried her affection to such a pitch, that she—squeezed him to death. 
She then vanished into thin air, leaving the corpse of the lancer as an 
awful warning against all flirtation with ghosts. 

But of all the ill-conditioned spectres none was more unpleasant than 
one which appeared to Bishop Bruno. The Emperor Henry III. was, in 
the year 1045, sailing through the dangerous eddy of the Danube, near 
Stockerau, on an expedition against the Hungarians. Bruno, Bishop of 
WUrzburg, the emperor’s c^)usin, was sailing in another vessel, when, just 
as he was about to go through the eddy, ne saw upon a rock, a man, 
black as a negro, with a repulsive expression of countenance. 

f 

Bishop Brimo, Bishop Bruno, 

There is something I’d have you know. 

The decrees of iron fate 
Have united us in hate ; 

Thus are we, my holy brother 
Evil spirits to each other, 

You are mine where’er you go, 

You will see me down below. 

So sai^tha dingy individual to the alarm of every body in the vessel. 
The bishop uttered a prayer, and made the sign of a cross and the figure 
vanished. 

At Ppsenbeiss, about two leagues from the spot, the emperor landed 
to sojourn for awhile with the widow of Count Adelbar von Ebersberg, 
who received him noUy. While the party were standing in a large 
apartment, the floor, which bad not been constructed for such a multitude, 
gave way, and down went the whole assembly, emperor, bishop, and all, 
into a lathing-room. Not a soul, however, was hurt excepting poor 
Bruno, who received a mortal wound in the ri})s from the comer of a 
bathing tub. 

A stone tower was afterwards bmlt on the rock where the spectre 
appmed to Bishop Bruno, and was called the ** Devil's Tower.” 

^ Southey made the fate of Bishop Bnmo the subject of a well* 
Icaowu baUad, but ibe story is not preebely the same as the l^nd given 
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Who has ever'sailed into the Firtfi of Forth and has not been strack 
with that bold islet yclept the Bass Rock ? Holy Island has a castle 
bearing rock that rises out of its sands, and the Isle of May haa 
a light-house bearing cliff, on which we have ofttimes sa^ laughing 
in meny concert with ^e clouds of gulls tthatf sweeping in rad'iea 
at our feet, tilled t^ie very air, and silenced the turbulent ocean with 
their plaintive cries. But no bther islet on this rock-bound coast has so 
stern an aspect, or is so precipitous, or so lofty, as the Bass. It is to the 
east of Scotland what Ailsa Craig is to the west, and both are, probably 
from the same peculiar features, the seats of colonies of one of the largest 
and most interesting of the British aquatic birds, the gannet or Solan goose. 
So identified is the Ba^ Rock with its great winged tenant—the pelican 
of our shores—that the bird itself was known to all the old natursdists as 
Pelecanus Bassanus^ of' which the French, through M. ^uffon* made 
curiously enough le fou de Bassan^ and the Gertfians Der bassanisehe 
Pelihan, Naturalists, who are, however, too apt to think that they have 
made a discovery, when they havfe ftierely changed a name, were not con¬ 
tent till they had distinguished it from the pelicans by its old name among 
the northmen of Sula Bassana. 

Hector Boece, whose “ History of Scotland’' was published in 1526, 
gives a detailed account of this singular colony of birds. 


Certes, there is nothing in this rockc that is not full of admiration and 
woonder; therein also is great store of soland geese (viilike to those which Plinte 
calleth water-eagles, or (as we saie) sea-herons) aixl nowhere else but in Ailsaie 
and this rocke. At their first coinming, which is in the spring of the yeare, 
they gather such great plentip of sticks and boughs together for the building of 
their nests, tlfat the same doo satisfie the keeper of the castcll for the yeerelie 
maintenance of his fewell without anie other provision. Tliese foules doo feed 
their yoorig with the most delicat fish that they can come by, for though they 
havealreadic preied vpon anie one, and have it fast in tlieir beake or talons, yet 
if they happen as they file towards the land to espie a better, they let the first 
fall againe into the sea, and pursue the later with great and eager s^iftnesse 
vntill they take hold thereof. 


The venerable author, whOse narrative is copied from HoUnshed's 
translation, has erred in supposing tbat the gaunet is cooffned to the 
Bass and Ailsa Craig. The bird is very extensively distributed, although 
the localities where it breeds are apparently few in number, on our own 
coasts, it builds at Lundy Island off the coa^t of Devon, on the Isles 
of Borea and St. Kilda, on the Suliskerry, or Gannet Rock, near the 
Orkneys, the Skelligs off the coast of Kerry, and other places. It is 
met with along the coast of Norway, Iceland, and North America, and 
probably takes most extensive flights. Wc have ourselves seen it off the 
coast ot Portugal. The fact mat the gannet when it has secured its 
prey disposes of it in its gorget, and then takes wing to reneat the opera¬ 
tion, is what has also led Boece into the mistake tlmt the mrd lets go his 

n f for other of a daintier kind. 

t is Hector Boece, also, who gravely records the production of geese 
from shelb found atisched to w(^ in the sea. The m^thor of Hudi- 
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Iwas/’ has, {u>weTer, erred, when he supposes that the l^jad in question 

applied to SV^n geese. 

And from the most refined of saints 
Ab naturally grow miscreants^ 

As barnacles turn Soland geese 
In the islands of the Arcades. 

William Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of the bloody visited 
the Bass Bock during the first half of the sixteenth century. Such is the 
density of the flight of the old birds above, says,) that, like a cloud, 
they darken the sun hxA the sky ; and such the screaming and din, that 
you can scarce hear the voice of one who addresses you. 

And further on he remarks, 

If you sail round the island, and look up, you see on every ledge and shelf, 
and recess, innumerable flocks of birds of almost every size and order: more 
numerous than the stais that appear in the unclouded moonless sky: and if you 
regard the flights that incessantly come and go, you may imagine that it is a 
mighty swarm of bees you have before you? 

In the “ Ornithology” of Willoughby, edited 1678, by Ray, it is stated, 
that ** on the Bas3*T8ljmd, in Scotland, lying in the middle of the Edin¬ 
burgh Firth, and no where else that I know of in Brittany^ a huge 
Humber of these birds (Solan geese) doth yearly breed.” The celebrated 
author of “ The Wisdom of God in the Creation,” visited the Bass Rock 
on the I9fch of August, 1661 ; yet he does not appear to have been more 
aware than Willoughby, that Ailsa, and other remote and rocky islets, 
were also, in one rc*«pect, equal to the “ Solangoosifera Bassa” (what 
Latin?) of the Firth. Audubon, Selby, Wilson, Jardine, Macgillivray, 
all tbe great ornithologists of modern times have visited the Bass to see 
the Solan geese. Mr. Selby appears to have found the colony in a pe¬ 
culiarly peaceable and confiding temperament, when they allowed them¬ 
selves to be stroked by the hand, without resistance or any show even of 
impatience, except a low guttural note.” • 

Dr, John Fleming estimates the yearly number of breeding pairs of 
gannets at the present time to amount to about 5000. Ray re¬ 
lates that, in his time (1661), the young of the Solan geese, were 
esteemed a choice dish in Scotland, and sold very dear (l5. 8rf. plucked), 
but he remarks the flesh smells and tastes strong of fish. From the 

Household Book of James V.,” published by the Bannatyne Club in 
1837, it appears that the purchases of ganftets for the royal table were 
regularl^eVBry day from one to thirty-six birds. Among the remnants 
of olden ecclesiastical privileges is one, that twelve Solan geese, entire, 
with the feathers on, are annually paid to the minister of North Berwick 
—the Vicar of the Bass. • We have ourselves tasted the Solan goose, 
smoked and dried, and found it exceedingly palatable. The name of Bar¬ 
nacles, os applied by Butler to tbe Solan goose, explains what Cleave- 
land in his satiie upon tbe Scotch means by feeding on Bemacles. 

Many other hiras congregate on the Bass, more especially the Kittl- 
wake ^11, the razor bill, and the scout, or foolish guillemot. The cormo¬ 
rant, me shag, the herring gull, the common ^11, the black-backed gull, 
the coultemeb, eider-duck, fmoon, turtle-dove, jackdaw, raven, and hooded 
crow, are al^ met with, and it is justly remarked of the island by the 
Jfev. llioms^ M^Crie, that to the visitor in summer, when the dark- 
j^wed rock is encircled with myriads of sea-fowl^ wheeling around it in 
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all varieties of. plums^e, and screaming in all the notes c^hie aquatic 
scale, when it may be said. 

The isle is fall of noises, 

Soandb, and 'wild airs* that delight, and hurt not. 

The scene appears like enchantment, and leaves an impression not easily 
forgotten. If we were to speak of the impressions produced on our own 
mind, by a visit made to tliis interesting spot, we should say, never to be 
forgotten. # • 

But besides this Solan goose, o& which a biographer of one of the- 
prisoners of the Bas# quaintly enough remarks, that it was probably the- 
most ancient inhabitant of the rock, and its other winged congenere, 
there are also remains of humanity on this wave-beaten^ islet,* and that, 
too, in its saddest and most ungenial forms of asceticism, despotism, and 
persecution. About half-way up the southern slope of the rock are the 
remains of an ancient fthapel, the^abode of anchorites as far back almost 
as the times of the introduction of Christianity into Scotland. At the* 
base of the same slope, clinging, as it were, to the sides of the precipice, 
are the mouldering wall* of a fortification, within which a number of 
zealous Covenanters were, for principle’s sake, Incarcerated during thcr 
reigns of the last Stuarfs. • • • 

The first hermit oS the Bass, driven there probably by persecution, or 
by the wars between the Scots and the Piets, w'as Saint Baldred, He 
was of Scottish descent, and flourished at the end of the sixth and the 
beginning of the seventh century, having died in the year of our Lord 
606. Bede has termed him Bishop of Glasgow, and the successor of 
Saint Kentigern, or Mungo, the patron saint of that city, but it is sup¬ 
posed that neither Mungo nor Baldred we^e ever bishops. “ Saint 
Baldred of the Bass appears,” says the Rev. Thomas M‘Crie, “to 
have been a simple Culdce presbyter, residing for safety and retirement 
in the island* as Columba did in Iona, and Adamnan, another presbyter, 
in Inchkeith, but sallying forth occasionally to teach the rude natives on 
the mainland the doctrines of Christianity,” In •the time of this holy 
man there was, according to the monkish chroniclers, a great rock between 
the Bass and the adjacent land, which remained fixed in the middle of 
the passage, often causing shipwrecks. The blessed Baldred, moved by 
piety, ordered himself to be placed on this rock, which, being done, at 
his nod the rock was immediately lifted up, and, like a ship d^yjai by tbe 
wind, proceeded to the nearest shore, and thenceforth remained in the 
same place, as a memorial of this miracle, and is to this day called Saint 
Baldred’s Coble, or Cock-boat. At Saint Baldred’s death, the honour of 
having the dead body of the revered anchorite became an object of com¬ 
petition to three different parishes, who, coming to takeaway the same 
by force, the body was found all whole in three distinct places of the 
house where he died, so each community was miraculously gratified. 

The “parish kirk in the craigof the Bass,” was consecrated in honour 
of St. Baldred in 1642, and old chapel appears to have been occa¬ 
sionally frequented as a place of worship from that time till the Re¬ 
formation. In 1677, w'e read in the statistical account that “Below the 
garden there is a chapel for divine service ; but in regard no minister was 
flowed for it, the ammunition of the garrison was kept therein.” 

The earlkst proprietors of the island on record were the Lauders, 
May. —von. nx^xiii. no. cccxxix. c 
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usually de^^ated tha Lauders of the Bass. The island cwtinued wiUt 
thb anciei^wnily for about five centuries, and the crest they assumed 
for it was qui^characteristic—a Solan goose sitting on a rock; but the 
motto was rather a burlesque on the ori^nal, Sub tmbrm alarum iuarumt 

Tlie first time we hear of the Bass being emplwedfas a ‘‘strength/’ 
or fortified place, is in the year 1405, when it affor^d a temporary re¬ 
treat to James, the youngest scm of Robert ill., and on the succession of 
that prince to the tmone, in 1424, Walter Stewart, eldest son of Mur- 
dae, or Murdo, Duke of ^Ibany, who had acted as regent, was arrested 
and sent prisoner to the castle <4 the Bass,” while his mother, the 
duchess, was committed to the towers oi Tantallafi, which overlook the 
Bass in gloomy strength from the adjacent mainland. “ A lively fancy,” 
says M'Crie, “ might draw an afifectbg picture of the old duchess, as she 
gazed from the opposite towers of Tantallan on the ocean prison that 
held her wayward son, and describe her feelings as she saw him conveyed 
away to suffer an ignominious death-” ^ut Scottish ladies of that 
period were made of sterner stuff. “ There is a report current,” says 
the historian Bucl^an, “ that the king sent the heads of her father, 
husband, and children> to Isabella, on purpose to try whether so violent 
a woman, in a paroxysm of grief, as sometimes happens, might not 
betray the secrets of her soul ; but she,tthough affected at the unexpected 
sight, used no intemperate expressions.” M‘Crie says that he has an old 
manuscript which records this piece of savage brutality, and adds that the 
old lady “ said nothing, but that they worthilie died, gif that whilk wea 
laid against them were tretv I” 

The Bass continued to bo one of the strcngtlis or fortresses of Scotland 
during the sixteenth centmy, Jamea the Sixth paid a visit to it in 1581, 
and coveted the possession of the island, probably from his partiality for 
Solan geese. In 1626, dhaiies I. also instituted a claim for the posses¬ 
sion of the same rock. 

In the time of Cromwell, the public records of the Church of Scotland 
were removed for safety’s sake to the Bass, but the rock yielded to the 
Proteeftor the same year (1650), and the records were packed up in casks 
and sent to the Tower of London. “ The auld crag” now began to change 
masters. Having fallen into the possession, first of the Laird of Waugh- 
ton, add after of Sir Andrew Ramsey, Provost of Edinburgh, it w^as, in 
October, 1671, purchased from the latter by Lauderdale, in tho name of 
the go vernm ents to become a state prison, and, as Kirkton observes, “ a 
dear bargain it was” (4000L sterling). 

Lauderdale thus became, among his many^cther titles of honour, Cap¬ 
tain of the Bass ; and the “ auld crag,” garrisoned by a mde and licen¬ 
tious soldiery, bristling with cannon, and frowning defiance on all around 
(like a “ castle in the moon,” old Kirkton describes it), was converted 
into a prison for the persecuted Presbyterian ministers, with whom it 
became a rule of practice that whenever any of them was called before 
the council, where either they behoved to satisfy the bishop or else go to 
the Bass, to prefer the latter alternative; and the Rev. James Anderson 
records tfie imprisonments of no less than thi^y-uine martyrs to this 
abominable persecution of the early Presbyterians and Covenanters. 

Ansong the most interesting of these martyrs of the Bass, may be 
,aioti(^ the austere and gloomy Alexander Peden, who, acc(»dio^ to the 
<dnwhde8 of the timoi was gifted with foresight* Fed^ had joined the 
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CoTenanten who were defeated in ^ PeutJaod Hills o^ke 28th df 
November, 1^66, and be was confined in the Bass for iinpoda of four 
years, at a time when there were there also several other enlmd&t ministers 
^of the same principles as hims^ bat they were eonfined in separate 
cells, and only at times allowed to assemble together for devotional 
exercises* 

It is related, that when Feden was a prisoner in die Bass, being en^ 
gaged in the public worship of God, a young woman came tothe cham** 
her door mocking withiJoud laughter.’’ He sai^, ‘<Poor thing, thou 
meekest and laughest at the worsi^p of God ; but, ere long, God will 
work such a sudden^surpising judgment on thee, that shall stay thy 
laughing, and thou shalt not escape it/* Very shortly thereafter, as she 
was walking upon the rock, there came a blast of wind that swept her 
into tlie sea, and she was lost. 

Such was the bold and awakening tenor of Peden’s addresses^ and 
which, according to hig biograpljer (Walker in “ Biograph. Presb.”), re¬ 
minded his listener of Elijah or of John the Baptist, that he converted a 
soldier, who refused afterwards to lift his arms “ against Jtesus •Christ’s 
cause, or to persecute his people.” It is also related of Fedeu, that on the day 
on which the Covenanters were discomfited at Bothwell Bridge, the 22nd 
of June, 1679, he was near the bewder, forty miles distant from the scene of 
action. Yet when he^was informed that the people were waiting for sermon, 
he replied, “ Let the people go to their prayers, for me, I neither can nor will 
preacli any this day, for our friends are fallen and fled before the enemy at 
Hamilton, and they arc bagging and hashing them down, and their blood 
is running like water.” He is also reported to have spoken in a similar 
strain at the defeat of the insurgents at Pentland Hills. 

la 1682 he united in marriage John Brown of Priesthill, to Isabel 
Weir, his second wife. At the close of the ceremony the gloomy fanatic 
is said to have addressed the bride as follows,—Isabel, you have got a 
good man to be your husband, but you will not enjoy him long ; prize his 
company, and keep linen by you to be his winding-sheet, for you will need 
it when 3 '^ou are not looking for it, and it will be a bloody one.” "Browix 
was shot by Clavcrhouse in the beginning of May, 1655, that is, three 
years afterwards. • 

After taking refuge for some years in Ii'eland, Peden returned with a 
few followers to Scotland, where they were hunted about by the dragoons 
like wild beasts. On one occasion, having sought refuge in a mo ss where 
the cavalry could not easily follow them, Peden fervently prayed to God 
to oast the lap of his cOTk” around them, and forthwith a dark cloud 
of mist is said to have come on, and to have completely screened them 
from their pursuers. For a long time Peden Vandered from one lurking 
place to another till he grew weary of such a life of persecution, and an 
affecting incident is related of his visiting the grave of Richard Cameron, 
who, with eight of his followers, was killed at Airs Moss by a party of 
dragoons under Bruce of Earlshall. Harassed and vexed, he sat down 
by tlie ^ave, and, as he thought of the happiness of his belm'ed friend, 
who had exchanged afl his sufferings for the martyr’s crown, while he 
himself was still enduring ** the scorching heat of persecution,” meehiy 
raising his eyes to Heaven, he prayed “Oto be wi’ Ritchie!” t 

At length Peden’s bodily inSrinities rendering him tumble to wander 
i^bout, he caused a cave to be dug, with a willow bush covering its mouthy 
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* 11 ^ his brother's house in the parish of Som. His persecutors getting 

he wos^ sougnt the house in vain. At length the stern 
prc^ter, sc^ewhat softened by the prospect of eternity, died on the 28th 
of January, 1686, and iras privately buned in, the church of Auchinleok^ 
The dragoons, however, informed of his death and burial, pulled his 
corpse out of the grave after it had lain six weeks, and being prevented 
hanging it in chains, they buried it at the gallows' foot at Cumnock. As 
Peden foretold his death, so Wodrow says, ** This raising him after ho 
was buried, Mr. Peden before his death did vei^ positively foretell before- 
several witnesses, some of whom arc^ yet alive who were present, from 
whom I have it, else I should not have noticed it herS.” 

Yet Wodrow, who relates this, and Lord Grange, according to the Rev.. 
James Anderson, 'call the authenticity of these prophecies ascribed to 
Peden in questioS. They are, moreover, scarcely more than what might 
be expected fixmi a mind highly excited by the fervour of fanaticism, and 
most deeply moved by years of gloomy and incegsant persecution. As 
Mr. Anderson justly remarks, there is every reason to believe, that in¬ 
dividuals have had ^presentiments of events which afterwards befel both 
themselves and others^ however this may be accounted for. 

James Mitcliell, known to the readers of Scottish history chiefly from 
his bold but unsuccessful attempt to .a^assinate Archbishop Sharp, who 
was afterwards slain by John Balfour of Burley, was also a prisoner of 
the Bass. Previously to his being conveyed to the Bass, he was subjected 
to the torture of the “boots,” an instrument which consisted of four pieces 
of wood very firmly fastened together, so as to form a kind of box capa¬ 
ble of admitting the leg. Into this were inserted moveable staves, be¬ 
tween which and the box a wedge was driven, so as to squeeze or com¬ 
press the leg to almost any degTee, according to the number of strokes 
given to it. Bishop Burnet observes that the common torture was only 
to drive the wedges between the instrument and the calf of the leg, but 
that he had been told that they were sometimes driven in between it and 
the shin bone. 

Mr. Anderson narrates the circumstances of Mitchell's torture as fol¬ 
lows :— 

Upoiyhe 24th (January, 1676), according to the appointment of the councir,. 
the committee of council and lords of justiciary, in their robes, constituted into 
a court, assembled in the Parliament House, where the justiciary court was^ 
ordinarily held . The executioner was also present with the boots. Mitchell 
being brougRT before the bar, was asked by the Lord Preses if he would yet 
confess before he was put to the torture, lie stiK declined ; and afler protest¬ 
ing before God and tlieir lordships, that whatever might be extorted from him 
by torture, should not be made use of against him or any other person in judg¬ 
ment, nor have any force in law, he said, “ You may call the man whom you 
Itave appointed to your work.” A macer was instantly ordered to call upon 
the executioner and two oflicers, who bound him in an arm-chair, and bringing 
the boots, inquired which of his legs they should take. The lords bade the 
executioner take any of them ; upon which he laid the left leg in the boot. 
But Mitchell, lifting it out, said, “Since the judges have not determined it, 
take the beat of the two, for 1 freely bestow it in the cause and put his right 
leg into the engine. After the torture was begun the king’s advocate lectured 
him upon the sovereignty of the magistrate, and on the sinfulne^ of lying upon 
any acclunt. Mitchell replied, “ t would say more than the advocate ; 1 would 
aay that the magistrate whom God hath appointed is God’s deputy, and that 
> boib the throne and the judgment are the Xord’s while he judges tot God aOd 
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according to thd law of God. and that a great part of Ins office is^ deliver the 
oppressed out of the hand of the oppressor, and to shed no irfjocent blood; 
and that not only is sinful, but that a pernicious speaking of the truth U 
fi dreadful sin before God, wisen it tends to the shedding of innocent blood/* 
During the torture? upwards of thirty written questions were put to him, and 
his answers were taken down from his mouth. The executioner at every stroke 
inquired if he had any more to say, to which Mitchell answered, “ No raore» 
my lords!” At the ninth stroke lie fainted through the extremity of pain* 
upon which the execution^ exclaimed* " Alas! my lords; iie is gone, he is 
gone.” Then the torture was stopped. Recovering ih a short time, he was 
carried to prison in thg chair on which*lie suffered. 

It was proposed to subject the other leg to the same treatment, but 
some of the Covenanters having sent a letter to Sharp, assuring him that 
if he persisted in torturing the panel, he should liavfi a shot from a 
steadier band, nothing further of the hind was attempted. But the 
revenge of Sharp could be satisfied with nothing less than the death of 
Ins enemy, and 3Htchell was ultimately executed on the Grassmarket, 
Edinburgh, on the 18th of January, 1678. ^ * • 

Among tile last of those who w'ere immured iq this Scottish bastile, 
were Sir Hugh Campbell and Sir George Campbell, of Cesnock, James 
Fithie, A. Dunbar, J, Greig, Petcql^id, A. Sbeilds, W,Spence, J, Stewart, 
and John Blackaddpr; to the latter of whom great interest attaches 
itself, from his advanced years and tried virtues. This estinmble man 
>vas placed for ever beyond the reach of persecution by his death, which 
took place on the rock, in December, 16Sd. All these imprisonments* 
it is to be observed, occurred before 1688. 

On the 10th of December of that year, the scone shifted. Beacons 
miglit have been observed on the Bass, North Berwick Law, and other 
adjacent heights, erected by tlie Scottish council on their first alarm of 
the invasion of the Prince of Orange. But the prince had landed in 
England, and the government of James fell without a struggle. The 
inhabitants of Edinburgh rose that clay in a tumult, and 400^. wei*e 
offeredfor the chancellor, the Earl of Perth, dead ctf* alive. Meanwhile, 
a small suspicious-looking sloop might have been observed making its 
way down the Firth. That vessel contained the obnoxioug earl, who, 
taking the alarm, had embarked for France “ with all imaginable secrecy, 
himself in woman’s habit, and his wife in man’s apparel,”—a sad plignt 
for the Popish chancellor, who had ridden rough-shod for so many 
years over the liberties and religion of his country. Following hard in 
the wake of the sloop, was a light war-boat, manned with thirty-six bold 
sailors, fully armed, under the command of one Wilson, who had one© 
been a buccaneer. By a strange coincidence, 4he pursuers overtook the 
fugitive just as he was passing the Bass, and the hardy sailors seized upon 
their prey opposite that castle into which he had committed so many 
guileless men. 

Again the scene changed^ The rock, after liolding out under Charles 
Maitland, the deputy goveraor, in the name of the exiled king, till 1690, 
was surrendei’ed up to government, but strangely enough, it fell again into 
the temporary possession of the adherents of James. A few daring young 
officers, who had been taken prisoners at Cromdalo, and had been s^nt to 
the Bass, formed a plan for surprising the place, wliich succeeded. Being 
supplied with provisions by their friends on shore, and receiving reinforce¬ 
ments from abroad, they contrived to keep their ground for several years. 
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plund^d various merchant vessels, made ail of them pay tribute 
iStmt came tmbm reach of their guns, and craning un their boats to the 
rock, bade defiance to all attempts to dislod]^ thein.^«One Mr. Trotter^ 
having been condeipned to be hanged for oonveying^to them suppUes, 
'Qiej mscharged a gun-shot among the crowd met to witness his execution 
cppoffite the island, where the Covenanters hadako received in former times 
a gun-shot when assembled at prayer, and dispersed them, though it 
did not prevent the execution at a difiPerent miace. At length, Eling 
'William despatched two ships of wai;, which ai^d by smaller vessels, cut 
ofi*their supplies and reduced them to the necessity of^apitulating in April, 
1694. Thus the Bass was the last place that held out for James in 
Scotland. After the surrender an order was given to demolish all the 
fortifications and buildings on the Bass, and to remove the cannon and 
ammunition, which was finally carried into execution in 1701, since which 
time the Bass has remained in its present untei^anted and uncared-for 
condition. 

With the revolution a new generation sprang up. A marked difierence 
nught have been ob^rved even in the immediate descendants of the 
Covenanters. It was persecution that made prophets of Alexander Peden, 
of Thomas Hog, and of Donald Cargil* Adan> Blackadder, second son 
of the martyr of the Bass, made merry^ at the remembrance of the hard¬ 
ships to which in early youth he was subjected on his father’s account. 
But on the 21st of April, 1713, a grave, military-looking man, might 
have been observed standing by the sea-beach of Dunbar, his eyes 
intently fixed in the direction of the Bass. This was Colonel John Black- 
adder, the younger son of the same worthy sufferer; who, after dis¬ 
tinguishing nimself under the great Duke of Marlborough, liad come to 
revisit the scene of his father’s martyrdom, with the feelings at once of a 
brave soldier and a devout Christian. 

In 1789, a pedlar, laden with pieces of muslin and verse, ^nd with the 
prospectus of his first publication In his pocket, stood on the same coast, 
wondering at what he«describes as “ a large rock rising out of the sea to 
the dreadful height of fiOO feet (420 in reality), giving the spectator an 
awful idea of its Almighty Founder, who wei^eth the mountains in 
scales, %nd the hills in a balance.” This poor literary pedlar was Alex¬ 
ander Wilson, the author of the “ American Ornithology,”—a work 
completed by a fervent admirer of the pedlar s genius, irance Charles 
Luoien Bubhaparte. 

Who will deny the interest of romance to the Bass Rock ? It is a 
pi^ that its historians,* instead of giving a coloured lithograph of the 
well known “Lavatera Arborea,” did not ^ve one good sketch of the 
** auld crag.” The two woodcuts in the body of the work are con¬ 
temptible. 


* l^ie Bass Bock: its Civil and Ecclesiastical History, Geology, Mart3rrology, 
Zodogy, and Botany. Its Civil and Ecclesiastical History, by the Ber, Thomas 
M*Cri& Its Geology, by Hugh Miller. The Martyrs, by the Bev, Jamee 
Anderson. Its Zoology, by Dr. John Fleming. Its Botany, by Professor Balfour* 
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God vill not take this for a good hill of reckoning— 

Jf««.-*Spent upon my pleasures forty years.-^Bz8HOP Haix. 

Tsn minutes to midnij^ht! In that short space of time, for I hare 
been told that I was bom as the clock was striking,* I shall exactly hare 
completed my seventieth year: 1 siiall have lived the threescore years 
and ten which, according to the Psahmst, are the days of man’s age^ 
“ so soon passeth it away and we are gone.” Even when ensconced in 
this safe and sheltered study, a midnight storm has ever oppressed me 
with a feeling of awe, not unmingled with a sense of indefinite danger. 
That invisible ^ant the wind, howling as if in triumph for the shipwrecks 
and ruin he has occasiohed, and taking the earth with his footsteps as 
he rushes onto spread wider teiTor and destruction ; the lightning dash; 
the deafening peal of thunder; the violent'plashiflgs of the storm- 
driven rain; the fury of the elements fighting together in the dark, can 
seldom be heard, even by the bravest, without a deep and anxious emo¬ 
tion. To me, however, sitting as I now am in the very centre of 
England’s mighty metropolis, infinitely more affecting, more soul-sub¬ 
duing is the Intense silence which at present reigns around me. A mil¬ 
lion and a half of human beings simultaneously enjoying peace, fellow¬ 
ship, and oblivion, by the single touch of Nature that “ makes the whole 
world kin old and young, rich and poor, the beggar and the peer, the 
sleeper upon straw and upon eider down, the happy and the wretched, 
all brought to an absolute equality when once* they have “ steeped their 
senses in forgetfulness,” forms a consoling fact, which may well reconcile 
us to the apparent inequalities of human condition. During one-third 
of their lives, for such is the average portion of our sleep, the whole of 
mankind are on a perfect level. 

Hist! hark! the paiish clock is striking. How slowly and with 
what a thrilling solemnity does the sound vibrate through the still night 
air, as if every pulsation were conscious that many a human pqjse was 
simultaneously and finally ceasing to beat. Yes, so it is. With the throb 
of every new second scores of human hearts are throbbing for the last 
time. Dong! dong! dong! Surely there is something*unusually 
mournful and funereal in the tone: it seems to strike upon my heart ana 
chill it: I could almost fancy that I am listening to my own passing 
knell. How the clock lingers, as if the hanuner were afraid to strike 
the bell. Twelve at last. Thank Heaven that is the final blow. Mid¬ 
night has come and gone, and I am seventy years old. 

Incontestable as is the fact, I can hardly realise it to my mind, so easy 
is it with a single backward glance, and in half a second of time, to recall 
the whole of my long life—infancy, childhood, manhood, old age, with all 
their myriad hojpes, fears, and changes. Strange! that we can thus 
compress an entire lengthened existence into a passing thought; nay, 
not only our own individual history, but that of the whole human race. 
In a moment, the mind’s eye runs over six thousand years, yet we cannot 
look forward even for a day, an hour, a minute. What power over the 
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i]Mt| 'wlMttwnpotence as to the future; what inimitable retrospective 
vision^ how S^olute our prosjjective blinduess ! 

This utter, sdlbess, the midnight stillness of a vast metropolis, the 
living death, as it were, of its countless inhabitants, is more than solemn,* 
it is awful. It is not so much the total absence of sound as the actual 
presence of a silence so deep that it is felt—Ihad'almost said is heard by 
the thrilling heart. Ha I was that a cricket’s chirping ? No, nothing 
so cheerful. *Tis the expiring fire clicking its^wn death-watch. See ! 
a fresh coal fiares up cfor a moment, casting spectral gleams that flutter 
about the books as if they were the* spirits of aut} 4 >rs, hovering around 
the volumes in which they are entombed. A library is a cemeteiy of 
intellects, and if disembodied ghosts may haunt our churcliyards, why 
may not this burial-ground of minds be visited by similar apparitions. 
Now they flit away ; they melt into the gloom ; but methinks I am still 
surrounded by spiritual emanations. 

A naan’s seventieth birthday is seldom a very theerful one, and upon 
mine, at the present moment, every thing conspires to cast a gloom not 
less depressing tbaft if my last hour were come. It cannot be far off. 
I have passed life’s clistomary limit, and am now a trespasser on the 
domain of death, whose steel-traps and spring-guns are lying In wait for 
every foot-fall. Nor are these his only weapons. He may be flying 
towards me on the wings of invisible miasmata ; he may he secreted in 
my veins ; an apoplexy may smite me in this arm-chair, and so the 
anniversary of my birthday may be my day of death. How can I resist 
the contagion of such fears when I look around me ? 

The dim and waning lamp seems to intimate that its last hour is at 
hand; that, like myseli, it has nearly reached its allotted bourne. There 
is a Bioumful significance* in the warning, and, lo! behold ! I see two 
gigantic numerals darkly shadowed on the opposite side of my study ; 
they are the figures 70! Well, I know that I am threescorg and ten ; I 
have just been recording it; there needs no ghost to tell mo this. Why 
then, ij it shouted to mine eyes with such Stentorian rudeness? And 
what portends this prefernatural handwriting on tlie wall ? Perchance, to 
apprise me that tlio empire of my life is about to pass away: but, why 
am I iff bo 'bewildered and appalled by so miraculous a notification ? 
Pshaw! how the doubtful light has befooled mine eyes! I now see that the 
imagined numerals are only the shadows of the chains that sustain the 
lamp. What a relief to discover the real nature of these phantom figures, 
for their aspect was startling and fearful: and yet, what weakness, what 
cowardice, to be thus overcome ! 

To shake off such idle^nd unmanly apprehensions, I arose from my 
arm-chair, and walked away from the table by which I had been sitting; 
but at the very first step, the disturbance and alarm of my mind were 
confirmed, instead of being allayed, for, as 1 looked downwards, methought 
1 stood upon the edge of my own dark grave,' at the bottom of which I 
could discern the faint gleam of a coffin-plate. So palpable did the yawn¬ 
ing aperture appear, that I cautiously put forward one of my feet, to 
assure myself of its existence; but, feeling the soft carpet beneath me, I 
slowly ventured to take three successive steps, the grave appearing to re¬ 
cede as 1 advanced. At the third movement, my foot thrust away the 
supposed coffin-plate : it did not give forth a metallic sound, md as it 
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caught the light* I perceived that it was a gilded envelop^as^* which 
had? doubtless,^ fallen on the ground when I moved the^ble. Em¬ 
boldened bjr tiiris discovery to seek the cause of the receding grave* I 
mund that it was neither more nor less than the dark shade of mj own 
body thrown down by the suspended lamp. I despised myself for having 

! caused and shuddered, still more for having been deceived, for most men 
lad rather be frightened but of their wits by a real, than outwitted by a 
fancied cause of terror. | 

1 turned round, the imaginary grave had disajl^eared, the shadows 
being now behind me, and I could riot help exclaiming, 

“ What a poor, nervous simpleton have I been ! I am not usually su¬ 
perstitious, never was a believer in omens, have always felt a contempt 
for those who credit the existence of apparitions, goblin?, spectral mani¬ 
festations, and all the raw-head and bloody-bones of the nursery. Ridi¬ 
culous trash! fit only for brain-sick old women pf either sex, and chicken- 
hearted girls ” * 

Scarcely had these words escaped my lips, when, with an involuntary 
cry, and a shuddering start, I stood transfixed anc^ a^ast, my eyes dis¬ 
tended, my teeth chattering, the perspiration oozing from my brow. 
Another living being st(K)d in th^ room, or rather beyond the room, and 
yet distinctly visible,* for it seemed to be staring at me out of the dim 
vacuity beyond the walls of my study. I rubbed my eyes, to assure my¬ 
self that I was not dreaming, and leaned forwards, fixing my looks 
piercingly upon the phenomenon before me. The apparition moved, it 
appeared to be advancing towards mo, and, as my boasted disbelief in 
spectres began to be converted into a vague but intense ten*or, I will 
frankly confess that I felt strongly tempted to make an immediate escape 
from the room. Deciding, after a moment’s‘further deliberation, upon 
instant flight, I moved towards the door at the opposite extremity of the 
room; but tm the figure did the same, with the manifest intention of in¬ 
tercepting me, I suddenly drew up and stood still, utterly paralysed by 
conflicting emotions, and my spectral autagonist* made no further ap¬ 
proaches. My retreat cut off, and my suspense becoming intolerable, t 
exclaimed, in a faltering voice, , 

“Who are you? Why do you thus haunt me ? Avaunt—bcgoiae—un¬ 
real mockery, hence!” 

The lips of the vision moved, but I could hear nothing exce})t the faint 
echo of my own words. It has spoken, thought I to mysdf, but as a 
spirit, I presume its revelations are not audible “ to ears of flesh and 
blood.” 

To be made desperate is to be frightened out of fear, and such being 
my plight, I determined to meet my supernatural visitant face to face, 
and solve the mystery of its nature whatever might be the result. For 
this purpose, I summoned^all my courage, and took three steps forward. 
The spectre did the same, eyeing me all the time with a keen and startled 
scrutiny, as if it were scarcely less bewildered than myself. Three steps 
more; we were within an arm’s length of each other, I panted with agi¬ 
tation, so did the phantom, this was somewhat encouraging ; I slowly 
put forth my hand, mentally ejaculating “ now shall I know what thou 
art.” My trembling hand encountered a cold gleaming substance, the 
very touch of which revealed its nature, and I recovered the self-posses¬ 
sion which had so strangely deserted me when I beheld before me a large 
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elievd-glAsi^ which had been placed in my atady a few hours before, pre* 
juratory to its being removed into one of the bedrooms. In the excited 
and disordered state of my mind, and in the dimness of the room that 
lendered every thing indistinct, I had actually been haunted by the 
reflection of my own figure I 

Relieved from the oppression of this sel&created nightmare, my heart 
leaped up, I breathed more freely, and would have smiled at my own 
folly, but I felt both indignant and ashamed and petulantly turning 
round the glass with Its face to the \^all so that it could not again delude 
me, Z threw myself back into my arm chmr. * 

But my mind could not recover its serenity, nor could I altogether, 
even when my eyes were shut, shake off the impression that a figure 
from the world df spirits was still standing before me. Nay, as I gazed* 
or seemed to gaze at it through my closed lids, methought that its lips 
again moved, and that a deep and solemn voice distinctly articulated the 
following words, 

“ Man of seventy! what have Heaven and the world done for thee ? 
What hast thou done /or Heaven and the world ? Render unto thyself 
an account of thy kewardship!” 

Although the silence and the reflection of afev/ minutes convinced me 
that this imagined mandate was tbc mere illusion of my own excited 
smses, It weighed heavily upon my mind, and my self-accusing medita¬ 
tions assumed the form of the following reply to the injunction. In 
answer to the first question, this is my deposition* 

Bom at a lucky and interesting period, in the freest, happiest, and 
most civilised country of the world, I received from Heaven a vigorous 
and healthy frame, and more than an average share of mental faculties, 
however I may have neglected to cultivate and improve them. At the 
age of twenty-one, my father having died when 1 was a minor, I suc¬ 
ceeded to a landed estate of 3000Z. a year, and as 1 always lived up to 
my income, 1 have actually spent upon the enjoyments and luxuries of 
life nearly 150,0002. . Even as a child I was petted and spoiled, so that 
it is almost impossible to estimate what the world has done for me since 
my birth, in |ihe multiform and incessant tribute that it pays to the indi¬ 
vidual demands of wealth and civilisation. Hardly would it be an exag¬ 
geration were I to exclaim, 

^ Creation’s heir, the world, the world is mine! 


for it has offered up sacrifices to me as if I were its absolute lord and 
master. In South America, miners have been digging the ore for my 
gold and silver plate, anddbr the minor magic coin that supplies almost 
every want; in North America, innumerable labourers have been pro¬ 
ducing rice and other edibles, and cotton and tobacco for my food, raiment, 
and cigars: African nations have made war upon each other that slaves, 
tran^rted to the West Indies, might supply sugar and coffee for my 
ddectation; in Asia, millions have toiled, during their whole lives, that 
1 might never have a moment’s want of tea, silk, spices, and other pro* 
duefe: Vrhile Europe has lavished upon me all the luxuries which her 
arts, her science, and her manufactures have enabled her to pour forth 
with sueh unbounded {H^gality and in such inimitable perfection. Upon 
every sea, and upon every road, and with every wind, hj night and bv 
day, have the puiyeyors to my pleasures been hurrying toward me with 
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ears 

ours 


tkw My Tietuallers are ubiquitotei* The caMeed a hundred 

hiUs are mine; so aire the com, milky and bon^K^our Eti|^lish valleys; 
40 are the grapes that empiuple die ^ny dopes of France and Germany. 
Air yields me up ks tezumts; so does the ocean, from the turtle of me 
Western Isles, to the humble herring of our British coasts. 

How many droves and flocks of cattle, how many flights of birds, how 
many shoals of fish^ havelbeen entombed in this omnivoroiis body, ’tw^e 
vain to calculate; but rebkoning my consumption of claret at only a 
bottle per diem, commencing wiw my entrance at college, where I mnst 
learnt to be a tippler,* I And that 1 must have swallowed nearly 20,000 
bottles, exclusive of other wines I 

That I, an absolute idler, doing and producing nothing myself, might 
enjoy this Sybarite life in perfect security from either foreign or domestic 
assailants,—formidable fleets have sailed around my native coasts, power¬ 
ful arnHes have guarded the interior of the country, a numerous and vigi¬ 
lant police has protected me wherever I resided; and while the whole 
subject world has thus ministered to my corporeal ^ants and personal 
safety, the tributaries to my mental gratifications have been equally nu¬ 
merous and diligint. Artists of every description, my nlnquitous masters 
of the revels, have toiled incessantly for my delight. Architects, sculp¬ 
tors, painters, have eichausted their invention and their skill to recreate 
mine eye ; dramatists, musicians, composers, dancers, have devoted y 
to their respective callings that I might lounge away a few pleasant hi 
at an opera or a play ; printers and pressmen and editors have worked 
through the whole night in order that the very latest public or private 
intelligence, illustrated by the comments of enlightened minds, may be 
conveyed to me in the morning paper that awaits my coming down stairs 
after a long night’s tranquil rest; novelists have racked their brains that 
my mind’s eye, when it wanted amusement, may gaze upon scenes of 
mimic life dftplayed before me in all the variety of a never-ending drama ; 
bards have outwatched the midnight lamp, or soared with air-cleaving 
pinions into the realms of fancy, that they may spread before me an in¬ 
tellectual banquet, adorned with sweet ana brilliant flowers fresh gathered 
from the Poet’s Paradise ; and as if the present had not lavished offerings 
enough to surfeit me with pleasures, historians have conjured up th# actors 
and the actions of the past, parading the dead centuries before me with 
all the vividness and the magnificence of a living pageant.* 

This is abortion, and only a portion, of what Heaven and the world 
have done for me. And in return for this prodigality of blessings, for 
this subservient tribute from earth and its inhabitants, what have 1 done ? 
What acknowledgment have I made to the Divine Donor of all my privi¬ 
leges and enjoyments ? Ingrate that I am! I have never reco^ised 
them as I ought; never felt that while they gave me superior rights, 
they imposed upon me commensurate duties; never reflected that the 
bestower of all my gifts and advantages would one day demand from me 
an exact account of my stewardship.' Occasional dozings and the rote- 
muttering of responses in a curtained pew, and such cold observance of 
forms and (^^nventionalities as mig^t just preserve my character for deco¬ 
rum, have constituted the whole of my pharisaical devotion ; but as to 
that vital and practical religion which shows its love of the Creator by 


* Suggested by a passage in Dr. Arnett’s ^ Elements of Phyricst” 
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all that he has created; which makes a man sensilble that he has 
a^hlgh missioh to perfonoi and that life has been given to him As a trust 
for his own moral ^vancement, and/or the benefit of bis fellow-creatures; 
.-^for all these high purposes, the only ones that can give a dweller upon 
earth a claim upon Heaven, alas! for these I .hare lived utterly and 
miserably in vain. Ob, my offence is rank !” No defence, no excuse, 
no palliation, no plea is left to me,—and no ^source, except to confess 
my life-long culpability, and to throw myseli: upon the mercy of my 
Judge. c 

And what have I done for the world; I have gi/fen up to it my three¬ 
score years and ten. But bow ha^t thou spent them, man of seventy? 
Bender unto thyself an account of thy stewardship. Humiliating task ! 
but it shall be pS^ormed. Truth imposes upon me the degrading, but 
richly-merited penance of committing the following record to paj^r as— 

c « 


•The time-table of a men septuagenaey- 

• ^ Year*. 

I will begin with the, years which, from the requirements of our 
common nature, or from my habitual waste of time, %ay bo con¬ 
sidered, so far as regards any serviceable purpose, to have been 
absolutely lost. Including the somnolent periodc of infancy and 
childhood, and making allowance for the sluggish habits of my 
whole after-life, I calculate that I have slept, and dozed, and 
dreamed away nine or ten hours in every twenty-four, which, for 
seventy years absorbs about . *. . . . . . 32 

At school, with tutors, at college, I spent about twenty years, and 
having forgotten, in two or three, all the Latin and Greek and 
nearly every thing else* that I had learnt, except my collegiate 
vices and expensive habits, I cannot put down for actual loss of 

time less than.• . '. 13i 

Wasted, not in doing nothings, for that would embrace nearly my 
whole life, but literally in doing nothing^ two hours a day, about G 
Expended in stag, fox, hare, and badger hunting; in coursing, 
i*acing, copkiighting, fishing; in shooting birds and beasts of all 
sorts^as I always was an indefatigable sportsman, and began the 
work of destruction when I was ten years-old, I cannot reckon this 
waste at less than six hours a day, which, in sixty years of 313 
days each, for on Sundays 1 killed nothing but time, amounts to 134 
N.B.—Estimating my slaughter as an amateur butcher at the 
very moderate number of only two lives a day, exclusively of the 
innumerable sufferers that I have maimed and lacerated, leaving 
most of them to die in anguish, .! find that in sixty years (exclud¬ 
ing sabbaths), I have, for my mere amusement, aestroyed nearly 
thirty-eight thousand of God s innocent creatures!) 

In smoking, from my entrance at college to the present day, I cannot 
have pi^ed out less than two hours per diem, or about . . • 4 

In gambling, steeple-chasing, hurdle-racing, drinking-bouts, yacht¬ 
ing, lounging at club windows-but stay, let me reckon up— 

hey—how—what! does the sum total—do my wasted years —— 
already amount to . ..69 


God forgive me! it is even so, and there are iUme still to be added to 




Childhood, 
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the frightful catalogue. 0\i that the recording angel would let^fall a tear 
upon the figures, “ and blot them out fiw ever!” Oh that I couldf orget 
the post, and cease to fear for the future. But it may not "be. To me, 
henceforth^ erezy^lay shall be a» a day of judgment, axkd before mine 
eyes shall I ever l^hold ‘Hhe great book,” with the blazon of my wasted 
years, written in the indelible ink of a conscience that cannot take refuge 
in oblivion. Wretch that I am! Titus complained that he had lost a day 
because he had not done \ good action. Alas! 1 have similarly lost a 
life, a whole life, a long lilb! Were I to die this day, what record of my 
existence could be Inscribed on my topibstone? It would exhibit the dates 
of my birth and of my death, with an interval between them of seventy 
years, through which I shall have passed, like an arrow through the blank 
air, without leaving a trace of my passage, or even a shadow to mark my 
path. Atonement! atonement! is there not time for miking some sort 
of retribution ? I must not die, I am afraid of death, because I am 
utterly ashamed of my life. It may still be prolonged. Men by their 
stren^h may reach fourscore years, saith the Psalmist, yet is their age 
but labour and sorrow. Not thus shall it he with mg, if I am longer 
spared. My labour shall be a labour of love ; my scyrow shall be for the 
past, not for the coming time. My future existence, whatever bo its 
term, shall be offered up as an expiatory sacrifice for the offences and 
omissions of threescore years and ten. Not a day, not an hour, will I 
pass without endeavouring to deposit an offering upon the altar of human 
happiness and advancement, without ardently seeking to discharge some 
portion of the long long, career tliat I owe to Heaven and to the world. 

Go and do thou likewise^ 0 septuagenarian reader, if, unfortunately, 
thy Time-table” should have borne any resemblance to mine. 


CHILDHOOD. 

BY THOMAS ROSCOE, ESQ. 

Jx)ST joys of innocence and cliildhood! fled— 

Fled is your light of Heaven that rose so fair, 

When time was young and lovely; grief and care 
Have blighted now your flowers, their last bloom shed, 

And all my after days are cold and dead : 

Ah, could we kneel as then we knelt in player. 

Adore with thoughts no taints of earth impair, 

Fresh from the soul, our last hope were not sped. 

Let not the vision leave me with my rest 
Metbought I stray’d where fadeless flowers were springing, 
And in your solitude those birds were singing, 

That once I heard,* as wandering fancy blest, 

An angel talked with me, and all seemed bliss, 

I woke and found it—breaking bosom— 
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LIFE AND REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

* 

BY CTEU8 B£XfeO»G> B8Q» 

Chaptbb'XX. 

Inaugural Addrejaa—'Political Peelings of tUe PoeM^Beath of the Poet’s Priend, 
Bugald Stewart—Banim’s Verses—Lord Dillon md the Symposia—Character¬ 
istic Abstractions—JWnner Parties—Cavahers mid Poundheada—^Prizes Dis¬ 
tributed at Glasgow—A Breakfast ir Seymour-street—The Bwfcop of Toronto 
—Sir Bobert PeeL « 


The poet, vmn bis arrival at Glasgow, promised the students anew 
that he would ^ide by them and fill the rectorship, if, on due considera¬ 
tion, they could find no one more likely to unite their suffrages, who satis-* 
fied dietn better. A new election then took place, and Campbell was voted 
lord rector by a larger majority of the students lhan before, and by three 
out ofithe four naitions. 

On the 5th of December, at three o’clock, no exclusion of the public 
happening, a great assemblage of persons took place at the Hall, and 
when the doors were thrown open, tJie bmlding, galleries and all, was 
filled to an overflow. For some time a noise and uproar prevailed, which 
was silenced by the Principal. The oath being administered to the new 
lord rector, and having signed it, he addressed the students to the 
following effect 

** Gentlemen, —It is an understood conventional propriety among all 
civilised elective bodies, that when the tumult of election has subsided, 
there should be an amnesty proclaimed as to past hostile feeling, and an 
abstinence observed on the one side from all hostile language, and on the 
other from any ungentlemanlike expression of discontent. I come not 
to break up any such amnesty. I am not capable of degrading myself 
on this bench by an insidious insinuation against any man’s motives or 
conduct. You, in tl^^s free exercise of your elective franchise, had a more 
than ordinary right to be divided in yoiu opinions; and this division 
would .hav^ been to me, if I needed it, only a fresh incentive to my desire 
of nmking you all my constituents in your hearts, by the faithful per¬ 
formance of my duty. But contrary to wliat would otherwise he my 
wish, I shall be obliged, for a few moments, to speak of myself; for 
there are some circumstances respecting my motives and conduct in the 
present affair that may be unknown to, or misapprehended by, many indi¬ 
viduals in this assembly. It may not be generally known, that, before I 
suffered myself to be preposed for this high mark of your favour, I had 
ascertained the entire improbability of Lord John Russeirs being able to 
accept of your rectorship, if it had been offered to him. It is also a fact, 
tW I knew not a single poptdar name, except this nobleman’s, that was 
likely to have divided your suffrages, at the time when I received and 
answered a first letter, trom a large portion of the students, asking nie to 
say explicitly, whether, in the event of being elected, I would come and 
take the oath for the third and last time. Now, a twelvemonth had not 
elapsed since, in the eye of day, and with emotiems as justifiable as they 
were fervid and sincere, 1 had declared to the assembled students of 
Glasgow, assembled, not at my bidding, but by their own spontaneous 
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eathusUsm, that whilst I Ured^ I should never for^t the maiS&statious 
of their attachment, or refuse them an 7 proc^ of my inter^i Jn their 
welfare, within the small compass of my powmr. And now, when they 
tender me a tok^ of their regard, that was palpably meant to be the 
]&st of its kind,—and now that they urge their token on my acceptance 
by my sympathy in their own interests,-—I ask, in the name of con* 
sistency and warm-heartedness, what was the most natural and proper 
answer 1 should send ? I&at I was in bad health, 1 could not sav; tmt 
it was impossible for me m come, I could not say ; that it would he in*- 
convenient for me to come, 1 disdaii^d to say. For I should thus have 
shown myself a friend weighing the duty of friendship like a light or 
suspected coin in the little scale of my own convenience. Truly enough, 
indeed, I might have pleaded my apology for not coming, that I bad 
already shown some proofs of my good-will in having dome last year, 
merely from anxiety to say a few good words in your behalf to the com¬ 
missioners—a journey that cost me my health, and literally put my life 
itself into peril.* £ut flio busiueS between us now, was not a matter of 
sentimental argumentation, but a practical question, ^whether I should 
fulfil your wishes, and attempt to serve, what you least considered to 
be your interests. And if I had spoken or my former services, the 
simplest youth among yoi* would hjve had a right to ask, ^ If our rector’s 
zeal last year was sq ardent, what has become of it now ? and if he 
could come to us in sickness, why can he not come to us in health ?' 
Besides, all your shrewder students know, as well as I know, that, not 
from any fault or indolence of mine, but from absolute necessity, and 
from due caution not to moot certain points prematurely, I had, all but 
the journey in bad health, a comparatively easy and placid rectorship; 
hut that a crisis was now coming, likely to render the rectorship of this 
year both a trying and a troublesome post. By* what honourable tie was 
1 then bound to insist on leaving that post against your general wish, 
just at the tyne when it might be feared that it would become a little 
more irksome? Was I to have sailed with you all smiles and affection^ 
through the calm, but the moment the water was a tittle ruffled, was I to 
show my romantic interest in you by resolutely going on shore and 
slmdderiiig at the prospect of keeping you company for aaather»year ? 
Wr>s I to send you a fine declaration, forsooth, that my soul and* zeal 
were still yours as much as ever ; but to let it out after ml, that my zeal 
w as of a delicate constitution, that it could not brook any agitation, and 
that it would catch its death of cold on the first exposure to the slightest 
breath of censorious opposition ? No ! I thought it more like a man 
to answer, that, if elected, I should .regard it as my bounden duty to 
come. And if I had sent you any other answer, you might have been 
generally satisfied with me, but I should never have been satisfied with 
myself. I should never have ceased to have a secret misriving, that I 
had tainted some young and ingenuous mind among you with a suspicion, 
that when men speak fervently .of their attachment to any public cause, 
they are not to he literally understood as meaning all that they say. ^ 
Z should not have been satisfied that 1 liad acted up to xny declarations^ 
By-and-by came a letter putting these declarations to the proof, and 
invoking me, by all my past reg^ for the students, to come to them 
immediately. This letter still came &om a majority of them. And yra, 

— . .. ^——11 mm , I . I,,I II,I . . i.ii.i. . 

* See a note, p. 333, chapter xvii., vol. IxxxL, which will explain this allusion. 
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liolEiotirabl% young men, even you have o|Pered me-^for I am bound to 
think youjhonourable—let. me remind ye^ ^ndouff ifrhen I 

1 cobpled my promise of abiding by ’tiby friend with Offer 6 f 
tidthdrawing and supporting any other man who could be found to unite 
more of your suffrages. But mm a ccmtested election I could not ify 
without abandoning my fdends, and my fmth j and all pretensions to 
moral courage; and without setting an example to trustleSsness and 
cowardice before a university resorted to 1^ the youth of England 
and of Ireland, and filled with the young fiearfe 'of my native land. 
I, therefore, return you my best thfinks for this appointment, as a token 
of your confidence and regard. But if I were “to thank you for the 
pageantry and publicity of the office, I should record a sentiment to 
wmch my heart is at this moment an utter and disdainful stranger. For 
supposing, whal is any thing but the case, that in the present circum¬ 
stances of my life, I was much alive to vain-glorious feeling, still your 
rectorship, honourable as it is—if I had been without an affectionate 
interest in my native university—would have been but a sorry bribe to 
my most selfish calculations. And if I had gone on these, I should not 
have had the bonopr of now addressing you. But I had no selfish or 
ignoble motives. And for your crediting this assertion, I palter not with 
suspicions—I appeal to whatever is honourable in your bosoms—and 1 
demand belief. ^ 

No/ gentlemen, I come to you in a frame of mind not indeed crushed, 
though chastened by calamity, but still in a frame of mind little coveting 
any now sprig for my mere vanity to be interwoven with this crape. 
Gentlemen, unavoidable circumstances have robbed me of the lingua 
that would have been necessary for addressing you in a worthy manner, 
'on certain of those points connected with your studies, on which your 
rectors have, for some time past, felt it their duty or their privilege to 
address you. But I have not forgotten one pleasing privilege of office, 
which is that of adding to the prizes that may contributes to excite your 
0 emulation and to exercise your industry. I propose to offer two silver 
medais, to be competed for only by the gown students, for the best exer¬ 
cises in Latin and Greek v^se, on subjects that shall be speedily an¬ 
nounced, .1 propose also to give two gold medals, to be competed for 
onlyH)y ungowned students, and graduates, whether gowned or not, on 
two subjects, which, though not intrinsically improper for the considera¬ 
tion of younger minds, might yet, as subjects of composition, distract 
them from more immediately important pursuits. The first gold medal 
which 1 propose is for the best English essay on * The Evils of Intole¬ 
rance towards those who differ from jus in Religion.^ I use this circuitous 
phrase from disliking couple the epithet with that spirit of 

intolerance which, reversilig the sublime aim of all religion, bows down 
the mind from its celestial aspiration to the anxieties of this world ; like 
the Indian fig-tree, winch, after bearing its head loftily in the sky, turns 
down again its branches from the sunshine of heaven to be blended and 
^ buried in the dirt of earth. Another gold medal shall be given for the 
best English essay ‘ On the Comparative Importance or Scientific and 
ClarSSicaT Instruction in the generd Education of Mankind.’ 

Now let no candidate imagine that I shall favour any essay on this 
subject, on aceotAit of the side which be takes as to tide or that opinion 
■in the comparative estimate, for I sball decide merely by the display of 
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taleat.^ In mu own opinion the importance of dd^ce is paramount; 
but this idea from an unscientific man^ and thus hastily tbrothi out and 
unarmed, will not of course affect you, still less I hope will it cause you 
to suspect that I ^ould depreciate the beautifying and exalting influences 
of classic learning. No! For in looking down through furthest 
imaginable vbtas of futurity, I cannot picture to myself any intelli^nt 
future age in wliich class^i erudition shall not hold a high and glonous 
niche in the grand templ^of human knowledge. 

I have nothing former to add, than to beg you to return assiduously 
to your studies; an^ that if any fefids have sprung up among you in 
consequence of this election you will bury them all in generous ob- 
Uvion,” 

Campbell returned to London in tolerable health. He talked much of 
politics. He contended, on the accession of the Peel and Wellington 
administration in 1828, that there was a want of sound public opinion 
in the country. Speaking of tlie aspect of public affairs to a friend, 
whose transcript of hiswofds is before me, he says:— , 

“ Your feelings on the aspect of affairs are precisely my own. It is 
not that the Tories are in power again, that might b*e, but it is vexatious 
because it proves the lamentable want of a sound public opinion, and the 
corruption of the influential part the English population. The Tories 
may go out, but that*does not cure the evil. Reform must come some 
day, and that not a distant one. Wellington’s bayonets cannot create 
wealth, but may do much towards knocking it down. At our time of 
life, we can expect to see no revival from enforced revolution and all the 
misery it brings before it brings good, I think we all overlook one im¬ 
portant tiling in human affairs, and not an Inconsiderable one. We have 
counted too much on the increasing intelllgenoe of society, without re¬ 
collecting that besides intellect there must be will to move onward, and 
to produce great ameliorations in social life. It is to be feared matters 
are so arranged that the volitions of the dishonest few are and will ever 
bo more concentrated, and therefore more operative than tlioae of the 
many, and that, as of old, to those that have will be given, I do not say 
that the liberal party have acted over well, it has shown duision in itself. 
Each man seems to seek his own good, and forget thiit of the public 
is identified with it, if it be lawful good.” 

He had no opinion of Huskisson, who made some noise at that moment 
in a Uverpool speech, though he admitted that his financial views augured 
well. At the inveterate imbecility of Lord Goderich the poet indulged 
in many a joke, and it must be owned that time has strengthened the 
legality of a deeper derision than the poet ever yommanded towards such 
a minister. As the Catholic question gained ground the poet s spirit 
seemed to get up. 

“ If we caimot have political let us have religious liberty; it issome- 
tliing, at least, for our thoughts to be free.” 

But It was only in the society of his particular friends that he spoke so * 
freely upon political topics. As a Whig he never once wavered in his 
sentiments, but grew more liberal, as all in place of a few of the 
Whigs ought then to have grown. He was, however, quite vociferous 
at the attack mode by the Duke of Wellington upon Sir Edward Cod- 
rington for fighting the Battle of Navarino. The duke and his ministry 
styled it an “untoward event.” He said it was untoward, because it was 
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lup« 0 t and straightforward, and because it prevented yeais ^more of that 
«Dea^g> intriguiQjp:, l;^iug 9 diplomacy by which the Holy Alfiance 
powers would, out of their mutual jealou^,.damage the freedom of <^freeee, 
& tihey could not wholly prevent it ^ ® 

^ Campbell, staunch as he was to sound political |>rmciples, was too 
earnest and warm for a politician. His views were liberal, nigh^miaded, 
and sound, but he would have been a poor sifatesman from these y&tj 
virtues. He would never yield a valid principle while he would not have 
had patience to work it out by that sure and slow process which alone 
ensures sticcess; by that wearisome^waste of elSbrl^ of language, of time 
and muscle, which must be made a sacrifice to render current any one of 
the simplest truths that the cultivated mind finds self-evident. Was 
it worth the pakis F No, said Campbell, for if the people having learned 
the alphabet will not proceed to words themselves, there are only two classes 
that will take the pains for them, the fools and the ambitious, and one or 
the other have always been rulers ; the first ever blundering, and the 
last nuking the public a stepping-stone. To' consume a series of years 
in convincing the'^Lords and Commons that two and two do not make 
aeyenj is a humiliating task for a prime minister, let his principles be 
wbat they may, and that is the whole history of the matter. In tiiith, 
the poet would have made but a sorry public mau^ his want of applica¬ 
tion to business and his impatience under restraint, as well as his scorn of 
the formal and pedantic, even where form and pedantry arc, from usage, 
indispensable, he could never have surmounted. At committee business, 
where all proceeds by dry rule, and one meeting is a repetition of the 
other, he never could do business without showing much restlessness and 
a sense of that lassitude which is only to be overcome by more or less 
of excitement. 

The repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts in the same year, and 
Lord Eldon’s opposition to that repeal, made Campbell one day, laugh¬ 
ingly remark of that narrow-minded and bigoted man, that what he was 
in law he could not judge, but out of it he was an old woman. His solitary 
warning to the Lords against the repeal reminded him of the warning of 
the wij;oh of Endor, without its veracity. 

PeJitics ran high that year. The poet expressed hfa astonishment that 
Peel should positively deny the claims of the Catholics to emancipation 
either upon the score of jxistice or policy, • Mr. Peel was a sort of Tory 
favourite with the poet. 

About a month after the death of Mrs. Campbell, Campbell lost 
an old friend for whom he ever expressed the greatest regard, ono 
of his earliest friends^ too, Dugald Stewart, to whose ** Philosophy 
of the Human Mind ” he, by habit, made frequent references. The 
professor retained his high mental qualities to the last, having at seventy- 
five written a preface that exhibited an increase of mental power, a con¬ 
trast of an opposite nature to the poet’s own conformation, and, looking 
at wbat a few years .were to bring about, another of the many striking 
proofs of human blindness to the future. When Campbell noted the 
brilliant mind of his friend shining to the last, how little could he have 
foreseen the decay of his own genius so many years before the like age* 
It is true, the poet never calculated upon a protracted sp|n, and frequently 
spoke of Ins conviction to the contrary. 

Banim sent me some verses for the magasdne, from Sevenoaks, which 
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the poet did not Hke, and I gave them to Pnogle for his Kttle annuals*-— 
*^The Friendships Offering,” The suMect was a touching one, I give 
it here from his oiyn letter, « They,” the lines, “ were at least earnestly 
felt and conceived^ Last summer, after going down to Hastings,* Mrs. 
Banim and I took a walk along the path at the bottom of Cart Hill, and 
passing the little churchyard, which you may recollect, we caught a 
glance of the headstone the daughter of an old friend, who had jteyt 
died in the town, and whom we knew a few months before. Yoni^, 
beautiful, and good, after the first /eeling came the remarkahlo ques¬ 
tion—* Yes, hero lies poor Bessy—before her time—yet what has she 
lost ? And that answer, thus made, it was that suggested my verses.’^ 

The poet’s objection was not to the verses but the subject. I was con¬ 
vinced of that. He did not like to see any thing about lost friehds, 
as it recalled to his mind what had just happened. The lines entitled 
“ The Death-boat of Heligoland " were written this year, and four of his 
“ Letters to the Studenfs of Glasgow.” 

In 1828 Viscount Dillon, a great friend of Campbell'^ launched an epic 
poem, in twelve hooks; the metre, blank verse, ^as recommended by 
Campbell, and had been a work of three years. There were excellent 
points about Lord Dillon; he wa^kind, gentlemanly, hospitable, with a 
handsome person. Jn company highly agreeable, though given to 
engross a full share of convei*feation. In his poem he imitated some of 
the inversions of language in Milton and others of the great poet's pecu¬ 
liarities, but, as in all such cases, not with success. The noble viscount, 
however, erred sometimes on the score of metaphorical propriety,' I 
remember a figure of his comparing the flight of a female apparition 
through the sky to a rocket— 

Kapid as rochet rushing with a hiss 
She cleaves the sky. 

Some passages were very effective and highly poetical. I am un¬ 
aware of the success of the work. 

Lord Dillon patronised a young lady as a poetess, and mentioned her 
in the highest terms to Campbell, to whom she w'as, it subsequently ap¬ 
peared, to dedicate her volume- This occurred in 1828, but his lordship 
had talked of herlFor nearly two years, and one day, at the poet’j^ said 
“ She is a wonderful girl—sue is the girl to start for the Derby.” Some 
time after the poet asked if she had not “ bolted,” as he had heard 
nothing more of her at the winning-post. The volume at last appeared, 
with some pretty linos indicative of an elegant, well-informed mind. 

At the poet’s this amiable but somewhat enthusiastic nobleman used to 
get into conversations of a considerable length, lantil Campbell either got 
impatient or lapsed into one of his abstractions and became lost to all 
that was said. I in the meantime generally conversing with Mrs. Camp¬ 
bell, Lord Dillon would address me, perceiving Campbell's inattention. It 
was impossible not to attend to one who was really so kind a man, and 
one of thorough good in manners, although, as a French writer says, 
“ it was difficult to get a fcomma” into his discourse. On many subjects, 
particularly Irish ones, he was full of information, and had made himself 
well acquainted with Italy, where he said he had lived several years for 
less than a thousand a year in order to economise, and could get teachers 
for his children, keep a carriage, horses, and a town and country house for 
that sum. 
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Campltielli Dillon, and one or two others, used to meet at dinner at a 
iHe&d’s house near Maida Hill, when the pleasantness and conviviality of 
the after-dinner-hour were the most agreeable I evey remember. The 
taiblo was strictly a conversible table,” never less than the Graces ndr 
more than the muses sitting down to it. In general there were no more 
than six. Here all kinds of subjects were freely discussed—poetry, philo¬ 
sophy, economy, politics, and sometimes religi^, but nothing in the way 
of disputation, ill being in a strain of sober inquiry or illustration, car¬ 
ried on in good humour. Thereiwas none of that affectation of wit, 
the intention to exhibit which too frequently in those days consumed time 
to no purpose; none of that Sisyphean effort which, toiling for ease 
and levity, falls back from over-doing. The poet and the peer both came 
into the world ih 1777, and were within a month or two of the same age. 
Lord Dillon had a seat out of Ireland—Ditchley in Oxfordshire, where 
he dealt out a generous hospitality. 

At the commencement of 1829, thb poet had* become somewhat more 
reconciled to his domestic misfortune. He went abroad frequently and 
saw company at iioqjfe. He had not lost any portion of hia old abstrac¬ 
tive habit, however, for Pringle had been ciredating a paper soliciting a 
subscription for an unfortunate youth^named IJenry Scott. A copy was 
put into Campbells hand for the purpose of mentjoning the subject at a 
dinner where he was to bo in the chair. When the cloth was removed, 
the poet had forgotten the papei'^and all about the subscription of which 
Pringle had been solicitous. In fact, Campbell had mislaid it at home. 
Pringle complained to me ; " You should have kept the paper yourself,” 
I observed, “ and having prepared Campbell for the expectation of it 
beforehand, have gone and given it to him at the proper moment; it was 
eight chances out of ten 'otherwise that he would lose it.” 

Impossible!” said Pringle, a charity matter, too ?” 

With his habitual absence of mind, as I told that excellent and kind 
creature, he would have lost an exchequer bill in the same way, the last 
property he had in the world. 

Pringle then sent him a note, recalling the circumstance of his inatten¬ 
tion, v/hicb the world would have declared was unpardonable neglect, dis- 
reg^d of charitable feelings, and the like, CampbelFinstantly replied:— 

“ I was guilty of a sad oversight in neglecting to circulate the paper 
which you gave me, and now, by some fatality 1 have mislaid it for the 
present, though I shall seek for it, and I think to a certainty 1 shall hud 
it. 

“In the meantime I enclose 3/. as the only atonement I can offer you 
for the behoof of the poor fellow in whom you are so humanely interested. 
With much regard, and respect, &c.” 

This was but a repetition of the poet’s old way. I never heard that 
the paper was discovered ; the chances are that it was never heard of 
again. 

1 think it was the time he last came up from Scotland that I crossed 
him in the street just as he was entering Ihs own house, wearied and 
dusty. 1 went in with him for a few minutes, when putting his hand 
into all his pockets, he exclaimed “I have not lost them, surely, I had a 
hundred pounds and more just now.” He searched, hut search^ in vain, 
,.^eat, pocKets, and all. He had been set down in the White-horse Yard, 
Fetter Lane, and remarked that he was positive he had the notes there. 
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** Did he knojjv the numbers ?” 

“ No,” He set otf to the inn again, but he never heard any thing 
more of his notes. lie pulled them out perhaps, and dropped thfem in 
the coach in which'he left the inn. I found he had brought them loose 
in his pocket, suchSras his careless way. Even when he wished to place 
any thing at home in security he generally put it in some place that when 
he wanted it he had forgotten. He soou forgot in the present case 
the loss of his money, economist as he affected at times to be. 

He passed the first three months of the year in ^jondon, in tolerable 
health, resuming os near an apprdhch as ho could make to liis oM 
domestic life, though it was easily seen that his efforts were far from 
successful. There are so many little things demanding female supervision 
in the economy of a household, that are certain to be r^glected under 
male superintendence, and above all under the superintendence of 
one so ‘Mielpless,” to use Mrs. Campbell’s word, ns the poet was, that the 
want of her who had for#so many years filled up the void now become 
wider in the poet’s existence, was every day more and more visible. On 
the loss of Mrs. Campbell he had to begin a new courac of life, ^rithout 
adaptation for the change or experience to direct him how to make the 
best of it. It is with many like the 'severance of life itself to be thus 
torn away from past lidbits to ftrm now ones. Confidence in self 
may do much to retrieve sitcli a state of things, but it will as often lead 
wide of the mark as it will steer succes|fully. while in any case there are 
no more than partial restoratives, since the memory of past things, 
like antique coins, gaining additional value from the green rust of time, 
is quite sutlicient to prevent the present from yielding satisfaction. 

He decked his table Avitli fresh plate and gave dinners, occasionally, as if 
lie wished to seek iii society at home the removal of that desolateiiess of 
feeling which it was impossible he should not experience. His table had 
Hcldom more than six, including liinisclf and son, or eight at most. T 
never recoiled to have seen more. His dinners were frugal and well 
served, there was nothing extraneous; all was in good taste, too, at this 
time, for he had not yet behiken himself to those ch>inges of domicilonor 
tliat disregard of comfort v\'hich he afterwards fell into as he drew more to¬ 
wards his last years. I well remember his giving two din;sers *111 the 
month of January in this year on account of some circumstances attend¬ 
ing tliein that were truly characteristic. 

Hold j'ourself disengaged, my good friend, for the 29th of January,” 
lie said to mo, some days prior to that time, and to clench my attention, 
he wrote me a formal note, a wonderful thing for him to do when we 
were so intimate. I was on no account to miss that particular dinner¬ 
party, and I promised to keep myself disengaged accordingly. 

When the day arrived 1 could not conjecture who I was to meet. The 
dinner hour was fixed later than usual. On entering his drawing-room 
in Upper Seyraour-street, West, I found myself the first guest. Presently 
the poetj who had been dressing, came in, and looked at me with a 
degree of surprise for which I comd not account. “ 1 see I am the first 
of the party,” said I. 

“ Yes/* ho replied. “ You are dressed—did you come to dine ?” 

“ To be sure 1 did—this is the 29th of Januaiy.” 

Yes; but I did not invite poti for that day.’ ^ ' 

But you did though— I have your note of iavitation at home into 
the bargain.” 
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I did fiot mean it for to-day, but for to-morrow; I had a particular 
rea8on-«-it is my blunder, I seer—you must stay and dine now. I will 
tell you my reason for not asking you to-day. 1 have friends on all sides 
in jpolitics, as you know, and too many to ask altogether, so I meant to 
dime them. Tories to-day and Whigs to-monrow. • Now, I intended 
yon for to-morrow's party. They are mgh-flyeTS coming to-day, some of 
them excellent fnends ot mine, barring politics^ you know two of them, 
Sir Francis Freeling, and Mr. Courtenay.” 

You intend to e^pape a combustion that way, 1 suppose,’’ was my 
observation. • 

I might be fearful of one in truth with some *of you Whigs. Re¬ 
member, I am Tory to-day. I was afrjud if I asked you we might talk 
the Brunswick^ of Cumoerland over 'once more, and offend my cava¬ 
lier fnends—good in all but politics.” 

We will not talk of the Duke of Cumberland and Protestant asceu- 
dency,^” I remarked, ‘‘we can findothgr topics.”^ 

“ Yes,” said the poet, laughingly, “ but if they toast the ‘ Cumberland 
Brunswickera foroover, and down with all Papists,’ you will give the 
‘ Scarlet Lady at onoe in the way of reprisal ?’ ’* 

“ Oh, no,” I replied, “ I shall be in your house. It shall be the 
glorious and immortal memory. King William ^nd the Orangemen, not 
forgetting the Cuj:se.» But for fear of such a catastrophe, I shall start 
homo again.” 

This the poet would not hear about; and remarked he was only jesting, 
that his company that day was such as he highly valued. “ You shall 
stay now and get two dinners in place of one. The Brunswickera will 
be left the other side of the Channel, and wo need not broach Catholic 
Emancipation.” We ha^d some more jesting, in the course of which the 
poet observed that the morrow was the 30th of January, and that, aa all 
Ids guests would be Cromwellians, he would have a calf s head. “ All the 
party for to-morrow are of the right kind, staunch Croniwellians—sturdy 
Roundheads. We must toast the immortal memory of old Noll!” ' The 
poet vfas in one of his lively and happy humours, continuing in the same 
strain of pleasantry, when Sir Francis Freeling was announced, and his 
jestiugterminated. Among the guests that day I remember the present 
Adjumnt-General, Sir John Macdonald, and his son, Mr. Norman Mac¬ 
donald, and the Hon. T. P. Courtenay, I forget who the others were. 
The evening passed off in an exceedingly’ pleasant manner, the almost 
certain consequence of a small conversation^ party. 

On the following day I went again. Among the guests were the 
present Lord Chief Justice and Colonel Jones, of the Guards. The last, 
it is well known, was 'a good soldier but an eccentric man. He had 
left the Guards, I believe, about that time, and since then Is no more. 
Campbell smd something about military punishment, regarding which 
Jones, whose enemies laid him under a charge of cruelty on that very 
point, remarked :~ 

« They accuse me of flog^g wounded men ^ Brussels. I did do so, 
and would do it again if the same things were to occur.” 

Campbell pricked up his ears, for he was a great enemy to brutal pu- 


* A toast drank by the CumberiandOrangemen in Ireland at that time, too vulgar 
■ad ribaiAtogaattoen, uncharitable for bigq^ aad^proflaiaforChrietianat ' 
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nishments at t|io will of any single tnan^ and indeed in any *case. He 
thought that rigour in punishment never mended an adult mind. The 
cdonel said he had enemies enough to make use of the rumour to do him 
all the miscluef they could, but he not regard them a rush^ If he 
had done wrong, the Duke of Wellington w^ould not have passed the cir-* 
cumstance over without reprobation. 

“ I would do it agaii\ Campbell. I will tell you how it was. The 
offence was one which none but English soldiers and the scum of those 
would commit. There is a brotherhood in the contiij^ental armies between 
man and man, that I am sorry to saj^does not exist among our men, lhat 
would have prevented such a crime among them. 1 was made governor 
of the city of Brussels by the Duke of Wellington. A great many 
wounded men were brought there; some severely, othe];gi very slightly 
wounded indeed. Some of these last, who walked about, coming into the 
hospitals only to have their wounds examined, stole the blankets from ihe 
beds Tinder then suffering and iy\pg comrades, and went and sold them 
for brandy. Think of the hearts of the rascals who could do such an 
inlmman thing. I did dog them for it, and would do it again, i made 
those feel in body who had no humanity in their hearts, not even towards 
their comrades.” 

That was an extreme case,” seme one observed ; “ the men deserved 
punishment.” * 

“ The array was full of men that were a disgrace to it. In my regi¬ 
ment of guards, half were very bad characters ; and, worst of aU, a good 
many were attorneys" clerks, hackneyed in every species of villany.” 

“ Not the worst of all,” it was observed ; “ the regiment might have 
had their masters.” 

“ True,” said Jones. The excellence of our non-commissioned 
officers aud their vigilance was the means of repressing much that was 
bad among the men. Soldiers in such a place as London must be worse 
men than nature intended them, when they do not become soldiers until 
they have run the round of every vice there, as was the case with too 
many in my battalion.” * 

I well recollect Jones relating, I think on this very occasion, that he 
was on guard at Cotton Garden, (the receptacle in which wsre carefully 
enclosed the witnesses against Queen Caroline), and the secrecy observed 
respecting the arrival of one of them, about whom her majesty^s legal 
advisers were in the dark. Jones obtained the requisite information, and 
was suspected of having done so by Lord Sidraouth, whose mediocrity of 
understanding was well matched oy his illiberality of spirit. Jones had 
before this taken up an address to the queen in his full uniform of the 
Guards. This was flagrant disloyalty in Lord Sidmouth"s view, and he 
made it the ground of a desire to the Duke of Wellington, that Jones should 
be cashiered and dismissed the service. The duke, with his customary 
straightforwardness, replied that had Jones sneaked up with an address in 
plain clothes, it might be different, but he had gone up openly, and he 
(the duke) ^d not see \^hy a soldier had not as good a right to express 
his sentiments upon a civil question as any ^ne who was not in the army 
-—that Colonel Jones had committed no military offence. 

While on this subject, I remember Jones relating one da]f' at the poet’s 
table,, another anecdote equally honourable to the duke, which took place 
long before time had ledd bis whitemng band upont^ vetenm soldier* 
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A particullir regiment becoming vacant, the king (Georj^ IV.) said that 
one of the Convnghams must have it. The duke objected that there 
vrere officers of Jong standing who had the prior claim, and could not be 
passed over in such a manner without injury to the service. The king 
replied, Never mind, Arthur, let Conyngham have the regiment.'* The 
dt^e returned to town from Windsor, where the conversation took place, 
and gazetted Sir Ronald Ferguson. « 

In A pril this year Campbell took a journey into Scotland again, altboughr 
he had been down^ three months before. The object was to dis* 
tribute the prizes which it has beeu*already seen, from his address to the 
student of Glasgow, it was his intention to give them for certain 
essays upon subjects he had designated. 1 find that he reached Glasgow- 
on the 6fh of ^ril, from the following communication which I have in 
my possession, stating, as was too frequently the case where business 
was to be transacted under his arrangement, that some error had taken 
place:— , , 

“ I arrived here this morning, when I learnt to my mortification that 
the priKe exercises, for my medals had been sent to Loudon. They must 
have come to Seymour Street this morning. Will you have the goodness, 
my dear friend, to get them sent oft’ immediately to me per mail, addressed 
to me at Wm. Gray's, Esquire, Claremont Plac^^, Glasgow. With best 
remembrances, I remain, <S?c. (though with a wretched steel-pen).*' 

He was occupied until the 17th of the mouth in Glasgow, about the 
aftairs of the university, during which time he decreed the prizes for the 
different essays which had been sent to London, for his decision, under the 
idea that he would not have gone down to Scotland for that purpose. 
His zeal in his office and his attachment to the place of liis instruction and 
of his much-cherished youthful recollections, would not permit him to 
remain absent on such an occasion as the above letter shows. 

On the 17th of the same month, he was still in Glasgow, for ho wrote 
from thence under that date. " 

After a good deal of discussion, I have brought my rectorial matters 
to a settlement, and »ai now on the point of leaving this place for Edin¬ 
burgh, from whence, on Monday next, tlie 20th, 1 riiall embark for Lon¬ 
don, J-am bringing with me one of the students, whom 1 have invited to 
to stop a month with me in town—will you have the kindness to order 
my servant to have a bed ready for him, &c.. I long to tell you all my 
adventures here.** 

The first notice I.had of his return was a note to the following effect, 
undated:— 

“ I have returned sooner than I expected, last night, and am here'^t 
your service at as early aft hour as you like to come to-day. I have an 
apology to make to you, which I must make verbally. 

“ P. S.—By an early hour, I mean five or so, 1 am going out at two. 
Perhaps you will have the goodness to say whether you will come at fivfr 
or later, 

To what the apology related I have now no recollection. I went over 
and dined. The poet was in excellent spirits, and entered into a detail 
of his journ^ and of the high gratification he felt at his reception in the 
third year of his rectorship. He spoke of the piece of plate he had re- 
ceivea as a memento of the most agreeable I'ecoilections of his life, and 
^l^d that he nevei^ felt so strongly before the impression made from by- 
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gone years. That he knew it was a delusion of the past which conferred 
upon them their present value, but that he could hardly overcome by 
reason the fallacy of their superior worth over existing objects. That as 
hn might not again visit Scotland, he had taken a silent leave of the 
places to which he *had been most attached in early life. I rather won¬ 
dered this had ^ven no occasion for the use of his pen, that remained 
invita Minerva. In the'former year he had published his “ Lines on 
Revisiting a Scottish River,” after his return from Glasgow, bat now, 
perhaps, his feelings were too deep to find a vent this way. 1 remember 
he dwelt, even with j>athos, upon recollections of his early life, as I 
never heard him do before, for he was exceedingly reserved about all that 
related to his personal feelings, as if he would fain have it thought he 
was indifferent to that which most affected mankind in gfcneral, or else 
from natural habit. He spoke of calling upon some friends in Edinburgh, 
and of Professor Wilson, who was not at home when he came through. 
He spoke of Sir WaltenScott, and«of hearing that he was not in as good 
health as every body wished ; of the continued changes he observed in 
the Scottish capital, to which he expressed a great attacliinent, and wound 
up all by remarking that he thought the locality (ff a vast capital like 
London had this recommendation in its favour, that it made personal 
changes less visible, and buried in it^ perpetual round of bustle and anxiety, 
the acuteness of those feelings which' in the country, from their causes 
being continually present, were sure to be prolonged to no good end. 
What did it matter, we run the same inevitable round towards age, less 
perceptibly in London, too, than In the country, here 

Tenipora labiintur, tacitis<iuc seucsciinus annis, 

it was some consideration not to have the continued observation of it 
before our eyes. * 

I remarked that he had left the poetical for the philosophical mood, 
which was rather a strange thing with him. 

“ My good friend,” ho replied, “ a poet is a philosopher ; the world 
won’t think so, because his lessons are not delivei^d according to the 
conventional ideas of the philosopher’s language. The difference is, that 
the poet gives the same lessons over sparkling wine, that dry, philo¬ 
sopher gives without even a glass of water to moisten his mouth.” • 

In the spring of this yeai’, as before, Campbell gave, now and then, 
breakfast-parties to eigiit or ten literary friends. I cannot recollect 
whether it was this year or the preceding that, at one of these parties, he 
played me a trick, which he enjoyed, and to which as late as 1839 he re¬ 
ferred in a mode which showed that though his bodily strength had began 
to exhibit, in no slight degree, symptoms of that decay which year by year 
became so much more visible, his memory in no way failed him. Several 
literary men and others were present. I remember Washington Irving, 
Thomas Pringle, Leigh Hunt, General Lallcmand, and others. I w'as 
seated next to tho present Bishop of Toronto, then Dr. Strachan, Arch¬ 
deacon of Canada. I did not knoiv that the doctor was an archdeacon, 
or of the church of England, but supposed he was a clergyman of the 
church of Scotland. CaiMbell perceiving this, slily ran me deep into 
the error. The church of England came upon the eaipet, in consequence 
of an allusion to some flagrant circumstances that had occurred in the 
world about that time. I forget now uhat they were, nor does it matter, 
as it merely set the subject going. 1 began to dilate upon the greater 
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caxie^ exercised in respect to moral character in choosing clergymen in 
Scodand than in England—addressing myself now and then to Dr, Strachmi 
directly. Thence I proceeded to other pointsi in wliich I conceived the 
church of Scotland had an advantage over that of England. Campbell 
now and then said something in a low tone, for no otfa^r end save to pro- 
.long the deception I wae under. At length, I paid the church of Scotland 
so many compliments as being more simple in form. I do not know 
whether I did not speak of apostolic fishermen and purple thrones and 
mitres being irreconpileable to primitive Chzistianlty. 1 fairly galled the 
good archdeacon, who soon withdreW solus to the drawing-room. Camp¬ 
bell could contaip'no longer. He stated to all present that Dr. Strachan 
was of the church of England, archdeacon of Toronto, in Canada, a very 
good man, andtun old friend of his. 

** You have done your own business now,” sdd Campbell to me. 

“ Why I saw you did not disapprove what I said.” 

“ Oh.no,” he replied, “the doctor is very good-natured, and to punish 
one.of the orthodox who put faith in prelacy is a virtue in the eyes of a 
coven&ter, as of course I am.” 

I felt annoyed; i would not willingly give any 
feared 1 had hurt the archdeacon’s feelings. Ten 
when coming up to town from the country in 1839, 
evening with Campbell and some friends in Lincoln^ s-iun-fields, where he 
then had chambers. The third guest that entered the apartment was 
Dr. Strachan, the self-same individual. Campbell, as the door opened, 
said, 

“ How must I address you, as Mr. Archdeacon, or my Lord Bishop ?” 

“ I am not bishop until next week,” replied Dr. Strachan. 

Then, advancing further into the room, Campbell archly, and with one 
of his significant smiles, Introduced him by saying, 

“ This gentleman I think you must know, Dr. Strachan.” 

I confess I felt awkward, until the archdeacon, with 'perfect good- 
humour and in the true spirit of politeness, spoke as if the past had never 
been, and supported the conversation in a mode that showed, or ho wished 
to have it believed, that he had forgotten the incident. The archdeacon’s 
condudt prevented my apologising for what was unintentionally offensive, 
whicti^else I should most assuredly have done at that distance of time. 
Campbell had been’ fond of speaking of the innocent mischief into which he 
contnbuted to run me in the affair, and did not fail afterwards to toll me 
if he heard any thing of the reverend archdeacon after his return—that I 
should be glad to hear of him—that he was well, and so on. He did not 
the less delight at our last meeting, and truly as it was one of the last 
evenings I eugoyed in the poet’s society, so it was an exceedingly pleasant 
one. 


one offence, and I 
years passed away, 
I went to spend an 


“ Dr. Strachan is a real and estimable friend of mine,” said Campbell, 
“ we are of different political sentiments, hut right thinking men never 
feel a distaste for each other upon that account, if they possess true 
liberality of feeling,” 

I beheve Campbell’s friendship for the present Bishop of Toronto to 
have been deep and lastiu]^, and I have no doubt, from what I have seen 
and hemrd, that it was reciprocal while the poet hved, on the side of the 
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Catholic Emiijpcipation was at this Hme the engrossing topic of conver¬ 
sation. The conduct of the Duke of Wellington in yielding to the 
necessity of the measure, obtained more tlum one eulogium from the 
poet, • ' . 

Seo here,*’ said the poet, showing me a letter from Ireland, in the 
month of January or February, there will be serious work in Ireland; 

Peel says --— is theigreatest ignoramus or unaccountable that ever 

lived. He wrote to the lord-lieutenant a school-boy letter, most insolent 
and overbearing, and attributing his recall to his ^on'espondence with 
Dr. Curtis, though that correspondehce was not published till after the 
recall bad arrived hero—this is too bad even for Candor * himself.’ ” 

Soft and fair,” said the poet, parliament is but just opened. If 
Feel opposes the measure, it will still be carried, I canno^Jbelieve he will 
hold out in opposition.” 

Some very severe remarks upon Sir Robert Peel’s conduct, then Mr. 
Feel, in afterwards giving his late« assent to that measure, were made 
in the poet’s hearing. It was contended that he had sacrificed bis prin¬ 
ciples, forsaken liis firiends, and, for the sake of place, •cast a staiif upon 
his reputation, Campbell, whose political tenets had»never varied through 
life, and, therefore, might be supposed more likely than individuals of 
looser political principlei to join in the censures thus unsparingly dealt 
out, on the contrary, \iadicated the conduct of Peel. He insisted that 
there was no reason to suppose one, who was independent in fortune, and 
allied to a powerful party for so long a period, as Peel had been, would 
change his opinion without a conviction that he was acting for the public 
benefit, giving way not to any alteration effected in his own previous 
prejudices, but to the consideration that those prejudices, placed in com¬ 
petition with a great public advantage, mustnoji be suffered to contravene 
its operations. Our honest convictions were not dependent upon our 
wills, nor should they be upon our party feelings, and to restrain their 
effects because tlioy opposed our wishes or attachments, might become 
those who never acted from honest conviction at all, but could not so 
operate with those who had better constituted minds, and more enlarged 
ideas. Peel might have been given to look too little in advance of the 
moment in judging of a great public question, it might be a cc/nstitUtional 
failing, a misfortune, but surely when the moment came that ho saw the 
advantage of a conduct opposite to that he had beford pursued, and with 
boldness and honesty gave it his support—though at a late period, com¬ 
paratively, lie did not merit censure, but praise. He, Campbell, would 
not allow that motive was in such a case to be impugned in the precipitate 
manner which it had been—by too many people. He thought the great 
preponderance of evidence was in Peel’s favour* and he would not suffer 
the predilections of Whig or Tory to mingle with the examination of 
the causes of such a change in the minister. He knew, because it was 
openly shown by the reasons they gave, that bigotry in religion, and a 
want of right reasoning, were the main springs of the opposition made 
to complete emancipation.—to the removal of every sort of restraint that 
existed connected with opinion, whether with ‘^Jew or Greek,” Actions, not 
opinions, were the objects of legal restraint, because the one was depen¬ 
dent upon volition, and the other was not—the one concerned man, was 
tangible and visible, the other arraigned mental and unseen agencies. 
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The advancement of knowledge c&sed the growing conviction of this 
tenth* It was operatin^^ in all civilised countries, and it was rather bard 
to censure a British minister for becoming a party to a state of things 
that, sooner or later, would he inevitable. Peel had nbthing to fear from 
the reproach that he had differed from narrow-mindM friends, and in¬ 
curred their censures for insuring a great beneft to his country. For 
bis, Campbeirs, part, he should ever feel happji*at the change in Peel’s 
opinions, and concede to him heartfelt thanks for the act, as well as 
esteem the sacrifice die had made of party, as one made fur the public 
benefit. 

Again and again he heard the minister attacked for changing his 
sentiments, and as often used similar arguments, insisting, too, that Peel 
was not bounds go out of office unless a majority of the House of Com¬ 
mons were against him. He was rather constrained to remain in place 
for the purpose of carrying the measure of Emancipation, and not because 
he had once thought as his friends did—ought Ite to suffer the good in¬ 
tended. to be marred for the sake of his party ? The alteration in Peel’s 
policy had been frbm wrong to right principles, he bad not acted as some 
nad done, and gontf over from right to wrong, sacrificing liberal and 
enlarged to narrow and selfish views. Peel, in advocating Emanci¬ 
pation, had done nothing of this kiitd, and wSs entitled to be judged 
tairly on that particular measure, by the good the change in his sentiments 
would confer upon the community, and not by Whig or Tory partialities. 
Thus Campbell showed nothing of the spirit of party upon this question. 
Again and again I heard him allude to it, and almost in the same terms. 
There can be no doubt that he spoke from his own conviction of the in¬ 
justice of Peel giving up to party cabal the completion of a measure then 
deemed necessary to the** peace of Ireland, as well as essential to the 
freedom of the citizen. Campbell did not deny that Peel’s former party 
might complain, but that was not the point where a public benefit was 
the question. Peel’s ^ant of foresight might be a constitutional failing; 
foresight had been denied to many characters of eminence—it was re¬ 
markably wanting in liumberless instances in the transactions of persons 
in ordinary life, and might be wanting in a statesman as well as in any 
simil^ indhldual who possessed the otlier qualifications fort>ffice. If so, 
It was a misfortune^ not a crime, and despite the misfortune the good had 
been done, the true sense of the thing luid become visible in time to effect 
what was wanted* It was singular that Campbell thus strenuously defended 
this statesman in those days upon the very point on which, since he has 
been deceased—the statesman has shown more striking lapses. It was 
singular too that a Whig so zealous as Campbell, should become Peel’s 
champion, when, by so many of the Tory party, his conduct was placed 
on the list of unquestionable equivocations* 
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A STORY OF PARIS LIFE. 

% 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ CHANTItLY,” &C. ^ 


Chaptee VIIL 

“PAUVBE JACQUES-” 

I HAD thus been for sometime without paying my visit to the young 
man, and when at length, by dint of self-reproach and self-encouragement, 
I had brought myself t(t a decisiouthat I would without delay repair to 
his mausarde, it was with a kind of vague and undefined dread u|3on my 
mind that late one evening I did so. To my surprised I found him, al¬ 
though at so late an hour, seated at his easel, evideiftly greatly improved 
both in health and spirits, for he was whistling a lively air when I en¬ 
tered, and when 1 advanced near*to him my wonder grew to find the 
blue-winged Azurlne, the Mecca pigeon which I myself had sold some 
time before, perched upon the elbow of his chair, and playfully pecking 
at a cherry which he was holding at arm s length. On the table by his 
side stood a basket of costly fruits, and a flacon of rich Spanish wine ; 
and instead of the gentle reproach which I had so much dreaded on my 
entrance, he courteously accosted me with a pressing request to partake 
of the fruit and wine which was spread out beskle him. 

He doubtless caught the expression of wonder which my countenance 
convoyed, for he said, while he coloured up to the very forehead, 

‘ I have liad a return of good fortune since you came to see me last, 
Georgette. A friend has been to visit me, and has met with such good 
success In the sale of those drawings which you cbnld not dispose of at 
any price, that all my courage has returned to make me work with re¬ 
doubled ardour; and see, my sweet Azurlne has returned aj^ain/ ^1 the 
more loving and beloved for her short absence/ And then, evidently to 
hide his embarrassment, he took the bird upon his finger, and while kissing 
its open beak, stroked down its variegated feathers, which flashed as the 
light fell upon them with the many-coloured tints of the rainbow. 

“ I stayed but a few moments, for I felt in some measui’e wounded by 
the want of confidence on the part of Louis, for ho well knew that I must 
be quite aware that ho had no friend save myself and Paquerotte, I was 
hastening to seek her, for again was I assailed by all my fearful suspicions, 
when I mot her on the threshold, hurrying forth seemingly in the greatest 
haste, but I stopped lier perforce. The glance with which she greeted 
me had lost, methought, much of its usual gentleness. Her brow was 
flushed to crimson, and when she spoke, the tones of her voice trembled 
witli emotion, 

“ ^ Thou hast deceived me, Georgette,’ said slic; * thou hast played me 
false. Louis has been in want, in woe, in wretchedness, and thou didst 
not tell me. ’ fwas well I grew distrustful, and went myself to seek, or 
he might else have died. ’Twas an unkindly act to use disguise towards 
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me-^his own in heart, and mind, and soul—to me, to whom the past is 
bat the memory of him—^the fiiture, but the dream of what he is to be. 
Is Ae to want, Geor^tte ? Hare I not limbs, and eyes, and ears, ay, 
and a tongue, wherewithal to beg if it shotdd be needful!* 

<< I could not but smile, although in sadness, as I looked upon the irail 
form and pale cheek of the maiden who spoke these words, but I said 
nothing, for! knew that it would be useless®to argue with a passion 
like hers. 

** I could not doilbt, however, that she was the friend of whom Louis 
had spoken. I could not but admire the perseverance which had enabled 
her to obtain success, where I, with all my good will, had so signally 
failed; and yet I felt a kind of involuntaiy misgiving that all was not 
clear and ri^t, for I knew that Paquerette would hesitate at no sa- 
criBce, however great, to procure the slightest comfort or indulgence 
for Louis. An indescribahle feeling of sadness overcame me as I ex¬ 
claimed, ® ** 

“ * JPoor Paquerette ! and what can you do to aid him in the strait to 
which he is brought ?’ 

** ^ See what 1 have done already,' returned she, wdth glowing cheeks 
and sparkling eyes, as she drew from^ beneath her shawl a huge uncouth 
canvass bag which she was carrying. ‘ Look, *tis 1;he price of the draw¬ 
ings which thou, despite of thy best endeavours, couldst not sell. Ah ! it 
well nigh broke his heart, when thou didst return to tell him that his 
work had been despised, and that thou couldst find no buyer. But now 
this fear is removed, for I could dispose of all that ho could ever find time 
to execute. Were that ten times as many, I could find a purchaser for 
aiir 

“ I was astonished at all I heard, the more so when in a moment of 
exultation she placed the bag in my hand. Its weight was tremendous, 
and from a feeling of curiosity natural enough under such jcircumstances, 
I withdrew the string to examine its contents. It was most extraordinary. 
The hag was almost wholly filled with the large heavy tw'o-sous pieces 
and other copper coin, with but few, a very few, pieces of silver scattered 
among them. To my exclamation of astonishment at this, she replied 
by arcritnson blush and a slight laugh of embarrassment, and said, as she 
snatched the bag hastily from my hand, * that the purchaser of Louisas 
drawings had evidently a wish to be rid of this petite monnaie, and 
always paid her for them in this manner.^ 

** She hurried away, pretexting the lateness of the hour, and the having 
to procure for Louis several little delicacies which, with the wayward 
fancy peculiar to convalescence, he had demanded, heedless of the expense 
at trouble to be uSed in obtaining them. 

This adventure made me more wretched than ever. All kinds of 
suspicions, some of them of the wildest nature, floated by turns through 
my brain ; but wild and improbable as they appeared to me when rejected, 
yet did they fall far short of the reality. I now began to feel all the 
weight of the responsibility which I had incurred by conseAting to become 
the confidant of the love of this guileless maiden, who, from her very 
innocence and freedom from suspicion of evil, might be led into the way 
of darkness, and be lost for ever. I determined then, although the 
measure cost me mudi, to reveal the whole afioir to • Fran 9 oi 8 e. Rude 
} and uncouth as she was in manner, yet bad she ever been the kind and 
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disinterested protectress of Paquerette. She was, therefore, the most 
fitting person to interfere with the conduct and habits of the maiden, and 
why then should 1 any longer bear the solo responsibility ? It was thug 
1* reasoned as I iS^ent along, and by the time I had reached the street 
where she resided,*! had argued myself into sufficient courage to enter 
at once upon the subject. 

“That very day there Vas a grand festival in Paris.<^he ^;randeat 
pageant whidi had been seen for many years. It was the tnumphal 
entry into the city of the emperor an^ nis victorious •army, after one of 
his most glorious caiupaigns. The streets were impassable. Crowds, 
eager and joyous, lined the whole length of the Boulevards, and 
choked up every avenue which led to them; and it was not till I was 
completely weaiied, that I at last found myself standing btfore the gate 
of the mansion wherein the worthy matron resided. I knew that upon 
occasions like the present, she never permitted either of her young 
charges to stir abroad, tod I therefore felt sure of obtaining a quiet 
hearing, as upon such a day there was likewise little chance of ou^being 
disturbed by idle and gossipping neighbours. I found Both Melanie and 
her mother standing on the threshold of the great ^ate, which opened 
into the courtyard; I thought, at first, that it might be to catch what 
slight glimpses of the fete could be obtained from the end of the 
retired street in which they lived. But as I drew near, I found that they 
were gazing right and left up and down the street, apparently in the 
greatest agitation. The old woman was wringing her hands in agony, 
while Melanie would, every now and then, be smoothing down her hair, 
and shaking out her dress behind, run upon tiptoe into the middle of the 
pavement, and, after looking earnestly in every direction, shake her head 
mournfully, and run back again to her station by her mother’s side. 

“ They both flew forward to meet me as I approached, and, without 
allowing me the time to speak, Fran 5 oise exclaimed, in breathless haste, 

“ ‘ Where is she ?—where didst thou leave her, Georgette ?—what has 
befallen her that she comes not home with thee T - , 

“ * ’Tis Paquerette of whom my mother is inquiring,’ said Melanie, in 
answer to the look of utter unconsciousness with which I had listened to 
this speech, 'surely thou hast seen her since noon?’ * 

“ I replied in the negative. 

“‘Then may the God of Heaven protect her!’ exclaimed Melanie, 
bursting into tears, ' she has been abroad since noon—and see, already 
night is coming on. We know not whither she is gone, nor if she will 
ever return.' 

“ I endeavoured to soothe and pacify those kiiyl-hcarted beings with as 
many specious reasonings as I could at the moment muster. Neverthe¬ 
less, my heart failed me. Here was another knot in this complicated 
drama# which it seemed as if I were expected to unloose, for 4)oth my 
questioners were loud in their supplications for aid in their dilemma. 
Scarcely Icnowing what I expected, I mounted, with the speed of light¬ 
ning, to her chamber. Perhaps she had fled with Louis! Perhaps, after 
all my confidence in her rectitude and integrity, might she have proved 
herself worthless *. I doubted not, if such were the case, I should find 
some clue to the direction she had taken, some token whereby I might 
be enabled to conjecture her intention in her own little chamber. I 
dreaded to find the least scrap of paper bearing her handwritmg, wMch 
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Slight render whatever step she had taken no longei; duhiouSi and X 
^teied the mamarde with a beating heart Every thing was in the 
,aam6 state as when I had last paid my moonlight visit to Paquerette, and 
heEU*d the strange avowal of her passion tr<m her oVn lips, as we had 
together side-by«side upon the edge of that sno^y bed: the carved 
luirin, the antique elbow-cimir, still occupied the same place wherein 1 
had before b^hpld them, surrounded by a whote parterre of flowers. 

My very breathing was suddenly checked as 1 beheld, leaning against 
the wnite-washed w^aTl, the large 1>lue portfolio which I so well remem¬ 
bered to have belonged to Louis, and which 1 had niyself carried full of 
his drawings to every printseller I could find, in my strenuous endeavours 
to meet with a purchaser of any one of its contents* I opened it, and 
felt the bloo^rush in a torrent to my brow, and my sight for an instant 
failed me. It was still as full as when I had grown so weary carrying it 
beneath my arm! Not one was missing! I knew them all so well that 
I could at once have answered for riiis, for had I not turned them over 
tweni^ times while seeking to find a bidder ? 

“ Then it was as I had dreaded. Paquerette had raised the money by 
other means than those which Louis had imagined to be the case; for 
here was evidence sufficient to convince me that his labour had had no 
share in producing the money she had shown &ie. 

“ [ descended with a heavy heart, and my mind* filled with all kinds of 
dreamy terror. I knew not which way to turn for advice or assistance, 
as to the best means of procuring tidings concerning Paquerette. 

“ I repaired, as a first chance, although with but little hope, to the 
house of Louis. The porter’s answer to my inquiries were all satisfactory 
in one point of view, although adding to the perplexity which I already 
felt. Louis was at home as usual, such was the information given. lie has 
not stirred out the whole of that day, indeed he was still much too w^eak 
and ill to go abroad. The old man added further, that the little maiden 
who generally came each day to see him had not been*^that morning, 
owing, doubtless, to the fete and crowded streets. 

I did not attenipt to gain any information, nor even any conjecture 
from Louis himself. It would be a useless measure, for there could be no 
doij^t* that whatever might be the step which Paquerette had taken, she 
was acting entirely without his knowledge, and that she was deceiving him 
as to the sources of her sudden wealth. Moreover, it would appear as if 
she had grown wiser latterly, and was determined to keep her pwu counsel, 
for she hud not even hinted to me, nor let slip the least sentence which 
could put me in the way of discovering her secret. I knew not whither 
to bend my steps. I dared not even decide upon the road I ought to 
take, fearful lest it miglit lead me still further from Paquerette. 

** Sometimes, when I think now of those events and reflect upon the 
hair-br^dth chances which combined in the end to insure my success, I 
t;atmot nelp believing that Providence had taken the wayward orphan 
under especial care and protection. I know not what spirit prompted me, 
there were many directions which I might have laken on leaving that street, 
bu|, X was ioTOluntarily drawn into the stream of gazers that werehurry- 
iny'^iowards the Place de Louis Quinze. I had no distinct object in view. 
I crept along without knowing whither I was bent, and hopeless and 
wretched I followed the crowd, until I found myself midw^ay up the 
r Champs Elysees. Here all was uproar and confusion, and I soon gave 
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up as desperate any cliance I might have fancied I possessed of r^gnislng 
Paqueret^ eyeli nad she pass^ close at zny elbow, for soon the crowd 
which came thronring from all parts of the capital completely choked up 
qvery channel, and. I saw myselr compelled to follow the stream of plea¬ 
sure-seekers, although my heart was faint with alarm and apprehension, 
and^ my thoughts were far enough away from the scenes of mirth and 
festivity everywhere going on around me. However, by sheer compulsion 
I wandered on, home along by numbers rather than waimfg, until pant* 
ing and breathless, I found myself carried to the ex^mest verge of the 
festivities, where the pressure graduftlly diminishing, left me at length 
free and at liberty to ^rike off in whatever direction f might choose. 

I was too weary to be able to proceed further for a short space, so I 
^verged into one of the dark alleys beneath the trees, whpre the silence 
and comparative solitude seemed perfect heaven after the stunning noise 
and heat and dust of the scene I had just quitted. I sat myself down at 
the foot of one of the talj^elms just to breathe for an instant, ere I disposed 
myself to turn and seek my home through one of the by-streets of the 
Faubourg. .« *• 

I remained for some time thus with my elbows resting on my 
knees, and my face buried in my hands, and was thinking of Paquerette, 
while I gazed mechanically from time to time down the broad avenue, 
which at the moment«seemed all on fire with the blaze of light from the 
long line of splendid illuminations. But here where I had chosen to rest, 
all was dark and silent, the very glare from without the line of trees but 
served to make the spot appear more gloomy and deserted. 

Here then did I sit for awhile, musing on the strange destiny which 
had made me thus, and without any of my own seeking, the guardian of 
the youth of Paquerette, and at that moment so sad and weary did I feel, 
that the self-imposed responsibility weighed like lead upon my very soul. 
I had often, but in vain, endeavoured to throw off the influence which she 
had, unknown»even to herself, held over me ever since the confidence to 
W'hich I had listened on that moonlight evening in the little chamber. 
Many and many a time had I been upon the point of revealing the Secret 
to Fran^oise, but there seemed a fatality attending the disclosure I sought 
to make, for upon each occasion some unlooked-for circumstance or* other 
had always occurred to prevent it. Even this very day had I not* set 
forth from home expressly to seek the good woman with this same inten¬ 
tion, and yet here I was still with that secret in my bosom, and sinking 
yet more deeply into the mysteries of her strange and startling fancies. 

“ Sometimes I had struggled against my own heart, 1 had felt indignant 
with my own want of cotirj^e, which suffered me to be thus enthralled, 
and then I would vow to shake off this influence, but when I once mentioned 
hy chance, the sensations which I experienced to my poor grandmother, 
she shook her head, and answered that it would be useless to strive 
against this thraldom, for that this peculiar influence wm a mysterious 
attribute with those who were fated to die early and of a violent death: 

“ The memory of these words had often made me shudder as I gazed 
upon the cold, pale brow, and eyes of wondrous lustre, which distinguished 
Paquerette, and the thin pale cheek, too, over which from time to time 
passed a feint hectic blush, which would steal gradually away while yet 
the gazer marvelled at its beauty. 
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^ Afl I Ww remembered this my heart grew ozioe more sdtexied towards 

for I felt that ia her cose^ with all these signs, mf gntndmoiher’i 
ll^rophecy might prove true* 

** 'While I thus mused I became all at once aware of the approach of f 
crowd of persona advancing towards the q»ot where I was sitting, and as 
I rose up in alarm to ascertmn the cause, 1 perceived that the crowd, 
increasing with each mqpienty was making for t^e very tree beneath which 
1 had been sdbl'ing a short repose. It was too dark for me to discern 
aught, save that son^e of those strange, uncouth, hideous forms which seem 
to spring from between the very stones of the pavement to compose the 
fi^te-day mob of Paris were seen here and there hurrying from anud the 
trees, and running to join those already assembled, uttering loud and 
savage shouts^ they moved forward. They seemed, however, bent upon 
the same object, that of securing or impeding the progress of some one 
who appeared to be iostling and struggling in the midst, while 1 could 
now distinctly hear the rude brutal joke of the drunken reveller mingle 
with the milder and more supplicating* tones of the more quiet and better 
^sposed. ^ 

Presently, whilq I yet remained gazing almost in terror at the scene, 
and hoping that the mob would pass away in another direcdon, a group 
of two or three individuals, wearing the idolised uniform of the em¬ 
peror’s guard, drew close to my side, and then,* to my great alarm, 
making a halt and placing themselves in a position to block up the 
passage, vowed and swore, with many a burst of laughter, that; 
they would thus obtain what neither threats nor supplications had 
been able to effect. By this time I had grown alarmed beyOnd 
measure, and begged hard to be allowed to pass, but neither my prayers 
nor tears, for I need not feel shame to confess that such was the state of 
nervousness into which X had previously worked myself, that this new 
terror coming upon me at such a moment, completely overset all my 
wonted courage and presence of mind, could aid me. ]Nought availed: I 
was compelled to remain, and had it not been for the kind courtesy of one 
of the group ,} should have been forced back among the crowd; the thing 
of all others which I most dreaded. But he, although loud and boisterous 
in his mirth like j:he rest, seemed to take pity on my distress, and bidding 
me ftation myself against the tree, he threw his arm around the trunk, 
and 1 thiis stood in comparative security awaiting the event. Scarcely 
had I the time to breathe my thanks to the youth ere the mob had reached 
us, but, contrary to my anticipations, not the slightest struggle took 
place on the discovery of the living barrier formed by my laughing com¬ 
panions. On the contrary, a loud shout was raised at sight of them, and 
a cry of * Vive la garde^.’ while not one attempted to advance an inch 
further* Here then they halted, and as the glare of light from the broad 
avenue fell at intervals through the openings in the trees, I could discern 
that the object of all this turmoil was a female whose thin slight form, 
clad in white, shone out conspicuously amid the darkness. Terrified as 
1 was, I could yet observe that none of those who surrounded her thus 
closely, offered to lay a rude finger even upoA her dress, but each one 
kept at a ewtm distance, thus fonning a ki^ of ring, of which she occu* 
^ied the centre, and from whence there was no ho^ no possibility of 
escape* 
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As they djew up towards the tree, there was « mom&at s^ pause. The 
girl stood m the midst, silent and motionlw, save that with a nervons 
movement she clasped her hands, and let them'fiJl before her, while her 
•whole frame bent* suddenly forward as of one about to kneel. But she 
recovered herself,‘however, and then, putting her hand across her brow, 
raised her head seemingly to look eagerly right and left for an open¬ 
ing among' the crowd. ^ But none gave way t# allow to pass, none 
spoke a single word of encouragement—there was, sudi a death- 

me silence, that you might hear her^long and hard-drawn hre^hing. My 
heart swelled with pjty for the poor maiden, although I was in ignorance 
of the motive by which her tormentors were actuated. I would have 
given a great deal to have obtained a glimpse of her countenance, and so 
interested had I become in this adventure, that the vesy motive of my 
being abroad, alone, and at such an hour, was, for the moment, entirely 
banished from my memory. The young officer who^ had so kindly pro¬ 
tected me, seemed moved to compassion by her situation, for he suddenly 
quitted his station, and, taking her by the hand, led her gentlv forward 
and placed her against the tree- Then might I have escapeoj for this 
sudden movement on his part made me free, but I*thought not of depar¬ 
ture, every feeling had become engrossed by the scene to which I was 
thus so unexpected^ compelled fo become a witness. I saw the youth 
bend forward and Whisper in the maiden’s ear- His voice was soft and 
gentle, but I now stood so close that I could hear each word he uttered: 

‘‘ ‘Damsel,’ said he, ‘fear not, none will seek to harm thee—give us 
hut one’—thou know’st that single one thou hast just concealed, and I 
pledge my honour that thou shalt depart quietly, and I myself will escort 
thee through the streets in safety.’ 

“ She breathed not a word in reply, but rejnained with her head bent 
low and her hands clasped over her bosom- But he seemed not to heed 
her silence, for he turned to the group, and said aloud— 

“ ‘ The maiden consents to give us this one again, mid I have pledged 
my honour, that when it shall be over she shall depart in freedom^and un¬ 
molested, and if any man should dare to oppose iier course, it is to me 

that he will have to answer for his insolence.’ i j*j i. 

“ Again, by way of answer and assent to the terms proposed, yid the 
cry of ‘ J^ve la garde /’ replace the low murmur which was beginning to 

rise, and again all was still and silent as before. 

“ The poor girl seemed still to be much agitated. 1 could hear the low 
sobs burst from her bosom, as she caught the yourfg soldier s arm, implor¬ 
ing him not to desert her at that moment. But he could do not^ht else 
than litter two or three words Oi hope and encouragement. He then 
again withdrew to his station by my side, amf she once more st^d alone. 
It was then that I beheld her make one desperate effort, one deadly sW- 
gle against tho terror which had assailed her, and it was not made in 
vain. The conquest was achieved, and after uttenng a few preli^nary 
notes to try the pitch and strength of her voiw, she broke forth 
impassioned sweetness into that most beautiful air, ‘ Pau^ Jacques I 
“ Oh, that rich sweet voice—those clear and melancholy tones—the 
deep heart-rending pathos of each note! Those accents feu nomhcr 
parted lips sad and mournful, Hke the echo of the distant waterfall. 
None could describe the effect of that simple yet passionate strain sang, 
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as it waa amid the darkness upon the invisible listeners, \ could hear the 
stifled sigh, the low convulsive sob gush forth from the rude bre*<i||^ of 
man^ a one around me, and those who uttered a word of admiration ^ke 
in faint and trembling tones. ^ 

** But I, although tender-hearted to a degree, one dver whom music 
hath ever held a potent spell—one who would have found it hard to have 
listened without tears to^hat touching ballad, even when sung by an un¬ 
cultivated voic^^I shed not a tear, for I could not ueep! A chill—a 
deadly sickness—a'^ddiness of the brain, came over me, and had it not 
been for the protecting arm of the young ofiScer, I should have sunk upon 
the earth 1 And yet I listened to the end. I stirred not a limb, althougli 
I trembled so violently that the young man courteously raised the shawl 
upon my shoulders, thinking that I was suffering from the cold. 

“The song ceased, and tnen there was a murmur of admiration front 
among the crowd, and then a louder expression of gratitude, and finally 
a tremendous heartfelt burst of applausf, at which the maiden seemed to 
shrink within herself, and to recoil, probably with a renewal of the terror 
she had*felt before. But there was no cause for alarm ; the word of 
honour.had been given, and each one seemed to regard it ns a binding 
pledge. No one among the crowd pressed her further, although by the 
slowness with which they departed it was evidently with regret. 

“ A shower of coin had fallen around the maiden, but she offered not to 
raise it from the ground, and my young champion once more came to her 
aid by gallantly doffing his shako, and by stooping on bended knee to 
collect the scattered sou-pieces within its crown. 

“ The mob slowly Withdrew while this was enacting; I alone moved not 
fipora .where I stood, but kept my eyes fixed on the trembling form of the 
poor maiden, as though I had mlt a fear that she would have sought to 
escape by flight. 

“ When the young soldier had filled his shako, he ashed the maiden 
what were her usual means of conveying it from the place. * 

« VRthout uttering a word in reply, she held out a coarse canvass-bag 
which she hadhteld concealed beneath her shawl; but there was more, 
much more than the bag would contain, so she was compelled to loosen 
the little^mndkerchief from her throat to receive the rest. The knot was 
apparently difficult to unloose, and I saw the youth kindly endeavour to 
aid her. Her back was towards me, and I could not as "yet see her fac^, 
but I could perceive by the sudden start which she gave when he sought 
to look upon her features, that he was defeated in his purpose, and that 
he behela tier not 

“ All this I saw and noted with a minute observance that has often since 
that hour struck me with a^nishment. When at length she was prepared 
to leave the spot, the young man gently and with politeness reminded 
of his promise to escort her home, at whatever distance that home 
might be. He drew her arm within his own, and was about to move 
away, when he turned and saw me still standing there gazing on them 
in Wild mute agony, and said courteously, 

“ * My prot^tion must eiao be at the service of this other pretty maiden. 
It is just that as I was tiie cause of her delay, I should maae myself 
respcaariUe that no harm should betide her.’ ” 
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■* * As for the rest, 

'Tis powder and "ball suits these savages best; 

You may cant about missioa and civilisation, 
plan is to shoot or enslave the whole nation.’* 

Frinou^ 


*v 


Thb first truce granted to Sandilk liad lo^ since teiminated; a 
second sus^nsion of hostilities was at his urgent request acceded to, and 
this had lucewise nearly expired, without any signs qf the promised cou« 
ditions of peace having as yet been fulfilled. 

Day after day passed in anxious expectation of a forward move, bat 
naught save ne^tiations, missionary consultations, conferences, and 
eml^siea followed each other in rapid succession ; the object on the part 
of these wilj savages being evidently to procrastinate and ^in time, in 
order to drive off and secure 'Uieir ill-gotten booty; for the numerous 
flocks and herds of which they had fmoniously plundered the colony, 
were most probably, during all this delay, rapidly progi'essing towards 
Kreli’s country. 

In the meanwhile, the summer of these regions was fast advancing^ 
and the beat becoming more and more intense, whilst the herbage"—-ou 
which all in this country depends for the sustenance of horses and ca^e I 
^in other words, for the practicability of military movements—was wither¬ 
ing, like odr hopes, under the power of a vertical v>n, whpse Sboi^hing 
^ys, on our frail canvass tenements, kept us during tiie day at 

the average comfortable temperature of about 120 degrees^ whilst at 
night, or after rain, the glass would not unfrequently in the course of a 
very short time fall some fifty or sixty degrees \ 

passed away the sultry month of jN’ovember, bringing with it no 
other save the surrender of Macomo with his family, that of some 
bundles of assegais, a few rusty firelocks, with a small number of starved 
cattle, and raw-boned, sore-backed pomes,* 

At last, even the general’s patience became fair^ exhausted; he vowed, 
in spite of the missionaries, that he would stand no more humbug, where¬ 
upon Mr, SondiUa (who had hitherto remained very quietly bivouacked 
on a height overlooking our camp) took up his blanket and limpedf off 
into the bush. 

It was now determined on—when too late—to obtain from the Kaffirs 
by force what diplomacy h^ failed to effect; but the savages, meanwhile,^ 
bad not been asWp> and the gte^r part of the stolen colmiial herd# 

■ ' i ' ■ ■ .. - . —' - r * ■ " 1.1 > . . ... J ' " ' i ' ' 'l y I 

* la conBeqnence d being ridden without a saddle, the EaSit horets have 
mcmtly sore tedca 

f ^dflla has ftom his birth been a cripple, cat ofhis legs being withered up. 
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trere then, no doubt, ruminating*’ on their captive lot in. the far distant 
pastures l^jond the Kye. 

In consequence of the above rosolation,~ui8tead of a simultafBous 
advance of three or four strong columns, ~the ususd system c^^pett/ 
frontier warfare was again commenced, in a partial sSirmishiag,'caiTied 
on by patroles or commandos, sent to scoor the enemy’s country in quest 
of cattfe, mor^^Aan Kaffirs. 

> last daj^v^ November passed in the usual routine of camp 
occupation and atmkements. To burning day of more than usual tro* 
pical heat, bad succeeded the mild influence of a temperate zone ; whilst 
the bright sun sank below the h^zon, gilding with its departing rays 
the snowy whiteness of the camp, the distant lowing of numerous herds, 
returning for the night from their several pastures to the predncts of the 
kraal, added to the rural peacefulness of the scene; and as the shades of 
evening slowly gathered around, thei shrill sound of bugles tq the tune of 

The Roast Beef of Old England” announced that important operations 
w^ qgW contemplated at the capacious mess^tent, whidh form^ such a 
coasptcubua oln^t in the camp, where a hungry party were soon 
alisembled and aoing*ampIe justice to all the “delicacies of the season.*^ 

The cloth had been removed, and the bottle was circling briskly 
around, when, with port erect and cane in hahd, the serjeant on duty 
entered with the “ division orders" of the day, which now, for the first 
rime, announced the resumptioA of hostilities, and directed three strong 
colflmns to parade at two a. m. the following morning. 

This welcome imielligence allowing but little time for sleep, the party 
Speedily broke up to obtain what repose they could, leaving strict in¬ 
junctions with the mess-waiter to have coffee in readiness at half-past 
one in the morning; at which early hour wo were t^ain asseml^d, 
rim^h in far different costumes from those of the preceomg night. 

' The most sudden tiansitions from heat to cold, and vice versA^ js ^ 
ma^ed peculiarity of this changeful, though, strange to say, most sld^, 
tHdoifr^ cl^ate, in which one may, generally speaking, and with equaT^' 
imi^^ty, sleep unddr the hush at the mercy of dew and rain, or expose 
oneself during tdl hours of the to the fiery heat of a vertical sun. 

Qp Ihe ^ment occasion a most grilling hot day, or, as we termed it, 
^a"'^gular Irizrier,” was succeeded by a night as bitterly cold; pnd 
cloaks, and woollen comforters,.were nowin general request, 
whilst we liasiduously comforted the inward man with good hot coffee, 
backed subStantim slices of cold beef and ham. 

The appointed hour had arrived; a bright moon shone on the dense 
columns so sUenily assepibled, and remaii^g in such noiseless expccta- 
^ tion, that; 

Prom camp to camp, through the foul womb of night 
llie hum of either army sttUy soundb, 

That the fixed smttiiiels ahnosS receive 
The secret wh}|pers of each other’s watch. 

expediHon was divided into riiree distinct parties, destined 
rimuffaneoh^ to sweep the whole country betwe<m the Chumie and the 
Amatdk EKDs, co^operariw for this pilose, with the 9ist r^^ent 
Btatioi^ at Fort Gpx in & vicim^ of Bum's Hill, on the lower riope 
of those mountains. 

■. Fdr «si Mteottnt of onr proeeediogs on this oocaritm, and wlnidi may 
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likdi^ tferre a« a general spedmeo of o^er ^^c^mmaodes and patroles/* 
I ^to refisr io tbe following letter, writtepi immediately after the 
^uxrence of whatsit attempta to ABWaabe/^ 

'^Carnpi Block Drift, December 1,1846, 
At two o’clock in th# monung, by the lig^t of a bright moon, the 
patrola moved off in the most pezroct silence; the righ^(>^lutnn, under 
Colonel Johnstone of the 27th, was to sweep elghtjfr^ii miles to the 
right of the camp, in a sou^-easterly direction. Colonel Erskine, witih 
the 45tb went easteriy towards Fort Cox, from which place a part/ 
under Colonri Campbell, of the 91st, was also to move out, whilst our 
column, commanded by Colonel Slade an person, proceeded to the north, 
along the right bank of tiie Chumie. 

** As our ^ect was to levy * black mail’ rather than to destroy * black- 
men/ you can easily""un^istand the reason of our extending thus ^ and 
the general, no doubt, actuated by humanity, and wishing to spare the 
t^anemy as much as possible, gave out the ormr that thc^latter wese only 
to be shot if actually resisting, or making off with ^rms and cattie. 

We followed the banks m the Chumie for about six miles, and wben 
arrived near the spot where we were to cross, halted to ^ve breath to 
the troops, and to await the first dawn of day. We xxHild from h^ce 
distinctly see the fires of the enemy’s kraals in the dark kfoofr an *on 
the wooded heights crowning the opposite side of the stream, and, as 
you may imagine, longed to be stimng them up; meanwhile, advantage 
was taken of this shoii; delay to make some preliminaiy arrangements 
for the approaching onset. 

“ The cavalry, divided into five squads, was directed, on crossing the 
river, to spread out right and left like a fad; the irregidars of foot s 
ToUks and Fingoes, I told off likewise into five separate companies, each 
to follow, as closely as possible, a party of the cavalry, from whom they 
were to receive the captured herds, to be again by them handed back to 
the Doth regiment, who were to be posted on a hi|gh ridge, mariced as 
the general rendezvous, whither the cattle were to he driven when 
taken from the enemy, and on which point the skirmishersr n^ight fall 
back, if overmatched by the Kaffirs. ^ 

All these pr^fiminaries being duly settled, and as day began to dawn 
apace, the column again advanced, but had not gone 200 yanis, when on 
side of the Qmmie, contrary to our expectations, we suddenly came> 
on a large kraib teeming wil^ cattle. ^ 

** Every attiw^ at further concealment was now useless ; like boutkds 
atrikfog on a hem scent, the uregulara were soon amongst the herd, abd 
blaring away with their might; for the Kaffirs, as usual, showed 
fight in defence of&eir cattle. A fow lives were consequently lost, 
strange to say, the vjety first disAarge knocked over two rathef eminew 
Kaffirs, one named Yokah, the chief councillor of Sandilla, and hb bra* 

*11 n .. . I . . . I I H I I l| . - . . . I . 

♦ The account of m occnfrexice of this description one personally engaged 
ia H, must of course he veiy imp«e&ct i the narrator, geuera&y speaking,, befog 
able meiriy to witness ^hat mkea idaoc within the h^Row orb of whidh Im 
necessarily becoubs the Centre, and (as fo the relation of impersonal adventum) 
he ffiereby usavoidahly Isys^hloiself tb tiie serious dhei^ oif egcdiim. The 
author tr^ to ^ above exhuipatfoges^^^^ to^ theiead^e fodulg^ioe 
dming'the oasuiog nairativa ' 
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; tlie former shot hf my lately apgdmted tmbnaadbni ol 
irregular horse* , 

** During tljis first ridiculous liurident occpncdf which at th 0 

time caused much mecriment* A Ka&r, ruridog out of hia hut hair 
asleep) with a bundle of assegais under aanu, ran violently against 
Colonel Slade, when tihe latter, forgetting savage could not midet* 
stand him, wit]l a polite expletive, asked him wll^t ne meant ? and or« 
dered him ^to ol^ hb arms,’ which Mr. Kaffir instantly did> and as 
quickly vanbhed i^ the bush. * 

A large batch of cattle was thus easily secured, but we expected to 
find much greater numbers on the other side of the river, in following up 
which no time was to be lost, as the firing must have already al^med 
the whole neighbourhood, and unless we were now very quick m our 
movements, every buUock would most assuredly be driven to the hpls or 
into the bu^, where it were vain to attempt to follow them. Wherefore 
hastily collecting the Cape corps and Irregular Korse, I led them on at a 
gallo^o a neighbouring £crd ; we dashed into the river, and floundering 
over large rocks and stOt^es, which threw several of the horses, succeeded 
at lost in recudling the opposite bank, where we found, as 1 had anticipated, 
lots to do. We were luckily yet in time to arrive at several kraals before 
the cattle had been driven out; these were speedily captured amidst a 
deal of nobe and smoke, the wbbzing of a few assegai^ and 
whistling of bullets; the Hottentots and Fingoes, however, being close 
at our heels, took possession of the prbes, and we pushed on as liard as 



The scene became How most exciting; in fact, a regular * Kaffir* as 
wiU 08 ^cattle* hunt According to previous arrangement, the horse- 
mei^ spread out in small parties, and at the head of a dozen of the Cape 
;htotmted rifles, i ^ tallyho’d* a flying herd; the little ‘ Totty* riflemen 
rode like steeple-chasers, each striving to be foremost, but not one of the 

a could Keep pace with my raw-boned charger, ‘Nagpoor,^ who 
mq eplendidly, clearing water-courses, and scrambling up and 
down r^ines in such first-rate style, that 1 soon parted company with 

flock of cattle just 




had become so excited dunn^the chhse, that he 
m^r obeyed the bit; it was impossible either to st6p or turn him. 
The seemed half dbposed to show a froot, and though ia a horrid 
r was, like Johuny Gilpin, ^ nolens Volens,’ borne along by my 
steed ; I was now within fifty yards of these ugly lookiug customers, 
IF there was nothing left for it, ^ut to clmrge Sm rascab; therefore, 
bting the" best face on the ma^^ ind getting my hog-spear in rest^ 
a ‘ view halloo' I itode, in spi)» of myself, slap at them ; they, how* 
at this juncture, to my inexpressible satisfaoidon, turned tail, and 
sict^ed into |he bush, ‘ 

AftcSr at lost succeeding in nuUing mjr bmee,! raahaged to head the 

dme of ensile, which wus (Sfn taken by somft of toe ( 

-whd hsi4 It ^ n^w 

scene td K(i>at IW a ^ dlys 

C(dond Somette^s divis^ he# 
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TCSoh, vhea oxmteiTOpted by hill or W feon herds of cattle 

flyifig before die shiiU whistle of the Kaito, «itd Itday pwsued by our 
widew4ba^red hodmen; whibb die Hottentots and Fing^ on foot, 
were hurr^r in tbdr wak^ blazingf away at every thing as they advanced, 
fiHng Ka& h uts, and slaying the owners when they stood to ofifer resist¬ 
ance* Meanwhile, the 90tb, as If disdaining to particimte in such igno¬ 
ble warfare, had qtfietly narked to the brow of a comtaandij^ eminence, 
from whence, as pascdve spectators, they looked downj^ au this iuglo- 
rious * cattle-stea^g*’ 

** I was now joined by my young commandant of irregular horse, who, 
after having settled Mr. Yokah’s account, and spread his sable horsetnexi 
o*er the plain, being himself better mounted, had pushed on to see the 
fun, and to have the chance of another shot witn the riSe uhich had 
laUdy done such good service. With a few of the Cape cmrps we now 
dashed down a deep ravine^ and up the opposite bank, having marked 
a second flock of pxen which had actually enteied the bush; it was, how¬ 
ever, luckily, not very thick, and we succeeded in bringing out this fresh 
lot, which was id like manner handed back to the rear. • ** 

** Collecting as many stragglers as possible, we ne«t galloped towards 
the smoke issuing from some kraals a couple of miles off, across an open 
country, but found we were too late, capturing, however, on our way a 
few horses. Returning from this unsuccessful ‘ cast,* We struck on the 
* spoor*** of a large flock, whose track was distinctly marked On the dewy 
grass, and which rppeared to have been driven towards the Chmnie Hills. 
This spoor we rapidly followed up for several mile^ till entering an 
entangled, wooded, and hilly country; wc were here^oined by a couple 
of officers and some of the 7th Dragoons, who reported that forty or fifty 
Kaffirs were in a wooded vaBey close by, and ^d defied them to come 
into the bu^ and fight, which invitation the small party of course 
politely declined. 

'Vtfkilst we wereoonsultitag vrhat was now best to be done, 1 saw a fine 
ox close to the edge of the cover about 200 yards off, with a Kaffir on 
horseback driving it slowly along. This was evidently intended* as a 
decoy; the Kaffirs being close at Hand in the thicket, meant no doubt to 
have given us a taste of their assegais had we pounced direedj^dn 
bait* Determined, however, to out-manoeuvre them, we extended our 
line ; a little firing took place at such of the enemy as showed themselves 
on the outskirts of the bush, one Kaffir Was shot through the body, 
another Was knocked over by thn * Ueutefa^t-Colonel’ of the irregular 
horse, hut scrambled away into the jimgle. 

“ Meanwhile, 1 kept a st>^y look-out on the gentleman with the ox* 
He had now ventured distance from the covtrt, when screened by a 
swell in the ground I gradually approached unseen, and seizing a favour 
aUe opportuoity, suddenly put my horse at speed, cut off his retreat, anil 
then *yehoik’d,’^him across a fine Open piece of grass land in full sight 
of each party. ho%h rattled along at a pace which could not pos¬ 
sibly last, but in thf training and hard conffirion of my horse soon 
tola, for aftet a sharp run * in view/ the Kaffir be^n to show symptoms 
of ffistress^ whSlat my steed was fresh and well in hand; there was^ 

' t' ■ j. .——' .... 

* A coloniat tenxw meanf&g tlie tfaoes left mi the ground by the ftotsteps of 
stenoraDiiosls. 
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^nhieb he gallsntlj reloaded; 
eloied in a second on the filing 


the metalEo nceseure, be 

of 



his wet^cm as lefet peet^ ht 
diftseni might have been the r^lt ;*-howeTe^ there wae ^with 
eitMc party, xnucdi time for reflecdon or thought^ hut to divert }as in- 
iehaed aim, whilst msddng a horrible face at the rascal, I bellowed with 
aU my mighty my horse to fab utmost cqpeed, drove itmspear* 

head throug||^ll9hm|N^ of the karos% rip^ht between tfae 4umider* 
blades, into his brawny back. The savage** wxdioat ttkiedtijg fa souiui^ 
hot 6tdl grasping his assegai, pitched^orward off his borae> hestowhag on, 
nm at he fell a vrag^ul look of mingled hatred and pain which I riuil 
not readily forget; it was that demoniac expression which, in hb grand 

E 'cture of the ‘Last Judgment,’ Mioha^ Angelo portrays as they are 
irled from aloft, oobihe distorted countenances of the accursed. 



fwecluded rite pi^bility 
verin{^ 

came quite unmanageable ; maddened by the excitement of the chase he 
still wUdly followed the now riderless Kaffir steed, dashed down the face 
the steep, thickly-wooded declivity in our front, canying me through 
dense pricluy mimosa shrubs, and nearly unhorsing me halfardozen times 
amidst their abrading ^orns. Considering there were at the time lots 
n£ Kaffirs in the bush, my posirion in this Mazeppa-like course was not 
the most envbble in the world, nor did I succeed in pulling up until 
re^^ng riie^ bottom of the hill, when I vowed never tfgain to trust 
myseff during a patrole on the back of such a runaway beast 1 

^‘By the rims 1 had retraced my steps to the spot where the Kaffir had 
bluen, the turd was flown—had vanished into the bush; and no pne who 
has actually witnessed it would cxiedit the quantity of ‘ killing’ these 
wESWs take> or the ^most miraculous manu^ in wluob, after being even 
WMsdb wounded, th^ contrive to evade their pursuers and effect their 

«S6^C>6.* ' 

' The stoiGal fortitude with which these sava^ endeffe pain b Ukewbe 

most remarkable, and as an instance in point, I may mention that 
dmbg the ootitise of this day we came upon a Kaffir rolled up in hb 
^haiOss^ and seated undAr a mimosa bush; he had been shot through the 
evidently mortally^ and thus silently awaited hb fate, having first 
fttdmvourcd to etaom^ the blood by cremming a handful of grass into the 
Woand! 




and pi^mgBnt c>aeQif&c A i « » fco Bg, at» 
4 ttte vw of mis to nako mu from Sir Hony ftolth, ke 
lit so oolitg; after hoYln^fa^ offliiaWMli^tho latter, 

tbe back MSdia the tegi'" 
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asoeadiog &e Ctaoue Bills. Aa il was mk^m to pmxi^ them 

fhrther^^e turned, with the intenl^a cif goii^MeSf ren¬ 

dezvous However, on our way ti^lher, ^ Cap$ Ccarpe Hottentots—> 
who have the eyes &f a hawk—en^ed nhout thtte imles off a number of 
oxen, and exteodiog one half of troop to the to eat off thw re¬ 
treat, I immediately galloped on with the rest; but yon may imagine our 
gurprise tmd disapfKm^lA^ ,on coming up with the be^, ^ mi that 
they were cattle ah^dy seeing by UbatenmitpCk^boel C^pbell, of the 
dlst, who had come out from Fort Cjm to co-operal^ith our patrole* 
But 1 reached him ju^ in the nick of tim^ for he was then partatdug 
with his officers some cold meat and brandy-and-water, of which 1 oppor¬ 
tunely came in for a share. 

After a hearty * pic-nic’ breakfast, shifting the saddles from our more 
jaded horses to tibe backs of those captured &om the Kaffirs, I took leave 
of my hospitable entertainers, and with the ori^nal party, consisting of 
an l^glish seijeant ande few Hottentots of the Cape Corps Rifles, now 
started for the camp, to which our last sweep had brought us within ten or 
twelve miles. , • * 

** On our way thither we sighted a Kaffir kraal on the opposite side of a 
wide ravine, near which was grazing a 6ne herd of oattle, with a number 
of armed Kaflirs, evidently on the ^ui vive\ 

“ * 'Tis a pity, sir, to ^ back empty-handed to Camp,’ observed the 
seijeant, ^ with those fine oxen so close at hand.’ 

“ * Can we manage to get another gallop out of our horses ?’ said L 
^^The seijeant seemed to think this within the bounds of possibility; ‘let’s 
try, then,’ was the woid, and in an instant the little Hottentots and their 
horses were roused to their mettle, and we were rattling down the side of 
the ravine and up the opposite ascent, with as 
bad not already carried us over some forty or 
dale. 

^‘The Kaffifs did not await our approach, and although they attempted 
to drive off the herd into the bush, wo were too quick for them; the 
latter was headed and captured without firing a shot, and*we next ran¬ 
sacked the huts of the kraal in quest of muskets and assegais. 

‘‘The Hottentots wished to Are the whole ‘boutique,’ but this/outjff^ 
compassion to the women, I would not allow. These poor creatures "dis- 
played the veiy fortitude of Spartan matrons ; whilst witnessing the loas of 
idl their worlmy goods, and the death of husbands and brothers, 
never uttered a cry or shed a tear, but w{^ld sit silently and passively 
the doors of their huts, until, in some othw instances, actually driven away 
by flames. The Kaffirs themselves are certainly ‘ game to the backbone/ 
sieved, as 1 have before observed, crying out, homver badly woo&ded, or 
even demanding quarter; but merely pronouncing the name of iheir 
chief ere they give up the ghost; thus much must injustice be said in 
iheir favour; but 1 suspect nus to be their only redeeming quality, for a 
mote ‘irreclaimable’ set offavages—as Sir B. d’Urbaa most justly desig¬ 
nated them—cannot pCsrihly exist* 

*‘On readying the campaboitt ond-day, I found a large party assembled 
iathe mCss-tent ilia where we ffiscussed a hei^ makfast ot 
xatfattc tiffin, togifthflxvfft^ ‘cqtorl^’ amountingto 1500 bead 

<41 captured cattle, and a Kaffirs ‘expended,’ without any lose on our 


n^uen speed as u our nags 
fifty good miles of hill and 
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pftrt, for they nour-^ve in the immediate defence of their herds~ 
geoeral^ maKe but little re^tance. 

u ‘l/Vny should we’any longer fight/ say they at present; 'we have 
got all we want; we have caten'the colonial sheep, we have driven awdy 
the colonial cattle,—*we wish now to cultivate our* fields, we wish for 
peace, and we will fight no more!’ 

This is most arato reasoning on the part hi the Kaffirs, and there is 
no doubt, if they obtain their ivi^^but that they will leave the colony 
at peace—until smother opportunity of nlundering shall present itself. 
Such, at least, for the last nalf*century, lias beeu^heir universal mode of 
proceeding : to rob, murder, devastate, tire out our troops, and then stie 
for a cessation of hostilities!” 


This last ‘‘ stirring up^’ was, however, attended with the result of 
causing the surrender of Botman, a gigantic chief of the Gaikas,—great 
only in person, for his tribe was smSl and insignificant ;* but spite of a 
continuation of the above petty warfare, Sandilla and Pato, with many 
other minor chfefs, continued to set our power and just claims at open 
defiance, till at last, a grand forward movement beyond the Kye, was 
resolved upon, for the purpose of fairly “ eating them up.”* 

'The following memorandum, hostfly writterf at the time, by an officer 
of rank engaged in that expedition, will show the hardships and privations 
our troops underwent during this very trying service. 

JOUBNAn OP A PATttOX.E BEYOND THE KYE, IN JTANUARY, 1847 . 


" On the last day of the year 1846, after a patrole of about five days, 
we anived in camp, and, on the 2nd of January, a strong detachment of 
about 2000 men, under ,the Immediate superintendence of the governor, 
Sir P. Maitland, again started on the same service. It is customary for 
each patrole (it being, fatiguing work) to be relieved by another party, 
but as I take a ticket m each lottery, I started again in comtmand of about 
* 1500 infantry. Our object is to make a combined movement with Colo- 
nei-Sbmerset; who, with some cavalry, is already across the Kye River. 
We marched at eleven, halted for an hour at a place called Warden^s 
"a bitrnt down post, established by Sir B, d^Urban, and halted in a 
haustoriU, pieces of ice falling as large as a table-spoofi. 

«, 3rd.—Marched at half-past four, a. m..; scenery very beautiful ; on 
^tfier bank of the Kye perpendicular rocks overhang the rpad, and 100 
Kaffirs, properly posted, might easily prevent our crossing at all. I 
never saw a more defensible ford. The water was not above two' feet. 
deep, but ran rapidly, and the stones at the bottom were very large. 
'.The consequence was, vast numbers of men rolled over, son^e lost 
their arms, and some, wHon down, had difficulty in sustaining themselves 
against the current. - We have only a few commissariat waggons with 
and many of these ups^t at the wibng side of the river. As we found 
that the waggons would ^ hours crossing ^e Kye, we mounted a tre* 
mendous ascent of about three miles and a half; here wcthalted the 
waggons could not get up.f ' ■ . . ' 

4th.<^Marched at sit; halted at top of lull to tu^akfast ; mwched 
from twelve to five. A level country, perfectly open for about :fwelve 

. * A Kaffir expression, sign^ing to ruin or destroy, but chiefly applicable to 
the seizure of cattle. 
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miles. We halted at Butterworth, anussionaiy.atgation, destroyed by the 
Itaffirs. The country in its neighbourhood very highly cultivated, and a 
very large population of Fingoes au^ounding it. - - 
, • “ I rode round ftiany of the Fingoe kraals in search of cheese and 
milk, but could ge\ neither for money, or for what is here much more 
esteemed—tobacco. This is surprising, considering that each village has 
about 150 cattle. The fields of Indian corn were muced 4 vith coarse 
kidney-beans and a few unripe pumpkins. The, com^ssariat was, as 
usual, so injudiciously managed, that ^is patrol^ waswnt off with only 
two days’ flour and ncp, and only five days’ biscuit. I look upon our 
conduct throughout this war, in a military point of view, as more primi¬ 
tive even than that of the Kaffirs; since leaving Graham’s Town, I have 
not seen fowl, duck, pig, game, or vegetables of any kind, until to-day. 

** 5th.<—We halted to enable the waggons and Colonel Somerset’s pa- 

trole to come up ; on one side might be seen B-and F——, with 

little bits of tobacco, bavgaining with Fingoe girls for wood; on the 
other, a group seated on the grass, with towels round their heads as tur¬ 
bans, were shaving and mending their breeches. * 

** 6th.—Rain all day, grass a foot high, officers already in want of 
provisions, men with no clothes but those on, no tents, and not above a 
dozen little sloping sheds, •made of Troughs, under which they crept for 
shelter; some of the officers had already lost every thing but what was 
on their backs by Kaffir pillage. My little tent, which is about four feet 

high, holds F-, self, raw meat, cooking utensils, &c., coffee, sugar, 

swords, and guns, all in a general heap, and we are more comfortable than 
our neighbours. It rains perpetually, nothing can exceed our filthy state ; 
strange, however to relate, the doctor’s list is nearly blank. 

« * « * • « « 


“ 7th,—The governor left us this morning. 




‘‘ 8th.—This morning we marched at six, and after a long ‘ outspann’ 
halted after about ten miles’ march. The Kye had risen and*our6up*plies 

could not cross. We consequently sent back Captain F-and 150 

men to hold the Kye * drift* and cover the advance of all supplies. * - 

9th.—Having heard that the Kaffirs were in great force at a drift 
twelve miles off, we marched at five, cavalry at four. Came up with 
them at eleven, took 2000 cattle and killed a good many Kaffirs. There 
were thousands of cattle escaping but the infantry were not up. 

“The infantry halted for breakfastabout ten miles, Two^iuues 
further we met Somerset, the Kaffirs were not above six mijes a head; I 
wanted pass on, but it was deemed more^p]:adil||f to halt as the cavalry, 
had gone astray. • 

“ lOth.—As we had nothing to eat but tough b^, we were forced to halt 
for supplies. The rain came down in torrents. .The Kye of course much 
swollen. ^ . 

“ 1 Ith.—This morning marched towards the Kyo- Feeding so long on 
beef without bread, salt, or any thing else^ had begun to tell on us, and 
the men were getting very weak. 

“ We had a very severe march of eighteen miles, every soliRer up ex* 
cepting the ♦ * 
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" 12th.—Rfiun, everfasting rain. We I3^h64 this mpimmg to the top 
of the Kye nige, the eavalrj and ttrtilterjr desoending tOf ihe bed of the 
river. ^ ^ 

“ The river is too high to cross, and the xnfantry «fre tQ stay at the top 
of the ridge. The Fingoes, onr allies, are daily stealing our cattle, and 
we must get to some more open spot. The Kaffirs are all around us. 

The sad news has just reached us that t& Kaffirs have killed three 
of our officers, had been sent out on a patrole t6 get some cattle, as 
famine was starit^ them in the fane. 

** It appears that the party saw a Kaffir driving a few oxen away, and 
three officers with some burghers leaving their party galloped on a*head. 
These were suddenly attacks by Kaffirs, and Captain Gibson and Doctor 
Howell, with the Honourable Mr. Chetwynd of the 73rd, fell victims to 
their rashness, as also two burghers. Seijeant Beech of the 6th heard 
several shots fired, and his party proceeded with all speed. On approach¬ 
ing the scene of action, they saw seven KaffiVs killed. Two mounted 
burgbprs escaping reported that t^ey were attack^ by a very large 
body of Kaffirs, that the assegais were thrown in vast quantities, and 
that the Kaffirs Vere also well armed with muskets, the last they 
saw of the officers Was two who were fighting dismounted. 

We sent out a party of 100 men to search for the bodies. I fear there is 
no hope of their being alive. # # * • # 4 

“ The party returned this evening with the three bodies. It appears 
that these officers were inveigled into a defile by the sight of cattle, 
placed there as a decoy. They were pierced by a multitude of wounds, 
indicted by assegais and musket shots, and their bodies were mutilated 
by beasts and bimte of prey.* Strange to say, the dead Kaffirs were un¬ 
touched ; and it is, I understand, an invariable rule that no animal of 
will touch a Kaffir until his body becomes putrid. The pass wl 
this tragedy occurred, is described as being singularly dangerous, and 
would even, with a strong body, require the greatest' caution in ad¬ 
vancing through. 

13th.—The w&ther has cleared up. A party of 700 Fingoes, who 
wish ^ to emigrate into our colony, and whom I sent a party to meet last 
\uight, have arrived. They are a sort of slaves to the Kaffirs, but (if 
posriUe), a more degraded race. They belong to the Butterworth dis¬ 
trict, nPd were afraid of being intercepted by the' Kaffirs. The river 
is^^ing, but no supplies can cross. 

H^Bvery soul is living pu beef (nauseous to a degree vdthout salt), and 
tea made of any thing that we camfind in the grass, the men are growing 
weaker and weaker. the state of affairs, I received an official 

iWs morning commenfl^:—^ Sir, I am directed by Colonel Somer¬ 
set,’ &o., drc., and, h^ourinues, ^ I send you a ^ biscuit,’and one for 
Obtain Hogg.*" This had been got across on a negro’s he^ by way 
it compliment to me as commanding 1500 I keep this official for 

a future laugh. To-day I have sent out 200 men in search of pumpkins 
and Indian com, ail of which is yet unripe. -> We thia nthming buried 
our unfortunate brother officers in a sort of arbour, which we afterwards 

..I" '» ' '■ ■■ ■ ' . . .. ■!. ..-I II. ■ — . . ■ .I W I ll o . .■ 

* From the dircumstance of the bodies of the KafiQrs being untouched, it is 
more than that the bodies of our poor countrymen had been mutilated 

^ thesft barhftri^as it is their universal practice on such occariona— 
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borni down-to prevent the KafSrs digwn^ themup^ which they generally 
do for the sake of ihe articles interred with them. 

** 14th.—This mopiing, the river having fallen, we marched, but were 
intercepted when wa had proceeded two*thirds of the way down the hill, 
by information that the river had again risen. The cavatlry had crossed, 
losing a seijeant-major dragoons, and two of the Cape ooips. We 
counter-marched, to the utter disgust of the men, to a spot fialf-way up 
the bill, too much surrounded with wood to be a goo^ position against 
Kaffir attack, but we could get no further; some of the men who had 
been sent to the bottom of the hill were utterly done up, one slept ia 
the bush, and strange to say, was not found by the Kaffirs. Numbers 
of our people seated themselves on the ^cent, and were all day getting 
up, so great had been their exhaustion. We now slept in a circle, round 
6000 cattle, with a strong line of sentries outside, against Kaffirs, and 
inside against bullocks. 

“ 15th.—The river has rfsen three feet. The body of a 73rd man brought 
in, who, having straggled Into the bush had been killed by^he KafBa^. 

“ Yesterday evening at dark saw Kaffirs carrying oflf some* * * 

a few cavalry pursued, and on their retura were attacked, one man 

wounded. At dark, B-myself,^and two or three other officers were 

seated laughing at our misfortunes, admiring the picturesque appearance 
of our bivouac. We were close to the men’s fires which illumined a thick 
bush near which we were stretched at length, or sitting tailor fashion, a 
soldier lying asleep against the root of a tree, his face lit up by the sun’s 
rays, arms and accoutrements hanging in the branches, intermingled with 
sundry tempting morsels of beef, we looking more like savages than 
British soldiers, with long beards, unwashed faces, for here even water had 
grown very scarce, owing to the men being too exhausted to fetch much. 
Well, we were lying thus enjoying the spectacle, a leg of veal hanging 
near the fire, uqder the idea that it would be a dainty treat, such as w© 
had seldom known, when pop, pop, pop, and then bullets began to whistle 
into the tree. An answer was soon made by the Fingoes, agd a regular 
fusillade commenced. Some officer ordered the men to stand to their 
arms, and I ordered them to lie close down and kick out the fires.* In 
one minute all was confusion. Our picturesque group was broken u|^ 
my leg of veal was knocked over, and all was darkness. The firing 
slackened a little, and in five minutes B—— again returned. His story 
was carried on from the same point where he had left off, and we again 
attempted to enact the picturesque. Now and then a shot told us th£b 
our friends were still amusing themselves, but we heeded them not. 

“ It is easy to know the K^r from the Fingoeji^et, the former is heavy,, 
dull, loud;^ the Fingoe’s is lighter, and ours k the smart crack; the 
following morning two ^ffirs were found to have suffered. 

** 16fch.-—This morning w© endeavoured to get a rope across the river; 
this was a vmn attempt, the water rushed down as through a sluice. • A 
punt was constructed of the bottom of a waggon. Each day the bee^ 
tougher than leather, nauseates more and more, and the men grow weaker - 
eveiy day. 

17th.—From 5 o’clock this morning until the evening, I winked with 


* The ilB, is here quite illegihlet 
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the Hottentots and Fingoes to pass a xope over, but all was vmn. I 
crawled with a guard and two or three officers along the edge of the cliff, 
over ground interspersed with huge rocks crowne4 with tangled bush; 
we at length reached a more tranquil spot of the rive^, and here they con* 
trived to pass over two bags of biscuit to the men. These were got up 
an almost inaccessible hill on bullocks. At this time a piece of biscuit as 
big as your thumb would have sold for five shillings, as would also a 
spoonful of suga\t^pr coffee, or one cheroot, such was our state of des¬ 
titution. * 

“ 18th.—This morning the cattle went down to the river, and commenced 
crossing at six, such a scene I never witnessed! Five hundred head of 
cattle at the same time in the river with one huudfed drivers, lowing, 
kicking, and struggling. By.ffint of shouting and thumping they ru^ 
into the water, all goes well uti^^ey get to the rapid current, or out of 
their depth, then commences part of the affair, they now will 

not keep on straight; round cote^^lbe head of the foremost bullock, and 
everjrsucceedipg one follows his elsample, sometimes they had got close 
to the opposite shqre when they thus wheeled suddenly round ; only four 
thousand were passed over by seven o’clock; I however succeeded in 
getting across one of the guns, which was fpr half-an-hour stuck in the 
middle of the river; had the water risen it was d^ne for. 

“ 19th.—Last night there was a great deal of firing; whether it Was 
from our rascally Fingoes, or Kaffirs firing into camp, 1 cannot say; I 
suppose a little of both. We are so accustomed now to this style of 
fuwlade, that all we do is to lie close, and continue our little coteries. 

This morning some waggons were got by great exertion into the 
stream, and ropes were tied &om the shore to the waggons, and from 
waggon to waggon. *The stream still runs most rapidly. At nine we 
commenced our passage across ; but so powerful was the current that not¬ 
withstanding the aid of the rope, every hundred English soldiers took at 
least an hour in crossing over. The cattle, at the same time, were 
making thqir way .about twenty yards lower down. Once they came up 
against the stream over the rope, and drowned one rifleman. With the 
exception of this casualty we sustained no loss, which I consider a most 
"IRki^unate oirieumstance. It was altogether a scene worth seeing once in 
a way; the noise, the confusion, the rushing of the water, the crowds 
perpetually in the stream, blacks washed away by dozens, but saving 
themselves by their admirable swimming. From 5 a. m. till 7 p. m., I 
ifis on the bank, hallooing, abusing, ordering, and firing, I was for a 
time seated on a waggon in the middle of the stream wim a rifle, firing 
close by the noses Fingoes, who, with calves on their shoulders, 
^were laying bold of the ropes, and endangering its safety and the 
*Kves of our aoldiei%. 1 fired at least 100 shots in this manner. 
Then I had to prevent die Fingoe cattle from entering the water above 
the rope, as in such case most undoubtedly a number of men would have 
been drowned. To effect this, I.was obliged to stand ready prepared to 
shoot any bullock which got in. At five, tUe majority of the cattle were 
over, and now commenc^ the crossing of the Fingoes, women, and chil¬ 
dren, vriUi their baggage on their heals. 

*‘The may of thetr potatoes, but the Kaffir pumpkin 

appears quite as useful in the production of the animal creation. I never 
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saw a larger popblatiou of children in any country. The Fingoes at this 
titne worked so inefficient^, that I was obliged to employ some riflemen 
to^ drive cattle, goa^s, and men, by dint of force and blows, all into 
the stream together^ at dark 1 found that still there was six hours* work* 
The infantry had crossed, a rear-guacd was at the other side under the 
perpendicular rocks; 1 was, therefore, forced to send back sgme cavaliy 
to protect these rascally ButterwoVth Fingoes, who had been breaking 
my heart and spoiling my temper all day. I now crossed, but I had 
previously sent on the infantry to the top of the hi^, and with these, my 
little all; I consequently threw mj'self on the mercy of the rear-guard. 
We bivouacked in the bushes under the rocks, all in a heap; but who 
can tell the joy of eating after twelve days’ starvation! A large box of 
things bad amved for the Rifles, and never shall 1 ffirgct our ecstacy at 
the taste of a huge mouldy plum-pudding, which had been waiting for ua 
a fortnight at tliis side. , , J 

“ We sat comfortably by our fires, wnen suddenly a cry was raised that 
*the Kaffirs are upon tis.’ * . • • of the Rifles called to^ms, 

and I desired them to lie down. The women were shrieking, the fires 
were extinguished, and all was dark as pitch. The Fingoes and Kaffirs 
amused themselves firing fer about ten minutes, and all again became 
tranquil. The fact was*that the Kaffirs had stolen up and killed a Fingoe 
sitting at our watch-fires, about five yards from our sentries, and fifteen 
yards from where Capt. M— and I were sitting. I slept in a waggon with 
a waggon-conductor, who, having eaten too much hard beef, thumped 
mo all night with his fists, tanking (I suppose) he was pitching into his 
* night-mare.’ 

“50th.—I.ast night wc hifcd" failed w$ggon9, and four or five 

were left in the stream. This morning, by dint of long topes, &c., &c,, 
waggons, "Fingoes, and every soul were over by twelve o’clock. As we 
moved along, a man exclaimed ‘ Do you see the old brute ?’ We turn^ 
round, and the men looked back to the other side of the Kye. 

“ * Who do you mean ?* said an officer. 

“ ‘ Why Hunger Hill, if you please, sir!’ 


“ I have learnt this much from patrolling, that animal food weakens tlie 
human frame if taken alone without other eatables. We had an un<» 
limited supply of beef, and few men eat less than three pounds per diem. 
Men and officers, generally speaking, have now been twenty days with¬ 
out cover, raining more than half the time ; no change of clothing for 
the men, and even the officers seldom being able ^ to effect this. The 
^nerality never had their clothes off at all during twelve days, living on 
bullocks fle^h^thout salt, many nauseating it (as I did), and eating 
nothing at The officers and men are shoeless, and demi-breechless, 
with beards like savages. It has been a severe war against * les en- 
trailles.* Few, however, were sick under the excitement; but when that 
had ceased sickness itntnediatcly made its appearance.’* 


May,—VOL, lxxxiii. no, cccxxin. 
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BT CHABLX8 BOWCROBT, AOTHOk OF TALES OF THE COLOEXES; OR, 

THE ADVENTURES OF AN EMIQRANT,” 

Chapter XV, 


Some weeks passed away; the affair of the auction and of the man ia 
the brown wig had faded from my memory; atld as my father never 
alluded to the subject—smothering his indignation under a dignified 
silenc*—the circumstance was forgotten. Indeed, I had been so occupied 
with preparing artificial flies for taking advantage of the earliest summer 
days to hsh in a celebrated trout-stream about bik miles from our house, 
that I thought of nothing else;—I little thought of the influence which a 
fish-hook was to have on my future destinies ! » 

But all my adventures through life have been different from the ordi¬ 
nary course of things. Some people fall in love at a ball; some at church; 
many at a small evening party, at which, I have observed (especially 
when there is only one young lady present) a piano is a very dangerous 
instrument;—there is the turning over of the music in which the hands 
are apt to meet on the^ame page; and there is the singing and the sigh¬ 
ing about, “ My Heart with Love is beating”—-and all that; and then there 
are all sorts of little offices to be rendered to the lady-performer by the 
geotleman ; altogether, the end may be ns confidently predicted under 
circunustances, as the fate of a moth fluttering about a candle. 

There are various sorts of accidents, too, that bring about that state 
which some philosophers affect to regard as a mental hallucination, and 
Mvlnch^f popularly called “ being in love falling off a horac, or into a 
6r the rescue of a young lady from a house on fire are all wcU- 
^owu provocatives to the development of the electric affinities which 
|mmpt to matrimony; but the accident which befel me was different from 
w these; in short, it was all owing to a fish-hook. Like the man of 


an^i^nt song who weiit out to shear his sheep, and came back shorn; 
80 (fid I, Leander Caaltleton, go out to catch fish, and came hkck caught 
~but 1 must not anfoSpate. 

* It was in smiling month of May that 1 started wi|h the dawn of 
the morning on a walk of half a dozen miles or so with my Fodin my 
huid, and a landing-net over my shoulder, to the scene of Umon. The 
idr was fresh bat mild, and the opening beauties of the landscape re¬ 
minded me as I walked along of the har^nious poetry of the Vtrgilian 
eclogues. I had been dipping into Isaac Walton the night before, partly 
to draw information from that deep well of thought, and partly to tran- 
quillise my mind on the subject of the feelings of fishes when hanging 
on a hoot—a point on which my mind occasionally misgave me; but 
os old Isaac seemed positive that their sensations under such circumstances 
were rather pleasurable than otherwise, I considered tliat any scruples that 
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I had might be pacifled on such authority; and with respect to bait—why 
—I determined to rest on the seductive philosophy of that master of the 
Art, and handle it gently/’ Fortified by such piscatory sophisms I 
taaixjhed cheerily ,on, little thinking that I was already marked by the 
Fates to present in my own person a hooked and memorable instance of 
retributive justice. ^ 

When I reached the stream, I remembered that the best bend for 
fishing ran ^ast the end of a lawn attached to the house the sale of 
which, with its accompanying land, had given rise to so much mortifica¬ 
tion to my worthy father on the occasion which I have related in’ the 
preceding chapter. I continued my course thither, and not expecting 
that the house would be so soon inhabited, I thought it would not be 
an indecorous trespass to scale a low hedge which formed one of the 
boundaries, in order to reach a comer which seemed particularly favour¬ 
able for my operations, and which was screened from the view of the 
house by a convenient Aound of green turf, nearly six feet high, close to 
the margin of the stream. Hero I sat down to arrange my tackle and 
select an appropriate fly from my magazine :—By the way, I considered 
myself an excellent judge of a fly; Linden used to*say that, excepting a 
fish, he never knew a better bi;t to continue my story. * 

I sat still by the ^side* of the stream for about a quarter of an hour 
before I could make up my mind where to commence my temptations; at 
last, seeing several rises at natural flies at a spot nearly opposite where 
the stream was deepest, J endeavoured to make a dexterous cast without 
moving from my place, so as to present my fly to the noses of the feeders 
in the most, natural way possible ; for, as all fishennen know, your fly 
ought to alight on the water with the lightness of the thistle-down, and 
without ruffling the surface so as to excite th<^ suspicion of a wary fish. 
With this view, therefore, I threw my line behind me so as to take a 
lengthened cg,st, when, to iny extreme surprise, ns I withdrew it with a 
slight effort, I whisked a coquettish little straw-bonnet into the air, and 
at the same time a scream assailed me which, without the testimony of the 
bonnet, indubitably proceeded from a female voice ! 

I instantly let drop my rod, and taking the shortest cut,to tlie spot 
whence the alarm proceeded, jumped on the top of the mound of i-urt, 
and looked down on the other side. At thasame instant the lady looked 
up, in no little wonder, doubtless, at her bonnet being jerked off in such 
an unceremonious way; and so mysteriously, too, as the feat had been 
accomplished without the intervention of any visible agent. 

In these positions our eyes met, and for a brief space we surveyed each 
other ; she being so much under the Influences of alarm as, seemingly, 
not to have the power to move, and I so much entranced with admiration 
that I feared lest any movement on my part should scare away^ the 
lovely vision.” 

In truth, the lady was a little discomposed ; for it was early morning, 
and she was only in an undress robe ; and her hair, which was of a raven 
black, had escaped, by thb sudden removal of her bonnet, from its loosely 
confining combs, and had fallen in long tresses over her shoulders. 

Whether it was that there was nothing ferocious in my aspect, or that 
the smile which I could not prevent from appearing (for, in truth, I was 
struck with the ludicrous nature of the accident), disarmed her of her 

F 2 
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fears, the lady did not show any further disposition to scream out; but 
after scanning my features with much earnestness, she cast down her 
head and hastily fastened up her hair, making at the s^me time an effort 
to rise; and 1 perceived that she was still trembling, and that her face^ 
and all that was visible of her neck was covered with crimson blushes. 

For a second or two I was undetermined whetl\pr to withdraw my head 
from the top hf the mound and leave tlie lady to retire at her pleasure, 
or to proffer my apologies and assistance ; but on her stumbling a little 
in maklug a second attempt to risc^ I bounded over the green wall that 
separated us, and was by her side in an instant. • 

It was now that she had the opportunity of perceiving that I was 
accoutred in my fisherman’s dress—although I flattered myself that my 
quality revealed itself despite the homeliness of the costume; and as 
we now stood face to face, I on my side was better able to observe the 
form and features of the young lady on whom I had unwittingly com¬ 
mitted so unusual an aggression. Certainly, my eyes had never before 
beheld a» object of such dazzling beauty! Her age was about seventeen 
or eighteen. Her hair, as I have already said, was black as jet; her 
eyes were so bright and sparkling that, positively, they dazzled me, and 
seemed to pierce me through and through; her—but why attempt to 
describe that which baffles all description ? Tlie effect produced on mo 
by this startling vision, may be imagined from the fact that it absolutely 
took away my breath ; and that 1, Learider Castloton, who on most 
occasions had something to say for himself^ was dumb ! 

The lady was dumb, too, and wo remained for a minute or so in this 
mutually speechless state—she with her eyes cast down on the ground, 
her long eyelashes sweeping her cheeks, and still trembling a little ; and 
I gazing on her with aif admiration which was irrepressible.—We are 
not stocks and stones—I fell in love with her directly. 

Presently, she put her hand to her head, as if she missqd something 
that she expected to find there ; and it was then, that the absolute neces¬ 
sity for some explanation on my part, acting on my bewildered senses, 
restored to me the use of speech, and I said abruptly, and with a sort of 
_j[erk, • • 

was the fish-liook !” 

The fish-hook!’' said she, in amazement. 

** I am ashamed,” I continued, “ really I am quite ashamed of my 
awkwardness and want of thought; but how could I know that you— 
that any one, was there ? It was the hook at the end of my line that 
caught your bonnet; and I dare say you must have been very much asto¬ 
nished—but I didn’t mean to do it—I didn’t, indeed.” 

The young lady’s countenance, as I thought, was struggling against 
some agitation as I made this explanation with an air of the most re¬ 
spectful gravity, and her bright eyes twinkled and danced in a most ex¬ 
traordinary manner. I began to fear that she was going off into a fit; 
and so she did, but it was into a fit of laughter, which she found it im¬ 
possible to repress, at the ludicrous nature of the incident and the solem¬ 
nity of manner with which I explained it; but immediately checking 
herself, she assumed a very reserved air, although an involuntary quiver¬ 
ing at the comers of her mouth betrayed^ the risible emotions which 
were agitating her within. 
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I began agaip• 

“ I beg leave to express my sincere regret. - Here I stopped, for 
it suddenly occurred to me that I by no means regretted an accident 
Vbich had been tlje means of introducing me, irregularly as it was, to so 
charming an acquaintance ; I tried another way ; . To offer my most 

humble apologies . . . 

“ Could you be so very good, sir,” interrupted the lady,# “as to offer 
to restore my bonnet ?” 

“ A thousand pardons,” I exclaimed, “ I will fetch it in a moment.” 

Saying this, I jumped over the green turf mound again, and looked 
about for it. I had left it floating on the water when I heard the scream, 
offering itself to any trout or other fish in want of a bonnet; but by 
some accident it had got disengaged from the hook, and had floated away 
down the stream. 1 searched for it for some time without success, and 
then returned to the spot where I had left its owner; but she was gone. 
Taking advantage, I presume, of ihe shrubs and trees which skirted the 
lawm on either side, and which formed a succession of screens along the 
walk which led from the river to the house, my goddess of* the stream had 
vanished ! and I was left alone to fish for consolati(fn as I could ; not a 
little mortified, it must be confessed, at having been eluded, like a raw 
schoolboy, in such a promising adventure. 


Chapter XVI. 

Thus disappointed of further parley, I thought the best thing I could 
do now was to fish for information. Who was she ? Where did she come 
from ? It never occurred to ifie that so angelic » creature could be related 
to the old gentleman in the brown wig; but the circumstance of her 
being on the premises at such an early hour of the morning, argued that 
she was some inmate of the family. But then, again, who was she ? 

I liad a mind, at first, to march boldly up to the house, and present 
myself as a visitor; but in that case, I should be bbligod* to announce 
myself by name, and that would be making a formal affair of it; and 
I had in my remembrance my father’s injunction against forming 
acquaintaiice.with the vulgar proprietor who had bought the estate; 
besides, to pay a visit at such a very early hour of the morning would 
be too monstrous a breach of the etiquette proper to be observed 
on such occasions; moreover, I was a trespasser ; and 1 did not like 
to go through the awkwardness of explanation and apology; and I 
did not know to whom I might have to make it, or how it might be 
received by such vulgar people. Altogether I was at a loss how to 
proceed; and I endeavoured to hit on some plan which would afford 
me the society of the lady without the incumbrance of the acquaintance 
of the rest of the family. 

As I sauntered on for about a mile by the side of the stream in this 
contemplative mood, the vision of the black-eyed beauty possessing me in 
a way that was new to me, I suddenly spied, entangled among a cluster 
of rushes, the very bonnet that had been the cause of ray perturbation. 
It was close to the bank ; I stooped down and rescued it from the water. 
Then 1 sat down and admired it; then 1 thought of its owner; then I got 
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up again, for the thought of those black eyes made me^ restleds, and I 
walked on with the bonnet in my hand; presently, I felt ashamed of car¬ 
rying such an article of female apparel about with me; then I thought I 
would throw it away, or leave it somewhere hidden; but 1 didn't like to 
part with it; and then I got angry with myself, for I didn't know what 
the devil to do with it; I could neither part wifji it nor keep it. It was 
such an awkward thing. If it had been a glove or a ringlet or a ribbon 
of some sort, I could have managed Avith it; but avIio ever heard of a 
lover walking about with his mistress’s bonnet under his waistcoat. It 
was too ridiculous! I sat down almost in the humour to chuck the bonnet 
bock again into the water, when, casting my eyes on my landing-net, it 
suddenly occurred to me that there was the very way to carry it, 

I immediately gathered some dry rushes from the bank of the river, 
and carefully covering up my acquisition, now become my treasure, so 
as to conceal it from all inquisitive eyes, 1 hastened home to deposit it in 
a place of safety. All this was very ft)olish, I know; but lovers are pro¬ 
verbially silly when the fit is on them; and as I have promised to be sin¬ 
cere in these coixEessions, I will not disguise the fact, but I will tell all as 
it happened for the benefit of the rising generation; besides all such reve¬ 
lations as these assist in the study of psychology. 

It so happened that I had to run the gauntlet, tlvit morning, of all the 
inquisitiveness of the house; every body was up and about, and all 
seemed to have nothing to do but to ask questions of me as to the suc¬ 
cess of my sport. First, one of the grooms offered to take my landing- 
net from me, as it seemed to be heavy, to carry into the house ; then 
the gardener, with privileged familiarity, volunteered some remarks on 
the monstrous great fish which he presumed I carried over my shoulder ; 
and then the butler expitssed his respectful satisfaction at the result of 
my morning's work, and offered to carry the fish to the cook. But the 
worst of all was my I'atlier, who wanted to sec what I had caught; and 
as from the bulkiness of my net he concluded that I had met with some¬ 
thing .extraordinary, ho almost insisted on my opening it for his inspec¬ 
tion- It was with difficulty that 1 escaped from liim and ran up 
stairs .on ^some pretext of hurry ; but my mother, as I passed her 
Bn^sing-room, expressed in rather reprehensible terms her surprise ^.my 
carrying the fish to my bed-room, which, she said, was by no means a 
proper place for depositing such un-odorou^ articles. At last I reached 
my own room, and there without delay I deposited rny lover's prize in a 
high cupboard, and then I thought I was secure ; but the event proved 
odierwiso. 

Presently a servant^came with a message from the cook requesting 
immediate possession of the product of my fishing in order for its due 
preparation for dinner. I don't know very well what answer 1 returned 
to this application, but I fear It was not a very civil one, for 1 was be- 
pnnlng to get chafed ; it had the effect, however, of causing the man to 
bolt off much more precipitately than he came, and then, in a sort of pet, 
having bolted the door, I was left alone. My flurry of spirits, I remem¬ 
ber was very great, and it was some time before I recovered myself suffi¬ 
ciently to consider calmly my future course of action. 

After a while, however, I thought that the very best thing I could 
do was to return to the neighbourhood of the trout-stream which my in- 
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oognita gladdened with her presence. With this intent, and*carefidly 
avoiding contact with any one who might trouble me with questions, I 
made my way to the stables, and ordering my horse to be saddled, hoped 
to leave the premises unseen ; but aliter visum just as I was 

mounting to be ofi^ a message came from my father desiring my imme¬ 
diate presence. I should have cut this knot by an act of filial disobedi¬ 
ence in instant evasion, but the moment after my father himself appeared 
in the yard, holding a slip of paper in his hand, and looking^angry. He 
was followed by a man whom I immediately recognised as the manufec-^ 
turer of my fishing-rod and tackle, and who, I had a disagreeable pre* 
sentiment, had come f&r his “ little bill-” 

“ Five guineas for a fishing-rod !” exclaimed my father, reading from 
the paper as he came forward; ‘‘ three guineas for flies! and I don’t 
know how much for a landing-net! I never heard of such charges I 
Leander, how is this ? I thought you had paid for these things long 
ago.” ^ 

“ Oh!” said I, taken unawares, knd not knowing well what to say; X 
forgot it—quite forgot it. Come another time,” said J, to tjip man; 

and you shall be paid.” 

“ Not these prices,” said my father, glancing at the bill again; “they 
are quite monstrous!” , • 

At the word “ monstrous,” the ire of the man of fishing-rods began to 
kindle, as he felt that his honour was at stake ; and he protested in vehe¬ 
ment terms, that the charges were so moderate that it was a question if 
he got a shilling by them; throwing in, at the same time, some depreca¬ 
tory remonstrances about “large family” and “long credit,” as make¬ 
weights against the sum total. 

“ I won’t allow it,” said my father, “ Leaiider, fetch these things, and 
let mo see them; Its abominable for tradespeopl6 to impose in this manner 
on young people; I w'lll look into this matter myself.” 

1 hesitated* a little at this command; but my father cut the matter 
short by preceding me to iny room; for his anger against the roan who, 
he considered, was attempting to practise an imposition on me, was fairly 
roused; and, in his excitement, he seemed determined to take the matter 
into his own hands. 

“ The fishing-rod ?” said he. 

I produced the fishing-rod, 

“ The flies?” 

“ Hero arc the flies,” said I, displacing sundry cards on which they 
were symmetrically arranged, in gaudy colours, calculated to attract 
buyers at least, if they would not deceive fishes, 

“ The landing-net ?” * 

“The landing-net!” said I, “the landing-net!—oh! 1 must have left 
the landing-net by the river.” 

“ You did not do that,” rejoined my father, “for you passed me with 
it on your shoulder.” 

Did I ?” said I; “ \^hy, where could I have put it ?” 

I looked about the room in a most innocent way; but my father, pro¬ 
ceeding in a more methodical manner, at once opened the cupboard-door, 
and seising it with bis hand, bore it, with the other apparatus, uarelent- 
ingly down stairs. 
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“ It’s iery light,” said he, “for the quantity of fish that seems to be 
initr 

“ No wonder!” thought I; but hiy heart was very heavy; and I had 
most disagreeable sensations as to the discovery that was to come next., 

Bearing these trophies into the hall, my father proceeded to examine 
the articles seriatim, at which his displeasure increased; for whether he 
was in an unusually economical humour that morning, or that he really 
was determihed to thwart what he considered an attempt at imposition, 
he pronounced the articles to be so shamefully overcharged, that he was 
determined, be declared, that nothing should induce him to pay for 
them! 

The man, on the contrary, vowed that they were dirt-oheap at the 
money, and swore that he would not abate a farthing; and the alterca¬ 
tion ended by my father, in a rage, chucking the articles at him one by 
one, accompanying each with an appropriate but by no means flattering 
remark on the man’s honesty, and telling him with an oath, which was 
not borrowed from the heathen mythology, to go to the devil, and to 
take his trump,ery along with him. 

As my father turned away with an indignant air as he uttered this 
malediction, it afforded me the opportunity to convey by an expressive 
gesture, for I did not like to impart ray meaning in words, and as there 
were one or two servants present, I wished to put an end to the scene as 
quickly as possible, my own desire to the man that he would quietly 
acquiesce, trusting to my ingenuity to preserve from the profanation of 
his vulgar hands the only article that was precious to me. With 
this furtively-conveyed desire on my part, he had the ready wit to 
comply, not doubting that when the son was free from the “ governor’s” 
interference, the matter would be settled to his satfsfaction. He turned, 
therefore, though rathei^ sulkily, to go away, and he had got as far as 
the end of the hall, when my father, who seemed determined to be dis¬ 
agreeable that morning, unexpectedly called him back, 

‘‘ Stay,” said he, “ you need not carry away Leander’s fish that he has 
been arf; so much trouble to catch. Open the net,” he continued, to one 
of the servants, for all this passed in the great hall, through which the 
domestics were constantly coming and going ; ‘‘ open the net, and let us 
KStfe the fish; that is Leander’s property at any rate, for he caught it.” 

Here was a pretty dilemma for me ! 

The man flung the landing-net pettishly on the stone floor:— 

** There’s not much in it worth taking away, for that matter,” said he. 

I thought otherwise. I was in a cold sweat. Let those who have 
ever been exposed to the risk of a similar exposure, judge of a lover’s 
feelbgs! ^ 

“ It’s no matter,” said I, with a very red face, “ let the man have the 
fish ; it will be some recompense for his trouble.” 

But on this point, also, my father chose to be obstinate ; something 
had gone wrong with him that morning; he insisted on keeping the fish; 
and here he found an ally in my mother, who, hearing angry words, had 
joined the group, and who now agreed with my lather, ‘‘ as she was happy 
to agree with him, she said, wherever she could find occasiondeclaring 
that she had conceived a particular fancy for having the very fish that 
her dear Leander had caught that day for dinner. 

There was neither retreat for me nor hope! The tiine was past when 
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some heathen deity might have interposed to avert the coming catas¬ 
trophe! The inexorable John the footman, the instrument of a still 
more inexorable fate, with horrible alacrity proceeded to disencumber the 
fisli of its covering o£ rushes, while all eyes were directed to the net with 
inquiring wonder, W see what so curiously shaped fish as that could be ! 
The last rush was removed—at that moment I did not care a rush for my 
life—and the footman s vulgar fingers clutching a rose-coloured ribbon, 
drew forth the contents, and holding it out at arm^s lengtll in a most 
officious way, displayed a woman*s bonnet! 

“ Crimini!” said the man of fishing-rods, with a rascally chuckle. 

“ My gracious !*’ exefaimed my mother. 

“What the devirs the meaning of this ?*' said my father. 

There was, as the French say, “a sensation.” 

“ What’s the meaning of this ?” repeated my father, exchanging looks 
with my mother, and doubtless suspecting that I had been catching fish 
that seemed evidently contraband! f Leander— . . . 

But Leander, at this revelation, so mortifying to his heart and his 
pride, had disappeared through a side window, with a strong inclination 
to put an end to his miserable existence by becoming, food for the fishes 
in the pond at the bottom of the garden. 


CirAPTKR XVII. 

I niiSJiED down the gravel walk to the left, where it was shaded by 
the trees, and bounding over an invisible fence which separated the end 
of the garden from a meadoAv, made my way to a thick clump of bushes 
by the side of a pond. There I abandoned myself to despair. 

There was something so intensely mortifying m the exposure which I 
had suffered of my heart’s secret—before the sei-vants too!—that I thought 
1 should never be able to recover it, nor dare to look any body in tHe face 
again. And then I pictured to myself all sorts of scenes, which my 
active imagination conjured up, full of the world’s derisions of md for 
carrying about a bonnet, of all things in the wwld, as a lover’s token of 
his mistress ! And then tlie laughing eyes of my unknown w'ould^eem 
to look at me with a mocking expression which 1 could not bear ; and 
how to face my father and answer liis inquiries, I did not know! And 
then, although my mother would say nothing, I knew that she would 
smile as she looked at me, and talk at me to herself, so that it would be 
quite wretched to endure; and altogether I felt my existence was too 
miserable to be borne. 

I was too young, perhaps, to contemplate seridhsly any suicidal act; 
besides, young as I was, 1 had conceived a great contempt for those who 
fiy from the burdens and duties of life, although great pains had been 
taken with me in my more boyish days to admire that passage in Plutarch 
descriptive of the death of Cato. But I was very wretched,—and the 
pond was handy ; I peeped, into it as I lay; bad it been a clear and 
pellucid well,—or a piece of water of whatever depth, fed by a bubbling 
fountmn,—or had there been any thing poetical about it, I might, per¬ 
haps, have been tempted ; but the fact was, it was very muddy, and the 
feet of the cows had poached the soft ground on all sides, and it had an 
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unpleasaot green and pea-soup look, revolting to my feelings. Besides, 
I observed two or three fat frogs peeping from the margin of the water 
with a waggish air, as if curious to learn my intentions. This last cir¬ 
cumstance disconcerted me, and, in truth, put me a? little out of temper, 
for the little bloated wretches seemed to be laughing at me, and I looked 
about for some stones to punish their impertinence. As I raised up my 
head, I saw my father’s above the hedge on ths other side of the meadow, 
bobbing up and down at a quick rate, by which I knew that he was 
riding at a brisk pace, and that probably he had some business to transact 
at a distance. 

The ground being so far clear to the house, I determined to put a bold 
face on the matter; and, to tell tho truth, I was a little tired of my 
position ; for the grass was rather damp, and the effect of my morning^s 
walk beginning “ to tell," 1 became every moment more and more forcibly 
reminded that I had not had my breakfast. Nothing adds more to the 
pangs of unrequited love,” as some writer not very romantically has 
observed, “than the pangs of an empty stomachand, indeed, 1 have 
observed in ^he course of my existence in life, that the converse of this 
philosophic axiom holds good in a very extensive sense ; for it is a 
truth, that people are always better able to bear a grief under easy cir¬ 
cumstances than the contrary ; whi’cli is thc^ reason, perhaps, why heirs 
to tho property of deceased relations in numeroSs instances so soon re¬ 
cover from the affliction in which such bereavals are calculated to cast 
them. 

However, without entering into any metaphysical disquisition on that 
point, the fact ivas I was very hungry ; and when I entered the breakfast- 
room, having first reconnoitred the inside through the window, to bo sure 
that it was empty, I must confess I was more pleased at the moment to 
behold a cold round of beef, which tho forethought of my exceUent 
mother had prepared for me, than my unknown divinity herself—so 
differently are we affected by the same objects on different occasions. 
Having refreshed myself with beef and alo, my spirits rose considerably, 
andT was inclined to regard the recent revelation of the bonnet rather 
in a ludicrous than a serious light; and, as my confidence revived, I 
becatue 'seized with a violent desire to learn how the lady herself con¬ 
sidered it; although, from the merriment which she had not been able 
to repress at the time, I had little fear of meeting with implacable resent¬ 
ment in that quarter. With this view, I went up stairs to change my 
fisherman’s clothes for a more appropriate dress of ceremony, when, on 
entering my room, to my extreme surprise, I beheld the identical bonnet 
carefully deposited in an elegant box on my toilet-table! 

I guessed in a moment to whose considerate thought I was indebted 
for this kind attention to my feelings, and I felt grateful to my excellent 
mother for sparing me the humiliation of contemplating its further 
profanation by vulgar hands. Tho circumstance, however, rather 
strengthened my determination to seek another interview with its un¬ 
known proprietor, and the sight of it furnished me with a reason for 
calling on her; as nothing, as it seemed to me, was more natural and 
proper than to wait on her in person to restore her property, and to make 
the apologies and explanations which were due from me for my startling 
aggression on her person. 
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I remember, tbaf, notwithstanding my impatience to be off, I was rather 
longer than usual in arranging my toilet for the day;,but, before I started, 
it struck me that it would be politic to volunteer the explanation which I 
knew would be aske^ for by the home authorities ; and as I felt that it 
would be an easier matter to make it to my mother than to my father, I 
repaired to her sitting-room, and In an off-hand way, told her as much 
of the story as I thought "necessary ; ascribing my concealment of the 
bonnet in the landing-net, more to my love of fun than any thing else, 
and assuring her that my perturbation at its discovery had been caused 
only by my fear of being made an object of ridicule before strangers. 

In this explanation my prudent and excellent mother very kindly ac¬ 
quiesced ; and as she wisely forbore making any remark likely to wound 
my feelings, and instead of smiling, looked serious, I was emboldened to 
observe, that it would only be an act of proper politeness on my part to 
call on the disbonneted one to restore her property to the lady; and to 
make an apology In a more formal nmiiner than my hasty interview with 
her by the side of the river had allowed mo the opportunity to offer, 
Tliis 1 said in a free and easy way, as if 1 had no personal iflleresfTln the 
matter, and only wished to do the correct thing. * 

My mother paused for a few moments before she answered me, and 
then in a quiet way, shp suggested that it was awkward, ratlier, was it 
not ? not to know the name of the person, on whom one made a call ? 
What was the name of the gentleman who had bouglit the liouse to which 
the young lady seemed to belong ? 

I replied to this, that certainly it was an inconvenience; but upon my life 
I did not romembei'the name, if I had ever heard it; nor did I see that it 
mattered much, as it was the lady whom it was my duty to see and not 
the old gentleman; but as to that, I added, it would be easy for me to fish 
out the name from the gate-keeper at the lodge, or to inquire among the 
cottages, or of the labouring people in the vicinity ; no doubt, the young 
lady ^yas well known. ^ 

“ Arc you sure,’' asked my mother, “ that it was a young lady whom 
you saw, and not some inferior person of the house^the hour of the 
morning was rather early for young ladies to be abroad ■ 

“ Oh! as to that,’’ I said, “ I am positive.” 

“ Something In her appearance, perhaps,” said my mother, “or her 
dress ?” 

I replied “that I did not look at her dress, I looked only at her ; not 
that I looked at her particularly,” said I, in a careless way; “ and really 
I am not sure that I should know her again.” 

“ She was young, I tliink you said?” , 

“ About seventeen or eighteen; perhaps rather seventeen than 
eighteen ; 1 should say between !” 

“Did you observe her figure ?” 

“ A beautiful figure; rather tall than otherwise, and slender; there 
w^as something very pleasing in her figure.” 

“ Dark or fair ?” • 

“ Not dark; and yet she certainly is not what'you would call fair; no, 
not fair; a sort of a clear brown—that is a tinge of brown ; I think I like 
that style of complexion better than any other.” . • . 

“ She is a brunette, then ?” 
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^^Yes, that’5 it, a brunette; but the handsomest,brunette you ever 
«aw r* , 

“ And her eyes T' 

Her eyes were a beautiful hazel—a dark hazel^; very bright—posi¬ 
tively, they were like two stars—1 think I never saw such beautiful 
eyes!” 

‘‘ Her bair was black, I dare say, to match* ? ’ 

** Oh! the most beautiful tresses you can imagine! and as black as 
jet! Her hair fell down when her bonnet was jerked off, and it hung 
over her shoulders.*' 

** She did not wear a wig, then ?’* 

“ A wig! good heavens! mother, how could you think of such a 
thing! Why, you don’t suppose she is the daughter of the old gentle¬ 
man in the brown wig that I saw at the sale! It’s not possible! No ! 
her hair is as black as jet—and, as it hung down over her shoulders, she 
looked like the statue of—of—I don’t know what statue; and, in truth, 
she did not look like a statue at all, for she did not look at all cold like 
marblfe—rather the contrary—but, indeed, I never in my life saw or 
imagined such a beautiful picture !” 

‘‘ You seem to have her picture pretty accurately impressed on your 
(here she paused for a moment) mind,” said nfiy mother, smiling. 

I was standing before the glass over the fire-place during this brief 
colloquy, and as I caught a glance at the reflection of my features, I 
observed that I had turned very red at this latter observation of niy ex¬ 
cellent mother ; but as I did not know exactly what reply to make, 1 rang 
the bell, and desired my horse to be brought round. I thought there 
was a sort of smile on the man’s face as I gave this direction, but as I 
thought my manhood jy^quired me to put a good face on the matter, for 
I was nearly twenty years of age, 1 regarded him with rather a stem 
countenance to make nlni understand that I would allow of no jesting with 
me ; and after assuring my mother again and again thal ray only desire 
was to acquit myself of an obligation incumbent on a gentleman, and 
that I wouW just walk my horse over and be back to dinner, I departed 
with a grave and unconcerned air ; but as soon as I turned the corner of 
the |)IaiItation so as to he out of sight of tho house, my horse showing 
an inclination for a run, I let him have his own way, and I galloped 
over the ground that separated me from the neighbourhood of the trout- 
stream in a very short space of time. 

When I arrived at the bend of the river whicli was the scene of my 
morning’s adventure, I pulled up, and deliberated a little as to who I 
should ask for and wl^at I should say; and as 1 could not easily isettle 
those points to my satisfaction I thought I would ride down to the river’s 
bank and look at the water to assist me in my deliberation. As I put 
my horse to a slight leap over a low hedge in order to gain a meadow 
between the river and the road, 1 caught sight of a slender female form 
p^ing down the walk on the other side of the garden-hedge in the same 
dilution ; anil presently I observed another tigure following at a slower 
pao©, and as it seemed, as well as my glimpse through the trees and 
shrubs allowed me to judge, of rather a bulky appearance, and with a 
labouring and heavy tread, very different from the light and elastic step 
which marked the younger one—who, some sympathy told me, was the 
one I was in search of* 
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My heart began jio bump immediately, in a very extraordinary manner* 
I dismounted from my horse and led him down towards the river; and 
taking advantage of a convenient bough of a tree by the side of the hedge> 
1 fastened his bridle it, and advanced on foot to make my observations. 

When I reached the margin of the stream I stopped, for the very suf¬ 
ficient reason that I could^go no further; and while I was thinking 
what to do next, the sound of voices struck my ear on the other side of 
the thick hedge, and I became an unintentional listener to a conversation 
which in a few moments interested me too powerfully to allow rue to 
withdraw my attention. • 


Chapter XVIII. 

It was here, was it?*^ said a voice that was very shrill, and occasion¬ 
ally husky and harsh; “ under this bank, eh ? What on earth it was left 
standing for is more than I can imagine—except to hide people ! was 
here—eh ?” 

“ This w'as the place/* replied another voice, in a sweet and rather 
subdued tone, which I instantly recognised as that of my heroine of the 
morning. It certainly the most melodious voice I ever heard ! My 
first imprejjcion was that I ought to go away and not listen to a conver¬ 
sation which was not intended for rny hearing, but for the life of me I 
could not move from the spot. 

“ And it was here that you saw the fellow ? (The fellow the deuce 
take it, thought I, who can that old cat be?)—and how was it that you 
didn’t see liim before ? and why didn't you come back to the house di¬ 
rectly ? Eh • 

“ I did, aunt; I ran back directly; but I was so frightened at first* I 
couldn’t move. Tliink of having one’s bonnet whisked off one*s head 
and not to know how ! It was enough to frighten any one ; and w'hen 1 
looked, there he was, staring down at me !” 

“ Frightened, indeed ! I should like to see the man that would 
frighten me ! Was the fellow very frightful, then ? Some poayhei^ I 
suppose ; and trespassing on our grounds, too! I only wish I could catch 
hold of him ! What was the fellow like—eh ?’* 

“ Indeed, aunt, I don’t know ; I never looked at him ; that is, I 
couldn’t help looking at him—but I’m sure I shouldn’t know him again! 

“ 'fhat’s a pity. If I could only find him out, my brother should have 
liim put in gaol—the fellow! (Thank you, thought I.) An old offender, 
1*11 warrant!" • 

“ I don’t think he was old, aunt: from the slight glance that I had 
of him, I think he was not more than nineteen or twenty.” 

‘‘ A young man ! eh ? What impu^nce! But what a dreadful thing 
that such a boy— (boy ! thought I; how I should like to pve it to her!) 
—such a boy, should be so young and so wicked as to break into people’s 
grounds and insult the daughters of respectable people! Some low- 
young rascal, I’ll be bound! He ought to be punished—sent to prison 
and whipped. (Thank you, thought I.) Couldn’t you pve some de¬ 
scription of him, that he might be apprehended ? What clothes had he 
ou—eh ?” 
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Really I didn’t look at him ; but I think he had/>n a sort of fisher¬ 
man’s dress—that sort of odd coat that they wear—it was green; and he 
had on gaiters, but somehow they didn’t look like papa’s—I particularly 
remarked that; and he had a black silk handkerchief round his neck, 
and his shirt-collar hung down loose—I think it looks better that way 
than stuck up straight ...” 

Eh ?” 

“ And he had on a white hat. . . *’ 

Well, you seem to have observed all that very carefully ; perhaps 
you can tell what sort of a looking person he was ? Did he look like a 
ruffian, or w^hat, eh ?” 

“ Oh no, aunt; not at all like a ruffian;—” 

(I began to get more interested at tliis place.) 

“ Ruffians are dark black-looking men, but he was fair, with blue eyes, 
and very handsome eyebrows—that is, I don’t mean handsome, but well¬ 
shaped—such as you ace in pictures,” 

‘‘ He must be some low person, or he never would have taken the 
liberty to 'Trespass on a gentleman’s private grounds that way; some 
young poaching fellow, I’m thinking,” 

“ i don’t quite think that, aunt } indeed, I rather think he is a gen¬ 
tleman, for I observed his hand was very soft.” 

** His what? hfi hand ? how ?—his hand soft! and pray, miss, how 
came you to know that the fellow’s hand was soft, eh ? 

“ It was when he raised mo up,” said the “ miss,” in a timid voice ; 
“ indeed, it wasn’t my fault. I was so frightened that when 1 tried to get 
up, I fell down again, and the gentleman jumped over the mound in an 
instant, and raised me up ; and it was then that I couldn’t help feeling 
his hand; but as you^^ask me, I must say that it did not feel to me what 
I suppose is a common person’s hand. I remember the old gardener 
held me by the hand once when I leaned over the pond to reach a water- 
lady, and his hand didn’t feel at all like tliat !’’ 

“ I only wish I had been jiear him! He should have felt my hand! I 
would haVe boxed the fellow’s ears for liia impudence ! But you must have 
gi\pu him encouragement, miss—you must—or he never would have 
taken such a liberty! You don’t know how to repress these fellows. Do 
you think he would have dared to take me by the hand ?” 

“ Oh, no, aunt,” replied the other, with a. promptitude and ingenuous¬ 
ness that made me smile on the other side of the hedge; I am sure he 
wouldn’t—but then it’s so different • . • 

‘‘ So different, miss—how ? eh ?” 

‘‘ I mean, aunt, that you know how to look at people so severely; but I 
am only a young g^l, remember, and of course am more easily frightened. 
But I assure you he was a gentleman—I am sure of that.” 

“ How can you be so sure of th^ miss, when you never looked at him ? 
eh ?” 

There was no reply made to this, and the aunt went on* 

But this is a matter that must be inquired into. We must put a stop 
to these trespassers whoever they may be ; and, as to this one—gentle¬ 
man, as you call him, but I don’t believe it—do you think you should 
know his features again if you saw them ?” 

“ Oh, aunt, I’m sure I should ! There was a something about them*— 
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a certain air—a sort of look that he grave —Vm sure I shall never foreet 
them !" 

“ What ? Were they so very ferocious ?*' 

Ferocious! Oh, aunt, what an expression! they were any thing but 
ferocious; that is, I only just glanced at them when he fri^^htened me at 
first—and really I don’t t^ink I should know him again if I saw him— 
but they were not at all ferocious.” 

“ Well, Miss Lavinia, this is a matter which I don’t exactly understand; 
but we will set the constable to inquire about it; but one thing is certain 

—you have lost your bonnet; and it s well if you have not*.” (here 

she mumbled something to herself as she walked towards the house, which 
I could not catch), and was followed, as I surmised, by her niece ; for I 
heard the rustling of another step, and presently there was a profound 
silence, broken only by the light rippling of the water as it broke over a 
shallow by the bend of the stream. 

At least, tlicyught I, I have learnf her name. Lavinia! a pretty name ; 
but rustic, decidedly rustic. Some secret conviction wbisperg,d t<vne that 
I had learnt something more, and I could not avoid being struck with the 
similarity of the lovely Lavinia’s replies to my own in my conversation 
with my mother. The sensations to which tliese thoughts gave rise were 
exquisitely pleasurable^; and I retired to a secluded spot, amidst the shel¬ 
ter of a cluster of trees, to meditate and to indulge in the delicious 
reveries which they suggested, unseen.and undisturbed. 

The imago of the aunt, however, although I had not seen her, arose 
to iny imagination as a formidable personage ; and I hesitated to present 
myself at the house from a sort of fear that possessed me of encountering 
her questions and perhaps her re[)nl3es. Besides, the words that I had 
already heard afiForded me abundant matter for contemplation, 

I thought it best, therefore, to postpone my visit for the present until 
I had determliy?d how best to propitiate the female Cerberus who acted 
in the double capacity of aunt and duenna to my divinity : and as the 
ground on the opposite side of the river belonged to another property, 1 
determined to make a circuit to a ford about half a mile lower down, and 
survey the premises from that quarter; hoping that some accidpnt.might 
bring the beautiful Lavinia again into view, and trusting to my own inge¬ 
nuity to open a communication with her. 

The part of the river, it is to be observed, which was opposite the 
garden where my adventure of the morning took place, was not broad 
but deep ; and it so happened that before the close of my ride, the com¬ 
munication which I desired was brought about more suddenly than I 
expected, by an accident that was appropriate k) the^ame of Leander 
which I bore, but which threatened consequences not less fatal than 
those which, in times of yore, befel the swimmer of the Hellespont. 
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MR. JOLLY GREExYS VISIT TO PARIS SINCE THE FRENCH 

REVOLUTION. 

Three months only have elapsed since I ^7 ^7 country 

to come forward with a plan for its defence, which, I am proud to say, 
met with unqualified approbation from the most competent authoritie:?, 
and will, I have no hesitation in saying, be carried into execution when¬ 
ever the necessity for its adoption shall arise. To predict the precise 
period of that event, is a course to which I shall not, at present, commit 
myself, for, really, tlie occurrences of the last two months have been of 
so startling a nature that, I fairly confess, they have taken me by sur¬ 
prise; it would not, therefore, be advisable for me to hazard my reputa¬ 
tion on an issue of so doubtful a kind as the probability of a general war; 
though there is a gentleman, a traveller like niyself (and not unlike me 
iu other-respects), who confidently asserts that Free Trade has put a 
complete extinguisher upon the warlike propensities of every nation in 
Europe. This question, then, I shall not disturb, my object iu once 
more coming (not unsolicited) before^an admiring public, being rather to 
record my impressions of the Past than to speculate on the chances of the 
Future. 

It will at once be perceived, by all persons of discernr ent, in spite of the 
guarded language which (from motives of delicacy) I feel called upon to 
observe, that my observations will most likely be made to bear upon 
the rem—rk—ble ch—ng—s which have recently taken place in a 
ne—ghb—r—ng co—ntry, where a k—ng (my own personal acquaint¬ 
ance) has been d—thr—fied, and a R—p—hi—c established. How little 
I thought, when I passed that pleasant evening at the T—I—r—s 
in the bosom of the R—y—1 F—m—ly (which, I trust, is still fresh 
in the recollection of my readers), that in less than a couple of years 
those. cr—wn—d h—ds would be f—g—t—ve ex—les, and that 
p—l.—ce converted into an asylum for inv—1—d w—rkm—n ! 
Peace, to,their waw.es, as the ancient Britons used to say! Whatever 
resentment I may have felt when I have called to memory the dead 
set which, I am convinced, was made at me at lanstpienet on that 
oecasionf when a certain personage won so-much money from me; 
whatever may have been my patriotic indignation on the occasion of 
the M—ntp—ns—r m—rr—ges, both are forgotten now, and consigned 
to the tombs of the Montagues and Capulets. Jt is not in the nature of 
Jolly Green to (rample on a fallen foe. I have thought that this 
explanation was necessary in once more touching on the delicate subject 
of Fr—nch P—1—t—cs, lest it should be supposed that I am influenced 
by any undue bias in narrating the particulars that have fallen under my 
own observation. 

As it happened, I was not in P— r—s during the three eventful days 
of F—b—ry, but that spirit of inquiry which has always animated me, 
and that desire to afford information to my fellow-countrymen which has 
ever been the pole-star of my aspirations, were sufficient inducements 
with me to set out for that capital on the first lull of the p—1—t—c—1 
tempest. In order that I might rectify the erroneous statements which are 
sure always to be made by those on the spot who are not capable of 
forming an opinion. 
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To accomplish, this purpose^ my own intimate acquaintance with the 
localities, and my profound knowledge of the Fr—nch character, would, 
of themselves, have been sufficient; but make assurance double 
sure,” as they say at,lhe Sun Fire-<»ffice, I resolved to take with me an in¬ 
telligent friend on whose acuteness and ability 1 could rely, and I flatter my¬ 
self the result will be found-, but no, tne public shall jud^ of that- 

The friend whom I selected to share the dangers and partake the 
labours of this important undertaking, was one long dear to my heart, 
and were he sufficiently well known, he would be equally so to the whole 
British nation. His name has not yet figured in any very conspicuous 
manner in his country’s annals, but I tliink I indulge iu no unwarrantable 
anticipations when I prophecy that— after these revclatioiis —the day is 
not very remote when Fame and Peregrine Podder (so is niy friend 
called), shall go down hand in baud t^> posterity ! Independently of the 
services which 1 looked for at hands, for 1 am not altogether selfish 
(no man, indeed, is whoBy so), I \vas desirous of giving poor Podder a 
treat, and as he had never before been in France, atid couldn’t^>cak a 
word of the language, I righti)' judged tliafc I could scarcely offer him a 
greater gratification than in taking him with me, at such a moment, to 
the scene of such bewilderirig exoiteyient. 

The preparations wjneh’ 1 made for our journey were very simple, 
Awaro of the risk one runs in troublesome times from being ovei'loaded 
with specie (and five-fr—nc pieces, as all the world knows, arc excessively 
cumbrous), T took the wise precaution of providing myself with Fr—heU 
bank-notes, which 1 could convt".dcnt,ly dispose about my person. I 
obtained them, after paying a moderate premium for the accommodation 
(a trifle over five per cent.>, from a most respectablo money-changer in 
the neighbourhood of the Huym—rk—t, who was so good as to say lie 
could supply nio to any amount in exchange for British coin. I pro¬ 
cured, how'cver, only as much as I thought necessary for the period of 
our sojourn, well knowing tliat, as Fr—nch paper is not a lawful tender 
in this countiy, it was useless for me to take over more than 1 was Ijkely 
to spend. A man docs nc't go abroad for nothing, afid this'was a bit of 
experience 1 had picked up on my travels. A hundred poumls .or so 
was, therefore, all I changed, reserving some twenty sovereigns for ex¬ 
penses between the two c—p—t— Is. 

Neither did I think It desirable that either Podder or I should 
encumber ourselves witli much baggage. I had several reasons for 
coming to this conclusion, but the principal was, that as the Fr—nch 
nat — n are now, like their ancestors, sans~culottes, it would have been 
absurd to fill our portmanteaux with articles of i^imeut that had falleu 
under the ban of popular opinion. One pair a-pieco would be quite 
sufficient for the journey; when once we reached P—r—s there would, 
of course, be no further occasion for them. It was true, the weather was 
rather inclement when wc set out, but what a Highlander can do for 
pleasure, surely a Briton can achieve from a sense of duty! The space 
which these integuments wcfuld have occupied 1 devoted to another purpose 
(having needfully observed the signs of the times), and laid in a couple 
of dozen of tri-coloured shirts, a few scarfs to match, some flags to mount 
on our walking-sticks as soon as we landed on the opp— s —te c— 
aijid six or eight red-worsted night-caps—I mean c —ps of 1— b— rty ! 
May . —voii. lizxxin. no, cccxxix. o 
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Otv anengements being thus competed, and haTi|ig learnt that a 
ateamer would leave F^lk^st—-ne at in---dn^—ght, I took two places 
in tibe mail train, and set off on my adventurous journey* 

1 shall not detain the reader at B—4—-gne so f^ng as we were our¬ 
selves detained at the Dou—ne, though, I must say, we were treated 
the officials wiA great res^iect; a fact at^lmtable, of course, to tim 
arrangements I had made wilh regard to our costume. There was, it is 
true, one little drawback, and t^t was the rigidity with which the 
custom-house officers exacted the payment of rather heavy duties on our 
wearing apparel, on the plea that every articla was penectly new} as 
there was, they said, a great demand just then for iri-coloured objets^ it 
was not impossible that messieurs (so they called us) mi^t be disposed 
to speculate a little in the sale of them. I indignantly repelled this 
inrinuation, asserting that the things were all for our own personal wear, 
but the officers were cither so obtuse as not to understand what I said 
(though I spoke the very best P—r-t-s Fr—ncK), or so obstinate as to per¬ 
sist in their opinion, in spite of my asseverations. The consequence was, 
that I £ad fl5?ee fr—ncs to pay for every chemise, and in proportion for the 
scarfs and flags; I expected that the c—ps of 1—b—rty, at least, would have 
escaped, but as woollen articles are taxed higher than any other species of 
manufacture, their cost was pretty nearly doubled when they finally passed 
through the Dou—ne. This last transaction strongly impressed upon my 
mind the philosophic truth, that to obtain 1—b—rty it must be always 
dearly pmd for. 

It was not without some feelings of emotion that I cast my eyes in the 
direction of the column, at the base of which I had made my first essay 
in anns, shortly after my arrival in Fr—nee, nor will it, I hope, be con- 
sidmd an unpardonable instance of vanity, when I state that 1 described 
to my friend Fodder the full particulars of that memorable duel. It is 
true, he had heard them before, but not on the spot. The man who has 
traversed a battle-field well knows how great is the difierence between 
any .description, however vivid, and actual observation, and will fully 
appreciate the valife of my remarks on this occasion. A familiar example 

tips kind of thing presents itself in the case of G—^rge the F—rui*s 
visit to *W—t—rloo, accompanied by the D—ke of W-—^11—ngt— n. 
1 have been considered like his gr—ce in many particulars, but I make 
no comparisons ; the d—ke is undoubtedly a good s—Id—r, but he is not 
the only, nor the moat infallible p—1—t—c—n in Eur—pe! 

But 1 feel that I am lingering too long on the threshold, and must 
' hasten on with the lapi^ty the railroad which conveyed us from 
N—^fch—t—1 (famous for its Parmesan cheese) to P—r—s. The old 
—g—^nee, in which I ^rmerly travelled, has now become an exploded 
vehicle, and it was not wi^out satisfaetion 1 reflected thc^ its history had 
been preserved for posterity in my own memoirs. A few years henee and 
the world will ask, what was a d—1^—g—nee ? The question will not be 
made in vain so long as the nanae of Jolly Green is hdid in remembrance. 
It was a delight&l thing to witness the freshness and rimplicity of 
friend Fodder as we journeyed along; every thing presented itseff to 
him under an entirdy novel aspect, an^ as Sterne bsm of the dead ass 
at Nanqpont, I almost ^^envied him has feeUn^.” It was something, 
howevmr, to be able to impart infonaarion, and tide 1 did very freely* 
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acqoimtin^ many particulars of local history of which he had 

BOt previodaly shghtest idea. But for me he would never have 
known that it was at Abb*—v—lie, the capital of G—sc—i^, the cele¬ 
brated lit da JustietC-w&B made wMch furnished the model for the very 
excellent beds we met with everywhere in Fr—noe ; that the Inire ae 
Mars was invented by the fabulous god of war, and is, on that account, 
always served out, to the Fr—^nch armies preparatory to their going 
into battle, a circumstance which may in some degree account for ihe 
couraM and spirit of the troops ; that the ff — b — lie was a tax imposed 
upon houses with gable-ends, so numerous in this part of the country; 
and that the tour de beurre of the aforesaid cathedral of Am—ns was, 
as its name implies, originally built of butter. 

Fodder was very grateful for this information, and, I observed, took 
notes on the sly—not that Z should have objected to his doing so openly, 
for any book that he or any other man might write would, 1 imagine, be 
somewhat different from* one of mine. I pitied Fodder, but I did not 
on that account despise him. - 

It was late when the train reached the F—r—s station—hot, however, 
more than three hours behind time, which is a trifle on a Fr—ch railroad, 
and a good deal of time was consumed in the examination of the baggage, 
the chief object of thp inspectors being, as I have remarked on a former 
occasion, to ascertain the actual quantity of new-laid eggs, beetroot, 
and soft cheese which Fr—nch travellers are in the habit of stowing 
away amongst their shirts and stockings. They found nothing of the 
sort amongst our effects, and having ordered a fiacre, we drove off to an 
hotel in the Rue de la F—x. I observed one thing, that the charge for 
conveying us was much higher than when I was last in P—r—s, for on 
offering the customary two fr—^ncs, the driver, a gentleman in a blouse 
and long beard, who drove, by-the-bye, very badly, knocking the fiacre 
against every thing he came near, replied, in a horrible kind of patois^ 
Dam ! 5 a n’ s'peu’ pas ; on n’ 6 crase pas Tmonde comm' autri-fois! 
V yoz-vous bl’n, a pr’s'nt e’est * Liberte, Fratemite, Egalit 6 !* faut 
m^donner six francs 

1 afterwards understood that the equality asserted in this increased rate 
of charge was meant to place the cab-drivers of P—r—s on the same 
footing as their brethren in L—nd—n, an approximation which, 1 think, is 
for many reasons undesirable. 

I had expected that there would have been some difficulty in procuring 
accommodation atthatlatehour, but in this I was agreeably disappointed, for 
though we had to wait some time before the door was opened, the delay 
arose from the doubt as to whether the summons was a hostile or a friendly 
one, it not having entered into the head of the proprietor of the hotel that 
two such distinguished strangera aa Fodder and myself would present our¬ 
selves at his gates. There might have been another reaaon, for as we 
went up-stairs to our bed-rooms, we met a servant in livery canying 
down the remains of some supper on a tray, whom I strongly suspect to 
have been one of the —s/—rs in ^guise, that being the cha¬ 

racter which their training under Lo—is Ph—1—^ppe best qumified them 
to assume. The man quailed beneath my eye, but nis fears were ground* 
less, for 1 am the last person in the world to betray the unfortunate, even 
when gmlty* In that respect I consider mysdf a second Boscobd I 

Fatigued with the journey and the excitement which the sense of toy 

Q 2 
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xaisdon had caused, I decided at once upon postponing all active proceed¬ 
ings until the next day; for though I was aware that the members of the 
g — n— 1 G——mm—nt had never shaved or taken off their 
clothes since the 24th of February, and that they always slept in arm¬ 
chairs at the Hotel de VUle (which I explained to PodJler was the meaning 
of a sSanee p€rman€nie\ I thought it was better not to ask for an interf 
view with M, de L—m—rt—ne too abruptly/ lest, e}pquent as he is, he 
should feel himself at a loss to make a suitable reply to the address which 1 
intended to present in the name of the inhabitants of P—ckh—-m, I 
therefore ordered a hasty* supper, to which, witl^ a couple of bottles of 
champagne, we did ample justice, and crowning the whole with some stiff 
brandy-and^water, which Fodder said he really could not do without, we 
retired to rest in, I need scarcely say, a double-bedded room, for as 1 had 
appointed Fodder my secretary, it was, of course, necessary that he should 
never be out of my sight. 

1 was awake early the next morning, but my slumbers, though brief, had 
quite recruited my frame, and my mental perceptions were as vigorous as 
ever. Z&ttSTa short interval given to reflection,—the constant practice 
with all great men preparatory to action—I roused my companion. 

“ Fodder,” I exclaimed, in the language of the immortal bard, sitting 
up in bed—“ Fodder, get up,” 

These stirring words were not ineffectual; he raised his head slowly 
from his pillow, rubbed his eyes, yawned drowsily, and then demanded 
what was the time of day ? 

I was aware that he put the question In a metaphorical rather than a 
literal sense, and promptly replied that it was time to be up and doing, 

for,” said I, “ the eyes of all Eur—pe are upon us.” 

“All Eur—pe,” retmiiaed Fodder, with another yawn, “had not such 
a night-cap as mine was, or it would not be so devilish wide awake.” 

“ Fodder,” said 1, impressively ; “no levity. This is a solemn occasion, 
we have a great du^ to perform. In the first place I muSt tell you, who 
have never been in Fr—nee before, that the F—r—s—ans are very par¬ 
ticular in point of costume, and the slightest inattention in that respect 
might be fatal. To prove the truth of what I say, I need only remind you 
that tfee very first act of the Fr—v—s—ii—1G—v—mm—nt was to de¬ 
cree the national colours,—in other words, to set the fashions, without which 
it is veiy well known no government in Fr—nee could exist an hour. This 
great principle I have constantly kept in view, and, of course, intend to 
act up to it. It seems a cold, raw morning, and the wind is higher than 
‘ I like, but duty must be done. You are aware, Fodder/* continued I, 
“ of the name of the gs^at section of citizens, the dominant party in fact, 
of the first Fr—nch R—v—1—tion. You know what they were called ?” 

Fodder, who is not very deeply read in history, admitted that he did noL 

1 was prepared for tins, but, without reproving his ignorance, mildly 
answered:— 

“ They were the Fr—nch Highlanders, sometimes called ^ La, Mon- 
tagnet on account of the elevated district they inhabited, but more 
familiarly known, for a particular reason, as the Sans-culottes^ Prece- 
denr, Fodder, is ev^ tWig, and, of course, what was dope w—^pever 
mind the date, 1 don’t exactiy remember it—what was done then will be 
repeated now ; ip. short, it is the fashion for every body to be a sons- 
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*^And what is .that V* asked mj friend* 

“ It is nothing more or less,” I replied, “ than discarding your panta« 
loons altogether.’* 

The devil!” excjaimed Fodder; ^‘what, nothing at all 
I—I—believe—so,” I returned, hesitatingly, for I was not q^ulto 
certain whether any modiQcation was permitted ; “ at any rate,” I added, 
cheerfully, ‘‘ it s better to err on the nght side than the wrong ; I do not 
feel disposed to make any compromise. No, Fodder, I shall strictly ad¬ 
here to the system.” 

“Well,” said my friend, “If I had known this when I was on the 
other side of the water, much as I wanted to see this place, they should 
never have caught me here. To dance about the streets without—upon 
my life, it’s too much.” 

In this grumbling way. Fodder continued to make his toilet (the 
French phrase demutoilettey would perhaps be more applicable to the case), 
and when our arrangemeifrs were completed, I rang the bell for breakfast. 

It was answered by a waiter, who, to my surprise, wore, ^ I r emem- 
bered to have seen worn before, a pair of very full-plaited trousers. 

No doubt he thought the effect of our tricolors very striking, for he 
stared at us very hard as we stood equipped in our boots, coats, hats, &c. 

“ Je d6sire deux d6jp,Oners pour moi et mon secretaire,” said I. 

“ Qu est ce que vous d6sirez avoir, monsieur ? Du cafe, des oeufs, des 
cOtelettes ?” 

“Oui, oui,” I replied, with a nod; “non pas ici—downstairs—baa 
oscalier—salon.” 

“ Triis-bien, monsieur ; vous aurez dans dix minutes. Je viendrai 
vous avertir quand le dejeOner est prOt.” 

“ Until he returns,” said I to Fodder, “ we *may as well make the 
most of our time. Your duty as secretary must begin at once ; take a 
pen and ink, and attend while I dictate a note to M. L—m—rt—no, to 
ask for an audience.” 

Fodder is a good penman, and his quill was quickly flourishing In 
his hand. 

“ Citoyen Ministre,” I began, with my old friend Tibbins open 
before me, to correct poor Fodder’s inevitably bad spelling ; “ Je suis 
dirig^ par les natifs de Fcckham et Camberwell Vert, k presenter vous 
avec une addresse do sympathie pour votre glorieuse Revolution. Fer- 
raittez-moi d’appeler sur vous aussitdt qu’ agreable. 

“ Votre sinc^rement, 

** Au Citoyen Ministre, M. de L —m—rt—ne.” , “Jolly Green.” 

This, I thought, would just do. It was explicit and to the purpose; 
unencumbered by diplomatic phrases, yet pregnant with meaning; 
courteous, yet free, and, as befitted r—p—bl—c—n institutions, frater¬ 
nally familiar. As this last idea struck me, I ordered my secretary to 
add the three symbolical wtfrds which figure in every document, by way 
fif postscript. 

Fodder had just given the finishing touch to the note, when the waiter 
re^appeared. 

' “ Messieurs,’* said he, flourishing Ms napkin, “le d^jefiner est servi 
and he threw open the door to allow us to pass. 
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We rose and were quitting the apartment, when he, raised a cry that 
WHS absolutely terrific. 

Oi\ allez vous, messieurs ?” shrieked he,''capering like one suddenly 
possessed. ^ . * 

A dejefiner,*’ replied I, calmly, notwithstanding the frantic violence 
of his gestures. ^ 

Quoi! TOU 6 allez descends comme 9 a, dans un h 6 tel comme celui- 
ci I’* He pointed towards our noble outlines as he spoke. 

“ Oui, mon brave,” replied I, smiling; “ nous somraes sans culottes.” 

Je le vois hien,” he answered, drily ; at the jsame time opposing our 
passage. 

Mon garqon,” said I, in an expostulating tone, fearing he had not 
rightly comprehended me; “ nous somraes Rep—hi—ca—ns. Vive la 

R—p^bl—que! Libert^-” He prevented me from finishing the 

sentence. 

‘‘Soyez R—^p—bl—ca—ns, messieurs, autsfat que vous voudrez, mals 
vous n*avea pas le droit <^attaquer aux mocurs publiques. En Fr—nee, 
monsiemv^Tlontinued he, addressing me particularly; ‘‘ tout le monde 
s'habille comme il frut.” 

What the deuce is the meaning of all this row ?” inquired Fodder,, 
whose perceptions were not of the brightest. , 

The fact is,” I replied, “this fellow pretends to object to our R—• 
p—bl—c—n costume—a concealed ar—st—cr—t, no doubt. He says, 
we must put on our pantaloons.” 

“ Fm devilish glad to hear it,” exclaimed my friend, “ I shiver as if I 
had an ague.” 

“ Well,” I returned, in an accent in which firmness and melancholy 
were beautifully blended ; “ your blood be on your own head, Fodder!” 

“ What do you mean, Green?” asked he, Ins teeth chattering, from 
cold or fright, or perhaps both, as the Doge of Venice said. 

“ It’s of no consequence,” I observed, with an air of resignation; “ I 
invited you to come with me to F—r—s to assist my views and attend to 
my wishes, and th^ first thing you do is to fraternise against me.” 

“ I’m sure, Green,” said Fodder, beginning to whimper, for he saw 
that 1 was roused; “ I am willing to any thing you wish.” 

Enough,” said I, sternly; “ I have protested against the infraction 
of a citizen’s rights ; I shall offer no further opposition.” 

1 then returned to my portmanteau and completed my toilette, Fodder 
following my example. 

During this brief altercation, the waiter had disappeared—apparently 
to mention what had occurred, for, as we left our room, we met the mas¬ 
ter of the hotel and one or two others in the passage. 1 saluted them 
proudly, but silently, and not a word was uttered, but I could perceive 
by their countenances that they were agitated by my aspect. Fodder said 
something to me about hearing them lau^h, but I desired him to hold his 
tongue, nor did he venture to speak again till he had done breakfast. 

Although the S—v—^y—rds, like the native workmen of P—r—s, 
have petitioned the Pr—v—si—nal G—v—mm—nt to allow them five 
francs a day out of the immense national resources—a trifle which 
nught well lie afforded to them, yet while the question is pending some 
few are still to be found who will condescend for the stun I nave named to 
carry a note or message, and one of these I obtained to be the bearer of 
xny note to M. L—m—rt—ne. 
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Daring his absence, Fodder and I turned out to have a look at P— 
which I had not *seea since the palmy days of the fbrcner possessor of tho 
thr*'—ne* 

The first thing t^t atmck me was the vast number of tall, scraggy^ 
withered trees which we met at every turn. I was at first quite at a loss 
to understand how they there, and my classical recoHecmoos coming 
to my aid, 1 began to thmk with Ovid that a considerable part of the 
Fr—nch population had probably been transformed into poplars ; but as 
this opinion would have been at variance with the well-known orig^ of 
the notion when Latoqa changed them all into frogs, I determined to 
ask the meaning of the drst citizen I saw. 1 addressed myself, therefore, 
to a gentleman, with a spade in his hand—one of the unemployeds’-^ 
whom we met issuing from a wine-shop, where, to judge by his counte* 
nance, he had probably been passing the morning, and to him I sand, 
Citoyenne, je demande pourquoi ces hauts batons dans les rues ?” 
The fellow was so ovencome with,tbe champagne and burgundy which 
the M—n—st—^r of the Int—r—or causes to be provided daily for the 
p — r —s—03— free of expense (except to the Irealers), that i#^j?had not 
pointed in the direction of one of these withered poles as I spoke, be 
might not perhaps have been able to comprehend my question. But aa 
the Fr—nch, like monkeys, interpret gestures as readily as words, the 
ouvrier^ steadying himself on his spade, replied, 

Quement 1 fa? Est-il bi*a eveille, done ! Ca—e’est I’arb d’ la Liber- 
—16 j e’est connu.” 

Tlie tree of Liberty !’* I exclaimed, turning to Fodder, ** how extra¬ 
ordinary that it should have shot up to such a height so quickly !*' 

“ Perhaps,” ho replied, timidly, as men always do when they are 
advancing some absurd proposition ; “ perhaps tjjiese trees have only just 
been transplanted, the cold weather may have been too much for them—« 
they look quite dead.” 

Talk sensed while you arc about it, Fodder,” I answered, rather 
sharply, don’t you know J;hat the tree of Liberty, as you see it now 
before you—is indigenous to the Fr—^nch soil. It always comes up 
in that state, done brown immediately, as I may say ; no doubt it will 
very soon become green—perfectly green. If you wish to preserve my 
fi^endship, Fodder, let me hear no more of these ridiculous remarks; they 
are not only painful to my intellect, but injurious to the character of the 
people whose guest you are at the present moment,” 

Leaving the Rue C—st—gl—ne, we turned along the Rue de 
R—V—li, in the direction of the P—1—s R—y—^1. As we passed the 
T—1—r—s, I pointed out to Fodder the identical archway through 
which it is supposed L—s Ph—1—ppe emerged on the 24th of February, 
when he crossed the garden after abd—c—t—ng, and embracing the 
eagle of Fr—^n—ce in the presence of the old guard. The marks of 
his footsteps are no longer visible; indeed, I am assured, they were care¬ 
fully erased by a few faithful followers, so that all trace of his flight was 
cut off, and the m—n—rchwas thus enabled to effect his escape. 

1 could not but heave a sigh when 1 thought of the dispersion of the 
gallant family with whom I once passed so merry an evening, Ihough 
I was about to give in my adhesion to the R—p—4il—c> that was no 
reason, I thought, why 1 should close the doors of my mansion at P—k- 
h—m against the ex—I—d pr—^nc—s, and I inwardly resolved to^ask 
them all to dinner as soon as I got back to L—nd—^n. 
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I could not help noticing, notwi^tanding, there were a great many 
people in the streets, singing, amusmg themselves ‘ by reading the 

1 >lacard 5 on the walls, and otherwise enraged in doing nothing, mat at 
east one-half the shops were shut u]^ and as trades-gersbns never do this 
except when there has been a deatn in the family, it was clear to me 
that a vast sacrifice of life must have been made by Ae P—r—ns for 
the recovery of their liberty. At a rough gdess I should imgaine that 
not less than fifty Aousand citizens were killed in the three days of F*—-b- 
r—ary, but on this point I cannot be positive. One thing, however, is 
certain, that the Fr—nch nation not only bury {heir dead very quickly 
but forget them as speedily. 

By the time we had been the round of the P—^1—s R—^y—1, the 
B—rse, and the B—1—v—rd It—1—n (so-called out of compliment to 
the disturb—nc—s in L—mb—rdy), 1 felt anxious to return to the 
hotel to learn what answer had been given to my diplomatic note. The 
S—'V—y—rd was sitting on the born% beside \h&>porte cochercy and handed 
me a letter, which he took out of his cap of liberty, once red, but 
now bitrtviH' I saw at glance that the reply was favourable. It was 
couched in very courteous language, and informed me Aat the 
Pr— V —s—n—1M—n—st—r for F—r—gn Aff—^rs would be happy to 
receive the P—ckh—deputation 6n the “ lendemalu” at one o’clock. 
Podder asked me if the “ lendemain’* was the square of which I had told 
him in front of the H6tel de Ville, but, after looking into my dictionary, 
I told him he had made another of his absurd mistakes, for that the word 
which had puzzled him meant ^^next day.” 

« G—V—mm—nts may bo overturned in Fr—nee, and time-bonoured 
institutions perish like mushrooms,” said I to Podder, with an impulse of 
philosophical excitement^ petits-patts, as Byron says, cannot be 
swept or worn away, as long as appetite exists in P—r—s, and 
V —V—lut—ns do not usually put an end to that. Let us go, then, and 
lunch at Felix’s in the Passage des Panoramas, and afterwards I will 
show you a little of life; few saw more of it than 1 did when last I was 
here, * t 

Accordingly, we sallied forth, and, thanks to my skilful pilotage and 
the remarkable local memory with which nature has endowed me, we 
soon reached the celebrated patissiers, where Podder certainly did justice 
to the produce of his oven,—nor were either of us unregardful of the 
Cura^oa which we took by way of chasse^ —a term, which it may be 
interesting to my readers to know, is derived from hunting, at which 
sport a ‘UoSs-off^^ is, with Fr—nchm—^n, a very frequent accom¬ 
paniment. 

Reinvigoraied by this process, we now began to look about us in 
earnest 

You have a soul for Ae Fine Arts, I suppose ?” observed 1 to 
Ppdder. 

I am fond of pictures and Jullien's concerts,” answered Podder; ** not 
Aat 1 am much of a judge, but I like a thing if it pleases me.” 

"As to your not being a judge. Peregrine,” said I, kindly^ "that is 
no fault of yours, but it would be a real misfortune if I were not slightly 
S^ted that way. ^pfou hare only to admire what you hear me praise, 
and you will be all right 1 have some idea of making a few purchases 
before I go back, to ^d to my gallery at Peckbam, as I hear pictures are 
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remarkably cheap^ just now in P—; *we shall probably meet with 
something good where 1 am going to take you.” 

“ Where’s that?” asked my friend. 

‘•To the L-*-vre,”i replied; “where, as no one has any thing to do now, 
the working-classes generally pass the greater part of their time. They are 
ODCOuraged to do this by the Pr—v—s—nal G—v—mm—ut, who desire 
that they should have as'much amusement as possible. Oti the same 
principle th^ theatres are all thrown open gratis, and nobody pays the 
actors.” 

“ How do the actorsjlike that?” inquired Fodder. 

“ The actors ! oh,—that has nothing to do with the question,—they 
are obliged to like it. What would be the use of a R—p—bl—c, if the 
people couldn't do as they pleased?” 

“ W’ell, but, if every body is equal, the actors have as much right to 
please themselves as those who go to see them,” 

“ Podder,” said I, impressively, “iake my advice, don’t venture out of 
your depth. It is impossible for you to understand Fr—nch politics ; it 
IS sometimes as much as 1 can do to master thfem, and obscfiViiXtbns like 
these throw me off my balance. Come along to the L—vre.” 

“ What is that large building, with a flag flying on the top of it ?” 
demanded Podder, as we emerged from the passages into the large square 
in which the B—rse stands. 

“ That,” replied I, “ is the Royal Exchange.” 

“ I thought,” said he, “ that every thing r—yal was abolished.” 

“ Do you wish to see the interior ?” asked I, not noticing his hyper¬ 
critical remark. 

“ Very much,” was his reply, and, accordingly, we ascended the steps 
of the broad frieze which forms the front of the, edifice, and depositing 
our sticks, in exchange for which we received wooden counters, entered 
the Hall of Commerce. It is a wise regulation, by the way, to adopt 
this precaution ,• for as there is nothing people quarrel about so much as 
money, they might very soon do each otlier a great deal of mischief if 
every body were armed; besides the stick-money forms no slight addition 
to the revenues of the country—and, if I may he allowed to make a pun 
on such a subject, I should say, that since every man of property fs cut¬ 
ting his stick the more money they make the better. 

As there has been no business done at the B—rse since the three glo¬ 
rious days of F—hr—y, we were not troubled with the usual crowd of 
stock-jobbers; in point of fact, there were only three or four persons on 
the parquet, who, having nothing else t»do, appeared to be selling them¬ 
selves bargains. Podder was of opinion, from^the surliness of their 
behaviour, that they wei^ bears; I, on the contrary, saw at once that 
they belonged to another department of natural lustory, their looks 
evidently showing that a rise would be agreeable to them. In conse¬ 
quence of this pleasing solitude, we were enabled to examine the interior 
at our leisure, and, at Fodder’s request, I explained to him the meaning 
of the hieroglyphical paintings (for such I consider them) on the walls. 
Podder took them at first for statues, and it was not till we ^ot completely 
elose to them in the gallery above that I could undeceive hun. However, 
I took no credit to myself for my superior discemm^jjl^, though I flatter 
myself I might have done so without being indebted to Galignani’s Guide, 
wnich I always carry about with me and refer to on these occasions* 
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Podder ynm yetj much struck with the tabletm of the ci^ of i 
deliverii]|^ keys to the God of Commerce. and inviting Commercial Jue* 
tice to enter the walls prepared for her,’’ and 1 added to his surprise, by 
informing him that the God of Commeice was portrait of Baroa 
B—tbsch—Id, the gentleman whose house was lately burnt down by 
mistake, which, when riiey'heard of, thePr—v—s—n—1G—^v-—mm—t 
apologised for by begging he would not think any thing more about it, a 
proceeding as generous on one side as it must Imve been satisfactory on 
the other. 

Quitting the B—rse, we proceeded towards thc^ L—vre. The F—nch 
have always been fond of affiches (it is a cheap way of acquiring infor¬ 
mation) ; and the Pr—v—s—n—1 G—v—mm—nt have been by no 
means sparing of them; not only were the dead w'alls covered with 
placards of all sorts but the shutters of the numerous half-closed shops 
were decorated with them also. It is in this way that the M—n—st— r 
of the Int—r—r, M. L—dru R—11,—n (the well-known author of the 
** Ancient History”), disposes of the greater part of his works; previously 
to the —1—tion, they were only read in schools, but now the school¬ 

master being abroad, they are to be met with at the comer of every 
street. It was quite interesting to witness the efforts made by the honest 
ouvriers to comprehend the meaning of these sublime compositions. 
They might have got on a little faster, perhaps, if they had not been 
obliged to spell every word, but this, after all, is no drawback to the ex¬ 
cellence of these publications, as they thus afford the means of education 
on a large scale to the future legislators of the country, and enable them 
to exercise a remarkable degree of patience, a virtue w’hich has always 
been at a high premium in Fr—nee. 

“ What do you call tl^ose men. Green,” he asked, “ standing about with 
muskets in their hands, no coats or w^coats on their backs and hand* 
kerehie^ knotted round their heads instead of hats ?” 

It was ridiculous enough, but I really could not tell him^^at the moment, 
so 1 stepped into one of the few shops that were open and asked a lady, 
who ^as busy making red rosettes—as much the fashion now as tri- 
eoloured ones—whether the gentlemen wliom I pointed to were brigands ? 

Sh8 answered me very shwply,— 

Comment, monsieur I qu’est eequevous appelez des brigands! Com* 
pv^ezbien, monsieur, que vous parlez dela Gardo Mobile!” 

She added something about b8te” and “Anglais,” to which, as she 
was afemahj I paid no attention; I merely lifted my hat and made her 
an ironical bow, and then returned to Podder, who inquired what she had 
said, and why she seeined so angry. 

As it was not necessary to advert to the trifling mistake I had made, I 
answered, that owing to my addressing her rather suddenly, she had 
pricked her Anger and that had put her out of temper ; for the rest, that 
tibe persons in question were called “ The Guard Mob—eel.” 

" And a pretty set of mob ihey look like,” observed Podder, with a grin, 
rriotcing at havmg made s French pun—after all a very desfHcable kind 
ofwit. 

We BOW made tor riie L—vre, which we entered by the principal stair¬ 
case, foUowii^an |^ens6-number of dtizens bent, like ourselves, upon 
enjoying the Fine Ara. It was not, however, a very easy matter to do so 
in tne midst of such an enormous crowd, as, indepmidently of neither 
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Podder nor b^ingyea^ ta]], we bad our toes rery unceremomoiisly 
trodden on, and were a good deal ptished about* The atmosphere, more- 
oyer, was not particularly agreeable, an odour of gariic predominating 
oyesr a variety m mqSt unpleasant smells. I have been told that this her^ 
which the Fr—nch call ctiZ,” is just now the only fashionable perfume, 

and G-^riain, in the Rue de la P-x, sells nothing else. He calls it 

“ Vrai Bouquet du Peuple,” and great quantities are purdiased by the 
P——s—ns when they attend the clubs and other public meetings, in 
order that they may appear to have the true popular smell, or, as they 
say themselves, ‘‘sentu;ler—p—hi—cain.” 

As I had brought with me from home the catalogue of the pictures in 
the L—^vre, which I purchased the last time I was in P—ris, I was enabled 
to give Fodder the fullest information respecting the exhibition. I 
pointed out to him some of the finest of the old masters, and expatiated 
on their several schools> the difference between their first and second 
manners, their harmony, their breadth, their impost, their colouring, and 
other characteristics, and I flatter myself I made a strong impression upon 
Podder in spite of the buzz and chatter that rose around us, fin 'ife looked 
very serious ; the heat of the place made him yawn now and then, but on 
the whole he was most attentive to my observations. 1 was very much 
struck with the liberality of the Pr—v—s—nal G —v—rnm—nt in having 
had the frames of all the pictures re-gilt, so that they looked quite as 
good as new, but I could not help thinking that, in their anxiety to gratify 
the public, they had gone a little too far, not only having had the pictures 
themselves cleaned and restored, but retouched and indeed so much altered, 
that (though I did not say so to Podder) I could not recognise a single 
old favourite. There seemed, also, to be a great many more than 
formerly, but this is not be wondered at when ,one considers how fond 
the Fr—nch are of the old masters, and how much money they spend 
annually in the purchase of Raflaelles, and Titians, and Correggios, whose 
works the modem artists are so fond of copying; they carry this passion 
to such an extent that one never by any chance sees a Fr—nch copy of a 
Fr—nch subject. * 

I was directing Fodder’s attention to an exquisite Salvator, when a 
citizen in a blouse, with a red sash round his waist, a red neckOlofh, and 
wearing a red beard, and a greasy velvet cap, elbowed his way through 
the crowd, and making me a profound salute, fell at once into conversa¬ 
tion with me. I say me emphatically, for Podder was prevented by his 
ignorance of the language, from taking any part in it. 

My new friend began by observing that the picture we were looking at 
was a very fine one, I replied that it was, and^added, “un tres grand 
original,” to which ho at once assented, with the remark that that was one 
of its principal merits. I then said I thought it os fine as any Salvator I 
had ever seen, on which he made me a very low bow and told me I was a 
very good judge. Pleased with the man’s frankness I at once offered 
him my hand, and, in point of fact, we fraternised on the spot. He then, 
after observing that the English were very rich, asked me if I should like 
to buy the picture. I was rather surprised at this, not being aware that I 
could such a hors d^ceuvre with solittle difficulty, but 1 replied with a 
smile Slat I should be very glad to do so, provided liie price were not too 
long. 
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As to that,'' said he, " I dare say we shan’t fall out; you woiildfl’t 
stick at a thousand frongs?*’^ 

Certainly not/' I replied, being perfectly aware t^t it was worth 
twenty times that sum, and wondering what could nfi^e him rate it at so 
low a figure. 

“ Well, then,” he continued, “ as money is scarce with me just at this 
moment, I dont’t care if I let you have it for that sum.” 

1 asked him what he meant. 1 thought it had belonged to the nation. 

So it does,” he answered, every one here belongs to the nation, we 
all have our share in it,—this is mine, and that, and that,” pointing suc¬ 
cessively to a fine Bembrandt, a portrait, and a splendid Albano, naked 
figures dancing round a May-pole with a red cap on the top of it. 

“So,” said I to myself, “this is) a secret worth knowing. The 
Pr—V—s-rnal G—v—mm—nt have literally given away the national 
pictures to individuals; I suppose they did it by ballot or lottery, or some 
such thing. My friend here Is lucky to have ^t three out of the collec¬ 
tion.” Then speaking aloud 1 said, “ May I have the pleasure of asking 
your narflB' f” He dived into the breast of his blouse and presently fished 
up a card which he presented to me; it bore the following inscription 

“ VxcTOK Gouache, 

< 

“Rue des Capucines, No. 32.” 

Of course I gave him mine and Fodder's in exchange. He looked at 
them wistfully, and tliougli he mastered my name easily enough, I saw 
he was puzzled by that of my companion. I pronounced it for him, and 
he-repeated after me with a stiong accent on the last syllable. “ Pod— 
derre, Pod—derre; tr^srbien,—ah, ha, j y suis, Pod—derre !” 

He then, with the honest freedom which r—p—^bl—can institutions 
have not repressed in the Fr—nch character, asked me a variety of ques¬ 
tions ; how long I had been in P—rls ; what brought me there; how 
long 1 meant to stay ; and, very emphatically, was I rich ? 

To* these inquiries I returned suitable answers, explaining that my 
chief motive in paying a visit at this period to the Fr—nch capital, was 
ili the adncsion of a very important district near London, of 
was the representative, to the Pr—v—s—nal G—v—rnm—^nt. 

Peckham,” said I, throwing oif all reserve, Peckham is desirous of 
fraternising with P—ris.” 

** A la bonne heure,” replied M. Gouache ; “ mais oii est done Peck- 
hang ? N’est-ce-pas que e’est une partie de Flrlande. Nous avons d6ja 
des envoyes do ce pays;15. Messieurs Oberon et Makewar,—je les ai vus 
moi-m^me!” 

I gently rectilied his mistake, informing him that although “ over the 
water” in one sense of the term, we actually formed the most influential 
section of ratepayers on the Surrey side of the river; “ and,” contiiSued 
I, with dimity, any demonstration on our part is certain to command 
the attention of government.” 

By this tiine M. Gouache and myself had got on terms of tolerable 
intimacy, and he showed his sense of it by saying, somewhat abruptly, 

“ Eh bien, mon ober! Oh allez vous H present 

1 replied that I didn’t exactly know ; anywhere to pass the time 
before dinner. 


to ^ve 
which I 
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He caught at (he last word. Then we hadn’t dined yet ? So much 
the better; we would all dme together. He would show us afterwards 
something I had never seen in P—ris. We should go to the Fr—^n9ai3 
and hear R—chel siu^ the M—rseilt—se/’ after which he would take us 
to his club, ^‘La Soci^te centrale des Coupegorgcs bleus/' which mot at 
midnight in the Rue Dupri—t. It was presided over, he said, by a dis¬ 
tinguished chiffonier, who, in all probability, would one day be at the 
head of affairs in Fr—nee, a man of unbounded eloquence, profoundly 
deep in worldly affairs, and accustomed from habit to get to the bottom 
of every thing. , 

As we had seen'as many pictures as we wished,—more, indeed, than 
poor Podder could recollect, for he made sad work of the old masters, 
mistaking Annibale Carava^io for bis elder brother Correggio, and so 
forth, and obliging me every moment to set him right—with the assist¬ 
ance of M. Gouache, who seemed to have a genius for making his way 
through a crowd, we coiltrived to tget back to the upper end of the 
gallery, and so on to what is called the sortie. I had, however, knowing 
what tricks picture-dealers are in the habit of playing, taken the pre¬ 
caution to put down the number of the Salvator which I intended to 
purchase, in my pocket-book, so that; it would be impossible for any body 
to attempt to deceive n;e. ’'Not that I entertained the slightest suspicion 
of the integrity of M, Gouache—he was evidently all above board—but 
still there was a possibility that the g—v—rnm—nt might interfere if 
they heard that a foreigner was caiTying off one of their hors (VmwreSy 
and it was just as well to be on the safe side. 

We now left the L—vre, arm-in-arm with Gouache, who walked in 
the centre. I was pleased with his conduct, for it was plain that by 
doing so lie was pledging himself for our loyalty, and let me tell my 
countrymen it was no slight thing for me (I put Fodder out of the ques¬ 
tion) already to have accomplished so mucli. Here I was, in the heart 
of re—p—bl—can Fr—nee on terms of liberty, fraternity, and equality 
(if I may be allow^ed the expression) with one of th© leading spirits of 
the day, for I could not doubt that Gouache was one-^indeed, ho said as 
much afterwards—who had mainly contributed to overturn the g—v—rn- 
m—nt of L—is Ph—1—ppe ; and yet this warrior of the barricades 
was happy to hold out the right-hand of friendship to an unpretending 
and honest Briton, of the force of whose character he must at that time 
have been completely ignbrant. 

But there is a freemasonry in these things, and clever fellows very soon 
discover who are adapted for each other ; we soon take the measure of a 
man’s intellect, and act accordingly! « 

It was about four o’clock in the afternoon when we turned out of the 
gallery ; too late, said Gouache, to go and see any other public estab¬ 
lishment, and too soontoyisit any of the r—v—1—tionary committees, 
who seldom sat in the daytime. The interval until the spectacle 
might, he thought, be best filled up by dining; to tell the truth, he felt 
rather hungry ; he was quite at my service, and would dine wherever I 
liked; at the Trois Frdres, at the Cafe Anglais, at Vdry’s, no matter 
where. 

“ How do you feel, Podder ?” smd I; “ are you peckish ?” 

I believe you, my boy/^ returned my secretary, rather more jocosely^ 
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perlfflpfl, thm X could hare rdehed in the peesenoe of 9ther9; but af the 
rrords were uttered in a language unknown to Gouache, I oonfloled 
myself with the idea that the familiarity of the expression would pan 
unnoticed. > 

To V^rys, therefore, we went, and a very prime dinner I ordered. I 
was pretty well up to that sort of thing, for^ the human mind will ad¬ 
vance, in spite of what philosophers say to the contrary. Some twenty 
minutes must elapse, however, before it could be served, and to amuse 
ourselves in the meantime, Gouache suggested oysters. I had often 
heard—indeed, I had often seen—that the Fr-r-nch were fond of these 
delicacies, but it never entered into my imagination to suppose, and I'm 
sure it never did into Fodder’s, that a single person could clear off six 
dozen of natives in less than a quarter of an hour, and that immediately 
before dinner. 

“ Don’t you think,” said I, ‘‘ as he impaled them on his fork and 
tossed them down his throat as f&st os he Aould swallow, don’t you 
tlunk you will spoil yohr dinner ?” 

“ MaisTpoint du tout, mon ch^r, 9a ouvre Testomac, je mangerais 
facilement fe double de ce que nous avons ici; c’est une de mes habitudes. 
II n’y a rien pour donner de Fappet^t comme les huitres !” 

He really seemed to be in the right, tof wlv^n the dinner actually 
mode its appearance, he set-to with such hearty good-will, that I could 
almost have fancied—if the thing had been possible—that he had had 
nothing to eat for a fortnight. But he was not silent during; the opera¬ 
tion ; on the contrary, he talked as fast as any tliree men 1 ever heard 
put together, no doubt for the purpose of making up for the interrup- 
rions caused by the necessity of eating and drinking. I will just give a 
specimen of his style of* conversation, as well as I caif rememb^ it. 

“ Langue de boeuf piqu6e—oui, c’est un plat excellent—^j'en prendrai 
~servez-vou8 messieurs, non?—eh bien, mangez de ces epinards k la c^^im0 
—enchantfi de faire votre connaissance, Monsieur Grinne—turbot, sauce 
anx papres—un plat que j’adore—quel vin buvez-vous, Monsieur Grinne, 
du Champagne ? *H 4 , gar^on, versez du Champagne ici—je hois a votre 
santQ. Monsieur Grinne*—^ votre sant6, Monsieur Pod-derre—mais vous 
ne mangez rien—canard aux navets, tr^s-bien, c’est tres-bieu 53^—c’est 
succulent^ 5a fortifie—encore du Champagne—ah, que c’est doux de 
mener la vie de Paris—vous &tes les bien-venus, messieurs, sans moi 
vous n’auriez rien vu, je connais tout le znonde Paris—oui j’aime 
beaucoup les legumes, les choux-fleurs par excellence, je t’embrasse mon 
ch6r Grinne—vive la Republique!—vive les—chapon au gros sel—de- 
coupez-le, mon vieux,c je mangcrai une euisse et puis cette aile li —k la 
santfe du Gouveraement Provisoire!—k bas les tyransl—votee helse. 
Monsieur Pod-dwre, God-dem!” 

In this manner he went on eating, drinking, and talking as fast as his 
various organs pennitted, to the utter amazement of poor Fodder (who 
had never been in Fr—neh society * before). I drank his healrii in retum, 
and Fodder, who always follows my example, did the same. Whether 
the genrieman’s name was inquraotieable to a truly British tongue, or whe¬ 
ther the champagne had got into his head, 1 cannot positively say, but 
certainly Fodder made a desperate burinesa of it when he toasts our new 
lusqnamtaxice. Nw did be mudi io^rove the matter when he insisted 
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upon making a speech, which was nmtber noderstood hj M* Gouache 
nor admired by me. All I remember of it is, that the D—ke of W—1- 
l*«*ngton and Hearts of Oak” were more than onoe mentioned, and 
that, in allusion to tbb Cap of Liberty, he said he hoped the cap would 
fit.” It was a low, common-place oration, and at last 1 succeeded in frown* 
ing him down, pulling him back into his chair at the same time by his 
coat tails. 

If we had not previously airangcd our plans for the evening, it is pos* 
slble that our banquet might have been prolonged to a late hour, hut, 
with that brilliant impulsiveness and versatility which form such striking 
features in our lively neighbours’ dispositions, and which envious people 
characterise as the impossibility to be quiet,—Gouache, as soon as we had 
finished about six bottles of champagne, all at once broke out into a fit 
of enthusiasm about the spectacle, and reminded me that it was nearly 
time to adjourn to the Frangais- After steadying ourselves with coffee 
and potits-verres de cognac, we called for the bill, which Gouache at first 
insisted on paying, but when he saw that I was resolute on that point, he 
gave way. As I had only a few pieces of silver about me, and the 
score was not a very light one, I took a five-hundred frong note out of 
my pocket-book and tendered it in^ payment. The waiter took it up 
with an air of surprise,^ anfl then laid it down again, saying that they 
never, in these times, took any thing but hard cash. 

‘‘ On ne prend pas du papier ici, monsieur; il faut payez en argent, 


ou bien en or.” 

“ Commongdong,” said I, with a perfect Parisian shrug, ‘^vous ne 
prenny par, mong billy,—moug bank-note!” 

“A la bonne heure, monsieur,” he repUed, “si vous m’avlez oflFert 
une banque-note Aligkise, mais cette chose Ik c’est de la Bauque de 
France,—on ne les escompte pas ici.” 

“ The devil,” I exclaimed, “ what, not take Fr—nch money m Fr—iice! 
This is a pretty go! Why, IVe notlung else, and had to pay a good 
deal in London for getting that.” 

Efc vcus aurez encore plus k payer k Paris, monsieur, potir avoir de 
Faxgent! Quel est le couxs de change aujourdliui, Felix ?” continued 
he, turning to another waiter. 

Je ne sais pas au juste,” replied his fellow serv—I mean labourer; 

mais les billets sont toujours en baisse.” 

At this juncture, Gouache generously came forward. He would not 
offend me by again offering to pay the bill, but he would take tlic note to 
a money-changer’s just outside and get me as much for it as it would 
fetch, more, be said, than I could get if 1 took it myself, as the mere fact 
of my being recognised for an En^ishman woul^ make a difference of 
ten per cent. This, though unguardedly uttered is, I believe, perfectly 
true, and accounts in some degree for a few heavy payments, whicdi I 
formerly made in P—ris, so I handed hiin the note, and he disappeared 
witii it. In about ten minutes he came back with a canvass bag in hia 
hand, out of which he counted 420 fiongs, having had, he said, no less 
than eighty deducted by the money-chafer for the accommodatkm. 
This certmnly was a very heavy discount, more indeed than I could have 
believed possible if I had not witnessed the result with my own eyes, but 
1 oongratulated myself on the fiaot that 1 bad saved money by sending Gou- 
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; there is no doubt that I should have found a considerable difference 
if I had gone myself. I resolved, however, to ^ve it soundly to the fellow 
from whom I had bought the notes in London when 1 got back s^n. 

This difficulty over, I paid the bill and we prolweded to the theatre^ 
called indifferently the Francais, or, *‘La Comedie Fran^aise'’ the first is 
the term more generally used, but the latter b the most correct, as they 
play nothing but comedies in it. I did not see the bill, but Gouache told me 
the piece to be represented was The Sinner,*’ a title admirably in keep¬ 
ing with Fr—nch morals, and that Rachel played the part of Emily. 

My time when last I was in P—ris was so taken up with other affairs 
that to tell the truth, I never once thought of going to the play, and 
as I was not so skilful in the language then as 1 am now, my loss was 
not so great as in a Fr—nchman’s estimation it would have been. It was 
therefore with some little surprise that I found the scene of the comedy 
was laid in ancient Rome (out of compliment, perhaps, to M. Roliin whom 
Gouache pointed out to me with other members of the g—v—rnm—^nt, 
of whom more hereafter) and that all the actors wore Roman costumes. 
It struck me, and Fodder too, though we might be wrong, that it was a 
particularly heavy comedy, and this I think the audience must have felt 
also, for though 1 looked round the house very frequently I could not see a 
smile on a single face. Fodder and I laughed onpe or twice at Rachel but 
the people about us, and Gouache amongst the number, scowled at us so 
uncomfortably that we a restraint upon our feelings and forebore to 
pay any further open tribute to the merits of that accomplished actress. 
The fact is, between ourselves, that the Fr—nch are in public a very 
serious nation. If this were not the case, why I should be glad to know 
do they sit out such a veiy serious comedies as “ The Sinner,’* which like 
all the translations from the Greek that ever 1 heard %£ are so remarkably 
dull. After the play was over, however, the long suppressed hlloiity of 
the nation broke forth in loud shouts, and in a minute up went the 
curtain again, and on rushed Mademoiselle Rachel with a tri-colour scarf 
across her Roman dress, and a tri-colour flag in her hand. It was an 
odd thing, •'but thC Fr—nch are full of incongruities, but it had become 
the ^hion to make this fine comic actress sing that very solemn hymn 
the M—r—s—liaise, which I had already lieard in the morning when 
Podder made the mistake about the tree of Liberty. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances it may be readily imagined how she sang it; the best notion 
I can give of it is by desiring the reader to imagine Keeley singing the 
100th Psalm, or tne Dead March, in Saul, or any production similarly 
opposed to his genius. In point of fact she did not sing, it was a kind 
of chaunt, the nearest approtich ^h^ could make, I suppose, to what was 
required, and I think Itnay widiout vanity say that if I had known the 
words and the air I comd haveilone ft a great deal better myself; perhaps 
one of these days I may try and astonish my friends at Pecknam. Never¬ 
theless, the audience were loud in their applause, and Rachel gracefully 
acknowledged their attention by embracing the tri-colour fle^, at whicn 
eveiy man in the house took the compliment to himself^ and another 
uproar of enthusiasm hurst fordi. 

Lhave said that severd members of the Pr—B—^nal O—v—m- 
nv^nt were present at the entertainment, and I was much pleased with 
thrir intellectual physiognomies. The ft—-s—d—nt of the C—nc—1, 
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M. Dup—nt de TE—^re, a respectable old gentleman of eighty, had what 

Fr-*nch call ihat remarkable air bHe which gives such a nne expres* 
aion to the countenance. M. L—dm R—llin, who holds up his head like 
a British grenadier, ^teemed to be thinking of the row, row, row-dow- 
dow*’ which is likely to accompany his onward march* M, L—is Bl—nc 1 
could not see, though I was assured he was present, but this might very 
easily have been the case. l)f M. Lam—rt—ne, I shall only observe that 
he is a poet as well as a statesman, and that he resembles two personages 
known to the British public—our own Byron—and unless my looking-^ 
glass deceives me—youi; own Jolly Green. 

‘‘ What’s the name of that place,” whispered Fodder to me, as we 
were leaving the theatre; where Mr. Hogwash is going to take us to- 
now ?” 

It’s onljr his club,” replied I. 

What did he say was the name of it ?” 

“ La Societe ceutrale de^ Coupegcrges bleus.” 

“ And what does that mean ?” 

“ The Central Society of Blue Cut-throats.” 

“ You don’t say so,” almost shrieked Fodder, “ why you are not such a 
fool, Green, as to rush into a den of cut-throats ! I'll be hanged if Til 
go, and, what’s more, IJJl bfe hanged if you shall go either! You, brought 
me here to be amused, and now you’re going to get your throat cut. 
D-n ’em, I must say I hate ’em all, every man-jack of 'em.” 

At the first moment, I felt disposed to rebuke Fodder severely for his 
ignorant, not to say cowardly, suspicion; but reflecting that the poor 
fellow’s motive was chiefly attachment to my person and dynasty, I 
calmed his apprehensions, by telling him that, if he positively insisted on 
it, I would decline being sworn in that night, a ceremony which Gouache 
had previously told me at dinner was invariably accompanied by quaffing 
a goblet of blood. This quieted him, and, in a few words, I stated my 
intentions to Gotiache, who appeared sorry to lose sight of us so soon. 
However, he consented to the arrangement, and after seeing us safely to 
our hotel, he left us, with a promise to call the next day after wc should 
have returned from the H—tel de V—He, when, he hinted, if it suited 
my convenience, he should be happy to touch {toucher was theVord he 
used) the sum, or a part of it, which I was disposed to pay for the 
Salvator. 

We were up betimes next day, for besides the preparation for our In* 
terview, I bad some work for my secretary. It will be remembered that 
when i was last in P—ris, I purchased the marquisate of Cornichon, in 
the commune of Fanfreluches, in th^ Pyr-^nees, ^and although I was 
cheated out of the title by the Viscount 4® Vieux-Ruse, I still had the 
title-deeds of the estate in my strong box at home. I had not brought 
them with me, not being aware of the right^ which they conferred, till 
on taking up GalignanVs Messenger^ I saw in it a paragraph stating 
that a certain noblk and learned lord (whom I will not particularise 
further than by saying that* his name begins with B and ends with 
and that he was formerly L—rd H—gh Ch—nc—U—r of Engl—nd), had? 
applied to the M—n—ster of J—st—ce for letters of naturalisation, ia 
consequence of his possessing an estate in the south of Fr—nce* As the 
noble lord in question has all his life been held to be an a®ute lawyer, I 
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mM of course, do wrong in following his example. I ther^ore set 
Podto to work, and under my dictatiou he compost a vmry fimibla 
tetter to M. Cr—in which I stated that having acqmred the Cor* 
ii^on property by purchase under the late dya—sty^ 1 was desirou; that 
ani act of natnralisaticn should be passed with the shortest possible 
delay/’ as it was my intention to offer myself as a candidate for a seat 
in the approaching N—t—nal Ass—mbly, by coming forward to repre* 
sent the dep—tm-^nt in which my property was situated. This letter off* 
my mind 1 despatched it by my Savoyard messenger to the M—^n—stry 
of J—st—ce, and waited the issue- . 

I then resumed my preparations for the interview with M. L—mrt—^ne- 
It took Fodder and myself full two hours to prepare the address, wliich 
we modelled, as well as we could, upon those which had been already 
presented by the P—lish patriots and the D—bl—n demonstrators, pith, 
vigour, and sublimity being its principal characteristics. We then 
arrayed ourselves in tri-coloured scarfs, worn cross-wise as Mademoiselle 
Rachel had done the night before, and as the mutes also wear them 
at funerals, put on our c—ps of 1—b—rty, into which we had pinned 
tri-coloured rosettes, and with a tri-coloured dag in each hand mounted 
on the ends of our walking-sticks and umbrellas, we set out for the 
H—tel de V—lie, I taking the lead, of course, and Fodder, as my 
secretary, following at a respectful distance. The procession was a very 
Imposing one, and attracted a great deal of attention ; we took the route 
of the PI—ce du C—rr—sel and along the quays, and were repeatedly 
cheered as we passed along, the people exclaiming Vive la deputation 
de Peckhang,*^ as I from time to time halted to inform them who we 
were. 

It wanted about (ive«minutes to one when we arrived at the H—tel 
de V—lie, and on sending up my card, we were immediately admitted. 
M. Lam—rt—no was the only m—n—ster present, but there were 
several other official personages beside him. An expression of surprise, 
perbqps at the small number composing the deputation, was on their 
cotmtenaneCS, but*with a smiling aspect they welcomed us. I then 
handqd my two flags to Fodder, who had much ado to hold them as well 
as his own, letting them fall down two or three times, witli a tremendous 
clatter, and moving three steps forward, in slow military time, pointing 
my toe well as I advanced, 1 drew up in front of the m—n—ster, took 
the address out of my pocket, and read as follows :— 

Citizens,—Peckham casts off her blood-stained shroud, and, amid the 
groans of tyrants and the yells of frantic liberticides, hastens, with a 
giant's stride, to fold you in her embrace. Yes, at this supreme moment, 
we offer you the sympathy of hearts corroded for centuries by the chains 
of oppression ; the Saxon and the Gaul again encounter each other, not 
with the deadly weapons ^vented by modem despotism, but with the 
outstretched arms of primaeval and eternal brotherhood; once more the 
mingled shouts of liberated nations ascend like a hdlocaust to the womb 
of fate. For this cause we have left the shady recesses of our own green 
bowers; for this cause we are prepared to shm our hearts* deeurest blood. 
Deeus et tutamen. Nemo mortalium omnibus horb sapit. Vive la 

—nqaise! Vive lea habitana de Peckham !** 

The reading of this address produced a tremendous sensation, espe- 
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eially the latter part of it, where I had thrown in the classical quotations 
(they were purely my own idea) ; and when the emotion of the auditory 
had subsided, though they still kept their hahdkerohie& to their faces, 
M, Lam—rtlne ro^ and replied - » 

“ Citizens of Peckham, ~ If we should require a fresh proof of 
the pacific influence of the proclamation of the great democratic 
principle we should assuredly discern this proof of the omnipotent action 
of an idea in the visits spontaneously paid in this city to r—p—bl—can 
Fr—nee by fractions of the nations of Europe. We are not astonished to 
see to-day a deputation from Pfeckham. Peckham knows how deeply 
her destinies, her sufterings, and her successive advances in the path of 
liberty, of unity, and of constitutional equality with the other suburbs of 
London, have at all times moved the heart of Europe. Bo assured, that 
you will find in Fr—nee, under the r—p—bl—c, a response to all the 
sentiments which you express towards it. Tell your fellow-citizens that 
the name of Peckham is synonymous with the name of liberty, coui*age- 
ously defended against privilege, that it is one common name to every 
Fr—nch citizen. As regards other encouragements, it would neither be 
expedient for us to hold them out nor for you to receive them. The policy 
and well-being of the nations of Europe will not admit of the isolation 
of Peckham, that bright lihk in the vast suburban chain, vmich stretches 
out the right hand of fellowship towards Deptford, and fraternally salutes 
Brixton with the other. No ! We cordially accept the sentiments of 
Peckham, but we seek not to add a single inch to the territories of 
Fr—nee. Return, therefore, to your own green spot at Camberwell, 
improve your workhouse, cultivate your peaceful gardens, water your 
winding-roads, extend your sewers, and disseminate your gas-pipes. 
These are the great truths of civilised life, and in the earnest endeavour 
to appreciate these high sublimities Peckham will never be wanting.” 

Ilere M. Lam—rt—no closed his oration, which, I must confess, had 
deeply affected* me, and it was with a holy satisfaction I reflected how 
fully he had comprehended my own imperfectly expressed ideas. .1 had 
no conception that I had intimated a tenth part of what he recognised in 
the address, so true it is that a few pregnant words act like a suank upon 
a mass of gunpowder. When* he had done speaking I gave nim three 
cheers with the usual salutations, and was in the act of retiring, when 
M. Lam—rt—no, beckoning me to advance, said that he had a few words 
for ray private ear. The officials on both sides, his secretaries and mine, 
fell back a little, and in a low, but impressive, voice, .the minister thus 
addressed me:— 

“ Monsieur Green,” said ho, “ you will shortlyceturn to Peckliam, I 
should bo very much obliged to you if you would look me out a nice, quiet 
lodging in your neighbourhood. A second-floor will be all we shall want, 
and of course the people of the house will do for us. Adieu,^^ 

I gra‘*pefl his hand, but my heart was too full to speak; the deputation 
left the hall of audience, and we returned to the hotel in the order in 
which we had set out. 
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FORSTER’S LIFE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH.* 

I 

The Life and Adventures, or rather sufferings, of Oliver Goldsmith, 
constitute a great moral lesson. Look at the man, or the poet, dramatist, 
and novelist, as we will; as a sizar at Trinity College, Dublin, as a poor 
medical student at Edinburgh, or a poorer tutor in an academy at Feck- 
ham ; as a traveller, remote and unfriended,” supporting himself by his 
flute : in London, as the hack of the hard task-master Griffiths, or as a 
tenant of a garret in Green Arbour Court: at Canonbury, as one of Mr, 
Newbery’s better class of writers, or as Goldy,” aping Gay in a bloom- 
coloured coat, and Johnson in manners, albeit upon a small scalestill 
it is ever the same thing over and over again—the in'egularitios of genius, 
struggling against the matter-of-fact realities of life. 

Goldsmith (says Mr. Forster), must be held to Save sticceeded in nothing 
that the world would have had him succeed in. He was intended for a clergy¬ 
man—and was rejected when he applied for orders; he practised as a physician 
—and never made what would have paid for a degree. The world did not ask 
him to write, but he wrote and paid the penalty. His existence was a conti¬ 
nued privationn The days were few in ^hich he l^d resources for the night, 
or dared to look forward to the morrow. There was not any miserable want in 
the long and sordid catalogue which, in its turn and all its bitterness, he did 
not feel. The experience of those to whom he makes affecting reference in his 
“ Animated Nature”—“ people who die really of hunger, in common language, 
of a broken heart”—was his own. And when he succeeded at last, success was 
but a feeble sunshine on a rapidly approaching decay, which was to lead iiim, by 
its flickeringand uncertain light, to an early grave. 

But in this sad career, ^bere lay a moral and a mystery which was well 
worth propounding, and which Mr. Forster has boldly and skilftilly 
unravelled. Bearing on its title-page the name of a biography, his work 
is, in reality, an earnest vindication of the rights of literary humanity, 
as more particularly illustrated by the life of Oliver Goldsmith. 

“ If the profession of an author,*' says Goldsmith himself, in his “ Enquiry 
into the-Present State of Polite Learning in Europe;’.’ “is to be laughed at by 
the stupid, it is certainly better to be contemptibly rich than contemptibly poor. 
For all the wit that ever adorned the human mind, will, at present, no more 
shield the author's poverty from ridicule, than his high-topped gloves conceal 
the unavoidable omissions of his laundress. To be more serious, new fashions, 
follies, and vices, make new monitors necessary in every age. An author may 
be considered as a merciful substitute to the legislature, lie acts not by 
punishing crimes, but by preventing them. However virtuous the presentage, 
there may be still growing employment for ridicule or reproof, for persuasion 
or satire. If the author be, therefore, still necessary among us, let us treat 
him with proper consideration as a child of the public, not a rent-charge on 
the community. And, indeed, a child of the public he is in all respects; for, 
while so able to direct others, how incapable is he frequently found of guiding 
himself I His simplicity exposes him to all the insidious approaches of cunning; 
liis sensibility to the slightest invasions of contempt. Though possessed of for¬ 
titude to stand unmoved the expected bursts of an earthquake, yet of feelings 

• The Life and Adventures of Oliver Goldsmitli. A Biography: in Four Books. 
By John Forster, of the Inner Tfemple, Barrister, Author of tne “Lives of States¬ 
men of the Commonwealth.” Bradbury and Evans, 
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SO exquisitely poignant as to agonise under the slightest disappointment. 
Broken rest, tasthless meals, and causeless anxieties, shorten his life, or render 
it unfit for active employment; prolonged vigils and intense application still 
further contract his ^an, and make his tinye glide insensibly away. Let us not, 
then, aggravate thole natural inconveniences by neglect: we have had sufficient 
instances of this kind already. Sale and Moore will suffice for one age at 
least. But they are dead* and their sorrows are over. The neglected author 
of the ‘ Persian Eclogues,* which, however inaccurate, excel any in our language, 
is still alive; happy, if insensible of our neglect, not raging at our ingratitude! 
It is enough that the age has already produced instances of men pressing fore¬ 
most in the lists of fame, and worthy of better times; schooled by continued 
adversity into a hatred of their kind; flying from thought to drunkenness; 
yielding to the united pressure of labour, penury, and sorrow; sinking un¬ 
heeded, without one friend to drop a tear on unattended obsequies; and in¬ 
debted to charity for a grave.” 

“ These words (says Mr. Foster) had been written but a few years, when the 
hand that traced them was itself cold ; and yielding to that united pressure of 
labour, penury, and sorrow, with a frame exhausted by unremitting and ill- 
rewarded drudgery. Goldsmith was indebted to the forbearance of creditors for 
a peaceful burial. It is not, then, in the early death of learned Sale, driven 
mad with those fruitless schemes of a society for the encouragement of learning, 
which he carried, it may be hoped, to a kinder world than this ; it is not from 
the grave of Edward Moore, with nvjlancholy playfulness anticipating, in his 
last unsuccessful projeyt, tlfe very day on which his death woutd fall; it is not 
even at the shrieks of poor distracted Collins, heard through the melancholy 
cathedral cloister where lie played in childhood ; but it is in the life, adven¬ 
tures, and death of Oliver Goldsmith, that the mournful and instructive moral 
speaks its warning to us now.” 

Few, indeed, could bo found more deeply impressive or of wider import 
or significance. The moral docs not speak for Goldsmith alone. 

Not for what he has himself endured (continues Mr. P'orster, in one of the 
most eloquent and suggestive passages in his work), whose labour was at last 
victoriously closed, but for all the disastrous chances that still awaited others. 
It is the world's concern. There is a subtle spirit of compensation at work, 
when men regard it least, which to the spiritual sense accommodates the vilest 
need, and lightens the weariest burden. Milton talked of the lusting fame and 
perpetuity of praise, which God and good men have consented should be the 
reward of those whose published labours have advanced the good of qjankind; 
and it is a set-off, doubtless, in the large account. The “ two carriages” and 
the “style” of Griffiths are long passed away into the rubbish they sprang from, 
and all of us will be apt enough now to thank Heaven we are not Griffiths’. 
Jacob Tonson’s hundred thousand pounds are now of less account, than the 
bad shillings he insinuated into Dryden’s payments; and the fame of Mr. 
Secretary Nottingham is very much overtopped by the pillory of De Foe. 
The Italian princes who beggared Dante arc still without pity writhing in his 
deathless poem, while Europe looks to the beggar a» to a star in heaven; nor 
has Italy’s greater day, or the magnificence which crowded the court of Au¬ 
gustus, left behind them a name of any earthly interest to compare with his 
who restored land to Virgil, and who succoured the fugitive Horace. These 
are results which have obtained in all countries and been confessed by every 
age, and it will be well when they win for literature other living regards, and 
higher present consideration than it has yet been able to obtain. Men of 
genius can more easily starve llian the world, with safety to itself, can continue 
to neglect and starve them. 

These earnest words will not be lost upon a world in which the present 
is being daily more searchingly interrogated as to bow much it is in* 
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debted for actual success to the past. The bequest of a j^eat minister « 
eometitnes a debt to be paid by the siveat of the poor man's brow, the 
legacy of the undying poet is a blessing on those abod^ in which con-* 
tentment more than compensates for want and pain. * i 

Blest be those feasts with simple plenty crown'd, 

Where all the ruddy family around 
Laiiph at the jests or pranks that never fail, 

Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale ; 

Or press the bashful stranger to his food, 

Ana learn the luxury of doing good. 

No fear, no apprehension of the ultimate result vibratos in our heart. 
The time of transition from the pampered patron to the purse-proud 
bookseller is gone by—that of the public has succeeded. However slow 
the progress of opinion may be in inauifesting itself, that of the public 
is never ultimately in the wrong. The oleums of heart, intellect, and 
giemus can never be permanently neg}ected. The time is possibly already 
come when they are vindicating themselves with a power that may make 
the ignorant pride and presumptuous vanity of worldly power and riches 
fade into insignificance and humiliation before their stern voice. 

Social position must ever depend upon the man. If his conduct is as 
correct as his heart is open, if nis acti are as honest as his head is filled 
with good intentions, if he entertains a just pride in his vocation, and is 
deeply imbued with the responsibility of his mission, no contemporary 
scale of rank can take intellectual or moral precedence, and no breveted 
order of the community can afford to deride or to despise his claims to 
equality and to respect. 'I'he days are gone by when Goldsmith mourned 
^at an author was a thing only to bo laughed at, as it is to bo hoped the 
day will also soon go by when man is measured onl^ by his wealth or his 
station ; the two most unintellectual and least moral of all the possible 
claims to distinction that could possibly be put forth, that is if merely put 
forth of themselves. 

The great mistake of the world Is, that money is happiness. Gladly 
do we join with Mr.^ Forster in repudiating a doctrine so unjust to Pro¬ 
vidence and so prejudicial to mankind. “ What then,” says Oliver Gold¬ 
smith, ^ are the proper encouragements of genius ? 1 answer, subsistence 

and respect.” The answer ought to be law, written in letters engraved 
by a nation's gratitude, ‘‘ One is weary,” says Mr. Carlyle, “ of hearing 
anout the onuupotence of money. I will say, rather, that for a genuine man 
it is no evil to be poor. Money, in truth, can do much, but it cannot do all! 

* We must know the province of it, and confine it there; and even spurn it 
back when it wishes to get further.” All encouragements to merit,” said 
Goldsmith, ** are misap^ed, which make the author too rich to continue 
Ws profession.” ^‘But he would not,” says Mr. Forster, therefore starve 
liim, or to the mercies of blind chance altogether surrender him.” What 
new arrangement, wHat kind of consideration,'' says the same judicious 
advocate oS the cause of literature, ^‘may be required, will not be very 
distant from the simple acknowledgment that greater honour and respect 
are due.” And should, we shall briefly add, be insisted upon by correctness 
of conduct and manners, and by a modest, yet inflexible purpose, even 
when cramped hy an ^orant bookseller, or an old womoisi of a critic. 

But did OiivOT GoMsmith's life present us with such a |ndtare at the 
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time that he wrote that sad melancholy passage, in a garret writing for 

bread, and expecting to be dunned for a milk score/’ a passage which has 
suggested a striking proof of the genuine humanity of literature, from 
Mr. Foster. »* 

• 

The ordinary Fate of Letters in that Age^ —There had been a Christian 
religion extant for now seventeen hundred and fifty-seven years; for so long a 
time had the world been acquainted with its spiritual responsibilities and 
necessities ; yet here, in the middle of the eighteenth centiuy, was the one 
common eminence conceded to the spiritual teacher, the man who comes upon 
the earth to lift his feilow-men above its miry ways. Up in a garret, writing 
for bread he cannot get, and dunned for a milk-score he cannot pay. And 
age after age, the comfortable, prosperous man sees it; and calls for water and 
washes his hands of it; and is glad to think it no business of his; and in that 
year of grace and of Goldsmith’s suffering, had doubtless adorned his dining¬ 
room with the “ Distrest Poet” of the inimitable Mr. Hogarth, and invit^ 
laughter from easy guests at the garret and the milk*^core. Yet, could they 
have known the danger to even their worldliest comforts, then impending, 
perhaps they had not laughed so heartily. For were not those very citizens 
to be indebted to Goldsmitli in after years, for cheerful hours, aud Imppy 
thoughts, and fancies that would smooth life's path to their children’s chil¬ 
dren ? and now, without a friend, with hardly bread to eat, and uncheered by 
a hearty word or a smile to help him on, he sits in his melancholy garret, and 
tho^e fancies die within hint. It is but an accident now that the good “ Vicar” 
shall be born ; that the “ Gentleman in Black” shall dispense nis charities ; 
that “ Croaker” shall grieve; “ Tony Lumpkin” laugh; or the sweet, soft 
echo of the “ Deserted Village” come always back upon the heart, in charity, 
and kindness, and sympathy with the poor. For Despair is in the garret; 
and the poet, overmastered by distress, seeks only the means of flight and 
exile. With a day-dream to his old Irish playfellow, a sigh for the “heavy 
scoundrels” who disregard him, and a wail for the age to which genius is a 
mark of mockery, he turns to that first-avowed piece, which, being also his 
last, is to prove “ that blockheads are not men of wit,” and yet that “ men of 
wit are actually blockheads,” 

It Is true tHat much is to be excused to poverty; but it is vain to deny 
that in Oliver Goldsmith s character, as evidenced by his whole career, 
there was a leaven of evil. As vphat is good is so peculiarly English, as 
to have become almost proverbially so ; so what was bad, partakes of that 
which is by long experience most intimately associated with •the Irish 
character. It would appear as if there had been two natures at work in 
this fine intellect,—the Irish, which he inherited by birthright and associa¬ 
tion, and the English, which sprang from education and cultivation, and 
still more so from-natural ability, chastened by sorrow, suffering, and 
experience. True, that the poet’s uncompromising master, Mr. Theaker 
Wilder may have been endowed with more than JEuclidean ferocity ; still 
the sizar’s conduct at college was not only not exemplary but very much 
the reverse; the club at George Conway’s inn at Ballymahon, probably- 
initiated Oliver Into vices which he never afterwards purged himself of, 
gambling and bumper joviality. Rejected as a clergyman he did not 
suit long as a tutor. Before he haa almost entered seriously upon his 
medical studies in Edinburgh, he started off for Leyden;—the peripatetic 
philosophy of his subsequent wanderings can scarcely palliate the more 
prominent vagabondism. As to the degree obtained at Louvain or 
radua,it is more than an apocryphal document; it is more-certftin, as 
Mr. Trixfp first made evident, that he was rejected os surgeon’s mate at 
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the lx>u^oa college. Honour, to that court of examiners/* excluxns 
JSx. Forster, with an enthusiasm we^ cannot quite sympathise with, 
the end of time ! They found him not qualified to be a surgeon’s mate, 
and left him qualified to heal the wounds and abridge the sufferings of 
nli the world.'’ As an apothecary’s journeyman, as a poor physician, as 
an usher in a Peckham academy, as Griffiths’ hack, and the despairing 
tenant of Green Arbour Court, it is still every where the same thing*-the 
most wondrous simplicity and inconsiderateness, united to great mental 
resources and natural abilities. Mr. Forster is by no means able to 
make out his case—that at the time of the publicatipn of this “ Enquiry,”— 
that previously to the period when, acccording to Mr. Forster’s views, he 
became author by choice—he had really done any thing to merit 
encouragement &om those who had the means or the power to bestow 
such. 

We do not mean to say that Goldsmith was not ill-treated ; he was so, 
most undoubtedly, by the unfeeling taskmaster Griffiths, and we cordially 
agree with Mr. Forster s denunciation of the man. Nor do we mean to 
argue that even apart from his great literary abilities, Goldsmith did not 
possess eminent virtues; on the contrary, the instincts of the man were 
among the most noble that dignify human nature. ** Sensibility,” Mr. 
Forster argues in the language of humanity tempered by reason, “is not 
charity but the sensibiUty manifested by Goldsmith to those in distress 
confers, in our opinion, a credit upon his heart which no rational charity, 
carried to whatever extent, could ever impart. Always simple and 
honest-minded, Oliver Goldsmith passed through the trials of life without 
cne enduring stain upon the child-like purity of his heart. His passive 
virtues never failed him, he w^as ever meek in affliction, equable under all 
changes and chances. It was his unfeigned sincerity and unaffected sim¬ 
plicity of heart that no doubt won to him such staunch and honourable 
friendships j but still he was also throughout life even to his death, in¬ 
considerate and untaught by experience in worldly wisdoln, and the life 
of this great man must still be held forth rather as a warning than as 
a lessdh or an example to the literary aspirant. 

There are a host of jHretty and touching events to record In the life of 
a poet,'whose great distinction was his unaffected simplicity and tender¬ 
ness. Such are the sizar listening to his ballads sung m the public 
streets; the would-be physician concealing a large patch in his rusty 
velvet suit; the flute, alike ready for rustic or for schoolboy, or for the 
urchins of Green Arbour Court; the astonishment of brother Charles, on 
finding an established author in a garret; the strange interruption to a 
conversation held with the Rev. Mr, Percy, seated on an only chair, the 
poet on the window-sill; the poet’s philosophic study of his cob-webbed 
vralls; Hogarth painting Goldsmith’s passionate landlady, at Islington, 
the same from wnose irate clutches Johnson once saved the poet; 
these events, for the most port familiar to the public, have been made, in 
Mr. Forster’s work, subjects of charming illustrations by Messrs. Stan- 
^eld, Maclise, I.eech, Doyle, and others. 

Mr. Forster has not only exhibited great diligence and industry m 
compiling the histoiy of Goldsmith’s literary life, but also in his descrip¬ 
tions of contemporary literature and politics. It is curious, in referring 
lb the more fugitive essays of the author, to find how much repetition 
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ttore is in the wcirld of literature. Few sayings, have been more affirma¬ 
tively fixed upon one person, than that language was meant to conceal 
thoughts has been upon the wary Talleyrand; yet,* we find that in the 
third number of thi See, published in 1759, Goldsmith wrote an especial 
paper on the use of language, in which he argued, that the true use 
of speech was not to expigess wants, but to conceal them.. 

Much has been said—a great deal more than was probably deserved- 
in respect to Goldsmith's conversational mediocrity. Upon this subject 
Mr. Forster has added a new anecdote, communicated by Mr. Rogers, the 
poet• 

The poet of the “ Pleasures of Memory,” interested in all that concerned 
the elder poet, whose style he made the model for his own finished writings, 
knew Cooke well in the latter days of his life, and gives a curious illustration 
of the habit he then had fallen into wheti he spoke of his celebrated friend. 
“ Sir,” he said, on Mr. Rogers asking him what Goldsmith really was in con¬ 
versation, “he was a fool. 4'he right word never came to him. If you gave 
him back a bad shilling, he'd say, ‘ Why, it's as good a shilling as ever was 
hornJ You know he ought to have said coined. Coined, sir, never entered his 
head. He was a fool, sir.” 

Born was probably used, as is often the case, in common parlance, espe¬ 
cially with persons of quick conception, figuratively. These captious verbal 
criticisms, often attest a matter of fact stupidity, quite as open to criticism, 
and certainly more pragmatical and dull, than the error, or rather the 
liberty taken with language, on the other side. When Cumberland spoke 
of Goldsmith not knowing the difference of a turkey from a goose, the 
remark was applied to his undertaking to write a work on natural history, 
and not to his conversational powers. So also Walpole’s designation of 
the poet, as “an inspired idiotJohnson's assertion, that “he had made 
up his mind about nothing;” and "Warton's, that he was a solemn cox¬ 
comb ; have more reference to tho poet’s worldly wisdom, than to his 
powers of conversation. The only distinct asseveration on this subject is 
that of Garrick. 

The object and purpose of this biography is explained by .Mr. Forster 
in his pleasing dedicatory sonnet to Mr. Charles Dickens: 

Genius and its rewards are briefly told : 

A liberal nature and a niggard doom, 

A difficult journey to a splendid tomb. 

New writ, nor lightly weigh’d, that story old 
In gentle Goldsmitlrslife 1 here unfold: 

Thro’other than lone wild or desert-gloom 
In its mere joy and pain, its blight and bloom, 

Adventurous, Come with me and behold, 

O friend with heart as gentle for distress. 

As resolute with fine wise thoughts to bind 
The happiest to the unhappiest of our kind, 

That there is fiercer crpwd^ misery 
In garret-toil and London loneliness 
Than in cruel islands 'mid the far-off sea. 
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THE NEW ORDER OF POLITICS. 

INTEODUCTOET. 

In the moral and the political world, as in the physical, it would appear, 
that as certainly as there is action, so also there is re-aotion. The history 
of the revolutionary storm of recent times, is like the record of a tornado, 
so swift, so impetuous, and so devastating has its progress been. There 
was not only ho time for resistance, there has scarcely yet been time to 
contemplate events calmly. That time has, however, now arrived, and the 
result is, a conviction that there is already a general re-action in favour of 
peace and order. An universal sentiment has sprung up among the 
enlightened of all classes and all nations, that under the sacred banner of 
libe^y, individuals have been shielding mere projects of personal aggran¬ 
disement, that the most liberal monarchs may, after all, oe the most am¬ 
bitious of dominion, that the most ardent democrats may he the greatest 
tyrants, and that never has freedom in every form.been so placed in such 
great jeopardy, as wherever existing institutions have been made to give 
bodily way before the insatiable clamour of the populace. 

Bishop Eylert, the court chaplain and loyal biographer of the late 
King of Prussia, Frederick William 111,, says that his majesty once spoke 
to him to this effect: “ Every man has a two-fold calling, the one for 
Heaven, the other for earth ; as an immortal being there ought to be no 
bounds to bis moral culture, and the greater liis moral culture the greater 
his usefulness as a member of society; therefore I establish schools and 
reward schoolmastei's and clergymen who have been efficient in this pure 
sphere of action. But from the other point of view, that which involves 
their earthly calling, I am of a different opinion; the earthly destination 
of man forms itself according to the position in which‘'he is bom; for 
such^calling he must be taught, so that he possess the necessary know¬ 
ledge and dexterity; more is not requisite. Acquirements beyond the 
spherp of their rank and calling make men forwAd, presuming, and dis- 
putative, and lead to the pernicious inclination for making comparisons." 

In other words, lead to dispontent. Cultivate the moral and intellec¬ 
tual nature, and man learns to be contented with his lot; but weaken 
both by a vain, discursive, and fruitless pursuit after political amelioration, 
and disappointment and disgrace is the inevitable result. The surn-total 
of every uneducated man’s individual politics is, that he—for some espe¬ 
cial reasons best known to himself—should be favoured or supported by 
the state, that is, by the rest. The law of the country is the expressed 
or written opinion of the majority of the necessity there is that each 
individual should look after his own affairs and not those of his neighbour. 
Hence there is a natural and constant antagonism between the law and 
the indolence or cupidity the individual. To attempt to keep the law 
—that is existing institutions—fixed, when'all the world is by the very 
essence of its creation, in eternal progress, is absurd. The business of 
man is not only to preserve, but also to improve ; but improvement can 
only come of wisdom, and we know &om hi^h authority that the wise in 
heitt receive commandments, but that prating fools scorn law and fall. 
Wisdom and understanding, knowledge and weretion, can only erist in 
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minds trained to^ a greater or less degree hy moral and intellectual 
culture, and all progress must, to be really such, have its origin from 
the same undented sources. In our times the law, as already im*- 
po^d in some cothtries, is sought to be derived from the leeSt 
educated and the least cultivated classes of the community. It is 
obviously the duty of ev^ wise man to oppose himself to such an 
invasion of unded^d and molish opinions with as much earnestness as 
he w'ould secure his house against the intrusion of the untamed creatures 
of the wilderness. Everett has beautifully said, that it is an enlight¬ 
ened moral public sentiment that must spread its wings over our dwellings, 
and plant a watchman at our doors.” The more necessary is this the 
case now, as the sentiment which wishes to force itself up to the surface 
of society is neither moral nor wise, and the watchman is more inclined 
to leave his door, to prey upon his fellow-creature, than to guard his own 
interests and insure the ^osperity of himself and of those dependent 
upon him, by that line of conduct which has, from the creation of man, 
been the only true, lasting, and righteous means of attaining happiness 
and independence. 

It will be well worth while, amidst the din of perpetual changes, the 
utter disregard of old existing treaties, conventions, and agreements, the 
overthrow of hereditary claims and forms of government, and the per¬ 
plexities, kingly ambitions, national movements, wars, spoliations, rege¬ 
nerations, and extinctions that arc taking place, as natural results of the 
new order of politics that has sprung up so simultaneously throughout 
Europe, to contemplate for a moment the progress of events with 
something like the calmness of the historian—the more especially with 
the future object in view of tracing these events to their ultimate deve¬ 
lopments, and to the results which they will entail, for better or worse, 
to a general humanity, 

* 

ir.—NEW ORDER OF POLITICS IN ITALY. 

• 

The succession to power of Pope Pius IX., his decr^ for r(?-organising 
the council of state, and his other liberal measures, undoubted gave 
great impetus to the liberal movement in Italy. When by virtue of the 
treaty of Paris of 1817, by which the succession to Parma after Maria 
Louisa’s death was guaranteed to the Duchess of Lucca and her male 
descendants, the reigning duke attempted to establish his claim, he was 
unable to do so without having recourse to an influence which, from not 
possessing a truly national character, was distasteful to the feelings of the 
people. Yet from the time of Charles V. to that of the Empire, Parma 
and Piacenza have been ruled by Austrian or Spanish princes, and in 
vinue of the same treaty the principality reverted to Austria, in the 
event of the extinction of the house of the Infanta Maria of Spain and 
of Lucca. 

The commencement of the new year was signalised by popular demon¬ 
strations at Genoa and at Pi^a; the long-sdfled agitation in Milan began 
to assume the more formidable character of acts of open violence, and 
the insurrectionary spirit soon extended as far as the Venetian provinces. 
The first serious nots in Milan occurred |>n the 8rd of January, when the 
people, with an audacity of which they were not before deemed capaUe, 
attacked and disarmed several military posts, and the troops bring^ordeffed 
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to fire> many people were killed. Already on the first of the month the 
people of Rome had only been prevented by the civic guard from at¬ 
tacking the houses and persons of the Jesuits. It was in vain that the 
new pope took steps to modify the organisation <5f the body in such a 
way as to deprive the institution of a political character. Jealousy of 
superior talent and the popular abhorrence^ of intrigue and of power, 
often obtained by corrupt and profligate means, insisted upon the expul¬ 
sion of the order from its main stronghold, and from whence it has now 
scattered itself, like evil tidings, throughout Austria, the Levant, Malta, 
and even Great Britain, • 

At Naples considerable agitation had manifested itself at the same 
early period of the year, and the city was daily patrolled by large detach¬ 
ments of Swiss and of native troops. In 1821 the demands for a con¬ 
stitution had been defeated by an Austrian army entering the capital, 
and, strange to say, a Spanish dynasty still looked in 1848 to the court 
of Vienna as the arbiter of its political fate. Modena, a fief of the 
empire, and which in the event of the extinction of the house of D'Este 
reverted to Austria, had, at the same time united itself with Parma, 
Lucca, and Austria, in a treaty of alliance defensive and offensive, as well 
as a customs* league to counterbala^ice the Italian league. 

Insurrections broke out in Sicily and soori spread to the Calabrias and 
the Abruzzi. Messina rose on the 12th of January to establish what 
was designated ns institutions in conformity with the progress and will 
of Europe, of Italy, and of Pius IX.,** and a provisional government w^as 
establlsned at Palermo. Neapolitan troops sent against the city of St. 
Rosalia, under the command of Louis Count of Aqulla, met with an un¬ 
expected check, and to add to the difficulties of the government, the 

E peremptorily refused passage through his dominions to an Austrian 
destined to assist King Ferdinand in putting down the revolt. In 
the face of these difficulties King Ferdinand had no alternative; but 
before the month, so eventful in the history of his government, was ex¬ 
pire^, to proclaim a change of ministry, and to promise a constitution on 
the basis of the French charter. 

A^till more extraordinary manifestation on the part of royalty to 
meetytne spirit of the times, and, by the tranquil completion of reforms, 
to avert those disorders which were everywhere beginning to endanger 
the tranquillity and even the destinies of countries, showed itself at the 
same period in the publication, by King Leopold II., Imperial Prince of 
Austria and Grand-duke of Tuscany, under date of the 31st of January, 
1848, of orders for a bill for the reform of the law on the press, and 
another for the reform of council of state. 

Early in February a still greater impetus was given to the movement, 
by^ the act of King Charles Albert of Sardinia, granting a constitution to 
his states. The new Neapolitan constitution was also published on the 
12 th, but the Sicilians continued to hold out for a parliament of their 
own. The Grand-duke of 'Tuscany had decreed a representative govern¬ 
ment, and the Pope had^iioUed Father Ventura, to his council^ and had 
publicly declared bU intention of granting constitutional institutions to 
the people. 

Buch was tbe state of things when the Revolution of the 24th of 
February, in Paris, burst upon ah astonished world. At that mon^ent 
tbe contest' in Sicily was at its acm£; almost every district on the Other 
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side of the Alps was in a state of excitement, and deeply imWed with 
the ^irit of insurrection^ The Pope had, after a long conference with 
the Consistory, ordered a commission to he formed, to consider what 
extension could be given to the fundamental laws of the state, without 
eompromising the position and the prerogatives of the pontifical powen 
Martial law had, on the other hand, been proclaimed in Lombaidy, on 
the 22n(]^two days before*the French Revolution, Upon the arrival of 
the news of this last event, King Charles Albert hastened to have his 
long-promised constitution published. This was on the 5th of March. 
On the 9tb, the ministry not being sufficiently liberal to keep pace with 
the progress of their sovereign, they had to give way to the Count Caesar 
Balbo and the Marquis Laurent Pareto, of Genoa. 

The people of Lombardy did not fail for a moment to profit by the 
fall of Prince Metternich and the embarrassment of Austria, to raise the 
standard of revolt. On hearing of the insurrection at Vienna, the 
Milanese at once seat a deputation to the governor to demand the 
liberation of political prisoners and the institution of a national guard, 
promising, in case their demands were granted, not to molest the 
Austrian troops. On the refusal of the governor to accede to this re¬ 
quest, the population took up arms, and set about erecting barricades. 
The hotel of the police was* carried, and a provisional government in¬ 
stalled, under the presidency of the Podesta Casati. The fighting lasted 
five days; and at length Marslial Radetski, not having been willing to 
have recourse to a bombardment, withdrew his troops to the central 
strongholds of Verona and Mantua, with the Adige in front of his line. 

Charles Albert, anxious to pro6t by the success of the Milanese, issued 
a proclamation on the 23rd of March, in favour of tlie independence ot 
Lombardy and Venice, and declared it to be his,intention to march to 
their relief. This movement was, however, neutralised by a simultaneous 
one on the part of Tuscany and the Roman States, which, by sending aid 
both to the Lombarders and to the Venetians, w'hose insurrection followed 


closely upon, that of Milan, put it out of Charles Albert’s power urging 
in return, for the armed assistance then lent to the Lombardo-Venetiaii 
people (supposing it to be ultimately successful, which is not at all likely) 
any demands in which personal aggrandisement should be pIaceci*^more 
prominently forward than a real regard for the liberties of Italy. 

It was truly characteristic of the spirit that animated the French 
Republic, and which had sent, under the flimsy pretence of political 
regeneration, bands of armed marauders into Belguim, Baden, and other 
bordering territories, that while tlie King of Sardinia was actually march¬ 
ing ostensibly to the aid of Italian regeneration^ they (the French) 
advanced into Savoy, to force republican disorganisation upon the in¬ 
habitants, and being ultimately Ignominiously expelled the country, they 
signalised their retreat by the indiscriminate plunder of friends and foes. 

The ruling princes of Parma and Modena, although, like the King of 
Naples, personally adverse to the cause, have all been carried away by 
the enthusiasm of their subjects in the cause of Italian liberty, and have 
sent in, or are preparing to send in, their contingents, notwithstanding 
the remonstrances of more staid and sober governments, Great Britain 
included, to an army, whose ranks are already swelled by volunteers 
from Tuscany, the Roman and Sardinian States, and from Italian 

The reaction that may be anticipated will be fearful. German Tyrol 
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hm risen to a man to repel the spirit of insomction that has so suddenly' 
animated the not very wariike Italians. The Sclavoniah States, Hungaiy^ 
Bohemia^ and the omer Austrian provinces will send in their countless num* 
hers to the struggle, and even Russia, if not Great Britain, will side with the 
imperial rights, guaranteed by innumerable treaties, and ages of possession 
many times insur^ by the spilling of the best blood of Austria, on the 
plains of the Po, the Adda, the Oglio, and the Adige. t 

Sup^sing success to the Italian arms (and for the time being Marshal 
Badestlri’s position is a very critical one) the peace or regeneration of 
Italy will be as for firom being settled as at ti^ commencement of the 
stru^g^e. The policy of the more ardent followers of the new order of 

S olitics in Italy, and they are seconded by the French Republicans, is 
ecidedly opposed to a return to a division of states as they have 
existed from the middle ages. France especially desires to see Italy 
form an undivided state—in other words, a republic in abeyance to 
that of France. What in such a „case is t<f become of Kin^ Charles 
Albert and his chivalrous defence of Italian liberty ? What pt the now 
double King—Ferdinand IV. of Sicily and Ferdinand V. of Naples—of 
all the smaller Italian States, and of the head and front of the liberal 
movement, Pope Pius IX. himself? The new order of politics which does 
not condescend to consider such trilling matters, cannot at present afford 
to take such a question into consideration. Yet is the position of the 
Italian sovereigns most pregnant with danger, and a great example is 
shown in the progress of such events as have already taken place, how 
dangerous it is for kings and rulers to tamper with an insurrectionary 
spirit and to enter upon wars even for a liberal purpose, without knowing 
what will be the results gained by success in those wars. Possibly as far 
as the Italian monarchi<}s are concerned, momentary failure and defeat may 
he ultimate advantage. 


lir* —THE NEW ORDEB OF POLITICS IN GERMANT. 

TfeE positive progress of disquietude in Germany may he said to have* 
manifested itself, co-evally with the insurrectionary events that took 
place year in Switzerland. Most of the minor principalities certified 
upon that occasion to the Germanic Diet the refusal of their governments 
to have recourse to coercive measures against the Republic. The various 
States had, however, it is to bo observed, been long engaged in reforms 
of a strictly constitutional character. In Prussia a new law regulating 
the press and an amnesty to the Poles had been received with the 
greatest enthusiasm. ^ Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Baden, had given in 
their adhesion to the Zollverein, and the states of this great German 
Union were to discuss the differential duties at the first meeting of the 
Congress at Cassel. The German Post Congress, assembled at the same 
rime at Dresden, bad proposed the total abolition of postage upon news¬ 
papers. This was at the yery moment when in another portion of the 
jsame country, the Archduke Maximilian was preparing Bfty chambers in 
bie castle of Buscheim for the reception of the Jesuits expelled from Swit- 
2 jBtdandI Disturbances had occurred in Bavaria, promoted by a party of 
if^udenls called Allemanen, which ultimately assumed a ftr more senous 
clttracterthan could have been ori^nally anticipated, and in which the 
• affectiona ware destined to play a more imperious part than polities. 
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influence of the French Revolutioxi was first ielt at Badeny where^ 
evar sum Ludwig dissolved the Chambers, on the 28th of July, 1819, 
misunderstan^Dgs between the states and the government hare never 
ceased to manifest Ol^mselves, The grand-duke had now no alternative 
left to him, hut that of conceding at once the long-expected constitution* 
The Duke of Hessen-Cassel, although he had grantea a new administra¬ 
tion, expelled for X time from his dominions; and the Duke 
of Nassau, although his predecessor gave a new constitution to the 
country, in 1814, was so terrified with the insurrectionary aspect of the 
times, as to have taken spontaneous flight. A lively spirit of Gallicism 
manifested itself all along both banks of the Rhine, and stirred up the 
malcontents in all the provinces of the Rhenish Confederation, Even 
Mayeuce, with its Austrian and Prussian garrisons, did not form an ex¬ 
ception. Amidst these difficulties, the German Diet wisely decided upon 
leaving each separate state to regulate the question of the liberty of the 
press as it best thought fit. At Leipzig, an immediate convocation of 
the Chambers were called for ; liberty of the press and trial by jury were 
also points unanimously insisted upon by the Saxons. A meeting 
assembled in Hamburg to frame a petition for liberty of the press, soon 
adopted another for representative government, nor was the assembly 
dispersed without a collisiou with thd military and the Burgher Guard, 

In Darmstadt, wlierb a constitution had been granted in 1820, and 
two Chambers established, the hereditary ^rand-duke hastened to grant 
projects of law for liberty of the press, for the organisation of civil 
guards in the towns, for publicity of debates on judicial matters, and for 
tml by jury while the minister of Nassau, aided by the mother and 
brother of the runaway grand-duke, having got the people to accept a 
project of a law of reform, the prince returned to his patrimony, amidst 
the cheers of his easily pacified subjects. At Frankfort, the cry raised 
was for a republic, but the people were glad to content themselves with 
promises of refovms similar to what had been vouched for to their neigh¬ 
bours. The epidemic had, in fact, spread with fearful rapidity from the 
Rhine to the Isar, and from the Danube to the Great JJelt, apd the^hand 
of royalty was soon busy everywhere ministering to the Avants of their 
subjects—a task in which, for the most part, they engaged Avii;h most 
praiseworthy zeal and activity. Neufchatel alone threw off monarchical 
allegiance altogether, and disclaiming the sovereignty of the Kii»g of 
Prussia, constituted itself into an independent republic in confederation 
with the other Swiss cantons. 

The kingdom of Wurtemberg, although its government has, since 
September, 1819, been a constitutional monarchy, suffered severely fi^m 
anarchical excesses. The character which these assumed, the violence of 
the mob being mainly directed against the nobility, many of whoso 
castles suffered severely at tho hands of the mob, shows that the 
boors still laboured under that intolerable feudal serfdom against Avhich 
Frederick II, and Wilhelm I. had struggled in vain; and which, no 
doubt, contributed to that spirit of emigration which has so often excited 
the wonder of those who only know Wurtemberg as one of the most 
enlightened countries in Germany. At Weimar, also, tumults ensued, 
although the ]jkri;y of the press had already been granted. On the 8th 
of March, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha published a proclamation, in 
which he abolished the censorship and promised a constitution. 
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Undoubtedly^ however, the most important of all the movements that 
hftTe as yet occurred east of the Rhine, were those which affected the 
governments of Vienna and Berlin, and which both took place in the 
eventful second and third weeks of March. The of the censor* 

ship, the formation of a national guard, the convocation of the states, 
for the express amelioration of the representative and other institutions, 
which followed upon the fall of a ministry of 'nearly forty years* stand¬ 
ing, was an event, in a country so politically exclusive as Austria has ever 
been, that was no less astounding than it is full of promise to the 
future. The Austrians, bo resigned under an absolute monarch, deserved 
as much as any nation the benefits of constitutional liberty, and are 
Uk^ to enjoy such without the excesses of democratic excitement. 

The want of decision manifested by the sovereign of Prussia, unfor¬ 
tunately led to a great and unnecessary effusion of blood in the streets 
of Berlin. For two days, the 18th and 19th of March, the people and 
the military sustained a fierce conflict. The struggle was ended by the 
formation of a new ministry, the establishment of a Burgher guard, full 
amnesty for political offences, liberty of the press, and the convocation 
of the united diet for the 2nd of April. Frederick William became 
desirous, when his own troubles ^vere over, to take a lead in the regene¬ 
ration of Germany, by placing himsfelf at the Jiead of an united German 
empire; and the great imperial standard was, wllh the sanction of the 
archbishop, hoisted on the top of Cologne Cathedral. But this pro¬ 
clamation was but feebly responded to by other portions of the empire. 
The old imperial standard was hoisted at the same time on tlie spire of 
St. Stephens, and the house of Ilapsburgh is by no mearis extinct yet, 
nor is its political strength gone by, but rather likely to be awakened to 
new Ilf© by the liberty given to its intelligent and loyal populations, 

Hanover and Saxony, the last of the German states, to give way be¬ 
fore the spirit of innovation that was abroad throughout the fatherland, 
were obliged to yield after Vienna and Berlin ; and freedom of the press, 
amnesty for political offences, and the convention and public deliberation 
of the states, were,at length conceded. In Dresden serious riots had 
taken place on the 15tli of March, which had hastened the granting of 
conces^ns which were not made in Hanover till the 18th of the same 
month. 

There were certain states in Germany, the political position of which 
was of a far more delicate character than those above-mentioned, and 
whose conduct, under existing circumstances, excited just apprehensions. 
On the 17th of March, the inhabitants of Cracow demanded, in decided 
language, the abolition of the guard of the line of customs, the armament 
of the inhabitants, the institution of the ancient free states* militia, and 
the liberation of persons imprisoned for political offences. It being im¬ 
possible to grant these demands under the existing institutions, the 
citizens rose up in insurrection on the 18th. At Posen, in a similar 
manner, on the 23rd, the troops were obliged to evacuate the town, while 
a provisional committee took possession of the Hotel de Ville, and or¬ 
ganised a national guard. Upon the committee petitioning the King of 
Prussia to that effect, his majesty acceded to the formation of the com¬ 
mittee, to be composed of members of both nations, Polu^ond German, 
and to act with tne high president, in preparing the way for a national 
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re-organisation of the grand-duchy. It is doubtful how far these con¬ 
cessions will efiecl the desired purpose at a time that Prince Czartoiyski 
and a host of banished Poles are on their way to their fatherland to 
fight for independedoe. But such of the Polish peasantry as have, since 
the extinction of their nationality, been incorporated with Prussia, have 
found their condition so rguch improved to what it had been under their 
own feudal tyrants, that with a general amnesty, a restoration of con¬ 
fiscated property, and other reforms, there would be nothing to fear for 
the alle^ance of Prussian Poland. 

In Russian Poland matters wear a far more threatening aspect. Warsaw 
was for a time in open revolution. The inhabitants rose en masse^ and com¬ 
menced an indiscriminate slaughter of their Russian masters. The troops 
fled to the fort and bombardea the town. That which most complicates 
matters is, that the King of Prussia, the most uncertain and the least 
prudent in his policy of all the monarchs in Europe, is, as he has acted 
towards the Danes, in supporting by armed interference the revolt of 
Schleswig and Holstein, also prepared to act towards Russian Poland, 
and to support the Poles in their rebellion against the czar. It would 
indeed require, w^hat with his democrats at home who demand a reduc¬ 
tion of the army, diminution of expejiditurc, and electoral francluse, and 
with war threatening pn three sides, that Frederick William should be 
already at the head of united Germany, to extricate himself from all the 
dilemmas which lie has been drawn into by his love of power and popu¬ 
larity, combined with an overweening vanity. There are, however, hopes, 
notwithstanding the actual appeal to arms that has taken place, tliat the 
Schleswig Holstein question may yet be pacifically settled. I'he rights 
of the King of Denmark, as Duke of Schleswig Holstein, are Jot 
questioned; and the claims of the German provkices to be incorporated 
with the nation with which they are already electively confederated, is a 
matter better decided by diplomatic conferences than by an appeal-to 
arms. At all dvents, It is to be sincerely hoped, that however much 
Great Britain mediates, which it is certainly not only entitled, hut is 
bound by treaty to do, in preventing the interferenfee of Germany to 
crush or diminish the power, or the territory of Denmark, that it v^ll not 
resort to arms to arrange a complicated family and political question, nor 
set itself in such a cause in hostile array and enmity with the ambition 
of the embryo Germanic nation. The consequence of Germany's treat¬ 
ing Denmark as a national enemy, must he to turn the Scandinavian 
race against her, and to force, not only Denmark, but Sweden, to fling 
themselves into the arms of Russia, and thus establish in the Baltic a 
dictatorship hostile to German development and European trade. 

The czar is only aw'aiting for those divisions and misunderstandings, 
which inevitably spring up from political changes hastily accomplished, to 
act against the movement wherever he can to the greatest advantage, and 
Germany would have been engaged in a far nobler task in aiding the 
Scandinavians to establish themselves in strength at the mouth of the 
Baltic, than in so petty and *unloyal an act as wresting provinces from, 
their just allegiance. 

Among other symptoms of reaction may also be noticed, that the 
Federal Directory, assembled at Berne on the 1st of April, refused to 
permit the German legion, formed in France, to pass through Switzer- 
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IttacL The first collision of the Daneff with tiie Holstein rebels and their 
German confederates took place at Fknabur^ on the of April, ai^ 
terxxunated, after a sharp contest, in a sanguinaiy overthrow ol the in* 
soxTectionists. So, also, the Austrians, although drHen back at tbe out¬ 
post of the brid^ of Ckdto, on the Minrio, on the 8th of April, bad jet 
been enabled to re-take the fi>rt of Legnano, an imp^wtant statiw in tho 
Adige below Verona. At the same time, tibe advance of the Franco- 
German republicans on the frontier, has ended in an act cowardly 
assassination on their part, and resolute reprisals from those attached to 
order, which will, no doubt, be followed by total discomfiture and disgrace 
to tlie would-be disturbers of peace throughout the fatherland. 


IV.—NEW OBBER OF POLITICS IN FRANCE. 

The first manifestation of want of confidence in tbe new order of polities 
in France, was, as is now too well known almost to deserve repetition, a run 
upon the banks, tbe hoarding and secreting of property, and the evasion 
of almost all who could afford, or whose circumstances were. in such a 
position as to admit of that alternative. The* forcible discharge of Eug- 
lish workmen, both from manufactories and railways, with a glorious dis¬ 
regard of arrears due, or of moneys jleposited in the savings’ banks, was a 
next step that disgraced republicanism. The french workmen struck 
unanimously at the same time for less work, higher wages, and fraternisa¬ 
tion with masters. The communistes demanded share of profits. The shop¬ 
keepers insisted upon landlords receiving half-rents, until the National 
Assembly could ^ace the relation of landlord aiid tenant on a more 
e^uitaUe footing. Those who had bills to meet insisted upon delay being 
g^ted. The omnibus drivers and conductors struck for an increase of 
wages. The river-porters followed their patriotic example. Trade was 
at the same time at a stand-still, and consequently the manufacturers had 
soon nothing to do. In fact, at the very onset trade was paralysed, 
manufactures at a stop, and credit gone. It is not surprising that under 
such, circumstances, although a hundred schemes, each more visionary 
than tbe other, weVe propounded to uphold public credit, that M. Goud- 
chauz,J;h6 Provisional Minister of Finance, was glad to retreat from the 
responsibili^ ke^bg the national finances and the national humour 
for non-payments and large profits in au harmonious state of equilibrium. 
For a long time the men who held the Tuileries would not give up pos¬ 
session, unless an annuity of 800 francs was insured to them. 

The new Minister of Finance, M. Gamier Pages, restored confidence 
for a moment by the bstitution of natbnal discount banks in Paris, and 
in all industrial and oommercial cities. The paviours of Paris having 
struck for wages, journeymen masons were employed ^ restore to tbe 
capital its wonted aspect. Men and women servants could not strike for 
wages: they were without employment. But notwithstandbg great en¬ 
deavours on the port of the I^ovisional Government, the price of shares 
in the bank kept on foiling, and foUures of private banks followed <me an¬ 
other with an atarming rapidity; to the housd of Goub and Co., successors 
of I^afitte, succeeded those of Messrs. Ganneron and Co., Messrs. Bechet, 
Dei Tbomar and Co., and Messrs. Chedeaux and Co.; all bankers of 
reputation. The financial crisis, and the embarrassments of the govem- 
ment contributed to add to tbe already gloomy prospects of the Bepublic. 
The run upon the National Bank contboed to such an extent that the 
Provisional Government released it (torn tbe obligation of paying its 
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bOtes in cash, made its notes a legal tender, and authorised the issue of 
«ewpures of not less than 100 francs’ value. An attempt made to dis- 
solve the grenadier and light companies of the National Guard brought 
that bod^ in coiltsichf with the Provisional Government, but the former 
had to give way, and the National Guard assumed a more democn^ 
<diaracter. To employ w^kmen, the hill-side at Courbevoie was ordered 
to be levelled, and the Luxembourg to be converted into an English 
garden. Works truly worthy of a great nation ! It is wonderful tliat 
any thing English, even a shinibbery, could find favour with so patriotic 
a people. > 

To meet these expenses, the city taxes were raised by nearly one-half 
the year’s amount, the increase on the three orders of taxes,—moveable, 
immovable, and personal, being forty-five per cent. ; an important lesson 
to would-be Republicans in all other countries. Private plate was melted 
to make cash, and paid for in paper. An agent de change required fifty 
francs to change a five hundred &ano note. 

Every social and political proposition having simply personal interests 
in view; clubs soon sprang up for the expression of the wants and wishes 
of parties, who did not fail to speak*out in bold and oftentimes alarming 
language. On all occasions of difference of opinion, with M. Ledru 
Rollin or Louis Blanc in thfi Provisional Government, or with the fren¬ 
zied orator of a popular assembly, it is the same thing, an appeal for 
decision to the “operatives,” the class always sought to be made the in¬ 
struments and the dupes of designing knaves anti brawlers, to “ come by 
thousands, ” “come by tens of thousands,” “come alii” “ There never 
■. was,” says Swift, “any part 3 '^, faction, sect, or cabal, whatsoever; in which 
the most ignorant were not the most violent, for a bee is not a busier 
animal than a blockhead.” • 

Club oratory was, however, for a brief time superseded by the mama for 
planting trees of liberty. After every open space in Paris had been 
disfigured by a f)oplar, dead and leafless, notwithstanding the waterings 
of the priest, this ridiculous parade was put an end to by ^edict. ,The 
frenzy of planting trees was succeeded by the more criminal fneetings of 
foreign revolutionists. Gennaos, Poles, and Belgians were the„ most 
numerous. The avowed object of these meetings was to organise bodies 
who would go to their several countries and proclaim a republic. The 
signal and ignominious defeat of the first body of Franco-Belgians 
{now happily followed by that of the Franco-Germans), who marched 
upon so impudent a mission, put a damper upon these Gallic ex¬ 
hibitions, It was curious that the attempt was made at a spot called 
Biequons Tout^ but it does not appear that the emissaries of the 
French Republic were inclined to risk any thing at all. While these 
meetings of revottitionary arboriculturalists and propagandists were going 
on, a marked desire on the part of the few of the better classes not 
to appear wealthy began very generally to manifest itself. Carriages 
especially were put down as a very dangerous aristocratic distinction, and 
services of plate were incumbrances which the gentry hastened to get rid 
of to the best possible advantage. 

The fell spirit of discontent soon spread from the capital to the pro¬ 
vinces. A manifestation on the part of the workmen employed in the 
spinning factories at UUe to obtain higher wages, and a reduction in 
tne hours labour, led to serious lUsturbances. The arbitrary aeta of 
the government commissioners, pursuing their dictatorial work of terror 
throughout the country, impounding money, forcing the circulation of 
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paper, laying on taxes and interfering in all private as well as public 
cdnoerns, excited rebellion at the same time in Lyons/Bordeaux, Blois, 
and other places. 

The spirit of demoralisation spread to the clergy,* In which the young 
pnesthood was abetted by the Republic in its rebellion against episcopid 
authority, and thence to the soldiery, Algiost everywhere military 
manifestations against unpopular officers took place. The 8th Cuirassiers 
quartered at Mauberge, insisted upon their colonel, chef-d*escadron, and 
adjutant, being dismissed. At Cambrai, the 6th Chasseurs acted in a 
similar way. At Lille, the 67th of the line deposed the colonel. Even 
the Invalides had an emeute. 

Another manifestation of the new spirit of the age was directed against 
machinery. At Mezi^rcs, at Chamblay Jura, at Havre, Rouen, and other 
places, riots and disturbances occurred in the prosecution of this retrograde 
national movement. The exportation of grain, cattle, and provisions on 
the coast was also forcibly opposed by the enlightened legislators of the 
great Republic. The peace of the metropolis was preserved by a Garde 
Mobile, who, without uniforms, en blouse, with dirty casquette upon their 
heads, surrounded by a paper showing that they were soldiers, and with 
pipes in their mouths, presented an aspect any thing but military, though 
abundantly ferocious. Sometimes the same ^Garde wandered in groups 
through the streets, half-drunk, and ripe for plunder. Financial embar¬ 
rassments continued to increase, the houses of D’Eichtal and Co., and of 
A. Bourget and Co., failed in Paris, that of Perret and Sons, at Neuf- 
chatel, and no less than eight banking houses failed in Havre alone in 
the disastrous second and third weeks of March. 

The freaks of the republican commissioners were only put an end to 
by the Provisional Government declaring all their acts null until ratified 
at head-quarters. At the same time the true tyrannical character of de¬ 
mocracy was curiously manifested in Paris by an attempt to put down 
La Presse, and to coerce M. Emile de Girardln, its'' editor. la the 
mids^ of this general embarrassment all negotiable securities depreciated, 
rents everywhere lowered, all commercial movement at an end, production 
diminishing, operatives unwilling to work and unable to find employ¬ 
ment, every one experiencing a diminution of his capital and his income, 
it was strongly urged to reduce the salaries of public functionaries—the 
last thing that is voluntarily yielded to in a cnppled or a banknipt state. 

The financial position of republican France may be best judged of 
taking the returns of any one week. That, for example, ending April 
6th, when there was a decrease of 300,000/. in government deposits, of 
400,000/. in private rfloposits, of 268,000/. in the cash in hand in Paris 
and the branches ; an increase of 280,000/. in the commercial bills to 
be collected, and a decrease of 988,000/. in the total commercial bills 
to be discounted, with an increase of 165,000/. in the commercial bills 
protested. This is a state of things which it is, impossible can last.* 

The accounts received from the departments are becoming, at the 
same time, every day more and more alarming* Serious disorders have 
taken place at Toulouse, Auxerre, Troyes, Beauvais, Rheims, and other 
plaees. The appropriation of the French railways by the Provisional 
Government for their own purposes, may he but a trifling appropriation 
compared with that more general one, which all who have every thing 
to gain and nothing to lose, may yet effect to the advantage of their 
immeffiate and personal interests. 
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It is admitted on all hands that the doctrines entertained by the dif¬ 
ferent orders of Socialists—Ledru Rollin, Louis Blanc, Cabet, Pierre 
Leroux, Blanqui, aqd others—all differing with one another, yet all 
establishing the same great antagonism between labour and capital, have 
done more to destroy confidence than any of the political changes ; and 
the prostration of Frenclf trade and commerce will be a beacon to the 
wiser German reformers not to trammel the purposes of moderate reform 
with the vain and empty theories of inexperienced enthusiasts. 

The glorious exampl^ of the love of law and order manifested in this 
country upon the occasion of a turbulent demonstration of a party of low 
demagogues, was not lost upon France. The moderate republican party 
h^tened to get up an armed demonstration against the more anarchiem 
members of the Provisional Government, Messrs. Ledru Rollin, Louis 
Blanc, Flocon, and Albert, and against socialism and communism gene¬ 
rally. The result was successful, it ever must be, when those who 
have any thing 'to lose can be brought to understand their position in 
regard to such would-be spoliators. The result of this trial of strength 
between the two parties, say the French writers, with characteristic 
nationality) is calculated to have immense influence throughout France 
and Europe !” Where dii France bbtaiu the example from ? With a 
public profoundly corrupted, and the ascertained existence of a conspiracy 
traditionally followed out against property and human society, the mode¬ 
rate party has, notwithstanding the favourable results of the elections, far 
more eventful contests to undergo yet, and immense obstacles to overcome. 

This keeps their hands for the time being politically tied, but it is not 
for Europe, still less for England, to blind themselves on that account to 
the real political views entertained even by the moderate party of repub¬ 
lican France. 


V.—THE POLITICS OP THE PUTCKE, 


In the apocryphal manifesto of M. de Lamartine, written in the lan¬ 
guage of a dreamy ambition Inspired by Hachych, tl^o hope§ and desires 
of revolutionary trance are fairly set forth, and most clearly enunciated. 
Belgium, ‘‘ stifled in its unnatural and narrow limits,” had long before 
the period to which the vision of the drug-inspired augur extends itself— 
1943 ! united spontaneously to France. ^So it had also happened with 
respect to the Rhenish provinces, as a natural consequence of the struggles 
sustained by Bavaria, Saxony, Wurteinberg, &c., for the maintenance 
of their institutions, and which struggles were tlie first origin of that 
great movement to which all the German people were indebted for their 
compact organisation into one great and undivided*German nation. The 
fermentation which sprang from the little states on the Rhine, soon 
spread itself throughout all Germany. The Germanic Diet made great 
efforts to stifle this rising spirit, and Austria, always behindhand, united 
itself to Russia and England, to dominate over the diet and to keep down 
the populations of the west And north, but it was in vain. 

Prussia, following out the consequences of the commercial union which 
it had so happily originated, took its place at the head of the Constitu¬ 
tional States. Although France had reason to dread the reunion of the 
Germanic populations into a single nation, yet it sympathised with them 
"from devotion to the cause of humanity.” It threw 60,000 chosen 
men mto Italy to assist in the emancipation of the people, and Tyrol, 
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Btimgaiy, and Bohemia, profited by these embarrassments to throw off 
a yoke that had become insupportable. 

(It might have been very flattering to the pride ofHho French to have 
aided and abetted the struggle of the Italians agmnst Austrian dominion, 
but the Hachych has not b^n a true prophet here, for the Italians have 
thrown themselves into the struggle without the aid of their vain-glorious 
neighbours ; nor can France have an excuse for interference, unless the 
Italian forces met with a decisive overthrow at the hands of the 
Austrians. And while Tyrol, Hungary, and Bohemia, have sought to 
ameliorate their ix^titutions and political being, they have as yet mani¬ 
fested no desire to throw off a “ detested” yoke; on the contrary, they 
are actively preparing to send large contingents to support the claims of 
Austria upon the Lombardo-Venetian territory.) 

Russia could not assist Austria, being solely occupied in establishing 
its authority at Constantinople; sor that nothing remained for France 
but, “ after having delivered Piedmont, Venice, See ,; after having tra¬ 
versed the Tyrol, and threatened Vienna; to stipulate the complete and 
absolute independence of all Italy, and to constitute it into one great 
nation !” As a sequence to which, the said Italian nation adopted the 
French colours, and allied Itself intimately to Fraqpe, of which it became 
a province, the general interests of which were treated of at Rome, on 
accoifnt of its central position, by the Italian Congress. 

In the meantime, Portugal, liberated from British influence, had united 
itself with Spain “ regenerated.” England opposed itself to this move¬ 
ment ; because, in the fii^t place, it saw its interests in danger ; and, 
in the second, it could do an injury to another nation.” Then France 
did for Portugal wliat i( had done for Piedmont; and for Spain, what it 
did for Italy ; it drove bach the British, as on the other peninsula it had 
driven ^back the Austrians. Franco restored Gibraltar to the Iberian 
nation, which in return spontaneously adopted the Freilch colours, and 
acknowledged itself as a portion of the great French nation. The 
insurrection *of the two Canadas, abetted by France and the United 
States, facilitated this triumphal movement. Holland, continually 
struggling on the wide ocean against the encroachments of England, had 
to carry on that struggle with certain success, sought and obtained 
admission as a member of thw new and great Iber-galiital nation, of 
which the central-bank was at Marseilles—the seat of the Federal 
Congress. 

In the East, the first nation that had been reconstructed upon the fall 
of the old Ottoman en\pire, was the Hellade, comprising Greece, properly 
leaking, and the Archipelago, more particularly the Ionian Islands. 
Poland had resuscitated with the conquest of Constantinople by Russia, 
and by the same conquest Wallachia, Moldavia, and Bulgaria had become 
fused into the Germanic nation, to whom the Danube has ever been as a 
main artexy. England had succeeded for a time in holding possession of 
Syria, but with Russia in Asia on one side/ and French Egypt on the 
other, it was the l4st dying struggle for power in the East, where India 
had long ago declared its independence, and France had restored the 
Ca|« of Gooi Hope to its ori^^al possessors, the Dutch. 

Thus driven back on idl sides to its own small island, the fate of Great 
^Britain was like that of all people exclusively commercial—that of Sidon 
and of Tyre—of Carthage and of Venice, and of Genoa. The Iber-gallital 
Confederation had formed a definite treaty of alliance with the Germanio 
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iiation> a treaty to whicli all Scandinavia gave in its adherence^ '*and by 
'which all Europe was preserved from the two greatest evils that for a long 
time afflicted it—the military despotism of Russia and the commercial 
monopoly of Englax^d. The “ insatiable cupidity of perfidious Albion” had 
seen its term, the stupid egoism of the English oligarchy, which had ever 
hlinded itoelf to antecedents, could no longer be revived by a democracy y 
Great Britain left behind |)y every nation aroUnd it, sank into decrepitudd 
and barbarism 1 

So much for the future. It is well to be prepared for it—the political 
manifesto of the French Republic is before us. Incapable by itself of com¬ 
peting against an united Germanic nation, France, by subjecting, under 
the pretence of “resuscitating,” Spain, Italy, Portugal, Switzerland, the 
Rhine, Belgium, and Holland, wishes to originate a power that can cc^ 
'vrith Germany, and that can ally itself with the Germanic nation for 
one sole and envious purpose of humiliating and overthrowing Great 
Britain 1 That is the sum total of this vapouring ambition, as it is certrin 
that under the dreamy pretence of* drug inspiration; the hopes and 
desires of Young France are really confided in black and white to all who 
will peruse them in M. de Lamartine’s Hachych. Heaven protect the 
righteous ! It is not always to the proud, the ambitious, or the envious 
that the triumph belongs; and the British lion is as yet no more pre¬ 
pared to give way before this impudent crowing of the Gallic cock, than 
are its glories likely to).fade away so easily before the superior brilliancy 
of the Iber-gallit^ rainbow, whose feet rest on the two peninsulas, and 
whose arch centres on the future metropolis of European grandeur— 
Marseilles! 


I HAVE SEEN THE SUNLIGHT. 




BY 3UBS. PONSONBY. 


I HAVE seen the sunlight 
Break upon thy brow. 

As 1 watch the darkness 
Fall so sadly now. 

Then our sun was shining 
Now o’er fate and heart. 
Heavy clouds are gathering 
Never to depart. 

Few and fleet the moments 
Of that happy time, 

A summer’s wreath of blossoms. 
An autumn’s golden prime. 
The rosy wreaths liave perish’d. 
The golden bloom is fled. 

And the hopes we cherish’d 
With them are cold and dead. 


Spring {ind life returning. 
Again shall deck the earth. 
But our heart’s brief summer 
Knows no second birth. 

Fare thee well—thou dear one 
Lo!—how dark the night! 
Darker yet our evening. 

Dark as morn was bright- 


! 
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To many, very many, the circumstance of Easter falling late is matter 
for great rejoicing. * There be those to whom Passion W^eek,” and the 
sprinkling of days that follow it, afford the sole opportunity of leaving 
the brick and stone of London. Far be it from us to depreciate brick 
and stone, seeing that the same are important elements in that very 
composite thing called civilisation—a thing whereupon M. Guizot wrote 
a very big book (for goodness’ sake, reader, dorf’t betray our confidence, 
if we avow that we never read it, or our literary character is gone for 
ever)—and from the summit of which he one day most unaccountably 
slipped. Good and useful as the said brick and stone unquestionably are, 
one does not like to look at them for ever ; and notwithstanding all that 
fine regularity of line which belong to wha^. men call “streets,’’ we 
would occasionally exchange them for those more savage objects, trees, 
grass, hedges, ana so forth. 

What are called the beauties of nature are the mere “ savageries” of 
architectural civilisation, or, at best, a rude material to be sawed, 
chiselled, or knocked about into some more polite appearance. That 
spreading tree, which shelters you from the sun,'’and beneath which the 
holiday-maker arranges his banquet of sandwiches and bitter ale, is but 
a wanton barbarian, wlio becomes far more respectable in the shape of a 
chair, a table, or a gibbet, or any other article useful to human culture. 
We have not named the last shape unadvisedly, but we have borne in 
mind the thanksgiving of that ancient mariner, who, after a weary 
voyage, was convinced that he had reached a civilised country, because 
he saw a ^bbet and of its usual appendages. 

Yea, wc are still savages to a certain extent; there is a little barbaric 
spot upon our hearts, which will not come out, wash it as we may. No 
human soul in England would give twopence to see the very best man in 
a frock-coat; whereas, many would pay a shilling to see the very dregs 
of their specnes, armed with a tomahawk. If the savage can be made a 
little more savage, so much the better; people like to see Hons at feeding¬ 
time, when the animal nature, already indicated by stalk and roar, is 
more rudely and palpably expressed by spring and snarl. Those same 
trees, whereof poets sing, are but so many vegetable wild Indians, with 
unkemped locks ; and the morning-dew tnat shines on their leaves, is 
hut the well-known expedient of the beads, for which barbarian tribes 
have ever shown so great a predilection. 

Those with the little barbaric spot upon their hearts, who have but 
the Paschal holiday in the year, rejoice to find that holiday as^rt its 
moveability by falhng as late as it can, so that it may take within its 
grasp as much as possible of sunshine, and blue sky, and warmth, and 
other appurtenances of a pleasant trip. The nearer Easter-day ap¬ 
proximates 'to the 25th of April, the extreme limit of its lateness, so 
much the better. 

But in this rejoicing operatic managers certainly do not participate. 
They think not of the sky and the picturesque et ceteras, but tney see the 
period before Easter stretching itself out to a length most unreasonable, 
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and thus eztendipg the difficult part of their season. Let them 
enrich this pre-paschal part with the means at thdb: disposal^ still they 
cannot prevent th^ public from reflecting that something better is to 
come. ^ 

Yet Lablache did not wait for Easter; he made his deb&t for the season 
before Passion Week, and might serve for a veritable impersonation of 
spring, so i^sh is his appearance, so Itixuriant are those little buds of odd 
fantasies which he darts out on ail sides. A joyous flush passed over the 
faces of his audience as he stepped forward to sing the duet in 
Matrimonio segreto,” tlie flush responding to the happiness which beamed 
from his countenance. Who had not over and over again seen the gfo*- 
tesmie pirouettes, and heard the falsetto notes, so beautiful in quality 
while meant only to be comic, and yet they were Welcomed as new, ay, 
and were new, springing as they did from the same genial soil which gave 
birth to their predecessors? and not being mere faded resemblances. Do 
we not call the violets new every spring, although those of one year are 
as like as possible to those of another ? 

The pre-paschal time has been also illumined by Madame Schwarz, 
who made a very successful dShut as Orsino in “ LucreziaBor^a,” and of 
whom still greater successes are expected by the habituSs, Anice taking’^ 
character that of Or^?iOy for his song is sure to be remembered and 
hummed about the “ lobbies” if all the rest of the opera be forgotten. 
Little to do, and that little good. Did any one ever hear of the children 
forgetting the one small bit of citron at the top of a large cake, however 
savoury the cake might be ? • * 

Cruvelli is getting on famously. She is a lady of spirit and will not 
miss her laurels from the want of stretching out a hand to seize them. 
Here and there is a u^ant of finish, but there is" excellent material and 
right good wilL If you want other people to believe in you, be^n by 
believing in yourself. 

Poor Abbadia has not realised the hopes that were entertained of her- 
She broke down on her first appearance, and did not get up again on her 
second. Poor Abbadia ! The summer which for some others shall raise 
a flowery pinnacle, upon which they will stand and smile bach upon their 
Easter, will probably cast funereal wreaths upon thy career. 

No matter!—no matter!—‘hopes are delusions—and theories are delu- 
rions—and every thing is a delusion. Her^ have we been expatiating on 
the connexion between late Easters and fine weather,—^have talked all sorts 
of rhodomontade about savageness and civilisation. A noise startles us. 
We raise our head from our paper and see the rain pelting against the 
window. Easter is nearly as late as possible, and the weather is vile to 
the extremest degree of villany. What is to become of our article 
now the scaffolding of fact is washed away from under it ? We do not 
despair ; we date say it reads very well, and if it can have made one 
single soul think of blue skies amid this universal gloom, it has more than 
answered its purpose. 


May, —VOL. Lxxxiii. xo. cccxxix. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. ^ 

ROSE, BLANCHE, AND VIOLET.* 


Of the histoiy of Rose, Blanche, and Viokt, three young maidens 
thrown into the turbulent sea of life, with pretty names, like straws to 
cling to; or of their any thing but heroic lovers; it is impossible to 
^ve any idea within ordinary limits—the more especially as, after all^ 
toe step-mother, who does not appear on the* title-page, is the real 
heroine in this story. 

Poor Blanche and Rose! For a brief, a very brief moment, they 
win our interest and our affections. Envied by their schoolfellows 
for their beauty and mental superiority, despised on account of the 
small allowance made them by their parents, and insulted by their pre« 
captors—indignities which they oniy returned by meekness and good- 
tempered resignation—Rose alone venturing upon an occasional reprisal 
—a vision of a glorious future is opened to the imagination, which the 
after career of the girls by no means fulfils. The unsparing cynicism 
of the author, the view which he takes of society at large, unrefreshed 
by one gleam of sunshine, and by but few genial or generous sympathies, 
is comprised in one sentence descriptive of school existence. 

“ A school,” says Mr. Lewes, “ is an image of the world in miniature, and 
represents it, perliaps, in its least amiable aspect. The child is not only father 
to the man, but the father, before experience lias engendered tolerance, before 
sotTering has extended sympathy. The child is humbly selfish, because un¬ 
reflectingly so. Its base instincts have not been softened or corrected. All 
its vices are not only unrestrained, but unconcealed. Its egotism and vanity 
are allowed full play.” 


This is the reverse of the opinion generally entertained, and is one of 
those sophisms characteristic of the French novel. The instincts of the 
child^ are not base, but, on the contrary, honourable and good. Vices 
are more prominent, because unconcealed. It is the concealment in 
after-life tnat softens and corrects the vices, but the natural instincts are 
seldom modified. Of all the hateful step-mothers ever consigned to 
ignominy, Mrs. Meredith Vyner is the most odious. Mr. Meredith 
Vyner, with his perpetual quotations from Horace, is a nonentity. 
Captdn Heath is a true friend and a well-intentioned, but weak man, 
whose ill success in love-afifairs excites no surprise. The success of 
other less worthy, or rather totally unworthy men, does excite surprise; 
and therein, we suppose, lies the moral of the story, if moral there be, 
for Mr. Lewes candidly acknowledges, in his preface, that he began 
lus work with a distinct purpose, but finding human nature falsified by 
bmng coerced within the simrply defined limits of a small dogma, he 

S ve up his original intention, and left the moral to shift for itself.” 

lis is not new. Even as late as in Februaiy last, the fact was in¬ 
sisted upon in this magazine, in reference to Mr. Tayler*a ** Mark 
Wilton,’^ that ** a sole moral object in view is opposed either to liberty 
^ perfection of art,” That Violet, the brave and the beautiful, the 
^y one who conld fathom and could scorn the step-mother's character, 
should have for a husband the jilted lover of that tery step-mother, 


* Bose, Blandie, and Violet By O. H. Lewes, Esq., author of ** Bonthorpe,” 
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and that Blanche should wed the lover of Violet, despised by theiatter 
&r his cowardice,' are events of as unlikely occurrence, as they are 
revolting to the serine of either moral propriety or poetical justice. 

It is a curious feature of Mr. Lewes’s book, that he not only makes 
all his men morally imperfect, but also downright ugly. Marmaduke, 
the lover of mother and ^au^^ter, is a mind-ilbmincd monster^*^ our 
ugly here,” as the author himself calls him. Cecil Chamberlayne has 
the head and bust of a large man, and the body and legs of a small 
one. Morally^, be is a ninny. He can dress well, sing well, dance well, 
talk small-talk to perfrtjtion, is lively and good-natured enough, but 
has never thought of any thing more serious; has neither, fortune, 
profession, nor pursuit, \\liat a husband fgr Blanche! and what but 
misery could ensue from such a match ? Mr. Lewes is also exceedingly 
partim to very minute description of cWacter and person. This leads 
him into inconsistencies, and thus, as he goes on with his story, he 
sometimes suddenly begins to insist upon a mine of virtues being 
hoarded up in what had hitherto filled the mind os a very unsatisfactory 
character. At times he is finical, as when he tells us that Cecirs 
conical fingers and slight knuckles belonged to one in whom the emo¬ 
tions predominated; and at other times coarse, as in his first description 
of Mr. Vyner’s person,, to which we shall not refer. His philosophy is 
evidently that of the phrenological school; of this we could give 
numerous instances, but his denouncing jealousy as egotistical, would 
satisfy any plireuologist of the fact. There are also episodes, as for 
example, that of “the Walton Sappho,” afterwards Hester Mason, 
which are of extremely objectionable morality. We can also by no 
means agree with the author in many of his social sarcasms, more 
especially upon the class whom he designates as seul-Iess “ gobe-mouches 
and ologists but few can depict in stronger language than himself the 
difference between conception and execution in what relates to literary 
performances; and as he has the courage and the energy to go beyond 
the mere conception of the thing, and to enter with vigour upon its, em¬ 
bodiment-, so also he ought to keep in mind that in the exeefution of all 
great works of art, the details ought to be carefully and consider¬ 
ately worked out, to produce either a perfect or a satisfactory result. 


MISS STRICKLAND’S QUEENS OF ENGLAND.* 

This is the tjvelfth and the last volume of this delightful series. ^ Miss 
Strickland has brought her successful task to a close with the reign of 
Queen Anne, and has shown her usual judgment and taste in so doing, 
as an attempt to trace the Brunswick succession of <jueens would have 
been attended, with obvious difficulties. The series is now before the 
public therefore as a coinplete work; and although there may be portions 
which may not meet the vieArs of the partisanship inseparable from lus- 
toiy; we do not hesitate to say, that as a whole, few historical works 
exhibit a more earnest love of truth, or greater anxiety to record facta 
and not ^eories. The work is indeed alike characterised by industry 
and by impartiality, and it will refiect a lasting credit upon its author. 

• Lives of the Qae^s.of England. By Agnes Strickland* VoL Hecry' 
Colburn. 
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SIR THEODORE BRODGHTQI^.* 

Mr. James has chqsen a subject of de^ Interest for his new noveL 
He has also treated it in a more than usua% f^icltous manner. Always 
cleai*, animated, and imaginative, he has upon the present occasion been 
more than usually happy in the consecutiveness of his narrative. The tale is 
founded upon a tragedy that occuiTcd some time b^ck in domestic life; when 
a Captain Donellan was hung for poisoning his brother-in-law, Sir Theodo¬ 
sius Boughton. Mr, James says that, from a careful perusal of the trial as 
reported from Gurney’s short-hand notes, he became convinced that Captain 
Donellan was convicted upon insufficient evidence. The evidence of the 
celebrated John Himter was, that the whole appearances upon the dissec¬ 
tion of the body of the unfortunate young baronet “ explained nothing 
but putrefaction," To the question, also, as to whether the symptoms 
..that appeared after the medicine was given were such as necessarily 
conclude that the person had taken poison, the answer was, “certainly 
not.” And to the question as to whether, if an apoplexy had come on, 
would not the symptoms have been •nearly or, somewhat similar, the an¬ 
swer was, “very much the same." Yet the judge, in summing up, 
remarked upon this evidence of the distinguished surgeon and anatomist, 

I can hardly say what his opinion is, for he does not seem to have 
formed any opinion at all upon the matter," 

Farther, no proof was adduced at the trial that Captain Donellan had 
been engaged in4he distillation of laurel leaves, nor was it proved that 
he had access to the room in which the bottle stood, the contents of 
which were supposed to have poisoned Sir Theodosius ; and, lastly, it 
was Lady Boughton, the mother of the dead man, who gave to him, 
wjth her own hands the liquid as a medicine, which was afterwards sup¬ 
posed to have been the poison, and whom Donellan indirectly charged 
with having poisoned her son. 

Mr. James has,liowever, adopted in his mterestmg*fiction, in which no 
less than two love affairs are skilfully interwoven and made to hinge 
upon Sir Theodosius’s death neither of the versions, but has cast the 
onus of the crime upon a discontented old serving man called Zachary 
Hargrave, and its concoction upon Captain Donovan, whom from an 
idea generally entertained at the time, he makes the guardian as well as 
brother-in-law to the young baronet. The manufacture of the laurel 
water is thus briefly but picturesquely recorded. 

He (Captain Donovan) betook himself to the shadiest part of the gardens, 
and w^ked slowly up and down a walk bordered with shrubs of the cherry- 
laurel. From time to time, he picked a leaf and put it in his pocket, looked 
carefully around and resumed his walk. At length he thrned back to the house 
again, and re-entering the little room which he had appropriated to the pur¬ 
poses of a study, lo^ed’tiie dopr behind him. He then took down from a 
shelf by tiie side of the fire a little portable still, put the laurel leaves into it, 
added some water and placed it securely over the name. When this was com¬ 
peted a fit of indescribable agitation seized him. He trembled violently, sat 
aowQ in a timir, placed his hands before his ey«, opened iiis waistcoat, as if 

‘ I - I —... - .. -■ , ■ _ .■■■■,...., ■ - 

• Sir Theodon Broughton; or, Laurel Water. By G. P. B. James, Esq. 3 
Ytda. Smith, Eld^, and Co. 
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for air. After a time he became somewhat calmer. No need of using it 
when it is made," said, “ there can be no harm in making it,*’ and rising he 
went out, locking tRe door behind him, and leaving the still over the fire. 

Captain Donovan wavered. Not so the domestio Hax^ave* His 
suspicions had been excited by the captain’s proceedings. He possessed 
himself secretly of the phial containing the laurel water and tried it with 
effect upon a cat. He then walked quietly up stairs. At the top of the 
second flight the first door was that of Sir Theodore Broughton's dress¬ 
ing room, and it stood |Jar, That is a piece of luck/’ said the scoundrel 
to himself. All was silent, and after waiting a moment or two to listen, 
he entered the room. Treading on tip-toe he moved aefoss to the fire¬ 
place, where stood the bottle of medicine which had been sent that day 
for Sir Theodore Broughton. He then substituted the one bottle for the 
other. 

On the following morniiig, Captain«Donovan was down early and ordered 
bis horse, saying he would ride out for an hour before breakfast. A minute 
or two after he heard Sir Theodore’s bell ring, and he asked one of the servants 
if he had seen the young baronet. 

“ Not yet, sir” replied the man. “ 1 hope he will be better this morning” 

“ I do not think he is well, at all,” refplied Captain Donovan. “ Do you-re- 
mark how his colour is changed ? Jt would not surprise me at all if he did not 
recover,” 

In the meanwhile the under footman had gone up stairs to the young 
baronet’s room, and Captain Donovan walked leisurely towards the stable-yard 
to mpunt there. He had got one foot in the stirrup, when the man who had 
gone out, came running up, exclaiming, “ For heaven’s sake, stop, sir. Sir 
Theodore is very ill.” 

“ What is the matter ?” demanded Donovan, pausing instantly, “ What ails 

himr 

I don’t know, sir,” replied the man, “ he’s all gasping and heaving and foam¬ 
ing at the mouth.” 

“ An epileptic fit, I suppose,” said Captain Donovan, turning towards the 
house. “ You, Thomas, mount the horse, and gallop off' for the doctor and 
without further pause he returned, and ran up stairs. , 

Tljere were two women-servants in the young baronet’s room, called by the 
footman in his first alarm ; and the}' exclaimed, as Donovan entered, 

*‘Oh, sir 1 the stuff Thomas gave him out of the bottle has killed him.” 

Donovan ran hastily to the side of the bed; but tltere was now nothing but 
a corpse before him. The eye-lids moved a little, and there was a convulsive 
movement of the chest ; but the spirit had departed. 

“Let me see the bottle,” cried Donovan, and taking it from the maid’s hand, 
he instantly recognised the smell of laurel water. A cold, chilly, death-like 
feeling seized him. All his calmness and firmness forsook him in a moment. 
How could it have been ^iven to him ? Who could have given it ? Could ho 
himself have done it in his sleep ? A thousand such mad questions suggested 
themselves to his mind in a moment. Conscious of what he had meditated, 
terror took possession of him entirely. All presence of mind w^ lost, he 
snatched both bottles from tlie maid who had taken them up again, hurried 
with them to the basin, tasted the contents of one, and washed them both out 
with his own liands. • 

More than enough, with the antecedents in the captain’s career, his 
previous suspicious conduct, and the act of distillation, to hang a man ; 
and if this version had been the correct one, and the intention was there, 
a sad conclusion to a career of crime, not altogether unmerited. 
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RIFLEMAN HARRIS* 

k . 

Tbebe is a great charm in personal reminiscenced connected with war. 
We freely acknowled^ that we never tire of such hooks; there is 
always somethhg fresh and interesting in The innocence of 

Rifleman Harris’s early life—a simple shepherd on the downs of Bland- ' 
ford—is quite 'a pastoral introduction to the sanguinary scenes in which 
his after-life was spent. The eventful portiott of the rifleman’s career, 
commences with the advance of the army from Mbndego Bay to Vimiero. 
The rifles in the front in advance, and in rear in the retreat, see more 
than those who are attached to the body of the army. The soldiers 
appear to have been borne down at the onset by the weight they had to 
carry. They came up with the enemy fatigued and exhausted at Roli^a. 
As to Harris's part in the engagement that ensued, he says, he threw 
himself down behind a small bank, where he lay so secure that although 
the Frenchman’s bullets fell pretty thickly around, he was enabled to knock 
several over without being dislodged; in fact, he fired away every round 
he hod in his pouch whilst lying ai that spot. 

Joseph Cochan was by my side loading and firing very industriously about 
this period of the day. Thirsting with heat and actit^n, he lifted his canteen 
to his mouth ; “ here’s to you, old boy,” he said, as he took a pull at its 
contents. As he did so a bullet went through the canteen, and perforating his 
brain, killed him in a moment. 


There is au^affecting episode connected with this Cochan, who left 
behind him an affectionate well-behaved widow, whom Harris would will¬ 
ingly have married, but she said she had received too great a shock on 
the occasion of her husliand’s death ever to think of another soldier, Ono 
of the first men hit at Vimiero was a corporal of the rifles, who had a 
presentiment of his death, a circumstance which our author says he has 
observed once or twice happen with the bravest men. 


The first cannon-shot I saw fired I remember was a miss. The artilleryman 
made a sad bHingle, And the ball went wide of the mark. We were all looking 
anxiously to see the effect of this shot; and another of the gunners (a red- 
haired man) rushed at the fellow who had fired, and, in the excitement of the 
moment, knocked hiip head over heels wifli his fist. ** D— you for a fool ” he 
said, “ what sort of a shot do you call that ? Let me take the gun.” lie accord¬ 
ingly fired the next shot himself as soon as the gun was loaded, and so truly did 
he point it at the French column on the hill side, that we saw the fatal effect of 
the destructive missile, by the lane it made and the confusion it caused. Our 
riflemen ^wbo at the moment were amongst the guns), upon seeing this, set up 
a tremenaous shout of delight, and the battle commencing immediately, we were 
all soon hard at work. 


These extracts will suffice to give some idea of Harris’s per¬ 
sonal Recollections. On reading Grant’s ‘‘ Highlanders,” we left off 
qmte convinced that those kilted heroes decided by their bravery every 
Fenifnsular conflict in which they were engaged; so we are now, in like 
manner, convinced tliat the old ninety-flftli were the men that did it, and 
that Rifleman Harris was the greatest of all the Peninsular heroes.. The 
conclusion, however, as is mostly the case with a soIdier^s lifley is lugu¬ 
brious. We sincerely hope that this publication may be of use to a brave 
old Englishmail. 


* EecoUccticns of Rifleman Harris (old 95th). with Anecdotes of his Officers and 

Comrades. Edited by Henry Curling, Esq. One voL H. Hurst. 
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PHILIP AND HIS POODLE. 

I would have as one should say, one that takes upon him to be a dog indeed 

to be, as it were, a dog at all things,— Two Gendcmen of Verona, 

« 

Chapter I. 

When old Delpini, the clown, unable to obtain payment of his salary 
from Sheridan, applied sdhie very uncourteous terms to him, the latter 
indignantly exclaimed, “ Sir, you forget yourself; you do not know the 
difference between us.” 

“ Oh, yes, I do,” was the reply. “ In birth, parentage, and education 
you are superior to me. In life, character, and behaviour I am superipr 
to you.” 

Not less striking was the contrast between the different destinations of 
“ The Finish” tavern in Soho, which having been reared in all the re¬ 
spectability of red brick and stone mouldings, in the Duke of Monmouth^s 
days, and generally occupied by artists and other decent p^jople, had now 
become a haunt to which an inferior class of revellers resorted after the 
places of public entertainment were closed, for the purpose of winding up 
the night, an object generally effected in a manneuby no means flattering 
to their “ life, character, and behaviour.” 

Hey, presto, pass ! We are In a small room of this tenement, the 
panelled walls of which are hung with engravings of celebrated racers, of 
the almost forgotten boxing-match between Cribb and Black Molyneux, 
and of opera dancers in such variety of indecorous costume atid attitude 
that the very tobacco smoke seemed to bo ashamed, and did its best to 
throw a veil over them. Beside a small table supporting rummers, a 
cigar case, and a fuming can wMfeh emitted a strong odour of aniseed, 
forming an unsavoury combination with that of the tobacco, sat two figures, 
one dressed as a clown in a pantomime, with a fools cap and bells, the 
other wearing the ^arb of a Cordelier monk, with a cowl drawn closely 
round his head. Spite of the white and red patches with which the face of 
the former was smeared, an observer would have surmised froin the form 
and expressipn of his features that he was sensual, good-natured, and not 
very sfrong-minded, wliile from the dark and sinister look of his compa¬ 
nion, and his narrow compressed lips, it would have been difficult to resist 
the conviction that he was covetous, crafty, and selfish. A conjunction 
60 strange, in a locality so incongruous, might well have puzzled a spec¬ 
tator until he listened to their conversation, when the mystery would 
have been qffickly solved. 

Come, reter Crawley,” said the clown, emitting a whiff of smoke, 

it^B your turn now, I spoke last. You’re not asting the monk now, 
you bunking owl! Needn’t bp stupid here: bad enoum at the mMcme- 
rade, never saw a worse. No larking, no rollickmg, no&ing spicy* How 
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dUmally we all tried to be funny, and what a set of dreary ^>oons we all 
looked liber . / . 

«<My dear Phil./’ replied the monk/as he replenished his gloss, ‘^yoa 
Icnqvr I am always jolly and happy In your company, for every b^y 
says that Phil. Pemberton is the pleasantest fellow in riie world. You 
can’t expect me to be such a trump card as you. are/’ 

Well, I don’t know; you might have made a better knave, I suspect, 
not a bad one at the odd trick, hey ?’* 

Now, for my part,” resumed the monk, wMb did not appear to relish 
these innuendoes, “ I think it was a very fair ms&querade. Some of the 
characters were capitally supported, but none so well as yours.” 

** Oh! no wonder, for practice makes perfect, and I have been playing’ 
the fool all my life. And you were quite at home in the monk, Peter, for 
nothing was requisite but to look solemn and sly, but there M:as a defect 
in your costume.” 

“ In what respect, pr’ythee ?” ' 

May I be as frank with you as the Irishman was with the Yankee ?” 

“Yes, but I don’t know the story.” 

“ It’s old enough, too. Why they were riding together, and came in 
sight of a gallows, whereupon says the Yankee, pointing towards it, think¬ 
ing to jeer his companion, * Paddy,* if every manrhad his deserts, where 
would you be at this moment V ‘ Sure, I’d be riding alone was the 
reply.” 

“ Capital! capital! he ! ha ! But what has this to do with my dress 
as a Cordelier ?” 

“ Nothing further, my dear Peter, than to suggest to me, tliat if every 
man had his deserts, the rope that is now round your waist would occupy 
a higher position* 

“ Ah, ha, capital! What a wag you are I you will crack your jokes 
even upon youf best friends.” 

“Aye, and sometimes upon my worst- We both of us supported our 
characters well enough, and 1 don’t think any one would have suspected 
that we were a couple of lawyer’s clerks. If old Evans, our worthy em¬ 
ployer, had himself been present, he would hardly have recognised my 
face, bedizened as it was with red ochra and white paint.” 

“ 1 recommended you to wear a mask, as I did. 1 never run any 
unnecessary risk.” 

“ Hang it! I hate a mask! there’s something cowardly in it.” 

“ Pasteboard can’t be worse than the flesh and blood mask that every 
body wears. Look at the long-faced fellows in a mourning-coach, trying 
to seem miserable, while some of them are laughing in their hearts.” 

“ What, old Truepenny! can you quote Latin ? I have pretty well 
forgotten mine, and yet methinks I recollect whence you stole your idea. 
Isn’t it Persius who says ^Hetedis fietus sub persona risus the 
weepiCg of an heir is laughter under a mask.” 

“ 1 never heard of Persius, and I don’t know a word of Latin, except 
those that ar^ employed in our law proceedings. There, as in every 
thing else, you have a prodigious advantage over me. Mv father, a poor 
bookbinder, could not afford to give me such a good education as you 
have received.” 

“ But you Aa<2 a father, while I may almost call myself an orphan from 
Ay Idrtb, flnr my mother, as 1 urn told> died when 1 was an infant, and 
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though I have reason to suspect that I have a fitther living^ aye^ and in 
good circumstancite, too, I have never seen him. A good eduoation do 
you call it ? WhaA! to be continually left at school during the holidays, 
never to have had aiiome, never to have known relations or friends, to 
have my head crammed and my heart left empty, my faculties forced and 
my affection uncultivated, and in this unprepared state to be dropped in a 
lawyer*fl office, in the middle of London, without guide or adviser, and so 
left to sink or s\^|n, as the Fates, or rather my own passions and follies 
might decide ; * you (fall this half tuition and whole abandonment a 
good education ? 1 ddn’t see how a young fellow could well have a 


worse. 


“What I is this the merry and fast-going Phil. Pemberton ? It^s well you 
have taken off your cap and bells, for you’re getting wise and sentimentaL 
I know you have talents enough to talk in any style, but I never thought 
to hear you preach a serrryan, at the Finisli too, and after a masquerade, 
and over such prime liquor.” • 

The speaker filled his own rummer to the brim, and then pushed tho 
empty can to his companion, who resumed, 

“ Lookye, Peter, 1 can be as devil-niay-careisli in general as the most 
rollicking cove in London, but it makes me serious, in spite of myself, 
when I think of the bsnrtless way in which I have been treated, and the 
lonesome condition in wliich I am left. If I drink, and rake, and run into 
debt, 'tis to drown care, and run away from myself. 1 must be dissipated 
or desolate, and I prefer the formei*.’' 

“ Come, come, Phil,, this is hardly doing justice to your situation, for 
you have a good salary, besides the large tips you get now and then from 
your mysterious friend, old Kirby.” 

“ Mysterious indeed, for I can neither ferret out of him whence they 
come, nor why they are given to me, though I cannot help surmising’ 
that I have a father somewhere, who does not choose t* recognise mo, 
though he sends* me this occasional assistance.” 

“ You’re as unlike that yellow old weazle as a handsome chap could 
wish to be, but is it not possible that—” * * 

“Atuprd! he’s a regular skin-flint; besides, he hates me because I 
pester him with questions, and has often said, that if it depended upon 
him, I shouldn’t have a farthing fieyond my salary.” 

* Didn’t he bring you fifty pounds five weeks ago 

* Yes; but he hadn’t been near me before for eight months, so it was 
pretty well bespoken beforehand.” 

‘ Not all, not all, surely you’ve some left.” 

' Five or six sovereigns, perhaps.” 

’ That’s lucky, for I want to borrow three for a very particular pur¬ 
pose, and knowing your kindness to your friends, 1 depended upon your 
assistance.” 

“ Well, there they are, my good fellow. Mind you add them to tho 
old score—not the tickets and supper at the masquerade; I agreed to 
Stand treat for that—but I’m a poor accountant, except ioi adding to my 
debts and deducting from my income.” 

“ A thousand thanks, my dear Phil., you really are a capital fellow; 
every' one says so ; and you may depend on my repaying you this little 
loan in some shape or other.” 

“ If it makes no difference to you, 1 should like to have it as mach as 
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posftble in the shape of three sovere^Sk Ha! the con^s emp^, I see, 
and there goes my last cigar, so we may as well be ^ggfing, or I shall 

E i another scolding for being after my time at the ofSise. I tried Charies 
mb's joke upon old Evans by telling him 1 madd up for being so late 
in the morning by going away so much earlier at night; but the old 
brute has no soul for humour, except ill-humovr, and threatened to dis¬ 
charge me if I didn’t keep better hours.” 

** 1 am always five or ten minutes before the time.”^ 

Aye, you’re a regular sly old dodger; you needn'^ell me that 5 hut 
ni make a wager with you nevertheless. I’ll bet you half-a-sovereign 
you won’t object to my paying the bill.” 

** I never lay bets ; besides what signifies between friends. I can pay 
next time, you know. Indeed, I would do so now, only you said you 
would clear all scores, and you’re so punctilious about keeping your 
word.” 

And well I may, for I can’t take yours ; know you well. Come, 
come, old dodger, no more humbug ; I understand you. Waiter ! there’s 
the damage. Now we’ll be off.” 

Stop a moment, Phil., till I have fastened tliis loose cowl. You 
know 1 am always catching cold in«ny head.” 

No wonder, for you are always going out without any thing in it.” 

** Ha, ha! an old joke, but capital, though it was made at my ex¬ 
pense.” 

“ Any thing at your expense must be a new joke to me; dance where 
we I generally have to pay the piper.” 

** You like to do so, dear Phil,, or I shouldn’t allow it,” 

A cab had been called, and the Merry Andrew and the Cordelier were 
driven to their irespecthe lodgings just as St. Andrew’s clock was striking 
'four. 


Chapter IL 

t 

Thoitgk^ weak-minded in resisting any temptation to pleasant indul¬ 
gence, and far from wise in his general conduct, Philip Pemb^pton was 
no fool. He spoke truly when he told Crawlepr that he understood him; 
and if he suffered the fellow to impose upon him in various ways, he was 
never deceived as to his mean and sordid motives; nor was he blind to 
his penurious habits, and intense selfishness. It may seem strange that 
he should form an intimacy with a man whom he did not scruple to 
designate ap a miser and a humbug; but Philip had no relations, no 
home, no evening occupations, except in such places of entertainment as 
his dissipated tom required, and his moderate means could command. 
Tree, he belonged to a club called “ The Owls,” consisting mostly of 
fellow clerks, who assembled once a fortnight to wind up the xught at 
the Finish; but his habits at these symposia only rendered Crawley 
Ae more necessary to him as a hanger-on. O^er such an assem** 
blage, most ofe whom wished to be outrageously jocular, but none 
of whom knew how, it was not difficult for a merry and well-educated 
man like Philip to obtain ascendancy, and become a Triton among the 
nmmows. Always ready to sing a comic song, or relate a droll anec¬ 
dote, enriched liy a happy talent for mimicry, he was installed as the 
ncogtdsed wagof the and successfiiUy exerted inmself to preserve 
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rqputatiou he had acquired But this mental dram-drinkings had its 
»action^ and Ukek more distinguished wits whO| after setting the table in 
a roar, have crawm to their homes to mope and miserable, be found 
that he cdhetantly needed some fresh excitement to prevent the recurrence 
of desponding thoughts. To a certain extent Crawley supplied the desi¬ 
deratum by becoming hL| ready comrade whenever he wanted to indulge in 
any low dissipation, and a butt at which he might safely launch his poor 
jokes and his unsparing ridicule, useful exercises as so many rehearsals 
for the club. XSere was even a pleasure in paying for this sorry gratifi¬ 
cation, as he invariably did, for as he had a vague but hitherto unsup¬ 
ported impression that he was better born than his companions—as he 
knew himself to be better educated, and to possess a less narrow income 
than the majority—he thought it incumbent upon him to enact the gentle¬ 
man, even in tiie humble sphere we have been describing, though bis 
means were far from warranting the smallest extravagance. 

Naturally of a domestic turn, for* his dissipated habits were the result 
of circumstances rather than of disposition, ho endeavoured to impart to 
his humble lodging the appearance of a home, by furnishing it with 
expensive comforts, and even luxuries, which frequently involved him In 
pecuniary difficulties; while for his unclaimed affections he found a 
recipient in a large poodle-dog, to which he was singularly attached. As 
this animal had an important iufiuence on the ultimate fate of his master, 
we shall take permission to state that he was not only one of the largest, 
but one of the most sagacious of his class, a fact which any phrenologist 
would have surmised from his unusually elevated forehead, and intelligent 
look. Stationing himself at the open window when his owner was ex¬ 
acted home, he seemed to laiow the hour by intuition, he would nod to 
im familiarly as soon as he came in sight, and, scampering down stairs, 
would bark impatiently, till the opening of the door enabled him to leap 
into his arms, to be patted and fondled. Some of his almost innumerable 
tricks were turned to good account, for, at a certain sign, he would fly at 
a visitor as if he would tear him to pieces, an alarming demonstration 
which often cleared the room of an importunate dun. Philip himself, 
from being so constantly attended by his four-footed friend in his evening 
wanderings, obtained the flattering distinction of being known to cabmen 
and tavern waiters as “ the gemmau that belonged to that ere clever 
poodle.” 

From the club meetings he was never absent, and when his master 
was called upon for a song, he would erect himself on his hind legs, place 
his forepaws on the table, and look up in his face with a nod and an 
expression that unmistakeably said “ do, there’s a good fellow.” ^ At its 
conclusion he thumped the board as vehemently with his approving paw 
as others with their fist; sympathising with every roar of laughter, and 
Occasioning its frequent renewal by distending his jaws and emitting 
canine cachinations of an almost hysterical heartiness. To this comicid 
quadruped his owner had facetiously given the name of “ Unicom,” be¬ 
cause he had only got one* ear, the other having been cut off by a 
butcher’s boy, whom he had injudiciously attacked for insisting on pay 
xnent of a bill. . ^ ^ 

From the reckless mode of life we have been describing, it may ea^y 
be imaged that Philip’s pecuniary embarrassments kept constantly in- 
oreasing. Twice had he l^n arrested, and bcdled out his tukar, an 
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opi man who had taken a fancy to Mm, from his light-hearted manner and 
Wag^sh discourse, even though he was unable to him more than 
half his bill. Perhaps the creditor was a conscientious snip, and deemed 
this a fair profit. Such, indeed, was the fascination of Philip’s face, 
combined with bis merry nonsensical rattling, that several tradesmen 
gave him more credit than they would have granted to a more solvent 
person, thus placing temptations in his way, which he wanted courage to 
resist. 

His circumstances at lengtli became desperate ; ruin, fresh arrests, and 
inevitable dismissal from the office, seemed to hanging over his head; 
and in this forlorn posture of affairs, he invited Crawley to his lodgings, 
that he might consult with him as to the best course to be adopted. The 
growl of the poodle, who could never be civil to the coming visitant, 
announced his approach,^ when Philip’s melodious voice began to sing, 
in a jocund strain, that seemed to mock at melancholy,— 

“ There’s a difference, I ween, 

'Twixt a beggar and a queen. 

And ril tell you the reason why, 

A queen cannot stagger, 

Kor get drank, like a beggar, 

And that's all t^ie difference, say 1.'’ 

In the name of wonder,” said his friend, why are you carolling 
this vulgar old ditty at such a time as this ?” 

** Because I myself am a beggar, utterly bankrupt, cleaned out, have 
played my last card, and yet, perhaps I am not so beggarly as some 
that are better off, for they want what they have, while I have only 
lost what I had. Honest Peter!—I beg your pardon—Peter, I mean, 
as you were once in a^special pleader's office, you ought to know that 
there are differences that resemble, and resemblances that differ. For 
instance, an old aunt of mine once asked me the difference between a 
Scotch writer to the signet and an English lawyer. ‘ The same,* said I, 
^as between a crocodile and an alligator, which, under varying designa¬ 
tions,' form »the same beast of prey.' So is thei*e a material distinction 
between a highwayman and a physician, though it only consists in the 
change of a conjunction ; for the one says,’ * your money or your life;’ 
while the other says, *your money and your life.’ So, again, you and I 
are both la^vyer’s clerks, but we wear our rue with a difference, for you t 

are a save-all while I am a spend-all; you always keep-” 

** Come, come, Phil.,” interposed his visitant, who feared some Impend¬ 
ing sarcasm, *‘all this bantering and nonsense is sadly misplaced, if your 
plight is so desperate as you state, and 1 dare say it is, for I always told 
you that you were galloping along the road to ruin.” 

“ You may have croaked now .and then, but your Brekekekex-koax 
never prevented your travelling with me when there was any thing to be 
got by the journey. If I had ever been rich, I shouldn’t mind being 
embarrassed, for a fortune, like a cannon-ball, will go on for some time 
after it is spent; but when a paltry pittan6e, like mine, has been fore¬ 
stalled, a fellow is bowled out, stumped, finished, and that is precisely 
my ease. Don’t wag yoiir tail, Unicorn, and shake your head, and look 
at me so encouragingly. I tell yon the game's, up.” 

Your fottr-footea friend again shakes his bead.” 

** Stop, Crawley! love me, love xny dqg. No slander; don’t call him 
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niy friend. Why, never spunged t^on me, never borrowed money of 
me, never made a convenience of me, never fawned and flattered when I 
had a full puree, never gave me the cold shoulder when I had an empty 
one.” • , 

“ Nay, nay, you are too hard upon your friends. You have imny 
who would willingl^r assist you if they had the means. I, for one, should 
never think of shutting my door against you.” 

“ That I believe, for you have always shown yourself ready to take 
me in.” 

There must have been a derisive smile upon the speaker's face as he 
stod this, and the poodle, who had been attentively watching him, must 
have observed it, for he threw back his head, opened his jaws, and deli¬ 
vered himself of abnrst of canine laughter. 

Why not try to screw something out of old Kirby ?” inquired 
Crawley, casting a scowling look at the dog, w'hich was returned by a 
snarl of defiance. “ Kirby, hang th^ old skin-flint, he would only quote 
a fragment of the graybeard’s song,— 

Boys will anticipate. 

Lavish and dissipate. 

All that your busy pate 

Hoarded M'ith care. 

Besides, how am I to find him out? The sly fox always calls in the 
dusk, and though I have tried over and over to dog his footsteps, I have 
never been able to track him. I can no longer find a single respectable 
housekeeper that will stand hail for me, so that I have the pleasant pros- 
pect before me of an arrest to-morrow, the cei'tain loss of my situation, 
and perhaps of my occasional tips through Kirby, and my retirement for an 
indefinite period to the cheerful interior of a prison. Peter, did you ever 
hear of the prudent fellow that drank up his master’s ale because, he fore¬ 
saw that it was going to thunder, which would inevitably have turned 
it sour ? I wili bo equally discreet, for I foresee that if I don’t finish 
this wine, it will be seized by my creditors ; so here goes,” With these 
words he filled a tumbler to the brim, and swallowe^^ it of^ a draught, 
an addition to his previous potations which presently increased the ex¬ 
citement and disturbance of his mind. 

“ Philip, you have had enough,” said Crawley, helping himself to the 
|reniainder of the bottle ; after which he continued, Well, it does seem 
cruel that such a jolly trump as you are should go to quod for a few 
pounds, while that stingy hnneks, old Stone, the dentist, should be rolling 
in thousands that he doesn’t know what to do with.” 

“ What! do you mean the chatterbox, of whom it is said that he never 
stops his own tongue even when he is stopping another man’s tooth ? 
Oh, I know him ; Jiitched him myself into an epigram— 

Tamed as a chatterer and a dentist. Stone 
Holds every jaw in London—but liis own.” 

Ha ! ha I ha! capital! but you are so clever. I would have given 
something to have written that couplet. ” 

“1 didn’t know you were so liberal.” 

Why, I don't make a public boast of my donations, and what I give 
away in private is nothing to any body.” 

“ Thereabouts, I suspect. But what put this money-spinner into youir 
head ^ 
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” Why, I have just been calling upon him to receive the half-year’s 
rmit of his house, which belongs, you know, to our wwthy employer, and 
I was struck by the wonderful resemblance of his hand-writing to yours. 
Really, I shouldn’t know them apart, but you shall judge for yourself. 
Just look at this cheque—^Rey—what’s this ? Oh, I see how it is. In 
his hurry-scurry, for tne old gentleman never^has a second to spare, he 
has cut off two cheques by mistake.” 

Drawn a double tooth instead of a single one, eh ?” 

I wish you had the filling up of this blank cheque which has come 
into our possession so unexpectedly. All your*dangers and difficulties 
would vanish in an instant, for 1 would pledge my existence that the 
hankers would pay it without suspicion the moment they saw Stone’s 
signature." 

But don’t you see, you blind buzzard, that you are talking of a 
forgery, a felony, a case of transportation for life ?” 

Only if detected, which is quite impossible. One of my friends, who 
is a clerk at his bankers’, tells me that he never sends for his book except 
on quarter-day, which is nearly three months’ distant, aud I believe he 
rarely looks at it even then, for he has only just time enough after busi¬ 
ness to go to bed. Suppose now, jpst for argument’s sake, that we draw 
five hundred pounds. A hundred will prevent your arrest and set things 
square just for the present, and my advice would be that the remainder 
should be invested, on our joint account, in shares of the Diddleham 
Junction Railway, A cousin of mine, who is secretary to the company, 
writes me word, in confidence, that they are about to bo united to the 
Great North-Eastern, in which case they must inevitably run up two or 
three hundred per cent. We should then sell our shares, suppose we say 
for nine hundred pountjs, five hundred of which we would pay back into 
Stone’s bankers, to prevent the possibility of a discovery, and remainder 
we should very quietly put into our pockets. Nothing can be more 
simple or more safe.’’ 

He who runs In debt is very apt to leave his honesty behind him ; and 
poor'Richard has told us that it is difficult for an empty sack to stand 
upright. A spendthrift having laid a wager with his friend that he 
■would show him the devil, opened his purse and desired him to look 
inside. 


1 see nothing whatever in it,” said the gazer. 

“ Well,” was the reply, “ and don’t you call that the devil ?” 

The joke was metaphorically true in more senses than one, for an 
empty purse is the tempter’s favourite haunt, as Philip Pemberton was 
doomed to know. Frightened at his impending ruin, from which he was 
eager to escape by any feasible expedient, always too facile and yielding 
to resist importunity ; and now under the influence of potations which 
clouded his better judgment, he cried out, impatiently, 

“ Desperate diseases require desperate remedies, so here goes." 

He placed the blank cheque before him, and had seized a pen, when 
he again threw it down, exclaiming, 

Do look at Unicom; see how he shakes his head at me, and now he 
pats his paw upon my arm as if to prevent my writing. By Jove! there’s 
sometiiing uncanny ^out that dog. Doctor Faustus saw a black mastiff 
just as he was about to — 

>yhat nonsense, Phil.! surely you’re not blind beggar enough to be 
led by a good-for-nothing cur ?” 
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** I rather think that I am, though,*^ replied Philip, looking signi¬ 
ficantly at his companion, and then waving tlie poodle away with is 
hand, he exclaimed, sj^mly, 

“ Lie down, sirrah, lie down 

Unicom shook his head, growled, retired sullenly to the extremity of 
the room, and laid himsdlf down with his back towards the table, as 
much as to say, gentlemen, I give you fair notice that I am no party to 
this transaction, 

“ Here’s the pen/’ whispered Crawley, handing it to him. “ But wait 
a minute till I move; I’m in your light here.” 

** No, you’re not,” said Philip, with a half-chuckle; ‘‘ I can see through 
you—always have, so you needn’t budge. Here goes, then, kill or 
cure.” 

Capital, capital!” cried Crawley ; “ I defy any one to see the least 
difierence between the twO signatureg.” 

The perilous and guilty deed was done! The cheque was presented 
at the bankers’; it was paid without a moment’s hesitation, 

t 

FE*AR NOT TO DIE. ^ 

BY MHS. ACTON TINDAL. 

Nur durch die dunkel Pfortc 
Geht man der Heimath zu.— Safis. 

4 

Fear not to die! though in the pride of strength. 

Of youth, and power, and bloom, * 

Tho’ long reproved ; the blow must fall at length— 

Ibou canst not shun thv tomb I 

« 

Fear not to die! It may be thou art ta’en 
When clouds o’erhang thy head— 

And ere they burst—Lo 1 peaceful thou hast Jain 
Down in thy narrow bed! 

Fear not to die! the sod that drinks the rain, 

And blooms beneath the sun. 

Ne’er spreads its shield ’twixt man and woe in vain ; 

There is no trespass done 2 

Fear not to die! Death yields what life denies; 

A sanctuary sure, 

Alone, unchanged by time and destinies, 

Death and the dead endure. 

Fear not to die! when life may seem most sweet; 

Thou mayst outlive thy joy— 

For even balanced are the scales that mete 
Life’s gold and life’s alloy 1 

Fear not to die I thou leav’st not much behind— 

And ikal will follow thee— 

Riches and ties are scattered by the wind, 

Like elements set free I— 

Fear not to die! fi>r great may be tby gain^ 

And small indeed thy loss! 

It falls upon the grave where thou art loin. 

The shadow of the Cross I 
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Light haa been identified with life from the most remote times, in ^ 
the mysteries of the Chaldeans and Assyrians it was particularly distin¬ 
guished as the more divine nature of man, as it was mso the essence of 
divinity itself. ^ “ A divine nature,” says the preceptor Abammon in his 
answer to the epistle of Porphyry, “ whether it^is allotted certain parts 
of the universe, such as heaven, or earth, or sacred cities and regions, or 
certain groves, or sacred statues, externally illuminates all these, in the 
same manner as the sun externally irradiates all things with his rays.” 
Again, it was part of the doctrines both of the ancient Egyptians and 
of the Assyrians, that the light of different natures was distinct. “ The 
phasmata or luminous appearances of the gods/’ says Jamblicjius, are 
uniform j those of demons are various ; those of angels are more simple 
than those of demons, but are subordinate to those of the gods ; those of 
archangels approximate in a greater degree to divine causes ; but those 
of archons, if these powers appear to you to be the cosmocrators who 
govern the sublunary elements, will be more various, but adorned in order; 
but if they are the powers that preside over matter, they will, indeed, be 
more various,' and more imperfect than those of archons ; and those of 
souls will appear to be all-various. And the phasmata, indeed, of the 
gods, will be seen shining with salutary light ; thos.e of archangels will 
be terrible, and, at the same time, mild ; those of angels will bo more 
mild ; those of demons will be dreadful; tliose of heroes are milder than 
those of demons ; but those of archons, if their dominion pertains to the 
world, produce astonishment ; but if they are material, they are noxious 
and painful to the spectator ; and those of souls are similar to the heroic 
phasmata, except that they are inferior to them.” 

Although there is much in these views that is preposterous, still it is 
well worth while recording that on the very first dawn of mystical dog¬ 
mata, the souls 0 ^ men were, in common with angelic and even divine 
essences, held to be of a luminous nature, and that even then that condi¬ 
tion of being had a received expression, which the Greeks simply designated 
as phasmata, or appearances as contra-distinguished from bodies. The 
Hebrews, with whom light was, as with all the biblical nations, an object 
of especial interest, were still almost the only people in the East with 
whom that interest never degenerated into superstitious worship; 
yet even they spoke of light not only figuratively as the people who 
sat in darkness have seen a great light/’ but, also, as a positive thing, 
as where Satan is spoken of as being transformed into an angel of light. 
(2 Cor, xi., 14.) The Hebrews, indeed, conceived spirits and angels 
to be incorporeal and invisible, but not immaterial, and supposed their 
essence to be a pure air, or a subtile fire. All theologians do not, how¬ 
ever, coincide in this view of the subject. The fact that angels are 
sometimes spoken of as eating aud drinking, as when Abraham enter¬ 
tained three in the plains of Mamre, has sadly puazled the curious in 
these matters. Milton, who was deeply versed in angelical” literattire^ 
treated the subject almost in a tone of derision. 

So down they sat, 

And to their viands feU ; nor seemingly 
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The angel, nor in mist ("the common gloss 
Of theologians), but with keen despatch 
Of real hunger, and concoctive heat 
To transubstantiate : what redounds 
Transires through spirits with ease. 

The manner, however, in which the Jews obviated the apparent dlscre- 
^pancy and the sense in w|fich they understood such passages, is made ob¬ 
vious In the Apocryphal book of Toblt (xH., 19,) where the angel Is made 
to say: It seems to you, Indeed, as though I did eat and drink with 
y‘oix\ but I use invisible food which no man can see.” # 

The mystery Avhicb lias from all times enveloped so obscure a subject 
as spiritual essentiality, assumed more of a poetical than of a philosophi¬ 
cal character in the imaginative mythology of the Greeks and Romans. 
The worship of the several kinds of Lares is acknowledged on all hands 
to have had its origin in tlie fear of spectres, Larv® and Lemures ; and 
it was part of the mourning ceremony among the Romans not to light a 
fire, such being, as well as excessive grief, offensive to the manes or spirits 
of the dead, Virgil avails himself of this in his vigorous account of the 
defeat of the monster Cacus by Aluides. 

Pallida dis invisa; superque irnmane barathrum 
» Cernatur, trepident que inuTU!)SO lumine manes. 

The poetical Hell of the ancients was, however, peopled not only with 
shades and forms of various kinds, but liad also a variety'of states and 
conditions for the same manes. The general notion of death among the 
ancients was sad and gloomy ; they had scarce any tiling in their philo¬ 
sophy of old, that successfully opposed itself to the fears of death; hence 
they have nothing in their poetry that will even bear quotation by the 
side of the well-known and incomparable “ Epistle of St. Paul to tho 
Corinthiansand they never failed more than wlnJn delineating a heaven. 
Though the ideas of Virgil, on this subject, are somewhat preferable to 
those of Ilomer,^ still they are mean enough to be deserving of little or 
no more consideration than, as in the case of Dante’s descriptions, are 
due to them for their sole poetical merits. Virgil’s idea of Elysium ap¬ 
pears almost to have been borrowed from the manner in which the com¬ 
mon people at Rome used, in his time, to pass their holidays on the banka 
of the Tiber; and Ovid, like a boon companion that he was, superadJed 
the luxuries of eating and drinking,« With minds so constituted, the 
manes were not only luminous, but they were, also, silent, pale, black, 
shadowy, mournful, obscure, dire, wandering, irate, hostile, terrific, mi¬ 
serable, or pious, happy, and blest. In Tartarus, where the most Impious 
and guilty of mankind were punislied, and whlc{f region is described as 
three times more gloomy than the obscurest night, the manes were appa- 
I'ently only either dark, or pale, or gloomy. 

As the astrologers of old laid the foundations of modern astronomical 
science, so the alchemists of early times, although persecuted by the 
Ctesars (more especially by Dioclesian and Augustus, who ordered all 
their books to be burnt), opened the career of true chemical research. 
As with astrology, also, so m the case of alchemy, the objects sought to 
be obtained were often of so chimerical and mystical a diaracter, as to 
throw discredit upon all investigations whatsoever. Every step mode in 
positive and material discoveiw has an inevitable and a somewhat grievpiis 
tendency to alienate the mind from more spiritual research. Hence it is, 
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that at tbe outburst of tbeir Btu^les, many young medical men, for the 
first time irrevereutly handling and examining what had been au object 
of previous dread, imbibe tbe most sceptical ideas. Hence it is dso, that 
in the progress of positive astronomicm and chemical science, astrology 
and alchemy have ^en discarded as ridiculous and contemptuous * fiel^ 
of research. One of the most remarkable phenomena of tbe progress of 
civilisation, is its materialistic tendency. This*has been constantly the*' 
case ever since Bacon supplanted the dialectic method of arriving at the 
knowledge of troth by the inductive. The man of pure science in the 
present day actHally despises all that is not made cognisant to his senses 
by observation or experiment; but the founder of the philosophy of in¬ 
duction did not discard observation as a mental process as well as of the 
senses, and be never kust sight of the triple objects of all philosophy, 
“ God, nature, and man." It is very doubtful whether in this great 
pride of the progress of a peculiarly material science, we have not lost 
much by the callousness which is thereby induced to all that is spiritual. 
By philosophers, all that does not appertmn to the former is disregarded 
as fanciful, or despised as superstitious; he who would still indulge in 
thoughts of a less material nature, must shield himself with the dictum of 
a poet, that there are things which are not yet met with in our philo¬ 
sophies. " * 

There are, however, exceptions to this, for it appears that at the meet¬ 
ing of naturalists, held at Stuttgard in 1834, a Swiss savant revived the 
subject of the Palingenesia of tbe alchemists, with a receipt for an ex¬ 
periment of that kind, extracted from a work by Oetinger, called 
** Thoughts on the Birth and Generation of Things.” This so called 
Palingenesia, from llaXiv to be produced again, was the art of re¬ 
producing from the ashes of an object the form which it originally pos¬ 
sessed. M. da Chesn^, a distinguished chemist of his time, relates that 
he was first shown by a Polish physician of Cracow certain phials con¬ 
taining ashes, which, when duly heated, exhibited the forms of various 
plants. A small obscure cloud was first observed, which gradually took 
in a defined form, and presented to the eye a rose, or whatever plant or 
flower the ashes consisted of. M. dii Chesne, however, had never been 
able to repeat the experiment, though he had made several unsuccessful 
attempts to do so ; but at length lie succeeded, by accident, in the fol¬ 
lowing manner:—having for somwpurpose extracted the salts from some 
burnt nettles, and having left the lye outside the house all night to cool, 
in the morning he found it frozen; and to his surprise, the form and 
figure of the nettles were so exactly represented on the ice, that the living 
plant could not be moiQp perfect. Delighted at this discovery, he sum¬ 
moned M. de Luynes, parliamentary councillor, to behold this curiosity ; 
from whence, he says, they both concluded that when a body dies, its 
form or figure still resides in its ashes. Kircher, Van Helmont, Digby, 
and others, are said to have practised this art of resuscitating the forms 
of plants from their ashes. 

The Italians have a proverb which says, Non ti Jidiare al alchmiista 
povero 0 medico amalaUf^ and the above experiences will doubtlessly be 
set down by many as among those artifices and impostures which caused 
alcdiemy to be -derided, as are dne arte^ cujus principiufA edt menUri, 
medium laborarcj et finis mendicare^ The experiment of Oetio^ris 
was also the result of accident, A woman having brought to the philo-* 
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sopbei^ a largo busch of balm, he laid it under tbo tiles, whidi were yel 
warm with the summer’s heat, where it dried in the shade. But, it bmog 
in the month of September, the cold soon came, and coatraeted the leaves 
without expelling the volatile salts. They lay there rill the following 
June, when he chopped up the balm, put it into a glass retort^ poured 
rain water upon it, and placed a receiver above. He afterwards halted 
it till the water boiled, and then increased the heat; whereupon there 
appeared, on the water, a coat of yellow oil, about the thickness of the 
hack of a knife, and this oil shaped itself into the forms of innumeraUd 
balm-leaves, which did not run one into another, but remained perfectly 
distinct and defined, and exhibited all the marks that are seen in the leaves 
of the plant. Oetinger says he kept the fluid somp time, und showed it 
to a number of people. At length, wishing to throw it away, he shook 
it, and the leaves rail iuto one another with the disturbance of the oil, 
but resumed their distinct sljape again as soon as it was at rest, the fluid 
form retaining the perfect signature. • 

There is, however, an experiment which belongs to modern chemistry, 
which is more remaricable tnan what is recorded as having been observed 
by the Swiss naturalist. This experiment consists in putting chloride of 
barium upon a plate, in a dark cellar, -and placing the hand beneath it, 
when as soon as the warmth of the hand has penetrated the plate, the 
form of the hand is exhibited in phosphoric delineations on the upper 
surface of the plate. This experiment is not always successful. It ap¬ 
pears that certain conditions of humidity in the atmosphere are essential 
to perfect success, but it basso far succeeded in the hands of scientific 
authorities as to fully test the fact, which has nothing at all supernatural 
in it, and simply demonstrates what Oetinger had previously felt when he 
said, “ the earthy husk remains in the retort, whilst the volatile essence 
ascends like a spirit, perfect in form, but void of substanceonly in this 
latter experiment the heat communicated by the hand to the chloride of 
barium, appears to give rise to certain luminous emanations, which seize 
at the same time the form of that w'hich gave them birth. It is not 
more extraordinary that the light emanating from tlie human body should 
at times, or under favourable circumstances, exhibit the form from which 
it is derived, than that the hand should be repeated in chemical emana¬ 
tions taking place on the opposite side of a plate, or in the reproduction 
of the forms of plants from their ashes, as practised by the alchemists of 
old. 

'rbere are a sufficient number of these cases of re-production of the 
human form on record, some of them also sufficiently satisfactorily attested 
as to entitle them to at least a certain degree of attention and consideration. 
A singular occurrence which took place at Colmar, in the garden of the 
poet Pfeffel, has been made generally known by various writings. The 
following ai’e the essential facts. The poet being blind, had employed 
a young clergyman, of the evangelical church, as amanuensis. Pfeffiel, 
wnen he walked out, was supported and led by this young man, whoso 
name was Billing. As they walked in the garden, at some distance from 
the town, FfeAel observed that, as often as they passed over a particular 
spot, the arm of BilUng trembled, and he betrayed uneasiness. On being 
questioned^ the young man reluctantly confessed that, as often as he 
passed oVer that spot, certmn feelings attacked him which he could not 
control^ and which he knew well, as he always experienced the same in 
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]b&8sing' over any place nvhere tiumaii bodies lay buried. He added^ tliat 
at ni^ht, when he came near such places, he saw supernatural appearances* 
Pfeffel, with the view of curing the youth of what he looked on as a 
fancy, went that night with him to the garden.' As they approached 
the spot in the dark, Billing perceived a feeble light, and when still 
nearer, he saw a luminous ghost-like £gure floating over the spot. This 
he described as a female form, wnth one arm laid across the bod^, the 
other hanging down, floating in the upright posture, but tranquil, the 
feet only a hand-breadth or iv/o above the soiL Pfeffel went alone, as 
the young man declined to follow him, up to tne place where the figure 
was said to be, and struck about in all' directions with his stick, besides 
running actually through the shadow; but the figure was not more 
affected than a flame would have been ; the luminous form, according to 
Billing, always returned to its original position after these experiments. 
Many things were tried during several months, and numerous companies 
of people were brought to the spot, but the latter remained the same, 
and the ghost-seer adhered to his serious assertion, and to tlie opinion 
founded on it, that some individual lay buried there. At last, Pfeffel had 
the place dug up. At a considerable depth was found a firm layer of 
white lime, of the length and breadth of a grave, and of considerable 
thickness, and when this had been broken imo, there were found the 
bones of a Human being. It was evident that some one had been buried 
in the place, and covered with a thick layer of quick lime, as is often 
done in times of pestilence. The bones were removed, the pit filled up, 
the lime mixed and sdlttered abroad, and the surface again made smooth. 
When Billing was now brought back to the place, the phenomena did not 
return, and the nocturnal spirit had for ever disappeared. 

This story excited 'much interest in Germany, because it came from the 
most truthful man alive, and theologians and psychologists attempted 
various explanations. It appears, however, to have been a case of evo¬ 
lution of light after death, accompanied by paiingenesia, or the repro¬ 
duction of the original form. This phenomenon of luminous apparitions 
has g^ven rise to a deal of thoughtless ridicule. Grose, whom Dr. Ilib- 
bert quotes with peculiar satisfaction, says, 1 cannot learn that ghosts 
carry tapers in their hands, as they are sometimes depicted, thou^ the 
room in which they appear, even wnen witliout fire or candle, is frequently 
said to be as light as day.’' 

Mr. Charles Ollier, in a little work just published on the Fallacy of 
Ghosts, Dreams, &c.,” makes the invisibility of ghosts by daylight his 
fundainental argument against the existence of such. The grand phan¬ 
tom of Hamlet’s father, he says, “ faded on the crowing of the cock.*' 
The fact is," continues Mr. Ollier, *Hhat laughter is death to ghosts ; 
and what but laughter would attend the appearance of one of them, at 
noon, in Pall-mall ? Lord Byron fancied he saw a phantom of a black 
friar at Newstead Abbey ; but to use his own language, it 

Appeared, 

Now in the moonlight, and now lapsed in shade. 

It would be the very triumph of the world of sjnrits if one of them 
could maintain its pretensions in the eye of day. This would settle all 
doubt But no; they do not dare such an issue: they know *a trick 
worriitwoof that*" 
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It is impossible to approve either the manner or the log^c with 
which so serious a question is disposed of in the above quotation. It is 
trae that Mr. Ollier has antecedents for the position he takes, but the 
argument has always been advanced in a less irreverent manner. So 
also Mr. Ollier has a precedent for saying that “any man most be an 
insufferable egotist who qjaims in his own case an especial and divine 
interposition to ward off calamities which in the vast majority of his 
fellow-creatures fall without warning, and without even a suspicion of 
their liability to them. A belief in God’s superintending providence is 
injured by nothing more than by giving credence to so-call^ partial and 
exclusive manifestations of it.” Yet Mr, Ollier has not perceived that 
by advocating such a doctrine he annihilates all belief in a special pro¬ 
vidence ! 

But to return to the case of luminous apparitions, it is surely within^ 
the experience, or at leas^ the knowledge of most, that light of a faint 
description is only visible in the dark? The coal and iron works of Wed- 
nesbury, when seen at night-time, present a vast scene of illumination, 
while in the broad daylight even the strongest flames issuing from the 
chimneys are not visible. How much more so must this be the case with 
the delicate phosphorescent light emanating from the human body ? The 
notion so available to those who satisfy themselves with scoffing without 
inquiring, that broad daylight banishes apparitions, betrays a want of 
familiarity with the natural laws, which the great poet, as usual, has not 
shown in the expressions put into Horatio’s mouth. What would be 
thought of a philosopher who should say of tile stars that fade away 
before’ the brightness of daylight, “ It would be the very triumph of the 
world of stars if one of them could maintain its pretensions in the eye of 
day. But no ; they do not dare such an issue : they know ‘ a trick worth 
two of that.’ ” 

A gentleman, of the name of Dorrien, of most excellent character and 
amiable disposition, who was tutor in the Carolina Colleges at Brunswick, 
died there in 1746, and immediately previous to his death, he sent to re¬ 
quest an Interview with another tutor, of the name of TIofer,*with whom 
he had lived on terms of friendship. Flofer obeyed the summons, but 
came too late; the dying man was already in the last agonies. After a 
short time, rumours began to circulate that Herr Dorrien had been seen 
Iw different persons about the college; but as it was with the pupils that 
these rumours originated, they were supposed to be mere fancies, and no 
attention whatever was paid to them. At length, however, one night, as 
Hofer was going through the college, as it was his customary duty to 
ascertain that all the scholars were in bed, and that nothing irregular was 
going on amongst them, he saw, to his great amazement, Herr Dorrien 
seat^ in one of the ante-rooms. On the following day, he related this 
circumstance to the professor of mathematics, Oeder, who, of course, 
treated the thing as a spectral illusion. He, however, consented to ac¬ 
company Hofer on his rounc^ the ensuing night, satisfied that he should 
be able either to convince him it was a mere phantasm, or else a spectre of 
flesh and blood who was playing him a trick. They accordingly went at 
tKe usual hour; but no sooner had the professor of mathematics set his foot 
in the room where the apparition had been before seen, than he exclaimed, 

“ By Heavens, it is Dorrien himself 1” 

Unmrtunately, neither of the gentlemen, although they contemplated the 
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Sot some time, had. the courage to addrese or approach it After this 
the apparition visited Professor Oeder several time&in bis own i^ariaueat, 
and it was always made risible by a light that proceeded from itself. 
Annoyed at such a viritation, the professor bivot a light in hk room, aod 
also had some one with tarn every night. He gained this advantage by 
the light, that he saw nothing, but he heard poises that sufficiently inti¬ 
mated the presence of his nocturnal viritor. At length, these also diaoi- 
niahing, he dispensed with both light and bedfellow, when the apparitimi 
re-iqipeared, nor was it quieted tiU the professor, by studying its wishes, 
was enabled to satisfy the restless spirit. 

In the interesting story of the appaiitioa that appeared to the only 
dan^ter of Sir Charles Lee, previous to her death, aod which is quoted 
by 5r. Hibbert from Beaumont’s “World of Spirits,” with the remark 
no reasonable doubt can be placed on the authenticity of the narra¬ 
tive, as it was drawn up by the Bishop of Gloucester, from the recital of 
the young lady’s father, the presence of the apparition was, in a similar 
manner, indicated by a light. “ Whereupon the young lady, who was in 
bed, knocked for her maid, who presently came to her, and she asked, 
* Why she left a candle burning in her room ?' The maid answered that 
she had left none, and that there ^as none but what she had brought 
with her at that time ; then she said it must be* the fire ; but that was 
quite out, adding, she believed it was only a dream, whereupon Miss Lee 
answered, it might be so, and composed herself again to sleep until the 
apparition returned.” 

Mrs. Crowe relates a case that came under her personal knowledge, of 
the servants in a country-liouse in Aberdeenshire, hearing the door-bell 
ring after their mistress was gone to bed; on coming to open it, they saw 
through a window that looked into the hall that it was quite lights and 
that their master, Mr. F., who was at the time absent fiom home, was 
there in his travelling-dress. They ran to tell their mistress what they 
had seen; but when they returned all was dark, and there was nothing 
unuaual to be discovered. That night lilr. F. died at sea, on his voyage 
to London.'^ In the actual state of knowledge, it is possible to understand 
the re-appearance at the time of death or aft^ death, by the force of will 
of the palingenesia at a favourite spot, or in a wished-for presence, but it 
18 not so easy to account for apparitions appearing habited as at the time 
of death, or, as sometimes occurs, in their more usual habits. Mrs. Crowe 
relates an incident of a more simple character. A gentleman some time 
ago awoke in the middle of a dark winter’s night and perceived that his 
room was as light as if it were day* He awoke his wife and mentioned 
the circumstance, saying he could not help apprehending that some mis<- 
fortune had occurred to his fishing-boats, which had put to sea. The boats 
yreace lost that night. 

A circumstance of the same kind occurred wiihin the writer’s experience. 
A geutleman lost a young child iq the morning. The body was taken 
down stairs and laid out in a feont pariour^ vrith only the blinds drawn 
down upon the street In the evenii^ the gentleman went out to regist^ 
his iduld’s death, and he took with hun his eldest son, an intelligent boy 
of ten years of age. On their return they borii observed a vmy brigM 
light m the room where the body Iot. They stopped and lookm it a 
moment. “ Mamma is with little Johnny,” remarked the boy, thinking 
k msist be a oaoffie in the roonu The gentlensan thought so also. 
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although the light appe^ed to bo of a different character^ but eaid nothing. 
On entering the house, however, no one was in the room^ which was in 
perfect darkness, nor had any one been in for sotae time. 

Most persons have«heard the story of the radiant Boy, seen by Lord 
Castlereagh, an apparition which the owner of the castle admitted to have 
been visible to many oth^s. Dr. Kemer mentions a similar fact, wherein 
an advocate and his wife were awakened W a noise and a ligh% nnd 
saw a beautiful child enveloped by the sort oi glory that is seen surround^ 
ing the heads of saints. There never was^ ai^a Mrs, Crow^ pezhaps a 
more fearless human being than Madame Clottnied, the empoiaonneM^ 
Bremen ; at least, she felt no remorse, she feared nothing but discovery ; 
and yet, wh^ aft<nr years of successful crime she was at length arrested, 
she related, that soon after the death of her first husband, Miltenburg, 
whom she bad poisoned, as she waa standing, in the dusk of the evenings 
in her drawing-room, she sudd^Iy saw a bright light hovering at no 
great distance above the floor, whieh advanced towards her bed-room 
door and then disappeared. This phenomenon occurred on three succes¬ 
sive evenings. On another occasion she saw a shadowy appearance 
hovering near her, Ach! denke ich, das ist Miltenburg, seine ^schein- 
ung! Alas, thought I, that is tha apparition of Miltenburg V* Yet 
this did not withhold her murderous hand. 

That apparitions, which having to depend upon their being visible to a 
feeble light emitted by themselves, should not be visible in daylight, is 
consistent with all known natural laws ; that when visiblo they should be 
seen by not one person only, but by two or more, has been evidenced iu 
several instances just given, and which might be almost infinitely mul¬ 
tiplied. In the case which came under our own experience, the boy 
knew nothing about ghosts or apparitions, nor did he apprehend such. 
Yet still it is certain that the receptivity of persons, that is to say, the 
susceptibility of their senses, to determine the presence of apparitions, 
varies veiy mucK, and varies even in the same individuals at different 
times. We particularly instanced this iu the case related by Baron von 
Reichenbach, and I'eeorded in an essay on the Evolutibn of Tiight from 
the Human Body, published in No. 75 of Ainswortk^a M^gazme^ 
There are, it only remains for us to observe, iu this well-attested 
fact of the evolution of light from living bodies, from bodies at the 
period of death and after death, as also in the facts of light playing over 
graves, so many circumstances that are explicable by natural laws ; ao 
we have now also seen is the case to a great extent with the potency 
existing in nature to impress those lights with the form of the object 
itself; and although all the phenomena accorded to have accompanied 
the presence of luminous apparitions will not admit of a ready explana¬ 
tion in the present state of the inquiry, still surely it is wiser and more 
philosophical to grapple with sueh difficulties, and to endeavour to throw 
the light of science and of reason upon them, than to scoff and to ridi¬ 
cule at what one cannot undprstand. The world at large will never bo 
pr^iared to treat of the subject of apparitions without prejudice, till it 
has leamt no longer to consider them as supernatural things. There is 
aotM&g supernatural to Him who gave life and who Ukes it away 
frcmius* 
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A SICILIAN ANECDOTE. 

In the churcli of the Magdalen, In the Sicilian town of Girgeati, pre¬ 
parations were made for a great and solemn festival. As usual on such 
occasicms, the inner walls of the edifice were draped with purple tapestry 
and adorned with beauteous flowers. It was the nour of noon; the work¬ 
men had temporarily abandoned their labours; silence, profound aiui 
imposing, reigned beneath the lofty roof of the Romish temple. 

Up and down the long northern aisle two men slowly walked, having 
seemin^y selected the cool, shady church as the most agreeable pi'ome- 
nade at that sultiy hour* One of these persons was about thirty years 
of age, tall, broad-shouldered, and strongly 'built, with a true Sicilian 
^ysiognomy, at once grave, passionate, and somewhat stern. This was 
Don Antonio Carracioli, 31arquis of Arena. His companion was of a 
very different aspect. In the first bloom of manhood, of slender frame 
and delicate proportions, he turned* his lively expressive face and large 
dark womanish eyes, from side to side of thechuioh with the critical look 
of one who had a voice in its arrangement. And so he had. He was the 
architect charged with the preservation of the edifice and with its decora¬ 
tion for the approaching festival. He had lately retunied from his studies 
at Rome, and his name was Giulio Balzetti. 

In a pause of their familiar conversation, the young artist suddenly 
stood still. 

** I will let you into a secret, Signor Marchese,” he said; “a secret 
known, as I believe, to no mortal beside myself. You are doubtless aware/*^ 
be continued, in the confidential, familiar tone one uses to an intimate 
friend, “ that we architects are frequently startled and itstdnished by acous^ 
tio'pbenomena, occurring when least expected. By a mere chance, during 
one of my frequeitt visits to this church, I became aware that when one 
stands here,—here, upon this white marble flag, one hears eveiy word^ even 
the^ softest whisper, uttered yonder, in the last confessional but one, 
whilst to persons standing upon the line between those two points, not a 
syllable is audible* Place yourself here, while I go into the confessional, 
and you will wonder at this miracle of natiu^.” 

Balzetti hurried' away ; but before he had taken half-a-dozen paces, 
an extraordinary change occurred in the countenance of the marquis. As 
though smitten by the wand of a malevolent enchantress, his cheek grew 
ashy p^, and he stood motionless and petrified as a statue of stone, in 
‘Ae attitude of one shocked by some terrible and unexpected communica¬ 
tion. He stirred not, he scarcely breathed, but his ej^es rolled fearfully, 
the throbbings of his heart were perceptible through his silken vest, whilst 
bit ears drank in sounds audible to mxnself alone. His suppressed but 
visible agitation had lasted but a frw moments, when his young compa¬ 
nion retunied, a smile upon his handsome features. 

** We cannot make tiie experiment now,” he said there is somebody 
in the confessional, a veiled lady, os far as 1 cpulddistingubhs^^but, good 
heavens J what is the matter, Bignor Marchese 
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With a gesture fEtmiliar to the people of southern Europe* the marquis 
laid finger upon his lip* preserving his attentive immobility. After two or 
three minutes^ during which the architect gazed at him in astonishment^ 
he drew a deep sigh f the statue resumed vitality* and stepped out of the 
magic circle. 

“ 'Tis nothing, dear Giulio,” he said* in a friendly tone; “you must 
not think me superstitious, if 1 confess to you that this singular pheno* 
mehon, and the reflections that forced themselves upon me concerning the 
mysterious and accountable ways of Nature, have strangely affected me. 
But come, let us go hence! The open air will soon dissipate the vapours 
that cloud my brain.’* 

So saying, he took Balzetti’s arm, led him out of the chureh and 
through the city gate to a pleasant garden, used as a public walk. There 
the two men walked together for a brief space, talking upon indifferent 
subjects, until the marquis jieclared that the hour of an appointment called 
him to his villa at a short distance fnJra the town, 

“ We shall see you to-morrow,” said he, “ when the ceremonies of the 
day are over. I shall expect you as usual at the villa. Till then, fare- 
well” 

Upon the ensuing morning, at an unusually early hour, the marquis 
entered the ante-chaiftber leading to his wife’s apartments. He was 
received by her maid, who, at his appearance, showed surprise mingled 
with some confusion. 

“ Has your lady rung ?” asked the marquis. 

“Not yet, excellenza!” replied the girl, bowing low and colouring 
high, 

“ Wait here till you are called !” said the marquis, opening the door 
of the dressing-room, beyond which was the bedctemher. In an elegant 
morning gown, loosely wrapped around her, as if she had just started 
from her bed, hi^s young and charming wife advanced to meet him. The 
marquis paused at her approach, seemingly rivetted to the spot by the 
grace and fascination of her loveliness, and apparently not in the least re¬ 
marking the effects of some inward emotion which caifeed thdfine muslin 
covering her bosom to rise and fall like the waves of the sea, whilst the 
restless blood rushed to and from her cheek. 

“ Already afoot, Antonio ?” said the marchioness, in a stifled voice, and 
with a forced and uneasy smile. “What is the motive of so early 
a visit?” 


“ Can you wonder, my charming Lauretta,” replied the husband, in 
kind and tender tones, “ if I love to visit you both early and late ? But, 
troth to tell, dearest, my visit to-day is not intended for you. I need not 
tell you that this is the festival of the blessed Mary Magdalen, demanding 
solemn observance. I desire, in order fitly to prepare myself for devo¬ 
tion, to pass a short time in the contemplation of the lovefy Magdalen by 
Titian that hangs in your bed-room. Do you grant permission added 
he, with mingled courtesy an4 tenderness, as he strode slowly but firmly 
towards the door. 


“ The room is in sad confusion,” said the marchioness, with a hasty 
troubled glance through the half-open door; “but you can go in for 
a moment, whilst I dress myself here,” 

And the marquis entered the bed-room. 
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“ Confusion like this," he said, “ is more emceful (Aan any'-orfler. 

shoes, fit for a fairy’s fooi; 


^hese robedf £0 eh 


those little 


elemntly draped; thos 

and the sweet ana intoxicating perfume of the atmospN^ ;^thm Ik 
poetry in such disorder, and your apartment, dear Lauretta^ is worthy an 
artist’s pendl.” 

Flattering and affectionate as these words were, there was sometlung 
in their tone that grated harshly upon the senses (k the marchioness. A 
slight shudder passed over her frame, and she gazed anxiously at the 
marquis, who, after a glance round the apartment, fixed his eyes upon a 
large sofa at one of its extremities, over which a heavy coverlid o(^Juilted 
silk was loosely thrown. Beneath its folds a suspicious eye might trace 
the outline of U human form, stretched at fujl length, as if to betray its 
presence as little as possible, 

I will sit me down here,’* said the marquis, in the same bland insidi¬ 
ous tone as befoi’o. “ It is a good place whence to contemplate yon 
beautiful and sacred master-piece.’*' 

As ho spoke he took from the ground a large cushion, stuffed with 
down and trimmed with the richest lace, which had apparently falleu 
from the bed, placed it gently upon the spot where the face of the con¬ 
cealed person might be supposed ter be, and seated himself upon it with 
the whole weight of his large and heavy body, ‘whilst his right hand 
planted itself forcibly upon the breast of the recumbent figure. Then 
the silken covering heaved violently with the convulsive efforts of the 
person it veiled ; the victim writhed and resisted with the desperation of 
a dying man. But the marquis took no notice ; he kept his place, and 
gazing steadfastly at the picture of the Magdalen, spoke in a calm, firm 
voice. 

How perfect is yoflder painting!” he exclaimed. With what genu¬ 
ine chastity and exquisite grace the beautiful penitent veils her shoulders 
with her slender fingers and long golden hair, whilst her glance of piety 
and suffering, heavenwards directed, implores pardon and pity from Him 
who<alone can grant them. One might become painter or poet at sight 
of such an inspired work. Unhappily, the gift of improvisation is denied 
me. But if. I cannot extol in Sowing verse the genius of Titian, I con 
at least tell you in plain prose an incident that occurred yesterday. Our 
young friend, Giuho Balzetti, accompanied me round the churen of tho 
Magdalen, and during our walk he directed my attention to a particular 
spot'and bid me stand upon it, because there, he said, I might plainly 
hear each word whispered at a distant point. And he 6p(d£e truth. At 
l^t other poiiKt stood the confessional No. 6. Hardly had I placed my¬ 
self in the place pointed Out when I heard a soft and musical voice cen^ 
fiding to the priest a woman's perplexities and peccadillos. * She had a 
husband/ thus ran the confession, * whom she loved, yes, she loved faixn, 
and he loved her in return ; he was very kind to her, and left her entire 
fiberty ;* in shok, she allowed her husband all possible good qudities, hut, 
nevertheless, she loved another. Unfortunately, she did not name this 
happy favourite, it would have amused me to have heard his name ^ 
doubtless, it is one of our handsome young nobl^ in the city. Hus 
other, then, she kwed; she could not help it, the pomr creature said, and 
thought, moreover, that her heart bad room enough ihr two—for her 
husband, and for kirn besides. He waa so noMe and^saaiaUe, this otiier; 
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s6 li&iidsome^ imd he adored her so passiozmtelj, it waa iimossible to 
refuse him any thing* In short, she nad granted him a renaezrous for 
this very morning; she knew it was sinfol, but she could not help it, 
and she begged for absolution in advance. And the priest, like a kind- 
hearted, amiable father-confessor, as he is, complied with her request, 
and gave her absolution ^or the meditated offence* How like you the 
taJe, dearest ? A strange one* is it not ?” 

With lingering deliberation and frequent pauses, the marquis had told 
his story. Before he concluded it, all motion ceased in the object upon 
which he rested. Now te arose from his horrible seat. 

** Upon my word,” he continued, in a half-jesting tone, “ our good 
priests are somewhat too complaisant. I am sure old Don Gregorio 
would have taken you to task aW a very different fashion, if you—” 

Again he paused, slowly drew away the cushion from which he had 
just arisen, and pulled aside the silken counterpane. Beneath it lay the 
architect Giulio Balzotti; motIonlessy*breathles8—dead. 

Have you lately confessed, my Laura asked the marquis. 

No answer followed. The question was repeated in a louder tone. 

Is it long since you confessed ?” 

No/’ was the unhappy woman’s faint reply. 

“ Apropos'^ said the marquis, again drawing the coverlid over the 
blue and distorted features of Balzetti; “ we go together to the proces¬ 
sion, do we not ? At noon, precisely, it commences. I have ordered the 
horses to be ready in good time. It will not do to be late on so solemn 
an occasion.” 

The pitiless husband made a step into the dressing-room. His young 
wife had sunk Into an arm-chair ; her abundant black tresses streamed in 
wild confusion over her shoulders, her hands lay ppwerless in her lap, the 
paleness of death was upon her brow and cheek. 

‘‘What ails thee, dearest?” said the marquis, with the same lip-love 
and unchanging tenderness of tone; “ you have risen too early to-day, 
my child, and have fatigued yourself by dressing unaided. Is not Pij»etta 
there ? I will ring for her.” • • 

He pulled the bell, approached his wife, imprinted a kiss upon her 
brow, and left the room. 

That same day, before noon had chimed, and whilst the bells of the 
whole city pealed in joyous unison, the marquis’s richly-gilt state carriage, 
harnessed with four gaily-caparisoned and mettlesome horses, stood 
beneath the arched gateway of the palace, surrounded by a crowd of 
laced and embroidered pages and chasseurs. The equipage and atten¬ 
dants had not waited long, when the marquis, in brilliant court dress, a 
star upon his breast, his hat in his hand, ^inducted his young and beau¬ 
tiful, but pallid wife, with affeotionate gallantry down the broad marble 
steps. Whilst her countenance was cold and rigid as that of the statues 
flanking the arch, his glance, upon the contrary, beamed with unusual 
fire and vivacity. The officiqus lacqueys crowded round their master, the 
carriage door was thrown open, the marquis and marchioness stepped in, 
and the gay equipage dash^ out of the palace yard, through streets, and 
over squares, whilst pedestrians turned their heads In envious admiration, 
and extolled the good fprtune of the happy pair. 

The architect, GiuHo Balzetti, had disappeared. None suspected that 
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upon the day of the festival of Maiy Magdalen, he lay dead, and blue, 
and with distorted countenance, in the dressing-room of a young and 
beautiful woman—upon the ground, amidst pasteboard boxes, and tiny 
shoes, and velvet robes, and such-like feminine frivolities. None ever 
knew that upon that night, an old and trusty domestic of, the lady thrust 
the coipse into a sack, placed it upon an ass, and upon arriving at the 
brink of a neighbouring precipice, hurled it down into the rugged ravine 
below. 

Heavy was the sum with which that lady endowed a convent, that 
masses might be said for the soul of a depar'^ted and unshriven, but 
nameless, sinner. 

Father Gregorio, the favourite confessor of the fashionable dames of 
Girgenti, vanished about the same time. Ha pined out the rest of liis 
life in the subterranean dungeons of a convent of Cartliusians, where the 
interest of the Marquis of Arena had procured him a lodging. Simul¬ 
taneously with the good father’s removal from His duties, the confessional 
in which it was his wont to receive and absolve his fair penitents, disap¬ 
peared from the church of the Magdalen. 

Never did the marqjiis refer to the events of that festival-day. In 
society, as in his house, he treated wife with invariable kindness and 
consideration ; at times, indeed, with a tendemesascarcely natural tokhim. 
But he never again entered the apartments where Giulio Balzetti had 
breathed his last. 
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TREASURE NOT THE COSTLY GEM. 

BY J. E. CAUPENTER, ESQ. 

Treasure not the costly gem, 

Treasure not4he thing that’s rarest; 

Queenly pearl or diadem, ' 

Gain no lustre from the fairest! 

Treasure things of common mould, 

All earth’s humbler creature’s treasure; 

Joy cannot be bought with gold ; 

Riches change not care to pleasure! 

Treasure not the voice of praise, 

Malice sometimes lurks ’mid praising; 

If you would your fortune raise, 

Truth can better aid the raising! 

Treasure truth, its sacred bowl 
Holds a draught tliat’s cold and bitter,— 

Honied words may glad the soul. 

Gall displease—but still be titter! 
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PAQUERETTE; THE STAR OF A NIGHT. 

*A STORY OF PARIS LIFE. 

BY THE Author of “ chaktilly,” &c. 


Chafteb IX. 


MELANIE BRINGS STRANGE NEWS. 

‘‘ He bowed and oflFered me the arm which was still free; the girl 
hung listlessly and heavily on the other. She stretched forth her neck 
with a natural movement of curiosity to see to whom he could be speak¬ 
ing. Her gaze met minb. She started backwards, and uttered a shrill 
and piercing cry, while I, grown by this time more composed, murmured 
mournfully, as I fell sobbing upon her bosom, 

‘ What dost thou here, ana at this hour ? Is this a fitting place for 
thee, sweet Paquerette ? Oh, Paqqerette de Fontenay!' 

^%She strained me jfco her bosom in a trembling, passionate embrace, 
while her scalding tears fell in a shower on my neck, and jslie exclaimed 


ea 


.gerl^, 

‘‘ ‘ Tell him not, Georgette; as thou lovest me, tell him not, I charge 
thee breathe not a word of to-night. Forgive me, dear Georgette. 
Alas! if thou lovest as I love, there would be no need for the utterance 
of that request/ 

“ She uttered these few broken phrases in sych piteous accents, and 
with such supplication in her look, that my heart melted at the sight of 
her distress, and now once more, as was ever the case, instead of giving 
way to reproadh, I found myself much more occupied in soothing her 
agony, than with any scruples about the danger or impropriety of the 
step I had taken. • • 

“ It was some time, however, before she had sufficiently recovered from 
the surprise and agitation into which this unexpected meeting had thrown 
her, and I verily began to grow alarmed, such was her despair. She 
went home with me and stayed at my lodging that night, and I undertook 
to clear up whatever might appear strange or reprehensible in this pror 
ceeding in the eyes of Fran^oise, thus getting deeper and deeper into 
deception and artifice for her sake. 

I kept sedulously aloof from Fran 9 oise for some time after this adven¬ 
ture, for I dreaded her close questioning concerning my meeting with 
Paquerette on the evening of the and above all things I dreaded 
any interview with Louis, and went to him no more. I was beginning to 
wonder, however, at the length of time which was elapsing without my 
hearing any thing of the little family at the loge, when one evening I was 
somewhat surprised by a visit from Melanie. 

“ ‘ I am come to carry you home with me, Georgette,^ said she, adjust¬ 
ing the ribbons of her bonnet in perfect order round her face. ‘ You 
know not what has chanced since we saw you last. I would leave you to 
guess, only that 1 should fear that another would forestal me in my infor¬ 
mation ere we reached my mother's, and one loves to be the first teller of 
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such news. Only think, Geoi^te. Are you not surprised ? Is not 
tins a strange wotld we live in? Who would have thought it? But 
smooth water runs deep, and one never knows how very, very far some 
weak-sighted people can see. Well—but I must be brief, for I see thou 
art dying for my news, but fear not, 'tis so strange thaWtis well worth 
waiting for—what think’st thou—Why scarcely have I breath to tell 
thee—little Paquerette has been wooed and won, since thou earnest last 
to see us!' 

She paused with the feeling so familiar to al| professed newsvendors, 
in order to see the effect which this announcement would have upon me, 
but when she found that I was silent from astonishment and dismay, she 
continued, taking up the thread of her discourse with even more volubility 
than before. is to bid you to the supper that I come. We are all 
to he a^embled, the betrothed bride and the betrothed bridegroom, a 
pal© fair-faced youth, exactly like Jenny Wajder as the page in the 
bdlet of * Fridolin,' long fair hair and pink cheeks, and all ^at, and the 
bridegroom's cousin, an officer in the Garde Imperiale, a very handsome, 
tall mtlieaire, with dark curled moustaches and frizzled whiskers. Avery 
gallant youth, attentive to all, and knowing what is due to any elegant 
accomplished female with whom he may chance to fall in company.' 

She cast one look of complacency at the mirror over my mantelpiece, 
and breathing upon the palms of her bands, smoothed down the bandeaux 
of her hair, and resumed, even better pleased with herself than before. 

" ‘ Paquerette would have hastened hither herself, to have told thee, her 
kindest friend, all these particulars, but my mother will not let her stir 
abroad, for she has Some vague half-formed suspicion that there is decep¬ 
tion somehow or somewhere, just as if it was a thing quite impossible that 
love should spring up thus in silence, and almost unknown even of its 
object.' And she again looked at the mirror, and passed her finger and 
thumb over her jetty eyebrows ; ‘ but poor mamma is so very ignorant 
oi all these things. But come, be quick, or supper will be over ere we 
have returned. It is a romantic tale, this same love of PaquM^tte, but 
thou wilt hear it soon enough. Who would have thought that yonder 
lily-faced girl should have engrossed so warm and true a love ? But 
come, I pray, let us not loiter here, Paquerette will be so anxious to 
a^rise tme of all that has befallen her.’ 

“ My perplexities seemed to increase with each step; I dared not 
breathe a word of the share which 1 had hitherto taken in the encourage¬ 
ment and concealment of this very love, for I knew not what had been 
her account to Franjoise of the birth and progress of her attachment, and 
I felt that by a single misplaced word I might cause a doubt or suspicion 
of the maiden’s truth to arise in the mind of one whom I felt had not 
dosmved this want of confidence on zny part. 

" I felt embarrassed, as I entered the Bttle ioge where the family was 
assembled. I had so long been accustomed to use precaution and eon- 
oMhnent in my communicarions between the,lovers, that the secret had 



kisoed me on eiriiet cheek, and led me fbrward to where Ihiquerette was 
seated at the board by the side of her iover. Shcr introdneed me with 
iBitty a warn esrpresrion of to hitler,^dwsmy eye soaght 
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in Tain to meet the averted gaze of Louis Girardot I felt tnv soul die 
away within me at the duplicity of the part I was cotnpellea to play. 
There was a stranger seated with the Kttle group. His back was towards 
me as 1 entered, but by the costume, the darjc blue coat and white filings 
of tlm Imperial Guard which he wore, I guessed that it must-'be the 
Gonsin of 'vmom Melanie bad spoken. He rose as I advanced to offer me 
the seat he had been occupying, and as he raised his eyes to my fece, yon 
can judgfe of the feeling of dismay with which I recognised in an instant 
the young officer who hyd so kindly protected Paquerette and myself on 
that memorable evening in the Champs Elysfies. There was a droll 
expression in the smile with which he greeted me, hut I succeeded so 
well in commanding the emotion I felt, that I felt convinced that he ever 
remained in doubt whether ho himself was not deceived. It was he 
who undertook rather eagerly, I thought, to explain the circumstances 
which had led to the abrupt adoption of the young painter in the family. 
Of course, the account given was far from the truth, a story of long 
and ardent love, from seeing her in her daily walks to and from the 
Conservatoire, and of dread lest his suit should be rejected by reason of 
his povei’ty; this would still have been the case, he added, had he not 
had the good fortxme to greet his ceusin, who had returned from battle, 
full tsf honour, decorated by the emperor’s own hands, and on the high 
road to wealth and glory. This altered the case completely, and, there¬ 
fore, he had now lost no time in making himself known witli this same 
cousin’s assistance, for, when the sex was in the case, there were none who 
possessed such facility in the smoothing of difficulties like the Imperial 
Guard. 

“All this was spoken hurriedly, and with glances full of meaning, 
which I could not fail to understand, and remained a mute listener to 
his discourse. I gave one single glance towards Paquerette. An irre¬ 
pressible feeling of sadness stole over me, her lip was pale and quivering, 
and her cheeks crimson, while her downcast eye bespoke the shame she 
felt at being thus forced into this deception. The embarrassment of 
Louis betrayed itself not less perceptibly, but in a diflerent manner, by 
a hurry and flutter of spirits, and by a boisterous gaiety, so evidently 
(orceif that it was painM to behold. He, too, in imitation of his cousin, 
conversed in a loud tone, and with vehement gestme; nevertheless, he 
would shrink with involuntaiy disgust at the rude soldier-Hko oaths 
which, from time to time, would escape from among the pre^os jot/eux, 
or the dainty compliments of his cousin, and yet did he seem to devour 
with greedy ears all the long tale of the young officer’s adventures, from 
the feeling of restraint he had exjperienced on his entering the army to 
the enthusiasm which had seized him on the march to his nrst combat— 
of the delight, the excitement, the glory of a soldier’s life—the varied 
mttreh^the gay garrison town—the love, the admiration offrthe women 
the envy of the men. I knew well enough, by the sparkling eye and 
[-btened colour of Lotds^ that his mind was busy comparing this life 
\ his 0 ^. Poverty ai^ bitterness, obscurity and solitude, had been 
Ms tXMrtioh, while his courin had risen to fame and distinction, had teated 
of all that life is worth, and known the value of each moment. He had 
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ktbmously and with such patience to gain. I fear that Paquerette could 
read what was passing in his mind, as well as myself; for his countenance, 
at that time, could not deceive, and when, after gazing at him for some 
time, she raised her eyes to bid me good night, it was with a movement so 
slow and languid, that it seemed as if they were heavy with unshed tears. 

“ It was but a short,—alas ! a very short lime after this interview, 
that the disappointment and misery which I had from the very first 
dreaded^ for Paquerette, burst with violence upon her stricken soul. 
Louis still loved; ay, and loved even with a mor^ fervour, for he 

seldom left her side ; but the romance, the secret of her love, which to a 
sensitive mind like Paquerette’s, must have constituted its greatest charm, 
was gone for ever. The mystery which had bound their hearts was 
broken. Much of this feeling was evidently shared by Louis himself. 
His attention, If not his heart, was no longer solely engrossed by the love 
which had till so lately been all in all. Mqch of the entiiusiasm, too, 
which he had before lavished on his<^art, was now expended in admiration 
of his cousin^s bold independence and love of enterprise. He would 
sometimes sit for hours, forgetful of all, while he leaned upon his easel, 
and suffered the pencil to drop from his hand, as with Sashing eyes and 
heightened colour he would listen to the strange adventures, the hair¬ 
breadth escapes, and desperate chances which had befallen the young lieu¬ 
tenant during.his campaign. These stories, not perhaps always told with 
the strictest regard to truth, were always followed by many a Vive VEm* 
pereur I and many a hope that the war would break out again ere long, 
and many an expression of contempt and pity for any young man who 
could sit and mope at his own hearth, or sigh away his days for love of a 
pretty face, when the road to fame and distinction lay open to all; and 
then he would twirl tha ribbon at his button-hole with the prettiest cox¬ 
combical air imaginable. During these narrations, I observed that 
Paquerette would fix her large melancholy eyes, with an indefinable 
expression, almost of compassion, upon Louis, and then would turn them 
slowly^ away, and resume her work with an ardour 1 had never before 
witnessed in<her« I knew not what was passing in her mind, for she told 
her thoughts to no one; but I could see that she was working herself 
with feverish energy to some high resolves, which she did not communi¬ 
cate even to me.’^ 

Chafteb X. 

TH£ CANVASS BAG. 

Herb the bouquetl^re paused. She was evidently struggling with 
some strange emotion, to which the memory of these scenes nad given 
rise. Some minutes elapsed ere she spoke again, and then, looking up, 
while the tear which stood in her eye contrasted sweetly with the half 
arch smile which played around her mouth, and'the cheerful tones of her 
vwce Were mixed with a shade of sadness, she said:— 

Now do I feel that J have come to the pa^ of my storyi which, to tell 
you a truth, so grieves me to relate, that T scarce know-how tb proceed. 
How I wish that I had not begun it I Come, will you have faty bn me, 
and spare me the rest ?” 

She had u^ her most bewitching tone, and the sweet smile of h&t 
youth, which is yet celebrated for its extraordinary expression and beatify; 
bttt we were hardened by euriority against all ner blaadisbments, and 
rosisted most vigorously tois attempt on her part to cheat us 6f what we 
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now considered to be our due; so^ after much pressing on our side, and 
some little reluctance on hers, she at length proceeded:— 

** It was not long after, this change had taken place in the prospects of 
Louis Girardot, that 9 rumour of a new war, in which the emperor was 
about to embark, spread throughout the metropolis, and while many a 
young heart beat joyously at the news, many a fair young cheek grew 
paler. Louis had grown more restless in his manner of late ; more of 
hia time was spent with his gay young cousin, and when he sought our 
society he was more silent and abstracted than even Paquerette Herself; 
and it was evident to alPthat there was something in his mind, which be 
was anxious to conceal. 

It was about the middle of winter when the final announcement of 
the approaching war was made public. It was one very cold morning, I 
remember well, we were all comfortably gathered round the po61e in 
Frangoise’s little lodge. The good woman had brought the journal and 
was spelling the news frbm it, and »when she had concluded, Melanie 
turned to Paquerette, who was copying music at the window, and said 
that it was a fortunate thing for her that he was not in the army, for 
it would no doubt be a hard campaign, dnd how many would depart 
who could never hope to return. , 

“ I gazed at Paquerette as these words were uttered, and saw that her 
hatid trembled violently. 1 had fancied that there was something bitter 
in the tone in which Melanie spoke, and I said to her laughingly, 

* Have a care, the war may reap better men than he. What need 
of Louis when there is his gallant cousin ?’ 

** Paquerette dropped the pen she held, and clasping her hands while 
she looked at me mournfully, exclaimed aloud, evidently forgetting that 
she was not alone, 

“ ‘ His cousin, his cousin ! would to God he had never seen him!’ 

I could scarcely conjecture at that moment, what could be the 
meaning of thi;^ bitter ejaculation, and was gazing on her as she sat 
silent and qibstracted, wondering at the cause of her aversion to the 
handsome young soldier, when a shadow darkened the.door of the lodge, 
and the young lieutenant himself stood before us. His eye fell upon 
Paquerette as ne entered—she looked full into his face, and slowly arose. 
Her love was prophetic. His eye quailed beneath that glance, and his 
cheek grew crimson. He did not speak, but bowed to all around, and 
Paquerette was the only one who moved ; she advanced towards him, 
and took, without uttering a single word, the arm which he extended at 
her approach. As he led her down the steps, I could see a shade of 
sadness steal over his open brow while looking down upon that pale face, 
and those upturned eyes gazing so meekly into his —1 felt that the hour 
of bitter gnef was nigh at hand. 

We were suimrised at this sudden intrusion, and this still more sudden 
exit from the loage, and we all crowded to the doorway to watch them. 
Round and round that court-yard did they slowly turn, and we could 
see each time they passed that Paquerette still preserved silence, and 
that the young man was pouring'forth in a low tone torrent of 
words, accompanied by vehement gesticulation, for which he was so to.*.- 

markable* . ■ 

He re-entered alode, and seemingly cheerful and contented, as if 4 
heavy Iqad had been taken off his mind. Paquerette had gone up 
stantly to her chamber* Of course we were not tardy in our inquiries 
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ig the subject of his busioess* He seemed almost ovm^vered 
Jt^e replied, 

‘ Paquerette is a generous noble-hearted maiden. I did no^ ^ink so 
much courage could be eontwned in so frail and delicate a £o9m, ItirM 
but with a sorry heart that I undertook this misdon.’ 

* What nussioaP excliumed I, in breathless alarm. 

< Only tile aimoiiineenient of my cousin ^Louis’s detcvndnatioa to 

become a man at )a3t» and to listen to the promptings he has long Sdt 
stir within him ; but he feared the effect which the sorrow of Paquerette 
might have upon his resolution, and, therefore, deputed me to the task of 
brewing to her the unwelcome tidings. But he knew her not, however; 
she was calm to the last, she listened in silence while I delivered myself 
of the well-digested arguments which Louis and 1 had been at so 
much pains to prepare together, all about his wish to for her alone, 
and such-like reasoning ; and when I had ended, she looked in my face^ 
and eamestly inquired, » 

‘ Does Louis himself desire this 

** * 1 was, in truth, overjoyed to be able to answer * Yes,* for 1 sbonld 
not have dared to have lied in answer to the searching glance by which 
she accompanied the words, and whpn I did reply, she merely exclaimed, 
in a low sad tone, o 

< ^Tis w€dl—’tis well, then, there was no need of so much disguise.* 

** ‘ And so our conference ended, for she had scarcely uttered these 
lyords ere she had down up the staircase which leads to her own 
chamber,* 

“ I trembled as he spoke—none but myself knew, nor could possibly 
understand the depth, the grandeur of the love of Paquerette, and none, 
I thought, could succeed so well in affording her comfort under her mis^ 
fortune, and 1 instantly flew to console her with the hope that she would 
unburden her sorrows in my bosom. She was standing at the window 
as I entered, gazing upon vacancy. Not a tear dimmed her eye, and she 
turned fiercely round as the sound of my approaching step fell upon her 
ear, * She vlarted and drew back, when I advanced, and star^ for a 
moment in utter unconsciousness upon my countenance. I took her by 
tile arm, and led her gently to the bed—that snow-white bed whereon we 
were seated when she had told me the story of her love. Once more were 
we seated there side by side, but u ith, oh, what widely different feelings! 
1 laid her head upon my bosom, and warmed her ice-cold hands in mine, 
and presently she yawned and stretched forth her arms hke one awaking 
from slumber, and said, in a low, hoai'se tone, 

“ ‘ Louis is about to depart, Georgette; he has other visions of wealth 
and honour than those produced by his profession; my love, which, once, 
was all things to his soul, is now discarded for idle dreams of and 

of riches. His cousin says that *tiB for me that he lon^ to grow wealtiiy; 
for me, dost hear ? for sue, Paquerette, who would have given aU tne 
riehes beneath the sun but to have recalled, for a short space, those days 
when we used to meet together unknown to all the woriGU*-when w 
worda could reaeh my very soul, even when they wm« spotlit isota that 
disay pai^petl’ 

She hid her face upon my shoulder, and sobbed aloud, wbila 
tears fell thick and fast upma her beauty head, and Z eoold onfy press 
her mere fondly than ever to my Wrt,Fwh|lh I eadaioiad t 

must take courage, dearest f^uerette. Adi young and esdeat 
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4 ouIfl p.aiL.t for ^lory at a time like this.. Lows ^11 retiim; Bb lore has 
made mm ambitious; fear not) his love will make bWbold» aad he^wiU 
come bade to us covered with honour and glory 

“ She laid her hand upon my am^ aad answered) solemnly,, 

“ * Deceive not thyself, dear Georgette, he will return no mosre. 
Twas all a drem then, and it is gone for ever—I shall see him no more. 
KuoWst thou ’tis as if hd were alreadty gone ? Dost thou remember the 
day when the dark-blue dove—the goIaen*eyed azurine'—flew from my 
hand through the open window: we saw her yet for a long time as ehe 
moved among the house-tops, we knew that she was there, but she was 
our own no longer. She had dreams of her old liberty, and cared not to 
return. Thou canst not have forgptten how she tried her wing, timidly 
at first and with precaution, and then, when grown more bold, how she 
soared to the sky, and was lost to sight/ 

“ I used my utmost endeavours to restore her faith in Louis, but nothing 
could root out this persuasion &om^ her mind. She saw him make aU 

S arations for tiis departure; she witnessed the tumult of his hope—the 
ambition which hiad taken place in his bosom of all other feelings, 
with so much calmness and resignation, that 1 began almost to doubt if 
1 had not exaggerated the power of her attachment. 

‘‘ The day of his d^arture arriveS. I had sat with him till very late 
on the previous evening, long after Paquerette had sighed^ forth her last 
farewell, and was up again with the sun to see him depart. How I re¬ 
member the cold gray mornjug, aud the desolate feelings I experienced, 
as I shivered along to the guard-house. The dripping eaves, the cold 
mist of the dawn, seemed to encompass me around like the icy breath of 
the grave; and I was so sad that I felt as if I were in reality about to bid 
an eternal farewell to Louis- He advanced to meet me with fearful and with 
a gasping welcome. I did not feel surprised at his sadness, for my own 
heart was like lead within my bosom. He was so overcome by grief, perhaps 
mingled also with self-reproach, at the step which he hod taken, that he 
had grown more expansive than usual in his manner towards me, for he 
pressed my hand warmly to his Ups, and exclaimed—^ • 

“ ‘ Dear aud kind Georgette, ever good and generous, how shall I ever 
bq able to repay thee ? Watch over Aer, Geoi-gette, when I am gone, as 

thou didst once, and with such fond care, watch over me, and if- * 

“ Emotion choked his utterance, and, pausing to brush the tears away, 
he resumed— 

‘‘ ‘ ’Tis strange—the hope—the buoyant courage, which my cousin 
has instilled into me are now deserting me when I most require them. 
1 fed not aa I should do at this hour, I am unnerved, and my thoughts 
all turn backward to the past, when they should be busy with the future. 
But then I 'have been all night long a prey to feverish visions, enough in 
truth to make a man superstitious who is about to depart he knows not 
whither, and to return be knows not when. 1 had paced my chamber in 
my restlessness and had opened my casement in the thirst for fresh mr, 
ere I yielded to the necessity I felt of taking some repose, but had scarcely 
sunk into a troubled dumber, when I v&s awakened by the fancy that 
the face of the sweet angel Paquerette was bending over me, as I sle^i^ 
and thought while Z yet in terror, that the vision faded into m* 

X acose tben^ for I coul^smqi no longer) and it was not rill tben--^' 
<<Toe first roll of the dram interrupt^ bis speedy and it waa^net riU 
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tbe stunning din Iiad ceased that he resumed, but hastily, for a moment 
a treasure. 

* I found upon the window-sill what thou didst so kindly leave with 
me last night, or I should have given it thee baek again, believe me. 
Thinking I should not again see thee before my departure, I gave it into 
the han^ of my cousin, who if ill return it to thge, for ^tis not seemly thou 
shouldst despoil thyself. I have kept but this token, which is of far more 
value to me than aught beside.’ 

As he spoke be drew from his bosom a bunch of the scarlet geranium 
which I knew so well; the blossoms were tied together with a long silken 
mesh of jet black hair, and he kissed it with fervour, 

I had not time to speak nor to deny, save by signs, any participation 
in the gift, for the drum again beat, and the conscripts were marshalled 
into marching order. He waved his hand once more, holding the bunch 
of flowers. His look of anguish I have never forgotten when he thrust the 
glowing blossoms into his bosom and seized Kis gun. I gazed into his 
race—a secret voice seemed to whisper that I was looking my last fare¬ 
well.I was right in my presentiment, for that same Louis Girardot 

—the painter—the poet—the pure-hearted—the gentle-minded, I never 
beheld again! , 

“ I withdrew slowly and In sadness from the spot. As I passed through 
the arch of the Tuileries, I was accosted by the lieutenant, who came 
running at full speed, and arrived panting and breathless before me: 

** * I have been looking for you this hour and more,’ exclaimed he, ‘ on 
the part of that greenhorn, Louis. He has sent me to return a trifle you 
left on his window-sill last evening, along with a bunch of red flowers 
which, forsooth, he keeps / But he is fool enough to declare that he 
will not avail himself of this, and my opinion, I may say it to you, for you 
are a true and gallant girl, that ne is doubly fool to refuse what is so 
merously given, so kindly withal, and with such good intent. He 
[warts with scarce a single sous, and he knows not wh&t a sorry life he 
will have to lead. Mqu Dieu, better be the dog of the regiment than the 
gueux^ <. . < 

“ He drew forth the object of which he was speaking, and hurriedly 
sought to place it in my hand. It was a bag of coarse, dark canvass, 
heavy with the coin of which it was full. ‘ It is not mine,’ exclmmed I, 
faintly, indeed ’twas not I who placed it there. It never has been pine. 
1 have nought to do with the gift.’ 

Mille tonnerres !’ shouted he, Hhis is no time for fine sentiments, 
there is* the last signal—the clarions are ringing—thou’lt give me the 
rest of all thy fine phrases when the campaign is over. Farewell, my 
girl, thou wilt better learn the value ere long of what thoy, seemest to 
despise. ’Tis well I am the only man among ye, and have some thought 
for the puling piquin^* 

“ The clarions rang once more—the lieutenant coloured to the very 
temples, and shouldering his sabre, ran with the speed of lightniog to 
join the troop, and was in another moment lost to sight., 

For me, I remained rooted to the spot, nor heedw the jeersand gibes 
of the passenp^ers, who took me for 1 know not wl^t. The truth flashed 
across my mmd. The secret of the dream of Louis—the vision which 
he had fancied to be some superfiatciral warning—that coarse canvass 
bag—belonged to Paquerette de Fonteaayl*' 
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MEMOIRS OF AN OLD ETON BOY. 

BIT CHARLES ROWCROFT9 AUTHOR OF TALES OF THE COLONIES; OR- 

THE ADVlgNTURES OP AN EMIGRANT.” 

Chapter XIX. 


Notwithstanding my usual impetuosity, I walked mv horse down 
to the ford slowly; for th© recent conversation of which I had been the 
unpremeditated auditor had given ri^e to new and pleasing hopes; and I 
felt a desire for leisure and quiet to analyse my feelings. Even the in¬ 
terruption of leaping over one or two hedges and ditches discomposed 
me; and I experienced a sort of irritation which is apt to beset one when 
any obstacle intervenes to disturb one’s musings. 

Various conflicting thoughts assailed me. I felt a glow of vtfgue de¬ 
lict as I dwelt on the words uttered by the beautiful Eaviniaand 
at the same time I was dissatisfied with myself for having come to the 
knowledge of them as a listener—unintentional as it was—in a way that 
might be considered mean and surreptitious. Then 1 began to speculate 
on who “ Lavinia” was ? Was she the daughter of the old gentleman in 
the brown wig, against whom my father had conceived so violent a pre¬ 
judice at the sale ? Moreover, the brown wig had positively outbid him, 
and bought the land as it were from under his very nose : and the indig¬ 
nation which so signal an affront excited still festered in my father’s 
breast, and he felt more mortified than he cared to express at having been 
thwarted in a favourite project by a stranger of seemingly no pretensions 
—except a strength of purse which my father heartily*desJSS^ed. 

Besides, some instinctive feeling told me that the characters of my 
father and him of the brown wig were diametrically opposed to each 
other; the latter priding himself nOt only on his possession of an abun¬ 
dance of those much-coveted representatives of wealth bearing the 
signature of Henry Hase,” but also on his custom of paying ready- 
money for what he bought—a practice which was altogether opposed to 
my worthy father’s habits and predilections.—Altogether I by no means 
felt confident of the smoothness with which the parties concernq^ very 
naturally desire should accompany affairs in wliich the heart is engaged; 
and I began to be tormentqp with the doubts and fears which are the 
usual concomitants of a nascent passion,—As I revolved these thoughts— 
having passed through the stream at the ford almost without being con¬ 
scious that* the water rose aa high as ray legs—I found myself opposite 
the green bank which had been the witness of my morning’s adventure. 

T)We was no creature in sight; so silent and still was all around me 
that the garden and the country about seemed to be absolutely uninha¬ 
bited ; and I experience^ R strange feeling of loneliness as I passed slowly 
on by the side of the river.—I did not like to stop lest it should look 
particular, and as if I hod some design in taking that course, which, as I 
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said to myself, I certainly had not; why might I not ride that way as 
well as any other ?—I naturally turned my head however in the direction 
of ^6 garden ; and indeed the house or rather cottage—that is to say a 
house in the cottage style—was a picturesque object enough. As I looked, 
I thought I heard cries which Resembled a pack of hounds, and I pulled 
up, rauier surprised, to listen; for it was not the hunting season, and I 
could not understand what was the reason of it. Presently the sounds 
came louder to my ears ; and then I distinguished the shouts of men and 
boys on the opporite ride of the stream to my right, and at the same 
time a female form came suddenly into view as if attracted by curiosity 
to learn the cause of the unusual tumult.* * 

I had hardly time to recognise the form of her whom I most longed 
to see, when, on a sudden, a large dog of suspicious aspect and foaming 
at the mouth scrambled through the hedge and made its way into the 
garden pursued at a little distance by a crowd of country people who 
kept on shouting with all their might “ Mad dog !” Mad dog T' to the 
extreme terror of the hunted animal; for certainly the violent vocifera¬ 
tions of the pursuers were enough to drive mad and make furious either 
man or beast of the sanest and most pacific disposition. To my horror I 
beheld the dog which bore all the cigns of fury and madness, rush on 
towards the terror-struck Lavinia who stood directiy in its path ! Stimu¬ 
lated by the *desire to save her from a dreadful death, and disregarding 
the danger of attempting to pass on horseback through a stream of great 
depth and »ith precipitous banks on both sides, 1 gave the spur to my 
horse and dashed into the water. 

To be over head and ears in love, it is said, is a most disastrous plight; 
but let mo be allowed to say, that to be over head and ears in deep water 
is no joke neither. This reflection I made afterwards, for at the moment 
the consciousness of Lavinia’s danger took away all sense of my own, 
and I thought of nothing but of mounting the opposite bank in time to 
prevent the terrible catastrophe which now I could see" was imminent. 
A few seconds sufficed to cross the stream, but when 1 reached the oppo¬ 
site side I bb^Aiue' aware of the impossibility of surmounting the steep¬ 
ness of a bank which it was impracticable for my horse to climb from 
the water. By a desperate effort, however, he got his fore-legs on the 
firm grass of the margin, and made violent struggles to raise himself up ; 
but it was a feat not possible to be accomplished. His efforts and struggles 
were in vain. He snorted and groaned, and it was with difficulty that 1 
could rit on his back, and all the while 1 was in an agony at the sight of 
the dog rushing on the poor girl, whom fright rendered motionless and 
helpless, when my struggling horse making a last desperate effort to gain 
the baM, turned over backwards into the river. 

All this which takes some time in the n^ation occupied only a few 
seconds in its action. 1 remember only a fearful shriek which ^struck 
my ears with terrible import as I was immersed in the water; I made a 
frantic effort to disengage one of my feet from the stirrup, when 1 felt 
myself overwhelmed by a tumultuous rushing of waters about my ears^ 
mid riien all was a blank ; I was senseless. 
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Chapter XX. 

When my consciousness returned, I found myself lying on a bed in a 
strange place ; but it was some time before 1 could make out wbat had 
happenea to me:—my predominant sensation was a strong taste in my 
mouth of gin and peppermint. It seems that I had been stripped and 
placed between warm blankets, and that all the means within the know¬ 
ledge of the inhabitaijts of the house had been had recourse to for my 
resuscitation without effect. The only surgeon near had been sent for, 
hut he was absent in a distant part of the county ; I was lying, therefore, 
as one presumed to be dead, or at least waiting to be pronounced so by 
competent medical authority ; and as my recovery was unknown to those 
who had placed ine where I was, I beeatne for a second time an uninten¬ 
tional auditor not only of some posthumous comments on myself as “ the 
deceased,” hut of a dialogue that^ut me in possession of some family 
secrets both curious and Interesting. 

The curtains of the bed on which I lay, were closed ; but I presently 
became sensible, from a suppressed whispering, that others were in the 
room who, I guessed, had been se»t to watch iny corpse; and my con¬ 
jecture was confirmed as the voices became gradually raised, by the 
following characteristic conversation :— • , 

“You’re sure he’s dead ?” said a voice which seemed to me to proceed 
from some elderly female. 

“ Trust to me for that,” replied a second ; “ I tried him only just now 
when you left the room to fetch the glass. If there’s life left, there’s 
nothing like a drop of gin or such-like—for the gentry I use brandy 
when they give it—to rouse it up. For it stands to reason, as I always 
say, If there’s any of the vital spark In ’em, tlie spirit will make it flare 
up—only with them as is drownded I give a little more because of the 
water which in course, weakens it in proportion ; and if so be as there’s 
life left then, as I say, the corpse can’t but swallow it—that’s myjtest.” 

This was said in a snuffling tone of voice, indicative gf wthe vocation of 
the speaker; and it seemed from a gurgling sound which followed, and 
the gentle clink of a glass, that my attendants were not unprovided with 
the usual requisites calculated to cheer the spirits on such occasions. 

There was a gentle smacking of Ups after this, and then the voice of 
the last speaker was heard again. 

“ And so you don’t know who the poor young gentleman is r—Well—to 
be sure ! And how unfortunate that your master isn’t at home! Oh! dearee 
me ! Well—as you say, it's very shocking ! and so young, too ! I de¬ 
clare, I never felt so downhearted and faint before—and the many''corpses, 
too—and some of them lovely ones—that I have sat and watch^ by !” 

“ Take another glass,” said the other, who seemed on this occasion to 
be the patroness and dispenser of the cordial; “ there’s nothing more 
harmful, as I’ve heard say, Jthan the smell of a dead corpse ; you needn’t 
be afraid of the drink, Mrs. Fogrum (who, I presumed, manifested some 
coyness at the invitation) it’s as mild as>milk, and it’s out of missus's own 
cupboard.” 

“ What! does Miss Livy keep a private store, and so young as she is! 
Well! I never should have thought it!” 

<< Miss Livy ? No I I mean Miss MoDrag<m; she’s mast^s sister*^ 

02 
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that is, his late wife’s sister; it’s she who keeps every thing in order i 
It’s not Miss liv^ that is my missus yet, eltilkough 1 am her nurse, that 
is^ wa8«-for she is too big now to be nursed except by a husband; and 
b^ween you and me, Mrs. Fogrum, that’s what she wouldn’t be disin¬ 
clined to ; but poor thing! it’s little of that she’s thinking of now ! But 
as to the cordim, it*8 out of her aunt’s own cupboard.” 

Well, to be sure I I must say that the old lady is a judge of what's 
good—a shade too much of the mint, perhaps—^it covers the taste for the 
gentry—but it's very comforting!” 

She [takes it for the qualms—as she says;—but lord love ye, Mrs.. 
Fogrum, take care not to call her ^ old' lady; it’s her tenderest point; 
and people are apt to turn rusty a bit when you tread on their corns, you 
know.”~ 

“ Trust me for that; I never give offence, not I, to the living nor 
dead.—Only half a glass more, if you please, ma’am:—Well—never mind, 
as you’ve filled it up, it would be a sin to waste it. So—Miss Livy takes 
on, does she ?” 

** Desperate!” replied her nurse and confidant; “ nothing can be like 
it! Such crying and sobbiilg 1 never did see before! And Miss Livy is 
not one of the crying sort, neither, net by no means, but all full of fun 
and frolic, and laughing at every thing. But now'she talks of nothing 
,but dying for grief—although slie never saw the young gentleman before, 
to my knowledge. He was a good-looking young man though—and ^rls, 
you know, Mrs. Fogrum, will be girls.” ... 

Mrs. Fogrum acquiesced by an affirmative grunt. . . . 

** And to be sure, if it hadn’t been for Miss Livy he never would have 
been brought in here, for the aunt wanted him to be taken into the stable, 
seeing that he was all sa wet and covered with mud too; but Miss Livy 
insisted, and would have her way this time, and all that’s been done 
almost has been by her directions; you wouldn’t have thought so young 
a thing had so much sense, only to be sure it was I that brought her up, 
as 1 mpy say ; and it has been as much as ever I could do to keep her 
away out of only as I told her it wasn't proper, which to be 

sure she couldn’t but feel; but we were obliged to tell her everj^ minute 
what was doing ; and when I told her that it was all over, and that the 
poor young gentleman was gone for certain, she fainted right away, and 
I feared almost that she was gone too. But she came to herself again 
after a bit, and there she is lying on her bed in her own room, and a- 
crj'ing and a-sorrowing so, that it makes one’s heart bleed to see.” 

Well to be sure it’s very shocking for them as isn’t used to it:—but 
what a mercy that the dog didn’t bite her!” 

No thanks to him that lies there,” rejoined the nurse;—“you see I 
had it from the gardener, who was told it by the man that was digging, 
and he was just resting a-bit on his spade and saw the whole of it.” 

“ And how did it all happen, pray ? 1 heard say, as I came along that 
the poor young lady was shockingly hit all over, and was ravings mad 
already; and that she barked dreadful.” 

“ Not mad,” replied the nurse, “ but only overcome-like, as needs was 
seeing that she might have been devoured by the horrid animal before 
any <me came to help her :*-but you see it was this way, as the gardener 
told me. The dog came running at her all mad and covered with froth, 
with bis mouth wide open, and poor Miss Idvy shrieked out, ^ Save me ! 
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save me !' but he—there—instead of saving her was frightened himself, 
and tried to save his own life, and he made his horse jump into the water 
and so he was drowned!” 

Well to be sure! But I thought the young gentleman was riding on 
the other side of the river ?” 

“ That couldn't be; Jbccause for why? He galloped into the river to 
save himself from the dog, as the gardener says, and you know mad 
things are always afraid of the water.” 

“ True,” said the wjitcher of corpses. 

And there,” resumed the nurse, “ I suppose he thought he should 
be safe: but poor mortals as we be we never know what is best for us ! 
And so the gentleman as I say was drownded!” 

“ Drownded he is sure enough, poor young gentleman,” ejaculated the 
other with a sigh,—“ And I must say who ought to know it and have 
watched so many, that lye makes a beautiful corpse! And don't you know 
who he is and who he belongs to 

“ That's what missus wanted to know. But there^s no name in his 
pockets nor on his linen—only his nitials L. C.” 

“ L. C. ? What does that stand for ? But the coroner’s inquest will 
find out all that of course, as thei? duty is. Will the doctor be here do 
you think soon ?—Who knows? perhaps he might bring him to life again! 
Those doctors do such things now-a-days ! Not that 1 should be agin it, 
though it would interfere with my business; but, as f say, I’m sure I wish 
the poor young gentleman could be alive; only he’s dead, tliat’s certain ; 
and 1 hope, ma’am, that you will put in a good word for me that is a lone 
woman, for I came at a minute’s notice and neglected every individual 
thing that I had to do at home for the sake of doing a pleasure to your 
missus and Miss Livy, and a body must live,* let otlier people die ever 

so.But it's a shocking thing, and as I say I never did feel so faint 

at heart in all my life before.” 

Take another glass, Mrs. Fogrum; it’s always allowed to refresh 
oneself a little in a sick room let alone a dead one as we may s^ ; help 
yourself; it makes me quite melancholy to see you»lmji>so sad and out 
of spirits.” 

There’s no more in the bottle,” replied that respectable functionary 
in a dolorous voice, occasioned doubtless by the grievous nature of her oc¬ 
cupation in watching the spiritless condition of the bottle as well as of 
the defunct; but don’t fetch any more for me; I am quite ashamed 
that you should have the trouble ; besides 1 don’t want any more; I don't 
indeed; but if you will, could you oblige me so far as to let me have a 
lump or two of sugar, and ever so little hot water—boiling if you please 
ma’am; unless it quite boils it don’t take the cold out of one’s heart! 
and sure mine is cold enough as is natural, for it’s weary work, that it is, 
to sit watching dead corpes all one’s life—that is when one is lucky 
enough to get a job—for business seems to me to get w'orse and worse 
every day.” , 

Here her voice dropped, as her associate retired to seek for further con¬ 
solation from her missus’s cupboard, and she fell into a low maundering 
in which “business” and “ corpes” ^ere indistinctly audible ; and in a 
little time, wearied, as it seemed, with watching for the return of the 
considerate nurse, a heavy breathing succeeded by a loud snoring) which 
it Struck me at the time was a most imprudent act of giving way to her 
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feelings, for it was enough to wahe the dead as the saying is, announced 
that my guardian was asleep, 

I raised myself up and peeped cautiously through the closed curtains. 
With one arm resting on the table; the fingers of«the recumbent hand 
still affectionately encircling the pedestal of the wine-glass, the much- 
enduring Mrs. Fogrum, overcome by her feelings> was buried in profound 
repose. Saving the measured sounds which proceeded from that most 
expansive and professionally ruby nose, all was still in the room and in 
the house.—I debated with myself for a brief gpace what to do under 
circumstances tliat were novel and embarrassing; for I was in the unso- 

{ histicated condition, between the blankets, of Adam before the fall;—and 
could not see my clothes anywhere about; altogether it was a position 
that furnished matter for serious contemplation. 

The room, I observed, was darkened by the shutters being partially 
closed, 03 was decorous and proper; but there >vas light enough for me 
to ascertain, from the appearance of a dressing-gown hanging from a peg 
near the door, and a boot-jack standing conveniently at hand, that I was 
in a gentleman's apartment. 1 had hardly made this brief survey before 
the door gently opened, and a slight rustling of a female dress gave me 
notice of the approach of a new visitor; for my acute senses informed me 
that the light tread whifth was hardly audible on th^ floor was not that of 
the portly nurse whose return I was expecting. The light tread, how¬ 
ever, was closely followed by that of another which evidently proceeded 
from one of a heavier person, and the two slowly approached the bed. 

** See," whispered a voice which I instantly recognised as that of La- 
vinia, and who I guessed was pointing to iny professional attendant— 
“ this is the way these people keep their watch !" 

“ What’s the odds, miss ?” replied her companion, speaking in a louder 
whisper ; “ the poor young gentleman is gone; and whether the poor 
woman wakes or whether she sleeps can make no difference to him!” 

*‘0h ! nurse I I cannot believe that he is dead ! Would to God that 
the surgeon would come !" 

It would use, miss; the poor gentleman is gone; quite 

dead ; and I’ll be bound, cold by this tim'O ; atid that's why Mrs. Fog- 
rum thought to get a bit of sleep before watching him at night, which of 
course she will have to do—and I have promised to sit up with her ; for 
it’s lonesome, as she says, sitting by oneself in a dead man’s room!" 

“Dead! nurse—dead! Oh no ! do not say that!—we must not give 
up all hope! Are you sure that every thing has been done that it is pos¬ 
sible to have done to restore his life! And he lost it in his generous 

endeavour to save mine ! Oh! nurse ! I shall never—never—be happy 

• ,«, * 

again! 

“You had better go back, miss, you had indeed. It’s not quite 
proper for a young lady to come into a young gentleman’s room— 
although to be sure,^ his being dead, as one may say, makes a dif¬ 
ference.” 

“ Nurse,” said the young girl, in a solemn tone, and with a decision 
which was evident even in her whispered accents—“ I will be sure that 
there has been no neglect Thei;p is no medical man to protect him ; 
my father is away; my aunt will not see hiiri; it was to save my life that 
he risked his own; and I say, I wiU be sure that there is no mistake in 
that woman’s supposing him to be dead when help might save him 
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Be eonvincedi then, miss/’ said the nurse drawing aside the curtma 
of the bed; “ you can see that the poor young gentleman is really gone, 
and then your mind wUl be at rest.*’ 

“ No, nurse ; not,at rest ; I never agoih shall be at rest; but I will 
seer 

It may easily be imagined that I never could forget such a scene as 
this ; it is still present to my mind as if it was yesterday.—In my heart 
I admired the courage of the girl in her visit to the dead; and my first 
impulse was to raise niv voice and assure her that I w^as alive!—But I 
know not what feeling restrained me; it was a mixture of feelings. 
Perhaps I had not time to make up my mind suddenly to appear alive 
again ; and seeing that every one insisted that I was dead, I thought 
it behoved me not to contradict in an unexpected manner such a weight 
of evidence, but to lie still as was becoming a decent and well-behaved 
corpse and resign myself to what might come next. Perhaps^ curiosity 
also was a powerful motive for my jtcquiesceiice.—I was lying as I have 
said between the blankets over which a sheet had been spread which I 
had pulled over my face ; but as my covering after all was more adapted 
to a dead than a living person, I had already begun to feel cold; besides 
my recent immersion was calculated rather to blanch me than otherwise; 
so that I considered 1 might pass muster, provided the examination was 
not too. particular, for that which the two old women had so positively 
pronounced me. Added to this,—for I will confess all,—despite the 
solemnity of the occasion and the feeling of veneration with which the 
conduct of the courageous and high-minded girl inspired me,—I was 
possessed with a certain feeling of fun which irresistibl)^ beset mo at the 
thought of the droll point of view in which the scene might be regarded; 
—in short I don’t very well know what I thought; and in the mean¬ 
time tile nurse drawing down the sheet disclosed to the poor girl the 
seemingly inanimate features of her lioro of the fish-hook. 

“It is!” slie exclaimed in a low and eaniest tone of voice, and 
although my eyes were closed, I fdt that she clasped her hands and 
gazed on me sadly ; “it is the same ! I knew it w'JisJ;;;^nd itVas for 
me that he died I Oh! this is sad indeed! But liere I swear that as 
his life was sacrificed for mine so shall my future life be devoted to his 
memory! No man shall ever call me his—there lies my husband ! and 
all my earthly love shall be buried with him in his grave !*’ 

“ La ! miss/' said her nurse, “ don’t say any thing so dreadful! There 
are plenty more husbands to be had—not but this was a likely youth 
enough, and Mrs. Fogrum who has had great experience, says . • 

“No! nurse ! you do not know all! This is my only hasband, and 
now I must bid him farewell” Saying this slie bent over my face and 
removing the sheet which her nurse had dropped over my head again 
during Ae expression of Lavinia’s rash vow of celibacy, she imprinted a 
mortuary kiss on my cold forehead. 

By what superhuman jpower of muscle T was enabled to keep my 
countenance at the reception of this valedictory tribute of gratitude and 
devotion is utterly incomprehensible to me!—But in truth, the incident 
vras rather of a grave complexion in this particular; it was like the per¬ 
formance, on her part, of a religious duty ; but I will not disguise in 
these confessions, that on my part the sensation of that kiss was so ex¬ 
quisitely delicious, that 1 would willingly hare been drowned a dozen 
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1 imej3 to receive an equal number of euch remunerations. It was from 
tbe bone perhaps, th^t the ceremony might ,be repeated, that I wu 
enabled, as I say, to remain perfectly sdll during the operation; although 
I felt my heart bump so und^r the blanket, that my. wonder was how its 
beating escaped observation.—I was powerfully tempted too as the warm 
breath of the young ^rl fell on my forehead to Return the kiss which she 
so devotionally bestowed. ^ 

And here it strikes roe that if a novel or romance-writer had to deal 
with this extraordinary scene, he would have m^anufactured from such 
materials an abundant quantity of dramatic and sfartling effects. In such 
hands I can imagine that the ingenious writer would describe the kiss as 
having been surprisingly returned ! And then the sudden shock! with 
exclamations to match (Oh ! Heavens! &c.,) and the piercing scream of 
the heroine (the candle is to go out of course) would have a very fine 
effect! The restoration to life of the inanimate corpse (by the way, 
why do all writers say “ inanimate, corpse —who ever heard of an 
animate one?) the restoration of the “ inanimate corpse” as Isay, would 
be ascribed to the soul awakening thrill of that kiss of reanimating love 
&c., &c., &c. !!! And then, the starting up of the defunct, and the 
ensuing embrace (of course) and the Ah^s ! and the Oh’s! and the 
fainting away of the lady, (always the best thing they can do under 
such circumstances, as it relieves them from all responsibility as to tbe 
consequences)—all this, I say, would have produced an accumulation of 
pathos quite overwhelming! 

Really, 1 regret that I cannot indulge in such a romantic description ; 
but the plain fact of the matter is that nothing of the sort occurred. I 
remained, as I have said, quite still; and the poor girl, after having 
uttered a deep sigh and let fall a tear on my face which ought to have 
affected me as a holy relic, but which, in truth, tickled me so that I could 
hardly refrain from putting my hand up to rub the place, retired witli 
the same noiseless step with which she had entered, closing the door 
softly behind her. 

I wjtfa no alone ; that is, with the exception of the undistur- 

bable Mrs, Fogrum, who having no sympathy with the touching scene 
which I have endeavoured faithfully to describe, had remorselessly snored 
through it all. But I was not inclined to remain any longer a passive 
victim to that awful indiction. Besides I felt an excessive longing to 
assuage the sorrow of the beautiful Lavinia, and to assure her of my 
ardent desire to deserve os a living man a repetition of the tenderness 
which she had bestowed on one whom she had deemed unconscious of her 


act of devotional gratitude. But I was puzzled to know what to do for 
clothes ; and the light was falling ; indeed it was now dusk, and the 
figure of my sleeping guardian loomed fantastically like a bundle of 
dirty clothes through the obscurity from the other end of the room. It 
was plain, however, that her senses were so completely steeped in forget¬ 
fulness imd gin that there was no fear of interruption from that quarter ; 
so that I was at liberty to do as 1 pleased unchecked and unobserved. 
Wrapping my sheet around me I got softly out of bed. The first thing 
tht^i 1 did was.to lock the door; then I looked about me, aa well as the 
increasing obscurity permitted, in order to have a better understanding 
of the locality ; and especially to see if there were any articles eff tqiparS 
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at hand of which I could avail myself to make a decent and respectable 
appearance as a resuscitated corpse. 

^0 one came to the door to interrupt me* The old nurse snored on* 
For a while I stood m the middle of the room with my sheet wrapped 
around me like a North American chief with his blanket, or an ancient 
Roman in his toga; but I^found that style of dress, however picturesque, 
most insufficient, for I felt very chilly, and I looked about anxiously for 
some warmer covering. I could see no clothes of any sort; and in my 
desperation I was at one-time inclined to despoil the old nurse of some of 
her upper garments and sally forth in that guise ; but presently, I spied 
a door in a dark corner of the room which I guessed formed the entrance 
to a cupboard. I stepped cautiously to the spot, and opened the door 
gently; there were various garments as I could dimly distinguish, hang¬ 
ing on pegs inside. This was just what I wanted ; I took down an armful 
at a venture, and brought them into the light, which was barely sufficient, 
however, to enable me to see. • 

To my extreme relief the first article that I examined proved to be a 
pair of—the most indispensable portion of a gentleman's dress ; but, as I 
perceived partly by sight and partly by feeling, of a fashion of the olden 
time; that is to say made to reach no Jower than the kqee. Moreover, I 
ascertained on trial, tliat they were by no means a good fit, for me at 
least, being intended as I surmised, for some gentleman who was short 
and stout, whereas I was tall and thin. However, such as they were it 
was bettor to have them than nothing ; so I put them on, though 1 had a 
notion that I cut rather a queer figure. The next article that 1 lighted on 
was a gaiter, and I quickly found another to match. As they were of 
the sort known by tlie name of “ long” they obviated the necessity of 
stockings, which was lucky. I thrust my feet into^ pair of carpet slippers 
which stood handy, and immediately proceeded to button the gaiters up 
my legs ; they were rather baggy, but by fastening them to the knees of 
their fellow inexpressibles I managed to preserve the connexion pretty 
well. A waistcoat which 1 found, next, and which happily was very long 
as well as very wide, prevented any unseeenly hiatus batwe^sn itself and 
the nether garment; and now I began to feel wanner and more confi¬ 
dent. 

I did not know what to do for a shirt; but as it w^as not an article of 
strick necessity although in deference to public opinion never dispensed 
with when obtainable, I was forced to do as the ICing of Prussia did when 
he had no bread—namely—go without.” But, in compensation, I foupd 
a roomy coat—too short in the sleeves—but that didn’t much matter— 
but most capacious in the skirts ; the colour was ambiguous*, I now 
wanted nothing but a cravat to complete my toilette. There were some 
towels bringing over a chair ; I tied one of them round my throat. As 
my head felt rather cold, and no wonder, after my cold bath—I groped 
in the cupboard for a hat; I couldn't find one ; but I felt something stiff 
and hairy which on examination 1 found to be a wig of the species, if I am 
not mbtaken, called a “ Bob.” As there was no time for ceremony, and 
as this covering was better than nothing, I pulled it on ; and then being 
full-dressed 1 bethought myself how I should best announce myself to tho 
family of the house, to return thanks for the hospitality which I had 
received, and to take measures for returning home, or for informing my 
parents of the events that had taken place by letter, according to circum- 
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Btances, and tho nature of the reception and iuTitation vhidb I might 
meet with from the amiable Lavinia, and the formidable Miss Me Dragon* 
—had not calculated howerer on the effect which my appemranoe in my 
new character was calculated to produce among the natives. 

There is one reflection which I must not omit to record in this place as 
it is in coufonuitv with the general tenour of these memoirs; and that is 
that I was now a^mut to appear, for the second time on my re-eutrance to 
life, in borrowed clothes, 1 had not leisure to dwell on the idea os other 
matters pressed upon me ; but I I'eniemher that if; struck me forcibly at the 
time ; and I was almost inclined, wearied as my spirits were with all that 
had happened to regard the matter with a sort of superstitious fear—for it 
seemed that the Demon of Tick" still held me under his dominion. 

These thoughts were put to flight by a restlessness on the part of my 
guardian, who at this moment exhibited signs of an inclination to rouse 
herself up ; but it seems that the cordial in which she had indulged was 
of a nature too potent to allow of more than a partial restoration of her 
waking faculties. She muttered some unintelligible words about “ lone 
woman" and “ not diiink,” and then, as I take it, supposing that she was 
at home, and yielding to the predominant desire to assume a recumbent 
posture, she tottered with her eyes half-open to the bed which I had 
quitted, and tumbling down on it with a crash that made the wood-work 
creak, in a few seconds she proclaimed, by the trumpet-toned notes of her 
nasal organ, that she was again fast asleep. Leaving her there without 
troubling myself with speculating on the surprise wliich the change of 
occupants might occasion to any inquirer, I unlocked the bed-room door, 
opened it, and issued forth into the passage. 


Chaptee XXL 

It was almost dark; but there was still light enough for me to see my 
way. ^ I proceeded to the end of the passage and descended the stairs, I 
observed and I met no one ; the house appeared as if unin¬ 

habited, or deserted. I traversed slowly and silently all the rooms on 
the ground-flooi’, all the doors of which were open, and still I met with 
no one. The silence and solitude of the house was positively chilling. 
Had I been of a timorous disposition I really should have felt nervous— 
especially after the late occurrences—at the dismal and dreary aspect of 
the place. It seemed as if every one had left the corpse by itself. I 
began to wonder if there really was any living creature on the premises 
besides myself. 

As I thus stood, a little perplexed at the oddness of my situation, I 
heard, as 1 thought, voices at a distance. 1 followed the sound to the 
pmot where the servants’ offices were situated, by a passage, which the 
obscurity of the evening had prevented me before from observing* A 
certain steamy and not unffagrant odour n^ade me aware that the sounds 
proceeded from the kitchen, which I was now approaching, feeling my 
way along the passage ; the low hum of several voices in a suppressed 
tone now increased, and 1 determined to make my way to what seemed 
the place of general assemblage. 

Stretching my hands out before me, for the spot which I bad now 
reached was qmte dark, I encountered tb« door, against which their per- 
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cussion made a slight shake. The only 'vfrord which I had heard pro¬ 
nounced within was “ ghost I” but at the little bump on the door wnich 
my hands made, the sound of voices suddenly ceased. I now felt about for 
the handle ; and the aert of scratching which this search gave rise to, 
produced a shuddering sensation within, which was sensible to me on the 
outside; and I heard a rustling of dresses and a scraping of feet, with a 
sort of scrambling noise, as if every one was pushing to get closest into 
the corner and furthest away from the door, in dread, as I learnt after¬ 
wards, of the awful visitant!" But when 1 opened the kitchen-door, 
and stood revealed to the sight of those who dar^ to look on me, such a 
pushing into the corner, and such a burst of shrieks and bcllowings met 
my eyes ant? ears as I never saw nor heard before nor since ! 

Among the terrified lot the cook-maid alone was able to find her 
tongue :— 

“ Help! help! it’s the drpwnded gentleman ! it*s master! it’s the dead 
corpse as has dressed itself in master’s clothes and w e shall all be dragged 
down to our graves ! Speak to it, nurse, do ; you have been sitting by 
it and you know the ways of ’em—do pray it to go back again and be 
buried qui^ly. Oh! murder! mercy! it’s coming nearer and nearer. 
Oh! Mister Ghost,—oh ! good young gentleman ! ^You know you are 
dead,—and oughtn’t to*be going about to frighten live people this way ; 
oh ! say a prayer some of you, do ! ‘As pants the hart for cooling streams !’ 
It's looking at me, it is ! I can’t stand it, I’m falling into a fit! For 
mercy’s sake, young gentleman, do fly away up the chimney! The crea¬ 
ture’s going to catch hold of me—murder! fire ! help!” 

Uttering those, and other incoherent exclamations, with which her ab¬ 
sorbing fear inspired her, her fellows keeping up a chorus of shrieks the 
whole time whicli almost drowned her voice, thefrajitic cook-rauid gather¬ 
ing momentary force from her despair, made a desperate plunge round the 
other side of the table, and was followed by the wliole bevy, who scam¬ 
pered off with loud cries to the upper apartments, leaving me master of 
the field. 

Altliough this was by no means the reception on whlcW^ad calcinated, 
I could not, on brief reflection, be surprised ; as, certainly, my appearance 
was as unexpected at the moment as my personal habiliments were ex¬ 
traordinary and equivocal; and such as could not fail to strike with terror 
and amazement the senses of the company prepared, as they had been to 
receive terror into their souls by their previous conversation on graves and 
ghosts and other earthly and unearthly subjects. But leaving things to 
take their course, and not doubting that the hubbub would have the effect 
of rousing into activity the superior Inhabitants of the mansion, to whom 
I should be better able to explain the circumstances that had occasioned 
the household tumult, I turned my attention to the bacon and eggs which 
were spread on the kitchen-table ; and feeling intolerably hungry, which 
reminded me that I had not yet dined, and that 1 had drunk nothing but 
cold water since breakfast, f sat down without ceremony, and shaving 
off a prodigious slice from the loaf, I matched it with a corresponding 
portion of the bacon, and proceeded to enjoy myself with great satbfac- 
tion. 

I was not allowed, however, to conclude my unghostly proceeding un¬ 
disturbed ; for after a few minutes I became aware, from the sound of 
approachbg feotst^, that people were approaching; and I guessed 
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tke tones of a male voice which were iiiow distinguishable, that the troop 
of females had received a reinforcement from the stronger sex, and were 
probably ^vanning to reconnoitre the premises. The correctness of this 
surmise was presently proved by the following ^^di^ointed scraps of a 
discussion which reached my ears from the hesitating party :— 

Ghost ? eh ? What do you mean ? A pack of fools! Ghost, in¬ 
deed ! Go on, cook. Where’s the gardener?” 

“ Here’s gardener ; come forward,—gardener ; gardener, why don’t 
you come : where’s your pitchfork ?” , 

Here I be ; but a potato-fork is not of much use against a ghost, Fm 
thinking ; this is parsons’ work to talk to such-like—it’s not in my line 
at all r ^ • 

Not in your line ? eh ? The man’s a coward! Where’s nurse ? 
Nurse—didn’t you say you saw the body lying on the bed, as before ? 

** I did, ma’am, as sure as eyes is eyes ; there it is now, for I’ve seen 
it not a moment ago, but Mrs. Fogrum was gone. . . 

“ Then she’s been flowed away with, poor old soul,” said the cook 
“ that’s for certain ! But if the dead young gentleman is thera he can’t 
be here, for nobody can be in two places at once.” • 

“ But a ghost may,” said one ef the maids, through her chattering 
teeth;—all shuddered. ’ 

“I declare,” exclaimed the gardener, who, stimulated by the aunt, 
had advanced sufficiently to get a sight of the apparition,—“ I declare, 
if the ghost isn’t tucking in the victuals, or may 1 never dig another 
spadeful! Dang it, I never heard tell of a ghost that eat eggs and bacon 
before!” 

“ And it’s drinking, too,” said the cook, who had edged herself forward 
under the protection of the pitchfork, so as to get a view; “as sure as fat 
is fat, the ghost Is a drinking ale out of the black-jack ! He might have 
taken the horn-mug, if it was only for look’s sake. Well—for a ghost, 
I must say ho makes a long drink of it!” 

I did make a long drink of it, indeed, for the ale was home-brewed, 
and 1 think J-^-over enjoyed a draught so much before, although it was 
out of the black-jack to the shock of the cook’s notions of a ghost’s gen¬ 
tility. And now having eaten and drunk, homely as was the fare, and 
having refreshed the inner man, I felt much revived in every respect, and 
prepared to confront even the formidable Miss McDragon, who at this 
point issued the most peremptoiy orders to her troops to advance and 
attack the intruder. 

Wishing to cut the matter short, I rose from my seat and made a few 
steps towards the door of the kitchen which opened into the passage iu 
which the group was packed in a very retrograding humour ; but at this 
demonstration the whole party with one accord turned tail, and as each 
struggled to get out first, in their jostling they got wedged in the narrow 
space, and then ensued another scene of uncontrollable fright, the maids 
screaming, the aunt scolding them all, and the old gardener bellowing 
louder than all the rest. As each supposed that the other had seea 
something more dreadful than had appeared to himself, the panic that 
possessed them was general and irresistible. How they contrived to 
extricate themselves from the strait in which they were jammed by their 
own unthinking endeavours to get out I do not know; the gardener 
being in the rear, and rather unsteady in his gait, fell down, and I seked 
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him by one of hia legs with the purpose of seouring him and of making 
him my messen^r to the rest; but the awful howl that be set up at this 
aggression on the ghost s part so startled me, that I let it rad he 
scrambled off on all-foucs before I cofdd recover presence of imnd to de¬ 
tain him; and his cry of mortal fear lending impetus to the flight of 
those who had g^ne befor^, they all rushed out into the front garden, 
and making their way through the gate never stopped till they met with 
the doctor on the road, to whom they explained, as well as they could, 
(all speaking at the sam^ time), the nature of the horrible occuirence 
which had driven them from the haunted mansion! 

In the meantime, furnishing myself with the candle, I sallied forth 
from the kitchen, with the hope of meeting with Lavinla,” who, I 
trusted, would have more sense or more courage than the rest of the in¬ 
mates whom my apparition had scared away. With thb intent 1 made 
my way back to the superior apartments, and as all the doors were open 
as before, and no one obstructed my pix>gres3, I quickly found myself in 
the drawing-room, leading from which was a smaller room, forming what 
is known by the name of a ” boudoir.’* 

There was a light in that inner room which I remembered was not 
there when I had passed tlirough the drawing-room before. Thought¬ 
lessly, and wrongly as I*now see that it was, I passed it without pausing, 
and as I entered it, 1 perceived her, of whom I was in search^ standing 
in an attitude of breatliless suspense, with her hands clasped together, 
and her eyeballs strained towards the unknown object, whoso almost 
noiseless approach she tremblingly awaited. As she caught sight of my 
figure, she uttered an hysterical scream, and would have fallen to the 
ground, but I sprang forward and caught her in my arms. She re¬ 
mained in them without sense or motion, and thei^ I perceived that she 
had fainted. 


Chapter XXIL 

Op all things In the world, a woman fainting in qsp’j?, $rms (lo a 
modest man like myself) is one of the most embarrassing, particularly if 
it hajfpens to be another man’s wife, for in such cases it is sometimes 
difficult to give a satisfactory explanation of the accident.—As it was, I 
felt the affair was awkward enough ; for if any one should happen to 
come in, I was aware that the position of the lady might be considered, 
equivocal, and that my own share in the matter would be open to ques¬ 
tion. Besides I began to feel alarmed at the long continuance of the 
faint, and there was no cold water nor bottle of smelling-salts at hand ; 
so that 1 was in no slight perplexity. 

I stretched out one arm, still holding the lady with the other, for 
somehow I did not like to relinquish the burden, and gave repeated and 
violent pulls at a belifrope, which made noise enough to bring assistance, 
if any one was within hearing^ and even to wake up the old body-watcher 
herself, if any thing could rouse her from her drunken slumbers. But no 
one responded to the sutnmons. 

Seeing the urgency of the case, and remembering the soul-stirring 
effect which had been produced on myself by the solemn kiss which the 
innocent Laviuia had bestowed on my supposed inanimate forehead, it 
struck me that a similar application mighty be efficacious in the present. 
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case o£ suspended animation. 1 ap|died the remedy accordingly ; first 
on tiie forehead, then'on the cheek, and lastly (to give it every clmce) 
on the lip^ repeating the latter several times, with an energy and per*- 
severance which could not have fktied to be QC>nviacing, to a casu^ 
spectator, of my interest and sincerity in the matter. , 

Happily I found myself on this occasion ap excellent physician ; for 
whether it was that my remedy was really effec^tual in. its vivifying effect; 
or that the faint came to a natural conclusion, in a short time she opened 
her eyes, hut encountering mine, instantly closed them again, and re* 
lapsed or seemed to relapse into a state of insensibility. I was imme* 
diately about tQ re-commence the application of my remedy, and had 
press^ her form more closely as a preliminary, when, by a gentle move¬ 
ment, she partially disengaged herself from my arms, and opening her 
eyes again, with a wondering and terrified expression exclaimed, 

^‘Oh, Heavens ! are you olive!” 

I am indeed/' I replied, and I, was abouf to convince her of the fact, 
by a repetition of the remedy which 1 had recently applied with so much 
success ; and, to tell the truth, I found this physical restorative (which 
I make known for the benefit of the public, as it is not to be found in 
the pharmacopeia) so pleasing a prescription to administer, that I was 
almost content to bargain for the anxiety of another faint on the part of 
the lady, for^the sake of the opportunity of putting my medical skill in 
practice a second time. Thus absorbed in the desire of its further appli¬ 
cation, I failed to hear the advancing footsteps of the crowd that was 
drawing hear till I was startled by the piercing voice of Miss Me 
Dragon:— 

“Here! Doctor! Help! Gardener—where’s your pitchfork ? Ghost! 
Ye pack of fools ! It^s^a villain! A robber ! a ravisher! A , . . 

“ Murder!” cried the cook ; “ all the fat’s in the fire. The ghost has 
got liold of poor young missus, and he’s devouring her like a cannibal!” 

“It was only a kissing of her—if it is a ghost?”—observed the 
housemaid, hesitatingly ; “La! it can’t mean her any harm if it’s only 
that.’*’ ^ ^ 

“ It didn't kiss her much like a ghost,” exclaimed the gardener; “ and 
ghosts don’t go about eating eggs and bacon and kissing gals! * I’m 
thinking it’s summut else !” 

“ It’s the identical young gentleman that was drowned that I'll de¬ 
clare,” said the nurse ; “ but how he has come to life again without the 
doctor’s help, and has dressed himself up in master’s clothes that way...” 

“ It's my corpse,” cried out my body watcher, making her way through 
the crowd still naif asle^ and more than half drunk ; “ it’s my corpse! 
and it’s a dirty trick it's playing me—so it is—to go about this way as if 
it wad alive ; nut it’s no more alive than a red herring. Leave me alone 
to deal with it; I warrant I’ll soon have it back again in it’s coffin safe 
enough.” 

“ Corpse! Ghost! Nonsense!” said the doctor, coming forward with 
evident surprise in his looks at my figure, but directing his attention to 
the lady. “ What is the meaning of all this ? Fainted ? But she is 
recovenng. Here some of you women come and take her.” 

At this moment Lavinia opened her eyes, but again encountering mine 
sle closed them blushingly. This was not unobserved by the doctor, who 
pardonably had his own susi^cions that there was something more ia all 
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this than appeared on the surface. For my own. part now that my fear 
traa remov^ of Lavinia being in any danger^ I began to view the aoene 
with some amusement. There was a sliglit struggle as 1 thoi{||ght on tlie 
pwrti of the young ladjj to free herself from my arms ; but as this only 
made me press her more closely, it seemed to me that either from the 
fright which had not yet left her, or from some other motive she acquiesced 
in the present arrangement and gave no further signs of motion ; but 1 
felt her heart fluttering under my hand. 

While I stood thus there was a violent ringing at the outer gate bell, 
and as some of the spectators of the scene were rather shaken in their 
nerves by the recent events and had not yet recovered their self-posses¬ 
sion, there was a slight tremor visible among them at this fresh summons, 
as they could by no means be sure that the next ghostly visitation might 
not arise from without instead of from within. While they gaped in won¬ 
dering suspense at what was to come next, Miss McDragon having relin¬ 
quished her scrutiny of my* person to, turn her head in the direction of 
Ao door, to* the partial dismay of the company, measured footsteps were 
heard approaching ; they stopped ; were resumed; then they approached 
again ; and presently amidst the breathless silence of all present, including 
the doctor who was at a loss to kno\\ what all the matter was about, in 
stalked the master of the mansion my old friend of the* brown wig. 

At first the domestics were evidently inclined to regard his identity as 
apocryphal; his coming at such a time, under such circumstances, in a 
manner so unexpected, and at a moment so critical, invested his appear¬ 
ance with a something of the supernatural. As he advanced, all made 
way; even Miss McDragon I observed was struck with astonishment; 
nor perhaps was he less surprised at the appearance of the group, and at 
their silent looks of wonder and amazement The doctor said nothing, 
but continued his hold .of the lady's wrist as if he had forgotten to let go 
of it; I held her in my arms, not quite clear whether I was most pleased 
or embarrassed A^ith my burden, but as no one volunteered to take her 
from me, I might have • held her there to this day, for any thing that I 
know to the contrary, if the spectre in the brown wig hnA not, broken the 
spell which seemed to entrance the whole assemblage 

“ Lavinia ! sister! what is the meaning of all this confusion ! And 
pray, sir,” said he to me, “what are you doing with my daughter?*' 

“ And pray, sir,*' chimed in Miss McDragon, recovering at once her 
confidence and her tongue, “ what have you been doing with my niece ?" 

At these two questions, like a volley from a double-barrelled gun, the 
daughter and niece suddenly sprang up and uttered a faint scream, accom¬ 
panied by a stifled sob, and a general quivering of her frame, showing 
that she was still under the influence of hysterical emotions; and her 
limbs refusing 
again, but at a 
her in a chair. 

While this was talcing place the old gentleman, with a coolness that 
was remark^^lo, looked first at one and then at another, as if seeking to 
ascertain from their individual aspects what all this gathering of tho 
household meant; lastly, he concentrated his regaids on me, and then it 
was he seemed struck with the singularity of my personal appearance; 
and to his extreme astonishment p^ceived that 1 was dressed up in 
famUiar garments^ which he recognised as his own. 


to support her, she would have sunk back into ray arms 

sign from her father, her nurse received her and placed 
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My coat!” he exclaimed. 

All the company turned their eyes on the borrowed coat with which I 
Was enveloped, and* as their fears had now subsided in respect to my in- 
corporeal condition, they were open to the impression vAiich the incon¬ 
gruity of the article with my personal dimensions was calculated to pro¬ 
duce on an unthinking populace; their sensations were manifested oy a 
general titter, espe<naUy from the female portion, subdued however, by 
their consciousness of their master’s presence. 

** My waistcoat! and my breeches ! and my gaiters!” continued the 
old gentleman. 

The company gazed at the waistcoat, the breeches, and the gaiters, and 
the tittering increased. 1 looked at them too, unconsciously doing as . 
others did, and my eye at the same time catching a glance of Lavinia's 
countenance, I fancied I saw at the corners of her mouth, notwithstand¬ 
ing her apparent insensibility, a lurking smile:—I began to feel very 
awkward. 

*‘And by all that’s sacred,” cried out the old gentleman, growing 
almost excited,—“ by the Bank of England! my wig!” 

1 clapped my haua to xny head at this exclamation, for realty I had 
forgotten that 1 had it on, and hastily snatching olF the accusing article, 
held it at arm'^length by a little tail which was attached to it behind and 
formed u conyeRent handle, as if inviting its owner to resume possession 
of It. But the removal of that disguise revealing my features more fully 
to view and ^making my youthfulness evident, the angry old gentleman 
whose suspicioTts were now fairly roused, putting his hands into his 
breeches-pockets as was his wont when he intended to be particularly 
energetic, at the same time rising up on tiptoe with both feet and setting 
his heels down again with a strong shock indicative of firm determination, 
made a step in advance towards me ; and in slow and measured tones 
concentrating in their expression all the authority with which he was 
invested as master of the house, of the wig, and of the young lady, he 
asked me that question which is sometimes so inconvenient to be 
answered : , ^ 

“ Who the devil are you !” 

But here the doctor, who was the most considerate of the company 
(as doctors usually are), interposed professionally ; and observed that the 
first thing to be done was to attend to the young lady ; adding, as I 
thought a little maliciously, that although her faint seemed to continue, 
her pulse fluttered in a manner that was most extraordinary! 

Take her to her own room,” said the old gentleman in a tone smack¬ 
ing of some severity:—“ I don’t like borrowing of clothes any more than 
I like borrowing of money, and least of all do I like borrowing of daugh¬ 
ters,” said he, casting at me a suspicious glance i there is something in 
all this that I don’t at all understand !’’ 

t 

“ But I think I do understand it all,” broke out Miss McDragon with 
a fierce air; ** It’s all a plot!” But here the insinuations of the duenna 
were cut short by another loud peal at the outer bell whWh was kept 
up vigorously by some impatient applicant who, it seemed desired instant 
admittance. 

“ Well 1” exclaimed the old^ardener, as he retired potato-fork in hand 
to attend the summons, here’s more ghosts, or visitors, or summut ; 
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the house seems turned topsy turvy this night with one thing an^ 
another—-Miss Livy and all I It seems that some folk have come to 
{rick fruit from other folk’s garden without leave! ^nd it’s just like ’em. 
—■they’re sure tb pick Ihe best!—now if it had been the old one - . . • ” 
I am waiting/’ repeated the old gentleman, to me, for an answer 
to my questionwhat bqpiness have'you in my house, young gentleman ? 
What business have you in my clothes ? Ami pray, sir, if you have a 
name, if you are not ashamed to it, what is it ?” 

“ Leander I Leander !” exclaimed a voice, which I instantly recognised 
as my mother’s, who now rushed m with eagerness, followed by my fether, 
with visible concern in his looks; “ Leander—oh—my dear boy! what 
^have suffered!” 

Leand^I then thia young gentl^aA^ name is Leande^” smd the 

A wirWTk’H" ^ ^ > 

** Leander, replied myl^ther yes: Leander Castleton; my name 
is Castleton, and this young man is my son, sir.—But in the name of all 
If^hat’s silly, Leander, what hdve you been about ? and what is the mean¬ 
ing of all this story that wc have heard ? We were told that you were 
l^wned (here my mother embraced me again)—and I don’t know what! 
Your horse found its way home with • its saddle off and plastered with 
mud ; and in the name ^f all that’s unaccountable what nkes you wear 
that droll dress ? and ^hy do you hold that wig in youPhand iu that 
odd way ? Tell me all the story at once/’ 

If there’s a story to tell,” said the old gentleman, with more polite¬ 
ness than I was inclined to .give him credit fox*, ‘‘ he can tell it to us at sup¬ 
per.—I am aware,” he added, addressing my father, that you reside 
six or seven miles from this place, and that you possess a large estate in 
the county; so, as this is your son, why he is neither a poacher nor a 
robber but still the affair requires explanation ; and, as 1 say, he can 
tell us all about it at supper; and the sooner we have it the better, for 
I am just come from town, and I am quite famished ; I never eat on the 
road—only a waste of a half-crown—for they never give you time to 
get your money’s worth!” «— * 

This suggestive harangue cleared the room of the domestics, and after 
some mutual compliments and felicitations on all sides, we were sum¬ 
moned to the supper, which had been prepared iu another room, the old 
gentleman handing in iny mother, and my father gqllanting Miss 
McDragon, while I followed modestly by the side of Lavinia, but not 
daring to take her hand, nor did she seem able to lift her eyes from the 
ground. This bashfulness on both sides a lady of great experience has 
since informed me, is one of the surest symptoms of the disease, for, as 
she explains the matter, true love is always timid/’ This is too impor¬ 
tant a point, however, to be discussed at the end of a chapter ; besides 
the justice of the proverb will be best explained by the sequel. 
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Chapter VI. 


THE CAMP OF FIRST HIVISIOH. 


^ On the banks of Chumie Tpater, when summer time did fall, 

Was Macomo's lovely daughter; darkest of them all. 

P'or his bride a soldier sought her,—a winning tongue had he ; 

On the banks of Chumioj^ter, none so darjc as she. 

about the beginning of November, 1846, that‘ after a wearisome ride oi 
some forty or6fty miles, Colonel M—and myself at last reached our dqn^ 
tination, the camp of the first division of the army in Kaffirland, which 
lay about .fifteen miles to the eastward of Fort Beaufort, in a picturesque 
nook, on the wooded banks of a small stream called the Chumie, neSS 
the mlssionarjlfitation and former residence of4he political agent a1 

Block Drift.. W 


The spot selected for this permanent encampment, was situated in whal 
in colonial phraseology termed a “ hoek,” or basin, formed by the re¬ 
entering gorge in a branch of the Winterberg range of hills, through 
whioK gendy meandered the cleat waters of the Chumie, whose opposite 
banks were here crowned by a spur from the Amatola mountains, and 
their dark-wooded heights boldly towered above the eastern horizon. 

Block Drift had, in the previous month of April, been the scene of a 
hard-fought engagement with the Kafiirs, wb^ after the loss of our 
waggons at Bum*a Hill, we retreated here with a quautity of captured 
cattle, but closely followed by our barbarous foe. It had, however, now 
for a long period been undisturbed by the war-cry of the savage, and as 
we approached over a neighbouring height, on surveying the well-ordered 
regulanty of the canvass city beneath us, apparently—as seen from a 
distance—ensconced amidst the bright verdure of a wilderness of mimo¬ 
sas, backed by tbo commanding hills in its rear, partly encircled by the 
gleaming waters of the Chumie, and the whole scene glowing under the 
last rays of the evening summer sun, it required but little stretch of fancy 
to person!^ this “ tented field” as the reposing image of Bellona, over¬ 
shadowed by the emblems of peace, and quietly slumbering in the arms 
of the Afincan dryads and naids of the sylvan scene. 

Nor (fid a closer approach to the^camp beliia its more distant appear¬ 
ance, but only more clearly showed the milit^fy master-spirit which per¬ 
vaded throughout. 

All evinced the regularity attendant on stricter order and dis¬ 
cipline ; but though the British sol(fier stood bere as eg^t on his post, 
though his arms glittered as brightly, and &bugh he ttw RS proudly as 
if pacing in front of St. James’s Palace,—in person, and general 

appeamnee, he evinced unequivocal tokens of the many hardships and 
privations of a protracted and harassing canq^ti^. His grim yisage 
now shadowed by moustache and beard, weathm^heaten 6y rain and 
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wmd—by sun and dew—had assumed the appearance, and apparently the 
consistence, of old and well-seasoned oak;—the once bright scarlet of 
Sritain’s blood-red garb, was sadly sobered down to a dark and dingy 
maroon—whilst, the nether garments, well patched and strapped with 
leather, bore evidence* to the hard service they had undergone, and 
showed but few signs* of the materials of which they had been originally 
fashioned. 

Beneath all this disguise, amidst all the privations of this unsatis¬ 
factory warfare, the bold bearing and undaunted look stamped these 
hardy veterans, as of th&t same fearless race which had fought and con¬ 
quered at Cressy and Agincourt, at Victoria# and ^Waterloo—and more 
recently on the banks of the Sutlej and Indus,—whilst led on by a 
#>ugh, a Napier, and a Harry Smith,—had caused the far east to re¬ 
sound with the loud fame of their gallant and immortal deeds! 

The insertion of the following extract from a letter written at Block 
Drift during the period abof e alluded to, may not perhaps, here be 
deemed quite out of place:— • 

“ After the toils of a burning hot day, the camp, in the quiet stillness 
of the evening, presented a beautiful jight as it suddenly appeared to our 
view, on surmounting ^ne of the undulating green slopes thickly dotted 
with the flowering mimosa, characteristic of this parvqf KafGrland. 
Notwithstanding the excessive heat, the country, from the cflEect of the 
late rains, is now of a beautiful emerald green, strongly contrasted with 
the white canvass city spread out at our feet. 

‘‘ Colonel Slade, who commands the first division, has the name of 
being a first-rate officer, and^n approaching his camp, every thing 
whiem met our sight appeared fuUy to corroborate this opinion, for aU was 
in the highest state of military oraer and regularity- The force at pre¬ 
sent under his orders consists of a party of Royal Artillery and Sappers 
and Miners, some of the 7th Dragoon Guards, the 27th, 45th, and ^th 
regiments, part of the Capo Mounted Rifles, besides the native levies 
under my superintendence ; the latter amounting when j^seqjbledjlto be¬ 
tween 1600 and 2000 men of every colour, shfilj^e, and size, 

** The first person I met on entering the camp was Sir Peregrine Mait¬ 
land, who had lately arrived from Waterloo Bay ; he kiudly invited me 
to dinner and introduced me to my immediate commandant, Colonel Slade, 
whose frank, soldier-like manner was highly prepossessing. •The ^neral 
had come to Block Drift for the purpose of having a conference with some 
of the Kaffir chiefs, the result of which is that they have been required 
to give up 20,000 head of (plundered) cattle, 2500 muskets, and ^to 
evacuate entirely this side of the Chumie ; fourteen days* tftce has beien 
granted them to consider of these terms, at the end of which, if they b© 
not complied with, hostilities are to be renewed, 

Macomo, Sandilla’s half-brother, says he has had enough fighting, 
and U so anxious to resume his old habito of daily getting drunk at tiid 
canteen of Fort Beaufort, tRat he is delivering up as many arms and 
cattle as (so he says) he can possibly collect 

Yesterday evening he made his appearance in camp, having brought 

—.— ■■ ■ ■ .. I,. . I, . . . 

♦ Not Post Victoria, in Kaffirland. 

p 2 
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in a few dozen rusty firelocks, and I seized the opportunity of being in¬ 
troduced to this renowned warrior, who, during the last war of 1884, 
committed such depredations on the colony, To my surprise, instead of 
finding him in all the beauty of unadorned nature, or merely enveloped 
in his leopard-skin kaross, 1 beheld a mean^lodkmg old man, evidently 
the worse for liquor, with a bare and closely-shaved head, a most villan- 
ous expression of countenance, as black as my boot, and rigged out in a 
blue diplomatic uniform, plentifully bedizened with gold lace, and said to 
have been a present from Lord Glenelg! 

“ I commenced the conversation by telling hiih, through an interpreter, 
that his fame having reached the remotest limits of the world, I had come 
from England purposely to behold so renowned a hero, and hoped I saw 
him in the full enjoyment of health. His swarthy majesty, after listeniA 
with royal condescension to this eloquent and appropriate address, widely 
opened an enormous mouth and displayed a most capital set of teeth, but 
remained so long in this unaccountable and ludicrous posture, that at 
Iwt, losing all patience, I in a most*^ uncouftier like manner turned on my 
/heel, and proceeded to examine his brother ‘ Ned,’ and a chief counsellor, 
or Pakati, whose name has escaped my memory. Both these illustrious 
individuals were in the pRmltive Kaffir costume, consisting merely of a 
sort of Etruscan mantle of ox-hide, cast over thg shoulder, much in the 
same fashion as Hercules is depicted with the Nemean spoils. However, 
the Illustralcd London News has so faithfully pourtrayed these * gen¬ 
tlemen in black,^ that I shall waste no more time on the subject. 

On the arrival of my baggage-waggon with tent, &c., this will be my 
head-quarters, from whence 1 shall be able successively to visit the dif- 
posts, occupied the various native under my charge, and 
widely scattereJbver esery part of the country ; however, nothing in the 
fighting way can be 'done until the expiration of the present truce, and 
although Sandilla shows some disposition to be saucy, it is generally 
imagined that the war is at an end, in which case we shall have had the 
trouble of coming here for nothing. 

“ This morning at daylight, 1 had a delightful bathe in the Chumie, 
enjoying, under a beautifol clear cascade, all the luxury of a shower-bath, 
canopied with dark foliage, from whence was suspended the oblong matted 
nest of a pretty little bird, resembling the baya of India, which, as you 
may recollect, builds its waving habitation in the same manner over the 
tanas and l^wries. 

" After breakfasting at the mess tent of the 90th, I paraded one of 
my Fingoe corps, and Falstaffs regiment was verily a joke to it; some 
of these sable warriors being armed with assegais, others with dubs, a few 
with rusty firelocks of most approved * Brummagem’ pattern, some das- 
sically habited in check shirts of uncommonly scanty dimensions, enjoying 
ed fresco the absence of inexpressibles; whilst others, who possessed such 
superfluous artides of dress, were Innocent of shirt, jacket, or any other 
covering. Their xnanoBuvring fully corresponded with so soldier-like an 
appearance, and I would give a trifle to haVe them paraded for cockney 
edification in Hyde Park, alongside of the Household troops! 

The heat m the small canvass bell-tents, with which government 
provides the troops in this colony, and in one of which I am now writing, 
passes belief; the thermometer at this early hour of the forenoon is 
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standing at 113 deg.* Yet spite of all this grilling—with the exception 
of my eyes being affected by the glare—I never felt better in my life; 
but the tents are complete furnaces, enough to fry a salamander; and after 
concluding my epistle, I shall stroll doittn to the banks of the Chumie, 
in hopes of finding shade, and some degree of coolness beneath the thick 
foliage of its overhanging* trees. 

“iVbfe, 7/A, 1846.—After concocting the above, I was fairly driven 
out by the suffocating heat of the tent, and taking my old double-barrelled 
gun, 1 wandered along the edge of the river, in hopes of getting a few 
shots at quail, which at this season are very plentiful, or falling in with 
some' of numerous little black-faced monkeys often seen gambolling 
Sere amidst the branches overhead ; but coolness was the chief object of 
my research ; and wearied with the pursuit of this phantom, I at last lay 
down under a shady bush, and what with the excessive sultriness of the 
atmosphere, and the gentle" murmur oj the stream, soon found myself in 
the land of Nod. I was aroused from my slumbers by a rustling in the 
thick underwood on the opposite side of the brook, when my attention 
being drawn to the spot, I saw an animal in the act of drinking, then 
crept down another, and a third. '^here was something peculiar in the 
movements of these unknown creatures, which caused me to pause ere I 
let drive both barrels amongst them—when, ere I pulled the trigger, one 
of them, after drinking, suddenly rose on its hind legs, ami to ray asto¬ 
nishment they proved to be neither more or less than Kaffir women, who, 
closely wrapped in their garments of hairy skins, looked so like the beasts 
of the chase, that I was within an ace of being guilty of woman slaughter! 
Had such an accident occurred, and Mr, Prlnglef been still in this world 
to record it, what a strong case would he not have made of the barbarous 
transaction !’* * 

•At the period of our'^arrival at Block Drift, the state of affairs scented 
to prognosticate‘a speedy terminatiofi of tlie war. Macomo, weary of 
fighting, and longing for his accustomed carousals at Fort Beaufort, was 
bringhig in arms and cattle by driblets, and negotiating for tlio surrender 
of himself and family; whilst Sandilla with his followers, bivouacked on 
the other side of the Chumie, had obtained a further cessation of hosti¬ 
lities, under pretence of considerwg the terms of peace proposed to him. 

When these terms were first named to Sandilla, it was intimated 
that Sir Peregrine Maitland would be glad to have a personal con¬ 
ference with him at his (the general's) tent. Sandilla demurred. “ In 
my country,” said the officer who held the parly, it is customary for the 
young to come to the old;” ‘‘and in ray country,” replied the son of 
Gaika, “ we conclude peace on the field of battle, not in camp ; let your 
general come here.” 

There was a catting sarcasm in this allusion to the “field of battle,” 
whither the exulting Kaffirs had so lately followed our troops after their 
reverses in the Amatola ; but the insolence of the barbarian was at the 
time passed over, apparently unheeded, or deemed unworthy of notice ; 

• As the summer advanced the averiage height of the glass in these tents was 
120 deg. and upwards. 

t This adventurer, I believe a broken down schoolmaster, is, in his writings, 
one of the greatest detractors of his fellow countrymen ; and shooting Kaffir 
women and children, is a charge ho frequently brings against not only the ewnists, 
but even against British troops. 
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however^ as I'cgards tlila said interview, the mountain being unwilling to 
go to Mahomet—Mahomet was fain to go to the mountain. 

The 'apparent result of this conference was, further delays, and pro¬ 
longed truces, in order—as Sasdilla now said—to give him time to col¬ 
lect the arms and cattle required; during all this negotiation, a force of 
nearly 10,000 effective men was lying idle, tho\igh in perfect readiness, 
and straining in the slips to be at their barbarous foe! 

But the object of the wily Kaffir was evidently to procrastinate and 
gmn time, until the grass should wither under the summer heats, and 
with it he* foresaw, must also cease our means of transport, and conse¬ 
quently all hostile operations for the ensuing year. 

Block Drift being now likely, for a most izidednitc period, to form my 
head-quarters, 1 resolved, whenever duty allowed me to be there, to make 
myself as comfortable as 120deg. of Fahrenheit would admit of. Accord¬ 
ingly, on the arrival of my baggage-waggon,' it was duly inserted into 
the line of defence, composed of those vehicles which ran “ Africander” 
fashion round the precincts of the camp ; the horses were securely fastened 
to its wheels, and whilst it served as a snug habitation for my attendants, I 
pitched a large marquee for my own residence, and was admitted, through 
the kindness of Colonel Slade and the officers of the 90th, a member of 
their excellent mess, where I soon found myself quite at home; nor can I 
omit this opportunity of testifying the obligations 1 was ever under to that 
splendid corps, whilst serving under their gallant chief, who always 
afforded mo every assistance and support in the execution of my several 
duties. 

Time, meanwhile, wore on apace, day followed day, and week was added 
to week, all passed in a succession of ifflerviews and palavers with Kaffir 
chiefs, consultations wMi missiohftries, truces constantly renewed, the oc- 
sional delivery of a few rusty firelocks, starved oxen and lame ponies ; -in 
short, in most able iiegotiatiDus on ftie pai-t of Sandilla and his coadjutors 
for the evident purpose of obtaining delay. 

Tho*excessive heat to which we were exposed at this idle period, is not 
to be conceivedwhether it were owing to tho situation of the camp, 
surrounded by hills, and placed in a sort of basin, which concentrated as in 
a common focus tlie fiery paiticles of heat, or to the inadequate means of 
shelter afforded by the sm^l, single walled bell tents, it is certain that, in 
the course of a long experience of life passed under canvass in India, I 
never felt such inconvenience in this respect, as during my occasional 
and temporary residence at Block Drift. 

The delights of so enviable a state of existence were enhanced by clouds 
of dust, sometimes raised by a sharp south-easterly wind, at others by 
the burning breath of the north, which, sweeping over the great Karroos, 
came like blasts from tho infernal regions to fry our eyes out of their 
sockets, to shrivel up our parched frames, and with the assistance of the 
now vertical sun, to blister the delicate hands, cheeks, and nose of some, 
whilst on others it produced the equally unpreasant effect of causing deep 
bloody fissures on the lips ; a source of cruel martyrdom whenever the 
moutn was brought into play, either for the purpose of eating, speaking, 
or having a hearty laugh, for such we oft-times indulged in, spite of our 
manifold discomforts. 

The iuconveniences above alluded to were pai^tioulariy felt by the pos* 
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lessors cf Itik vrhite skins and flaxen locks; these poor fellows’ hands and 
fkee Were n)^t 2 ently> spite of grease and pomatum, an entire mass 
of blister and sores: and one unfortunate wight I remember, whose dis* 
figured countenance fevcT recalled to mind a well basted rich plum* 
pudding! 

Nor were the swarthiest and most weather-hardened amongst tu^ 
entirely proof against these united attacks of the scorching Fheebus and 
£ery £olus of the south; and never did I more strongly a^ocate against 
** repeal’’ than after theJdrst regular peeling my face experienced at their 
han^, for instead of the usual blistenng process, it used in large flakes to 
Plough off its outward covering, and then, snake-like, shine forth in all the 
timing freshness of a new garment. 

In addition to this excessive heat, we were moreover sometimes exposed 
to the opposite extremes of wet and cold, OccasionaHy, afftr experiencing 
whirlwinds of simoon-like,blasts, dense masses of cloudff would gradually 
congregate along the summits of the surrounding hills; then wo^d follow 
a perfect calm, a death-liko stillness, as if exhausted nature were at her last 
dying gasp; the most unaccountable feeling of heaviness, lassitude, and 
languorappeared at once to pervade man andbeast; the horses despmdingly 
hungthetr heads, the lowing of the oxen had in it a low, plaintive, ana 
melancholy sound—alh Nature, animate and inanimate, appeared as in g 
trance, when suddenly, during tbis dreamy stillness, forked vivid lightning 
would dart from the electric charged vapours, tbff thunder erashra ovq|'« 
head in deafening peals— ^ 

--Kot from one lone clou<l, 

ererj rnou m ap now hath found a tongu^ 

IVzateriera answurstlirough her misty shroud/ 

Back to the Amatola, who call on her aloud ! 

Next came down—not torrents of rain—^but very sheets of water, deluging 
in an instant the camp, over which then ofteiywept a furious chilling blast, * 
uprooting many'a frail canvass tenement, an®bfiging their now drenched 
and shivering inmates to seek refuge wherever they could, creeping for 
warmth under blankets, sheep skms, horse cloths, or other co^ring7 which 
might be at hand. 

Ye grumblers at the mutability of pur English climate, be reconciled to 
your fate, when reflecting on these weather-cock propensities of a South 
African summer—for in flie course of a few short hours I have often here 
seen the thermometer sink from 120 deg. in the shade, to within a few 
degrees of the freezing point! 

Such, however, is the unaccouiitable salubrity of this distant part of 
the world, that— in spite of these great and sudden variations of tem¬ 
perature, together with exposure to Its utmost ii:dluence, added to a life 
of inactivity (with the solmer a frequent cause of sickness), there was 
little or no serious illness among the troops; but the intolerable glare^ 
combined perhaps *with the above causes, occasioned many cases of 
ophthalmia, and most feeliogly could I, as a fellow-sufferer, sympathise 
with the martyrs to that painful and distressing disease^ 

Thf nature of my duties, as I befora^bserved, obliged me to be more 
frequently on hOfseWk than within the precincts of the camp. I kept 
six horses in constant work, one set, consisting of three (for myscuf, 
attendant, and a sumpte^ animal), relieving the other, which during my 
absence enjoyed a short period of rest, and recruited their strength witu 
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CUU^ food as tho neighbourhood of afforded, ^ 

gcanty s^ply of barley or Indian com; 1^ owing to ^p^^uffideooy 
and mefeency of the means of transports and the d^tanee of land 
carriage,* there was always some screw loose in tl^o coi 9 pii 8 aariat depa^- 
ment, by which the army was often but indifferently ^rupplie<i both with 
provisions and dry forage. ^ i ^ 

This sort of Bedouin life, passed in the <yen mr, even 

during the hottest weather-—to the aweltenng closeness under canvass at 
Block Drift;, in thdse fiimace-like tents, to escape from whose smothering 
influence, I frequently mounted my horse and galloped fortli in quest of 
fr^h air« 

Yet the inmates of that camp, coined as they were for so many 
to its limits or^imr immediate vicinity, still managed somehow to a 
pate ennui, anft loll time to ti&e best advantage. 

At hour o| "reveflC^ wWl^t the yonng mom wag stiB in 

** russet dad, parties might he leen stroKog dawnT^wkh camp-stool and 
towels in hand, to the wooded banks of the Chumie, for the purpose oi 
performing their matutinal ablutions. 

The stream, at the distance of a stone's throw fix)m the camp, leapt in 
a mimic cascade over opposing rocks into a deep, clear, and transparent 
pool, overshadowed by a magnificent tree, the character of whose dark 
milage bore a close resemblance to that of the northern yew, whilst its 
gigantic arms extending like those of the Italian pine,f overcanopied 
bnght walls of blossoming \erdure, from whose waving boughs gracefully 
depended an aeriel city of hanging nests, thickly peopled by the Indian 
baya bird; which reflected in the waters belOw, often seemed to rest on 
^e hard, smooth, sandy flooring beneath their transparent surface. 


• In a more shady spot, 

More sacred and sequestered, though but foignod, 

Pan or Sylvan^never bathed^ nor Nymph 
Nor Eaunus hflaed 

At the gray dawn of day, this embowered spot was as silent and secluded 
as coul^ have been desired, even by the Naids and Dryads of the sur¬ 
rounding scene; uutenanted then by aught .save the chirping tenants of 
the waving nests—some stiay rakish monkey, returning maybe from a 
nocturnal revel—or the dusky attenuated forms of a few Kaffir women, 
bearing on their heads, towardfh^ camp, heavy burdens of grass and 
firewood, who picking their way^'^s the stream over the slippery frag¬ 
ments of rock, would, for a second, ^ause to scan the white forms of the 
Amaglezi (English), and then, with noiseless tread, pursue their course 
rilentiy. > 

Far difierent a$ di^ advanced, became the scene at this now frequented 
tp wiuch tite ewliers and camp followers all eagerly crowaed, as 

that most uilsomautiQ quo of 

their soiled clothes. 

lio human form divine, in shades of every hue : white, bhiok, brown, 
and yellow, miglrt^w be viewed in nature^ most unadorned rimjdieity 
of garb, as Englishmen, Fingoes, Mulattoes, and Hottentots rosbed pro¬ 
miscuously into the stream, whose heretofore pure crystal waters, now 


• "Hus rmght have been easily obviated by disombarkiDg the stores at the 
mouth of the Buffalo River instead of at Algoa Bay. 

t Probably the “ ge^ bout,** or yellow wood tree of the colonists. 
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Rubied aud^efiled^ seemed angrily to frown on such unprecedented 
intrusion. 

Gentle Chumie ! beneficent Naid! thy kindness was, spite of such 
casual frowns, universailpr bestowed alike on all; and without thy cooling, 
shadowy, and reaving influence, sad indeed would have been the £ate of 
yon sun-stricten, heat-blasted camp! 

The early %oming bath was, therefore, generally speaking, the first 
move of the idlers of the camp; then followed, maybe, a lounge to the 
cattle kraal, to examine and descant on the merits of the horses either 
freshly captured from, or ^ven up by' the Kaffirs. After breakfast 
i^me would stroll down to the former residence of the political agent for 
ah part of KafSrland, where Macomo (who had now surrendered) was 
his numerous wives and children, comfortably located, in a sort of 
shed or outhouse—to him a princely palace! 

The Kaffir chief, here to his heart’s content, revelled in beef and 
brandy—the fbrmer in govemmenlr rations, the latter the gift of his 
many visitors from the camp, who, to the importunities of his queens for 
“ nSzelah/’ were equally profuse in gifts of tobacco ; in short, never was 
there a more complete setlif beggars than the whole of this said royal 
family, and even the eldest princess; the fascinating Miss Macomo— 
amidst the deepest fliitations with her many admirers amongst our young 
officers—would ever solicit, in the most engaging and irresistible manner, 
their “ sixpences,” as a token of affection. 

Others amongst the numerous worshippers of dolce Jar niente^ might 
be seen lounging listlessly about, throwing the assegai, or bartering with 
Kaffir women for brass armlets, beaded ornaments, or bundles of grass ; 
till at last the excessive heat would drive all hands for shelter, either 
under the waggons, to some arbours rudely fashioned of boughs and 
reeds, or else to the banks of the Chumie, with its cool, clear waters and 
refreshing shades. ^ 

Then the sporting characters of the force got up races and steeple¬ 
chases ; but the education of the Kaffir ponies in the important point of 
fencing” had been sadly neglected, and consequently masny were the 
‘‘purls” over hurdles, and “spills” into ditches wherewith they indulged 
their venturous riders; two or three broken heads and dislocated 
shoulders being the sad consequence of this want of civilisation amongst 
Amakosa equine species. 

Still, spite of broken heads, these sporting performances proved a wel¬ 
come occupation and amusement, both to officers and men ; they used all 
to flock down to the race-course, and at the conclusion of the equestrian 
performances, purses would be made for foot-races amongst the soldiers, 
which were frequently contested with the greatest spirit; in sliort, every 
thing was done by our considerate and able commander, Colonel Slade, 
to make all as happy and' comfortable as the circumstances of the case 
would admit of. Altliougli a strict disciplinarian and an acknowledged 
good “drill,” neither men or officers under his command were harassed 
with useless parades or weaiying field-days; and why should they ? 

Whilst the “ Re^Iars” were thus allowed to re'fet on their 
some of the native levies occasionally afforded us a little amusement aa 
well as instruction, by “ playing at soldiers” after their own fashion. 

1 bad been authorised to [form a body of “ irregular cavalry,” and 
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accordingly mounted a portion of the Fingoe levy on boifOEi^ or raibor 
hfdf-starved ponies, captured from or surrendered by the enemy; to 
identify them if stolen from the Camp Kraal, <»: being otherwise not 
forthcoming, they were all neatly hogged’’ mid docked.” The General 
would take upon himself to grant neither saddles nor bx^dles for the use of 
my embryo corps, and as the gallant hcarsom^ were likewise mostly un¬ 
provided with trousers^tbat very requisite part of equestrian equipment 
—and in some cases et^ually guiltless of shirts and jackets, it must be 
acknowledged, though with pain I make the admission, that they scaicelj^ 
equalled in appearance the 7th Dragoons, and that my‘^Blacks/’ if 
brigaded with the Household troops, might possibly have been thrown 
somewhat in the shade by the better appointed “ Blues.” 

Still, though I say it who should not, the “ Irregular Horse” was 
certainly a most striking, and imposing looking corps, and those Afncan 
“ sans culotte” “ Black Guards” thus served up au maturely always 
reminded me—such is the force of early associations—of what I had in 
school-boy days, read of the Numidian cavalry of Hannibal, or Jugurthal 

These ebony death and glory boys” were headed by au ensign of the 
90th Light Infantry, who beemne thereby suddAly exalted (though without 
the pay) into a Lieutenant^C^onel of Cavalry, whose staff consisted : the 
adjutant, of a late seijeant-major of cavalry, a dnmk(!fn old fellow, longsinoe 
discharged from the service ; whilst the post of quarter-master was filled 
by an ancient pensioner of infantry. With such tools and such mate¬ 
rials to work on, it will not be matter of surprise if the Fingoe irregulars 
—spite of bare backs (both in men and horses), soon by their bnlliant 
performances elicited universal admiration, and ‘^witched the wondering 
camp with noble horsemanship.” 

Although, 08 I have remarked, the 1st division was little troubled with 
unnecessary drills, brigade field days and other—in this case—useless ex¬ 
hibitions of pipe-clay and mar^.etism ; the gallant native levies were occa¬ 
sionally called upon to displ&y their own peculiar mode of bush fighting, 
and to ^initiate their Buropean companions in the elaborate mysteries of 
African warfare, and the levying of “black mail.” 

For this puipose the services of the cattle kraal were greatly in requi¬ 
sition, the oxen being taken to some neighbouring pasture under the 
guardianship of one portion of the native troops, whilst another body 
enacted the part of assailants, and endeavoured forcibly to carry off th^ 
herd. 

This attack and defence of what is held most precious in life by the 
natives of Southern Africa, soon brought into play all their characteristic 
attributes of savage warfare, the plunder of cattle being ever the chief 
object of hostilities in this part of the world; and both parties forgetting 
the mimic nature of the contest, and carried away by.^thejmpulse of the 
moment, frequently engaged in this guerilla fight with such earnestness 
and good will, as to render the whole scene one of considerable interest 
and excitement. 

The wily ambush, the sadden rush on their prey, the savage war-cry, 
the thrill whistle with which, as if by a ebarmea power, the mtffir urges 
forward and controls the most numerous and refractory herd—all was 
enacted to the very life, amidst a well-sustained fire of nwoketrjr; and 
if no Uvra were lost during this animated rehearsal, U was oertamly not 
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owin^to'i^y spirit of foi:bearance displayed by the respective combatants, 
but rather thanks to the'blank cartridges with which their pouches were 
filled. 

The chief sufferers In fray were the unfortunate oxen, who in the 
course of these sham fights udderwent all the painful vicissitudes of actual 
and real warfare. They were captured and re-captured, seized, and liberated 
a dozen times during the day; and what with firing, shouting, whistling, 
and blows, the poor devils were, on the conclusion of the fight, well nigh 
scared out of their seved senses, driven nearly to madness, and completdy 
so off their legs. ^ 

Captain Hogg's native levy was particularly well trained In such 
^‘cattle lifting’* warfare. It consisted of about 600 Hottentots, whom 
this active ^nd able ofGcer had brought into an admirable state of effi¬ 
ciency, and they had* during the course of the campaign rendered the 
most valuable services, a great portion of the roughest work (where 
there was so much roughing) having devolved on them and the Capo 
Mounted Rifles. 

Whenever a hard day’s fag was required, cither to escort convoys, to 
take charge of captured cattle, or dislodge sl formidable body of Kaffirs 
fifem the fastnesses of^ the bush, Captain Hogg’s corps was sure to be 
called upon, and both commander and men were admirably adapted for 
enduring the hardships of this sort of rough guerilla tt arfaro. * 

Active, enduring,-and wiry,—unimpeded by aught musket and 

cartouche belt, without the encumbrances of tents or commissariat, 
equipped in the easy and serviceable dress of a broad brimmed “ Jem 
Crow” hat, a fustian jacket, leather “ crackers,” and shod with light 
“ veldt-schoon,”—these hardy, willing fellows, would at a moment’s notice, 
at any time of the day or night, at any season Or in any weather, start 
ofl' whenevci' required ; and with their indefatigable leader somewhat 
similarly attired^ and “footing” it along at their head (for he made a 
point of sliaring all their fatigues and privations), figquently accomplished 
the most astonishing marches, both as to time fmd distance—inarches 
winch would have utterly crippled any European troops of tlie army. 

Sucli had been, since nearly the commencement of the campaign, the 
life led by this active partisan leader and his tawny guerillas ; from that 
period they had been constantly engaged with the enemy, had captured 
and conveyed back to the colony great numbers of cattle, ever acted as 
skirmishers and pioneers to the army, in short, in every way rendering 
the most efficient services. 

Captain Ilogg has lately returned to England, to reap,— it is to be 
hoped,—tho reward for his indefatigable exertions during the last 

Kaffir war. 
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Her Birth—Her Arrival in Paris—The Rue dc laFeroimcrie—The Diamond Ring 
—Jean Du ^rri —Lebel—The Supper—Her Conquest of the King—Her Em¬ 
pire Over him—^Her Marriage*-Hatrcd of the Choiseuls—Court Intrigues—Her 
i^eseutaiiou. 

« 

Vaucouleurs, in Lorraine, has been destined on two different occa¬ 
sions to give birth to women who have exercised a remarkable influence 
over the rortunes of France—the first to exalt them when they were at 
the lowest ebb—the last to degrade \hem in their fullest splendour. At 
the commencement of the fifteenth century, Joan of Arc was born, and 
when barely twenty years of age had rescued her country from the yoke 
of England, and firmly ei^tablished Charles VII. on the throne; her 
name has come down to us bright with glory, unsullied in maiden fame, 
and the only regret that her memory awakens is the cruel manner of her 
death. In the same village, nearly four centuries and a half later, while 
the career of monarchy in France was yet unchecked, another Joan was 
born, who, in her twenty-fourth year, became absolute mistress of a king, 
the vilest France had ever known, whose vices powerfully aided that im¬ 
pulse which swept his successor from the tliroue of Charles VIL, and de¬ 
luged the country in blood; her name also has reached us, but with no 
halo of glory around itj with no reputation save that of personal beauty, 
and regretted only because the circumstances attendant on her death 
were equally public and nearly as cruel. 

Jeanne Vaubernior—in after years the celebrated Madame du Barri— 
first saw. the light at TOUCouIcurs, on the Meuse, in the year 1744. All 
that is knowd of her family is, that her father, Gomart Vaubernier, was 
an obscure official in the farmer-general’s department; a position which 
enabled him to induce a rich contractor named Billard Dumonceau, who 
happened to be passing through Vaucouleurs, to hold his infant daughter 
at the baptismal font. Fifteen years pass away, in the course of which 
Gomart appears to have died leaving liis widow and daughter in such 
poor circumstances that they were fain to abandon their native place and 
seek an existence in that city which is in Fraitce the haven of every one’s 
wbhes, the ai'ena in which the battle of life is fought with the greatest 
prospect of success. At the period of which we spe^^Ueanne Wubor- 
nier tier mother set out for Paris, with no mone)vt»\ true, but not 
witihout hope, for the young have it implanted in theirxiaXire, and what 
mother ever gazed on the beauty of her daughter without predicting a 
future brilliant as hope could paint it. 

It never entered, however, into her wildest dream to imagine the 
dazzling height to which that daughter would one day be raised, nor is it 
on record timt she ever witnessed the first lapse from the path of virtue 
which led to the bad eminence the fallen one eventually achieved. For 
the mother’s sake, let ua hope she died while poverty was still her daugh¬ 
ter’s only crime! 
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Neither could Jeanue Vaubernler, as she traversed the streets of Paris 
ia the rudo wicker-work waggon which bore her from the country, with its , 
long team, and heavy crealung wheels, have pictured to herself that the 
time might come, when her own magnificence should eclipse the splendour 
of all the gay equipages which now bespattered her humble vehicle, of all 
the grand hotels at which she now gazed with so much astonishment, and 
of all the luxury of lace,*and diamonds, and rich liveries which now met 
her eyes at every turn ! She, who had nothing but the beauty which her 
mother so fondly cherished ! 

But beauty had, long before her time, wrought wondrous miracles. 
A little turned-up nose had nearly subverted an empire, and—rustic as 
she was—hers was not a mind to be insensible to the uses to which charms 
such as she possessed might be turned. It would seem by the sequel, 
whatever were the anticipations she formed, she did not fail to profit by 
her natural advantages. 

Arrived in Paris, Madame Vaubernier addressed herself to the only 
person who could render her any assistance. This was Jeanne’s rich 
godfather, now M. Dumoneeau, who acquitted himself to a certain 
extent of the obligations he had assumed by sending his god-child to be 
educated at the convent of Sainte Auye and by affording some trifling aid 
to her mother. Ilenqpforward, we hear nothing more either of her who 
claimed the closest affinity in blood to Jeanne, or of him who had vica¬ 
riously undertaken a parent’s duty. Even when a king’s mistress and 
revelling in all the delights that power and wealth could give, her heart 
was never hardened towards her kind, and it may be justly assumed that 
she would not have neglected her mother, had she lived to witness the 
change in her fortunes—nor altogether have abandoned the rich con¬ 
tractor whose vocation vmust of necessity have made him a court suitor, 
when her word had become law. Her only gritf in the midst of the 
dissipated life she led, may have been the loss of her mother—a promi¬ 
nent regret that-death had prevented any demonstration of gratitude to¬ 
wards the man who had sliovvn her kindness in her earliest need. 

Her stay at the convent must have been a brief one, for at ther age of 
sixteen we find her apprenticed to a Madame Labille, viarchande des 
modeSy in the Rue de la Feronnerie ; but, in adopting this new calling, 
which was not held in the highest esteem, perhaps from a sentiment of 
respect for her family, she changed her patronymic to Langon, under 
which name she was for some time known. 

Before we speak of her career in the Rue de la Feronnerie, and we 
shall do so with discreet brevity, it may be desirable to describe what 
nature of street it was and what its attractions for the roues of Paris who 
haunted'it. 

The Rue de la Feronnerie, in which the best king who ever reigned in 
France was assassinated, was one of the oldest streets of old Paris, ^d, in 
the middle of the eighteenth century wore an aspect which in spite of 
the changes effected by a sanguinary and destructive revolution, and the 
improvements of the empire* and the restoration, still speaks of the past. 
Built against the antique church of the Innocents and covering one of its 
four sides, it looked in one direction on alleithat was most sombre, on the 
other on all that was most gay—on the gloom of death and on the glitter 
of life. On one side was the cemetery, on the other the market place. 
The old church of the Holy Innocents with its octagonal tower and the 
black crosses of the cemetery, occupied the space which is now the 
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market; and the high tombs, the pillory^ ^hich stood on the site of the 
present Halle atu Draps, and the grat^ galleries which formed three 
' aides of the cemetery and were filled with skeletons, with lofts above them, 
containing countless skulls-—what was called, in short, the Chamier des 
Innocens—all these objects cast a gloomy shadow on the neighbouring 
houses at whose feet thousands of market-women set out tneir daily 
produce, and where numberless public writers drove their busy trade. 

The Rue de la Feronnerie consisted altogether of dressmakers’ shops, 
which were celebrated throughout Europe, and^ shone resplendent with 
their bright wares, and gaudily painted signs, and were remarkable for 
their widely projecting pent-house roofs, beneath wlilch all that could 
please the eye for brilliancy of colour and beauty of form, was displayed. 
And the crowds who thronged thither were as remarkable as the street 
itself. Mousquetaires, red, black, and gray, with all theiri/rompene,” 
unfledged abbes, amorous clerks, sated marquises, aged councillors, knights 
of industry, gallant swindlers, gulls of all descriptions, and lovers of 
pleasure of every kind, filled the shops, and lounged over the counters 
from morning till night, talking soft nonsense or whispering insidious 
proposals to the pretty grisettes, whose lively tongues, and mocking 
laughter, offered no impediment tQ the full employment of their busy 
fingers. The atmosphere of the street had also a character of its own; 
delicate perfumes mingled their odours with those of the vegetables set 
out on the pavement—and musk and mer6chale contended for the palm 
with thyme and celery. 

On one hand might be seen servants with baskets on their arms, dic¬ 
tating love-letters and farewells to dirty half-starved public writers in 
ruffles ; on the other, gorgeous carriages covered with armorial bearings 
filed beneath the cemetery walls, while every brefTth of air set In motion 
the signs of the shops,*’which bore, in letters of gold on azure or vermi¬ 
lion ground, inscriptions such as these : — A la Poupee de la Rue Saint- 
Honor^, au Secret de plaire, it la Toilette de Lesbie, au Kiroir des Graces, 
or, k la Ceinture de Venus. In short, the Rue de la Feronnerie was an 
epitome of Paris in the eighteenth century. 

It was in one of the shops in this street that Jeanne Vaubemler, or 
Mademoiselle Lan^oii, took Iser first lessons in the science of coquetry, 
and acquired the art of dressing and decorating herself with the taste 
which led to many subsequent triumphs. Her enemies often disdainfully 
reproached her with this, her early career, which she never, however, 
attempted to deny, but always admitted with the utmost frankness. 
There is no end to the number of lovers she is said to have had while in 
this condition; they are enumerated without reserve in the Gazetier 
Cuirasscy and the Gazette Noire^ works which were got up to ^parage 
her at the instance of the Duke de ChoiseuI, but which are filled with a 
thouswd iftipossible lies. Still, although these statements are false, there 
is no ooubt that the career of Mademoiselle Lan^on was as little respect¬ 
able as can well be imagined, for it was not long before she fell into the 
haiida of the infamous Madame Gourdan, whose name has become 

inseparable, in the scandalous chronicles of the time, from that of her 
protegSe^ % 

Madame Gourdan, whose profession is characterised in Spanish comedies 
as th^ of veiled lady — o, term which needs no further explanation— 
was me mistress of a house which had two entrances-—one in the Rue 
St. Sauveur, and the other in that of the Rue des Deux Fortes—two 
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fltreeto which still form a right angle with each other*- Those who cared 
nothing for public opinion, entered by the latter approach—the timid, or 
the hypocritical, by the former, which wore the appearance of a picture 
gallery, kept by an Auvergnat, named Ouradou, who ostensibly dealt in 
the works of the Flemish masters. 

Pretending to examine the collection, the soi-disant amateur would 
stroll negligently to the end of the gallery, where, unobserved, he might 
disappear by a door which closed of itself behind him, and admitted him 
into a dressing-room of Jiarge dimensions. Once there, he could trans¬ 
form himself as he pleased ; if a citizen, he could put on the costume of 
a dragoon or a procureur; or from a grave counsellor become a dashing- 
looking sailor ; cover one eye with a patch, mount a pair of moustaches, 
or put on a president’s wig. The disguise effected, Jie tried another 
door, and thus, withoat having been suspected, he had passed from the 
Rue St. Sauveur into the Rue des Deux Portes. When it suited his 
convenience to return, he resumed hia proper dress, and sauntered again 
through the establishment of the apocryphal picture-dealer, who gained 
large sums of money in this trade without selling a single picture. Ho 
might Ipse his own soul, but never a single Fleming. 

Into this double house, which was «o extensive that none evei' met on 
its private staircases, 4r in its retired cabinets and saloons, Madame 
Gourdan attracted the pretty and not inexorable modiste oC.the Rue de 
la Feronnerie, and to one of Mademoiselle Langon’s disposition, it needed 
no upry great outlay of eloquent appeal to induce her to adopt a course 
of life which promised ease and splendour for the mere sacrifice of her 
good name. She was easily won by the picture set before her eyes of 
fine dresses and rich ornaments, with a dazzling perspective of luxury 
and magnificence, and made no difficulty of resign\pg her quasi-virtuous 
position as a modiste^ and her undoubtedly uncomfortable quarters in 
the Rue de la Feronnerie; exchanging her cold, cheerless garret, for a 
couch of down, artd her days of toil for a life pleasure. 

It was under the roof of Madame Gourdan, that Jeanne Vaubernier, 
or Lan 5 on, first met the Count Jean Du Barrl, the brother of the man 
whom she afterwards married. He was one of the greatest rouh of his 
time, and found no place so congenial to his vices as the house of Madame 
Gourdan, who, besides the ordinary lures of her profession, added to them 
the attraction of high play, and drew together not only all the libertines 
but the greatest gamblers in Paris. 

The sort of life that Mademoiselle Lan 9 on led may be readily imagined 
without appealing to the pages of the Gazette Noire ; one adventure 
that befel her is, however, too characteristic of the laxity of the morals 
of Louis the Fifteenth’s nobility to be omitted. 

Amongst the most noted of the gamblers who haunted the saloons of 
Madame Gourdan was the Marquis de Baudron, a petit^maxtre of first- 
rate elegance, who wore the richest lace and the finest diamonds of any 
man in Paris. He had laid 9 wager with a knot of his dissolute com¬ 
panions that he would obtain the favours of Mademoiselle Lan 9 oa with¬ 
out having occasion to untie the strings of his purse. It was a hazardous 
adventure, for La Gourdan was not one whom it was easy to get the 
better of;; however, M. de Baudron remained true to his purpose. 

One evening he made his appearance in the saloon, wearing a mag¬ 
nificent diamond ring. Madame Gourdan was seated at lansquenet, 
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vrith Mademoiselle Lan 9 oa at bee side^ and surrounded [by a number 
of young noblemen, more or less dissipated. As he drew near the table, . 
the apartment was absolutely illuminated by the splendour of the jewel, 
which he displayed In an easy, careless way. ^ ^ 

Heavens exclaimed Mademoiselle Lanjon, ‘‘what a superb diamond 
you have on yoyr finger !” 

“ It is yours, mademoiselle,” replied De Baudron, with the magnificent 
air of Louis the Fourteenth ; “ pray accept it as a souvenir ; only, allow 
me myself to deposit it to-morrow morning on your necessaire at the 
hour of your toilet.” 

La Gourdan made a sign to her young prot4g£e, who gave no reply, 
but it was answer enough for the marquis, who knew the ways of tue 
house too well to^be surprised at the quiet reception of his proposition* 
Appearing however suddenly to recollect himself, and returning to the 
terms of the negotiation already so far advanced, he requested Mademoi* 
selle Lan^on would permit him to put off till the day after the honour of the 
visit which he had promised himself for the morrow. He was in despair, 
but had just remembered that on the following day he was obliged to 
attend the court at Fontainebleau. Ou Thursday, at the hour of her 
toilette, he would present himself; ttill then he begged her to believe him 
her devoted servant. The Marquis de Baudron?then sat down to play, 
and the evegjng passed off as usual. The next morning he went the first 
thing to a jeweller’s on the Pont-au-Change, jjnd ordered him to make 
him immediately a paste ring exactly similar in shape, in size, and in 
brilliancy to that which he wore. The jeweller followed his instructions, 
and in a few hours returned him a duplicate of his famous diamond. 

Thursday came, and M. de Baudron was admitted without diflSculty to 
the toilette of Mademoiselle Lan^on. When he left her cabinet he no 
longer wore his splendid ring. He was scarcely out of the house before 
Madame Gourdan called in a dealer in precious stones to value for her 
the marquises diamond, which she estimated at not less than 200 louis. 
At the first glance the jeweller said it was a false one, and not worth 200- 
apm*. * Tha rage of the deceived matron was beyond expression; she 
formed a thousand plans for being revenged, but could fix on none for 
fesif. of giving publicity to the trick that had been played her. She 
resolved, therefore to hold her peace. The same evening there was play 
again in the saloon at Madame Gourdan’s and the-marquis had the auda¬ 
city to make his appearance there. The first person he saluted was 
MMemoiselle Lan^oa who, hastily restoring his ryig, said in a tone of 
indignation: “ It is as false as yourself !*’ 

A few ni^ut'es after this scene, which had passed almost in dumb show, 
the marquiJrquietly slipped the paste ring into bis pocket and substituted 
the brilliant on his finger, which was again admired by the players, who 
were ravished at the incomparable beauty of the diamond. 

“ You joke,” said the marquis, “ ihis diamond*is false; it has been 
declared to be so in this house, where they know what they say.” 

“ False !’* cried a connoisseur, “ I'll bet'fifty-—a hundred pistoles that 
the diamond is one of the finest water.” 

The bet was. taken—some of the first jewellers in Paris were called in, 
who all declared that the diamond was worth 200 louis I The^confusion 
and shame of Madame Gourdan and Mademoiselle Lan 9 on were extreme. 
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They did not know how sufficiently to express their regret. The mflrqtds 
to<dc compassion on them. , 

To-morrow,” said he, you shall have the ring back again. Shdl it 
he at the same hour as^before ?” 

This proposal was readily accepted; and on the follovnng day Made¬ 
moiselle Lan 9 on for the^ second time was mode a present of the false 
ffiatnond. The Marquis de Baudron won his wftger twice over, for he 
had twice deceived La Gourdan and her pupil. 

To return to the connexion oL Mademoiselle Langon with Count Jean 
du Barri.—The roue soon fell in love with her, and she, it appears, re- 
tunied his passion sincerely; the proof adduced is that he used often to 
beat her, and she never ran away from him. The truth is, with all his 
brutality he exercised an unbounded influence over her mind and was able 
to make her the willing agent of all his schemes, for he was as inventive 
as he was coarse and dissipated. He was not content that she should 
merely love himself, but resolved to make her the instrument to advance 
his fortunes, and he succeeded beyond his most sanguine expectations. 
He was one of those few whom neither the excitement of gaming, the 
attractions of the tabic, or the thralls of love could keep from the consi¬ 
deration of his own interests. Constantly at the car of his mistress, whose 
name, immediately she came to live with him, lie changed from Langon to 
L'Ange, he breathed his own nature into her soul; he conrpelled her to 
think and act only through him, and walk in his footsteps, and in this 
manner made her a stepping-stone by whose means he reached the foot of 
the throne itself without becoming giddy with the height or faltering for 
one single instant- 

In the year 1768, Lebel, the first valet-de-chambre of the king, acci¬ 
dentally met with Jean du Barri. Lebel was the confidant of all the 
king’s amours, and to him the infamy is due of having founded the 
Parc-aux-Cerfs at Vei^sailles. Louis XV. was growing old, and had 
become difficult to please. Tie yearned for the unknown, and Lebel 
exerted all the faculties of his invention to discover it for^him. 
He related his anxiety to Jean du Barri, and the astute *Gascoa at 
once conceived an idea worthy of his character. He invited the 
valet^e-chambre to a dinner, at which his docile mistress was present, 
decorated for the nonce with the title of Countess du Barri, though, 
as he was already married, she could not be his wife, and had not yet 
seen his brother, whose name she was really destined to take; out 
Count Jean was skilfully preparing the future. The word impossible 
found no place in his vocabulary. What he foresaw, took place*; Lebel, 
though blasiy like his master, was in raptures of admiration, a|^ gave free 
utterance to his unbounded praises of the beauty, the inexperienced 
youth, and the charming gaiety of the Countess du Band. He at once 
decided in his own mind that the treasure he had long been seeking was 
now found, and before he quitted Jean du Barri that day the affair was 
settled between them. • 

The pictare whidi Lebel drew for the king of the marvel he had dis¬ 
covered was such as at once to induce Louis to derive to see her, himself 
unseen the while. It was agreed upon, therefore, between Lebel and Jean 
du Barri, that at a supper of rouSs to be given by the latter, the king^ 
coBceided behind some tapestry, should gaze his fill on the soLdisam 
countess of whom the valet-de*chambre spoke with much respect^ and 
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iviiose education consequently, became necessary to hasten* two 
preceptors, therefore, counselled ];|ier to speak only with extreme reserve 
throughout this mysterious supper, to forget entirely the tone of Rue 
da la Feronnerie and the Rue des Deux Fortes, pot to burst into fits of 
laughter, scarcely even to smile, to use very moderate gestures,'to jest but 
little, and idiove ail things to avoid a certain free description of spwing, 
very picturesque in itself, but rarely heard in lugn society—^in short, to ap« 
pear dignified and reserrcd, and behave exactly like a real countess, to 
whidi character she might lay claim without sacrificing one jot of grace, 
wit^ or abandon. 

This, no doubt, was very sage counsel, but if it had been implicitly fol« 
lowed, the annala of France might have been unstained by the name of 
Du Barri $ it, however, happened otherwise, a sudden thought coming 
into the head of Mademoiselle London that determined her fate. It was 
one of those rapid resolves which give the colour to a whole existence. In 
the midst of the supper, throwing the advice of Lebel and Jean du Barri 
to the winds, she abandoned herself to her natural disposition, without 

S aving a moment’s heed to the thought that the king was hidden behind 
e tapestry; she cast aside aU ideas of modesty and reserve, and plunged 
belong into the dissipation of thef scene, rivalling the wildest present in 
the enjoyment of the moment. Jean du Barri and Lcbel thought every 
thing was lost by her imprudence. “ What,” said they, would the king 
dink of her ?” The monarch was ravished, transported, he burnt to throw 
down the barrier that separated him from one so singularly new to him ; 
he had discovered a new world in the language and gestures which she 
made use of. Hitherto he had known only vice—now he had a glimpse 
of something beyond it, and it added a zest to sated pleasure. 

On that very evening Jeanne Vaubemier took the place of Madame 
de Pompadour in the history of Franco. It is said, that the Duke de 
Richelieu was no stranger to this negotiation; but his poiiicipationis, to 
say the least, doubtful. He took the ball at the bound, but he did not 
set it in motion ; and what proves the fact is, that the Duke de Choiseul, 
his implacable rival and enemy, never once accused him of having got up 
aa intrigue which he accused him of turning so much to his account. 
It H true that the Duke de Richelieu was the first to profit by the Du 
Banri affiur, but he was not the Instigator of it. 

Tbe first appearance of her who was shortly to be known as Madame 
du Barri, took place on the occasion of the king’s jonmey to Compi^goe. 
Her greatness rates from that event, which was not without importance. 

The movements of the king were always closely observed; toe court 
and the noblesse de service^ or, as we should say, the lords and ladies in 
waiting, toUowed him at all times; and Madame du Barri did not hesitate 
to make her appearance at Compi^gne with a brilliant but showy equips^ 
and establishment; her enemies, however, admit that this did not excite 
Bnieh seandid, but they say that, if she kept withm boufids, the merit was lean 
on her part than on that of the king, who was at the time in deep mouniing 
for the queen, and eonducted his intimaev with the favourite with some ap* 
pearanoe of reserve. The odIj person tnat took fright at perceiving tra 
icing’s atta<diment, whieb he had meant only to minister to a momentary 
caprice, was liebel; he threw himself at the feet of lus mastor, and confessed 
all he Imew to him of tiie post life of Jeanne Vanbernimr* ^e hii^ turned 
a deaf ear to his explanations; Lebel repeated lus a^ertiras, wept^ and 
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entsmted. and entering into a full disclosure respecting the Rues des 
Deux Fortes and de la Feronnerie, adding, 

Sire, I have deceived you ; she is not even married!” 

So much the worse^” replied the king; “ let her be married at once, 
lest I commit an act of folly.** * 

A short time after this scene, Lebel died, and, it is said, of {knson> 
But this seems very unlikely, for what motive was there for getting rid of 
him ? It could not be the fear of any revelations he might make, for it 
was equally in the power bf Jeanne du Barri, and the rouHof the supper 
party to have made the same disclosure. Besides, at the moment when 
Iiebol died, the elevation of Madame du Barri was still a fact to be ac¬ 
complished, and as the witty French biographer, from whom we partially 
derive our account, says, he died because scoundrels have no greater privilege 
than honest men in choosing the precise time of their death. 

But however dissolute the court might have been, and in spite of the 
king’s contempt for public opinion, neither the one nor the other dared to 
acknowledge a fiivourito who had near her no father, brother, or husband 
to throw over her conduct the shadow of protection or responsibility. 
The situation was unexampled. It was necessary that the favourite should 
have a husband. Jean du Barri, hinisclf, could not marry her, having a 
wife already ; but he h*ad a brother, Guillaume, and liim he proposed. 
This brother made his conditions. He was a spendthrift, a libertine, and 
a gambler, but without tlie capacity of Jean du Barri. He was offered as 
large a sum as lie chose to name to accept the purely honorary title of 
husband ; he accepted tlie terms, and the marriage took place in the church 
of Saint Laurent, in the Faubourg Saint Martin at Paris, on the Ist of 
September, 1768 ; the notary who drew up the articles, for no formalily 
was omitted, was named Lo Pot d'Auteuil. • 

Henceforward, the king might, without scandal, become the possessor of 
Madame du Bm^ since she was now the legitimate wife of another, and 
court morality was fully satisfied. As to the nominal husband, of whom 
It is scarcely necessary to speak, he returned to Toulouse after having 
exchanged a commodity which had never been his—for a heilp of gold, 
which was not long to remain in his possession- Those who are curious 
to know any thing further in connexion with him, may be satisfied by 
leaniing that a natural son of the husband of Madame du Bai'ri served 
with distinction under the empire, and that at the present day there are 
still members of his family resident at Toulouse and Pompignan* 

But the actual supremacy of Madame du Barri was far from dating firora 
the day bn which she became the mistress of Louis XV. In spite of what 
the poet has said, that 

When Fortune gives, she gives with both hands full, 

she usually leaves sometiiing to crown the happiness of her fevourites 
which she reserves for a time- This was the case in the present instance 
There was one—a woman, a rival, an intrigante^ restless, jealous, witty— 
in a word the sister of the Duke de Choiseul, the minisfer of Louis XV., 
who had the boldness to protest against the election of the new favourite. 
She was'one of those peculiarly delicate personages who think not that it 
is im|nnper for a king to have a mistress—on the contrary, they look upon 
that OB quite a natural proceeding—but that his mistress ought to bb 
chosen from amongst the ranks of the nobility. The Duchess de Gram- 
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moot, the sister of the most influential minister who had ever served the 
king, believed herself powerful enough to rmse the standard of revolt, and 
looked upon her victory as certain. The king was much attached to M» | 
de Choiseul, for the minister possessed the art of disguising business under 
the aspect of pleasure ; he spoke of the most serious and difficult affairs in 
a light and easy manner, never touching upon them save at a ball, a hunt¬ 
ing party, or a supper; he just skimmed the surface, incidentally adverted 
to them in the course of conversation, and dismissed them with some witty, 
epigrammatic remark. A bon mot softened the disagreeable impression 
caused by bad tidings, a madrigal was the precursor of a new tar. His 
policy coquetted in rouge and patches, but neither prevented him from 
getting rid of the Jesuits. 

The Du Barri party tried to make advanced to the Choiseuls; the latter 
bristled up at the familiarity. What, said they, did people such as tliese 
want with them ? The Duchess de Grammont did not content herself, 
like her brother, by repelling theift with contempt; she became bitterly 
ii^ignant, burst forth into a violent rage and rushed like a fuiy from 
chateau to ch&teau^ from hotel to hotel, from door to door, to rally the 
ban and arriere-ban of the nobility against tliis impudent, unrecognised, 
nameless woman, a creature sprung from the paves of Paris, between a 
market and a charnel house. She proclaimed all she knew of her history, 
and more, tore off every shred of respectability that veiled her, calumniated, 
turned her into ridicule, exposed her real position in every society, paid 
journalists to abuse her in the daily papers, and every ephemeral publica¬ 
tion, and finally by dint of her influence over M. de Sartines, the lieute¬ 
nant-general of police, obtained his consent, express or tacitly implied, to 
publish an infamous song against Madame du Barri which, sung to the air 
of La Bourbonnaisey^^oom became popular not only in Ps^ris, butthr<mgh- 
out France. Tlie nature of'this song is such as to admit only of our 
quoting the following verse: 

En maison bonne 
Elle a pris des lc 9 ons ; 

Elle a pris des lemons 

En maison bonne, 

Chez Gourdan, chez Brisson ; 

Elle cn sait long. 

It was a cunning trick thus to make use of the popular voice to direct 
attacks o^nst the monarch who forgot every thing in the arms of a 
detested favourite ; the people were the waves, the Choiseuls the wind ; 
the wind raised the tempest, but remained invisible. What means had 
Madame du Barri to defend herself against this general outburst ? In 
the first place, by her youth and beauty, and Madame de Grammont was 
no longer young, and what beauty she once had was gone ; in the next by 
die Chancellor, M. de Mai^ou, as a set-off against M. de Choiseul. The 
miaister who supported Madame de Grammont was a duke, Madame du 
Bairi had hers also ; there were even two enlisted on her side, the Duke 
d’Aigttillon and the Duke de Richelieu. The nobility were fov Madame 
de Grammont; on the part of Madame du Barri were the literary men, the 
poets, the artists, and almost all the philosophers. France sided wHh 
Madame de Grammont, the king irith her rivaL War was declared 
between the two parties, a long, a terrible, and an envenomed ww, such 
as is the war of wonisn, an imprudent war, for every blow aimed at the 
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favourite fell on Louis XV., whoso faults were so fatally expatiated by 
his successor. The unexampled and formidable execration which the 
Choiseuls raised against Madame du Barn, has been held to be not 
^ amount the slightest ,of the causes which developed the germ of the 
Frentm Revolution. The grave and decorous old age of Louis XIV. had 
caused the errors of his y juth to be completely forgotten ; the corrupt old 
age of Louis XV. had a contrary effect—it recalled into one broad view 
all the vices of royalty. Madame de Maintenon had by the excessive 
severity of her morals obtained the pardon of almost all the fayourites ; 
the conduct of Madame du Barri revive^ the recollection of all the royal 
courtesans. The result was a condensation of all past hatreds on Louis 
XV.; the ftiiquities of former reigns were all turned against him. 

But formidable as was the array against Madame du Barri, and violent 
the opposition she had to encounter, not only did she bravely bear up 
against it, but in the teeth of the greatest difficulties, had the hardihood to 
attempt to overcome one that had hitliesto been looked upon as insurmount^ 
able. She resolved to ask a favour of the king, of so Extravagant a 
nature, that had it been merely hinted at fifty years before, the spealfer 
would have been condemned to perpetual exile. 

However abandoned tlie morals of ihe court had become since the re¬ 
gency, there had never been the slightest deviation from the most rigid eti¬ 
quette. Nothing in that respect had changed since the reign of Louis XIV-; 
the nobility, it is true, degreed themselves to the level of the canaille^ but 
the canaille did not become noble. Amongst the greatest distinctions 
conferred at court during the last three centuries, the chiefest was that of 
being presented. In that little word was summed up all that was thought 
worth living for by those who only lived to bask in the rays of royalty. 

Madame du Barri yearned to be presented. It ^\as Jean du Barri, the 
man who stuck at nothing, who counselled her to make the bold request. 

To be thus” was “ nothing/’ unless she could be safely thus'^—and 
this conventional safety consisted in being placed on an equal footing with 
the princes and princesses of the blood, the great lords and ladies of the 
court, by being recognised in the public presence of the king. At fifit, the 
young and beautiful countess only hinted at her wash, and Louis merely 
smiled. In a short time she repeated her request, and the king gaily turned 
it off; again she renewed her instances, and on every occasion the monarch's 
opposition became less formidable. She recalled to his memory, tenderly, 
but not without an accent of reproach, that she enjoyed nothii)^* but the 
favour—precious, no doubt, but precarious—of accompanying him on his 
excursions and occupying an obscure apartment in some comer of his 
chateaux; she did not sit with him in his carriages, she did not eat at 
his table, nor was admitted to play with him ; no prince, no ambassador, 
no dignitary, came to present his respects to her. Finally, she said, that 
with more love for him than had ever been felt by the Demoiselles de Nesle, 
or by Madame de Pdhipadour, she enjoyed none of the advantages which 
tbey .had possessed. Why wa^ this difference made ? What was the cause 
of this injustice ? The king began to find himself in a strait; he knew 
not what answer to make. The Du Barris attacked him on another side; 
th^ also enlisted the newspapers in their favour, and caused to be inserted 
such paragraphs as the following: 

J^dame du Barri continues to merit the attention both of the court 
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wd of the town# There is a talk of her being presented* At Versailles 
are openly made for and aMinst the fact. One tWng is certain, if 
die attains this honour, ^ere wul be great changes in the ministiy.' The 
aversion which M. de Choiseul has ^own towards her will not admit of 
his retaining Ms place. She is supported by MM. Berlin, de Saint Flo- 
rentin, the Duke dAiguUlon, the Duke de Richelieu, and all the divots, 
who will look upon it as a good work, if they succeed, no matter how, 
in ousting M. de Choiseul.” 

A few days after, the same papers (well paid fijr doing so), Stated the 
met as more and more positive: 

** The rumour at Versailles is, that Madame du Born will be presented 
on the 3rd of next month.” ♦ ^ 

Assaded on every hand, the old king endeavoured at lost, merely to 
break his fall, by compromising the matter, which he thought to do by 

g ving to Madame du Bam tho apartments which Madame de Pompadour 
A occupied at Versailles. Thisjdio thought, would be installation, but 
not presentation; the court would murmur but little, and the countess, 
ptttiy satisfied, would be patient for a time# He reckoned without his 
host. The countess was not satisfied, and moreover, M. de Noailles, who 
was the governor of the chateau, imsed his voice against it. The latter 
was silenced without much difficulty, but the kftig was obliged to give 
his consent to the presentation, which was fixed for the 25th of January, 

It is luelcss to remark, as tlie facts speak for themselves, that the king 
grew daily fonder of Madame du Barri. It was a complete fascination 
which took possession of every faculty, and rendered him deaf and insen¬ 
sible to all the prayers and solicitations of those nearest to him, who 
sought to deter himftom the scandal of this presentation. He wjis im¬ 
penetrable alike to satire as to grave requests, and the former was not 
wanting, for Voltaire himself, from his retreat at Femay, wrote some sati- 
ncm verses on the amours of his sovereign and constant enemy ; this 

g hing hi^our, however, was not of long duration, for the cunning old 
X dkeovered in what quarter the wind lay, and, changing his tone, 
speedily denied the verses, and prepared his most polished prose to com- 

phment her who not only knew how to pardon, but how not to re¬ 
member. 

The presentation was accordingly resolved on, and Madame de Beam 
was eehotfid as the god-mother of the dibutante^ihe person, that is, upon 
whom devolved the necessary task of presenting. It was a lucky thing 
for Madame de Bearn that the function, disdainfully refused by all the 
other ladies of quality, fell to her lot. Her debts were paid, her son re¬ 
vived a valuable aj^intment^ and other members of her family were not 
forgotten. Still, however, tiie presentation was delayed, the princesses 
having been instigated by the Choiseuls to oppose it. The king made 
mother move: he gave the apartments occupM by ihe late dauphmess to 
ms mxstre^, whom he Aus advanced one step, until he was able to grant 
her the highest; in his eyes the apartments of Madame de Pompadour 
wre no longer gi^ enough for her. Meantime, the ommosity against 
the mvounte continued to increase, while she, always gay and dnanning, 
amused herself, under the gilded roofs of Versames, by tossing oranges 
about the rooms, exclaiining with every jerk, 
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Saute, Chc^ul 1 Saute, Praslin 1” 

M. de Fraslin (the ancestor of the unhappy man whose tragic eels ham 
not been effaced oven by the great events in France, which still occupy 
the public mind), wasjbhe consin of the Duko do Choisouh and bad be^ 
i^ointed by him Minister for Foreign A£6nrs, when the lattev assumed 
t^ direction of the ministries of the war and naval departments. Tl^y 
entertamCd the same views, shared the same successes, and partook of ^ 
same reverses, for when the Duke de Choiseul was exiled to Chanteloup, 
the Duke de Fraslin was sent to Vaux. 

As it was to be feared that the king becoming sated with the charms of 
the countess might become more difficult as to the presentation, it became 
necessary to carry the question, no matter at what price. Jean du Barn 
again came forward os the grand adviser. After a few days of lassitude 
and sadness, Madame du Barri throw herself at the feet of the king and 
earnestly entreated of him to sliield her from the calumnies of her enemies 
by consenting to her being presented.. This mark of esteem would make 
them silent, without it she should die of shame and grief. Ferbt^s in 
speaking thus, she may have been sincere, for there is iio origin, however 
humble, which enables a young and beautiful woman to endure the Insults 
of those w'liose enmity she has provoked by no injustice on her own part. 
A few days aftemards*the following appeared in the papers:— 

‘‘On Friday evening the 24th, the king on his retunjfrom hunting 
.announced a presentation for the following day, it >vas to be unique and 
one that had been under consideration for some time ; liis majesty finally 
declared that it was to be that of Madame du Barri. On thesame evening 
a jeweller wmted on the countess with a^parure valued at 100,000 francs. 
On the morrow the attendance at court was more numerous than that 
which preceded the marriage of the Duke de Chartres, so much so^ indeed, 
that the king, astonished at the deluge of spectators, inquired if the palace 
were on fire.’^ 

From far and hear numbers indeed came to witness this novel coronation. 
The immense place d^armes of Versailles, and the three superb avenues 
which lead to it, were from dawn to mid-day filled with people oit'foot, in 
carriages, and on horseback. It was a curiosity ill requit^, for what could 
they hope to see ? Madame du Barri had no distance to go ; her carriage 
simply made the round of the royal court without any body outside being 
aware of it. But it was enough that she was to be presented at all, to set 
every body in motion for twenty leagues round. None of the rumours 
which spoke of slights attendant on mo ceremony were realised upon the 
occasion. It had been said that the outraged princesses, the daughters of 
Louis XV, would rise and leave the court in disgust, that die Duke de 
Choiseul would resign his portfolio, and that the court itself would disap¬ 
pear en masse. Nothing of the kind happened. The gilded doors wore 
thrown open ; Madame du Barri, not without some emotion, made her 
reverence first to tBe king and then to the three princesses, all of whom 
received her most graciously. It had also been asserted that if she threw 
open her own apartments on the day of presentatiqn, they would bo 
entirely deserted. She did so, and the rooms were thronged with courtiers. 
Almost every great name In France was heard there—Conti, Soubise, 
Richelieu, d’Aiguillon, d'Ayen, all—except the immediate partisans of ,the 
Duke de Choiseul i for the neutrals, those who had to complain of the 
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mifluter sxid those who could not expect any thing from him, swelled the 
noniber of Mada^me Du Band’s adherents. It is true there were more men 
than women, and that o^ the latter there were but few to accompany her to 
Marly a few days after her presentation, notwithstanding the most assi¬ 
duous dflbi:ts were made to gain them over. The ladies of the court affected 
to object to her mannei^ and style of conversation, in which her e^ietives 
were not the most choice. Th6veneau de Morando gives an instanced 
this in describing a card-party at Marly when seated amidst dukes and 
marquises, and on the point of losing the game, she exclaimed with more 
energy than refinement, Ah ! jc suis frite V' But the stories that are 
told of her in this particular, as in many others which tend to throw ridi- 
cule upon her, have their origin most likely in envy at her sudden greatness. 
Let us turn to the really bnght side of her character, and there we shall 
find that the more she rose in favour, the more simple, amiable, modest, 
and kind she became. She never inflicted punishment, nor exacted ven¬ 
geance, and the king was consequenUy in a state of perpetual astonishment. 

I shall be obliged,° said he often to her, “ to sell the Bastille, you send 
nobody there!” 


CHEER UP, CHEER UP AGAIN! 

BV J. £• CABPENTEE, ESQ* 

Cheek up, cheer up again, 

Whatever may be your fate; 

There’s a morn for every night, 

A love for every hate! 

There's an hour of doubt and dread 
For all to know and feel; 

But there never was a wound 
• That time would fail to heal! 

Whatever be your fate. 

To break from sorrow*s chain. 

It ne’er can be too late, 

And sp—^heer up again. 

Cheer up, cheer up again! 

’Tis madness to repine. 

When a struggle will do much 
Whatever grief be thine; 

There's a place for ev’iy one. 

In this wide world, never doubt, 

If the heart be only firm, 

And resolved to find it out! 

Whatever be your fktc. 

To brealc from sorrow's chain, 

It can never be too late 

So cheer up | Cheer up &gui° 
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EASTERN LIFE, PRESENT AND PA^.» 

The East will always find its vindicators* FrivoUty and le^ty *Hay 
cast a temporary ridicme upon the solemn and sacred past, but ]^]ing^ 
so alien to a just appreciation of lands that cradled religion and divilisation 
cannot prevaU long. Thoughtful minds sufficiently disciplined to sympa¬ 
thise with and to understand the great lessduii of antiquity, will come 
forth ever and anon, to echo the truths of early religion, and of a primei^I 
civilisation. Here, for example, is an author—a lady, too—but a lady 
trained hy long habits of intellectual inquiry ; upon whom the contem¬ 
plation of Eastern life both present and past has had just the effect that 
such a contemplation ought to have. She returns from her journey 
her intellect crowded with new ideas, her heart full of new impressions, 
her whole mind chastened by a world of new associations. 

Egypt (s^s Miss Martineau, when under the immediate influence of the ruins 
of a cW of a hundred gates) is not the country to go to for the recreation of 
travel. It.is too suggestive and tooconfounding to be met but in the spirit of study. 
One’s powers of observation sink under the perpetual exercise of tbotight,and tlm 
lightest hearted voyager, who sets forth* from Cairo eager for new scenes and 
days of frolic, comes back an antique, a citizen of the world of six thousand 
years ago, kindred with the mummy. Nothing but large knowledge and sound 
habits of thought can save him from returning perplexed and home down ;— 
unless indeed it be ignorance and levity. A man who goes to shoot crocodiles, 
and flog Arabs, and cat ostriches’ eggs, looks upon the monuments as so many 
strange old stone heaps, and comes back “ bored to death with the Nile,” as 
we were told wc should be. He turns back from Thebes, or from the tlrst 
cataract, perhaps without having even seen the cataract, when within a mile 
of it, as in a case 1 know ; and he pays his crew to work night and day, to get 
back to Cairo as fast as possible. He may return gay and unworn; so may tlie 
true philosopher, to whom no tidings of man in any age come amiss; who has 
no prejudices to be painfully weaned from, and an imagination too strong to be 
overwhelmed by mystery and the rush of a host of new ideas. But for all 
between the two extremes of levity and wisdom, a Nile voyage is as serious a 
labour as the mind and spirits can be involved in ; a-trial even to health and 
temper such as is little dreamed of on leaving home. The labour and care arc 
well bestowed, however, for tlie thoughtful traveller can hardly fail of return¬ 
ing from Egypt a wiser, and therefore a belter man. 

This is the kind of traveller with whom it is pleasant to go along hand 
in hand. Resolute to receive the true impressions of the country, how¬ 
ever serious and solemn they may be, and yet imaginative enough also to 
kindle with the fire that is breathed into the being of this day, by the 
philosophy of a remote antiquity; we feel that with such a compa¬ 
nion, we are certain of instruction and equally sure of whatever delight 
there is in intellectual improvement. 

Miss Martineau takes little note at starting of Alexandria; she 
hastened through the dreary city almost without a novel remark, only 
wondering how one, after seeing the beauty of Cairo, and enjoying 
the antiquities of Upper Egypt, would come back to it, who could leave 
the county in any other w^. But there is an anecdote told, in con¬ 
nexion with the Mahmoumyah canal, which we have not yet met 
elsewhere. 

* Eastern life, Present and Past, By Harriet Martineau. 3 vols. Edvard 
Uoxon. 
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The pasha is proud of this canal, as men usually are of achievements for 
vhich they have paid extravaganUy; and he still bringa his despotic will to 
upon it, in defiance of nature and circumstance* 1 was told to-day of his 
transmission of Lord Hardinge by it, when Lord Hardinge and every body else 
believed the canal to be impassable from want of wafer. Hiis want of water 
was duly represented to the pasha; but as he still declared that Lord Harding 
should go by that way and no meaner one, LordJIardinge had only to wait 
and see how it wonla be managed. He went on board the steamer at Alex¬ 
andria, and proceeded some way, when a bar of dry ground appeared, extend- 
ii^ across the canal. But this little inconvenience.was to be no impediment* 
^tiiousand soldiers appeared on the banks, who waded to the steamer, and 
fairly shouldered it, with all its passengers, and carried it over the bar. The 
same thing happened at the next dry place, and the next; and thus the pa^a 
is able to say that he forwarded Lord Hardinge by his own steamer, on his 
own great canal. 

Alas! poor old pasha—a great man with all his faults—his race is 
now nearly run, and, as is general^ the case in the East, his canal will 
dry up 03 quickly as his bones, and for the Mahmoudiyah, we shall soon 
have an Ahbasiyah or a Daoudiyah. Such is the history of almost all 
great works undertaken under a pure despotism. Being the whim of 
one person, Instead of the offspring of combined intelligence and ex¬ 
perience, such improvements seldom last longer than the mind that 
created them, and lived to keep them up. 

Miss Martmeau was not ono of those persons who could look for the 
first time on the pyramids without emotion, Sho had been assured that 
she should be disappointed. 

So far from being disappointed (she says), I was filled with surprise and 
awe ; and so far was 1 from having anticipated what 1 saw, that 1 felt as if 1 
had never before looked upon any thing so new as those clear and vivid 
masses, with their sliarp blue slmdows, standing firm and alone on their ex¬ 
panse of sand. In a few minutes they appeared to grow wonderfully larger; 
and they looked lustrous and most imposing in the eveningdight. 

The party did not see much of Cairo on the first visit; their time was 
solely *6ccupied with preparations for an ascent of the river. It is curious 
to mark how the English failing of hurry in travelling manifested itself 
here. There happened to be a Scotch an<i an American party going up 
at the same time, and all the energies, both of ladies and gentlemen, 
were devoted to the struggle as to who should be off first. The calm, con¬ 
templative mind of Miss l^tineau seems for the time being to have been 
earned away by this peculiarly national impulse, and even the details of 
the first few days spent on the glorious old river are like the description of 
a boat-race on the Thames. It is evident that Eastern life had not yet 
taught its two great practical lessons of patience and repose. Another 
lesson of Eastern life might perhaps have been learnt to advantage before 
the start, and that would have been to ^spense with luxuries. The list 
of good things, including fruit, wines, spices, chocolate, arrow-root, &o. 
&C., conveyed on hoard the dahahiyah, is quite terrific. After the native 
music, always in the minor key, the numerous birds that enliven tiie pro¬ 
gress were tne first objects that attracted attention. What Miss M. c^lls 
“ the crested woodpecker” is, we suppose, the Hoopoe. The third great ob¬ 
ject was the valley of the river. Miss M. says that her attention hod been 
previously called to the complaints of readers of Eastern travels, thatafter 
all their reading they know no morO what the Egyptian valloy lookpd Ukfi 
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than if it had never been visited. This failure of description is owing to 
the banks being higher than the eye of the spectator on the deck of'Ms 
boat, and the sinking of the land from the banks to the mountains. The 
remedy was of course io go ashore as often as possible, and to mount every 
practicable eminence. 

I found this so deliglitfal (says Miss Martincau), and every wide view that 1 
obtained included so much that was wonderful and bcautiuil, tliat mounting 
eminences became an earnest pursuit with me. 1 carried compass and note¬ 
book, and noted down wkat I saw from eminence to eminence, along the whole 
valley, from Cairo to the second cataract. Sometimes 1 looked abroad from 
the top of Pylon, sometimes from a rock on the banks; sometimes from a 
green declivity of the interior \ once from a mountain above Thebes, and once 
from the summit of tiie great pyramid. My conclusion is, that I differ en¬ 
tirely from those who complain of tlie sameness of the aspect of the country. 
The constituent features of the landscape may be more limited in number than 
in other tracts of a country of a thousand miles ; but they are so grand and so 
beautiful, so strange, and brought togetlrer in such endless diversity, that I can¬ 
not conceive that any one who has really seen the country can complain of its 
monotony. Each panoramic survey that I made is now as distinct in my mind 
as the images 1 retain of Niagara, Iona, Salisbury Plain, the Valais, and Lake 
Garda. , 

Miss Martineau repeats tlie old story of the monks of the Coptic con¬ 
vent near Beni-sooeef, leaping and racing down the rocljs and rushing 
into the water, struggling against the current to board them for a bak¬ 
sheesh. But this has been frequently denied, and it is stated by those 
who have carefully inquired into the matter, that it is not the monks, but 
certaia poor Christians, dwellers around tlio convent, who pla^ the part 
of importunate beggars on the Nile. Another observation may as well 
be made here, as we have adopted Miss Martineau’s orthography for 
Beni-sooeef and baksheesh. Miss M. says in fier preface, that if any 
English reader complains of her altering the look of familiar Egyptian 
names it Is enoifgh to reply that Mr. Lane knows better than any one, and 
that she copies from him. Now this is very good so far, and many of 
the names, as Asyoot for Siout, Adfou for Edtbu, Aswan -for Assouan, 
and others, are manifest improvements; but still we are not quite prepared 
to agree with Mr. Lane in his Anglo-Indian system of representing the 
long vowels by two English vowels, as the long u by two oo's and the 
long i by two ec’s. The Arabic has in reality no e nor o, why, there¬ 
fore, represent long i and u by ee’s and oo^s ? The only reason we can 
see is to obviate the inconvenience, as we have not a long i and u in our 
language, of expressing such in printing by a superimposed mark ; and 
as this is an important consideration, so without admitting the correct¬ 
ness of the system, wo will follow Miss Martineau in her nomenclature. 

Arrived at Asyoot, on the ascent upwards, Miss Martineau complains 
grievously of the misery of being stared at b^ all eyes. The gmitlemen 
of her petrty, she says, wondered at her uneasiness and disapproved of it, 
but we can truly sympathise with her. The look of true Mohammedan 
hatred and contempt of the Christian, especially in remote places, is 
never to be entirely got over, and is everywhere the greatest penalty of 
Eastern travel The caves at Asyoot suggest a imst glance at the 
past 

Id the pits of these caves were the mumitiies l^ing when Carubyses wa$ 
busy at Thebes, overthrowing the Colossus in the plain. And long after came 
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the upstart Greeks, relating here their personal adventures in India under 
tbdr great Alexander, and calling the place Lycopolis. the ancient name of 
the place, and laid the ashes of their dead in some of the caves. And long 
after came the Christian anchorites, and lived a hermit life In these rock 
abodes. Among them was John of Lycopolis, who was consulted as an oracle 
by the Emperor Theodosius, as by many others, from his supposed knowledge 
of futurity. A favoiuice eunuch, Eutropius, was sent liither from Constanti¬ 
nople, to learn from the hermit Avhat would be the event of the civil war. I 
once considered the times of the Emperor Theodosius old times. How modern 
do they appear on the hill-side at Asyoot! ^ 

The satisfaction experienced upon determining, with unaided eye, from 
the mere fact of appropriateness of situation, the site of Antceopolls— 
the Ombte of the Egyptians—gave rise to a fine speculative train of 
ideas :— 

If I were to have the choice of a fairy gift, it should be like none of the 
many things I fixed upon in my childhood, in readiness for such an occasion. 
It sliould be for a great winnowing fan,«such as would, without injury to human 
eyes and lungs, blow away the sand which buries the monuments of Egypt. 
What a scene would be laid open tiien! One statue and sarcopliagus, brought 
from Memphis, was buried ISO feet below the mound surface. Who knows 
but that the greater part of old Memphis, and of other glorious cities, lies 
almost nniiarmed under the sand ! Who can say what armies of sphinxes, 
what sentinels of colossi, might start up on the banks of the river, or come 
forth from the kill sides of the interior, when the cloud of sand had been wafted 
away f The ruins which we now go to study might then appear occupying 
only eminences, while below might he ranges of pylons, miles of colonnade, 
temples intact, and gods and goddesses safe in their sanctuaries. VVhat quays 
along the Nile, and the banks of forgotten canals! What terraces and nights 
of wide shallow steps! What architectural steps might we not find for 1000 
miles along the river, where now the orange sands lie so smooth and light as 
to show the track—the dear foot-print—of every beetle that comes out to bask 
in the sun! But it is better as it is. If we could once blow away the sand, 
to discover the temples and palaces, we should next want to rend the rocks, to 
lay open the tombs; and Heaven knows what this would set wishing further. 
It is best as it is; for the time has not come for the full discovery of the trea¬ 
sures oP*Egypt. It is best as it is.—Tlie sand is a fine means of preservation, 
ami the present inhabitants perpetuate enough of the names to serve for 
guidance when the day for explanation shall come. 

Owinff to the season of the year, the prevalence of the north wind 
favourame to the ascent, and the state of the waters, the party ascended 
to the cataracts with as little delay as possible, leaving the exploration of 
ancient sites to the return. The activity and physical energy exhibited 
by the natives upon the ascent of the cataract,- struck Miss Martineau 
very strongly, and she draws a contrast from it that will force a smile 
from the reader:— 

1 felt the great peculiarity of this day to be my seeing for the first, and pro¬ 
bably the only time of my life, the perfection of savage faculty: and truly it is an 
imposing sight. The quickness of movement and apprehension, the strength and 
suppleness of frame, and the power of experience in all concerned ^is day, con¬ 
trasted strangely with images of the book-worifi and the professional man at 
home, who can scarcely use their own limbs and senses, or conceive of any con¬ 
trol over external realities. 

Philoe had been passed previously, and the feelings experienced on 
first setting foot on the holy island, are expressed in enthusiastic Ian- 

gu^;— 
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What a moment it was, just before, when we first saw Philoe, as we rame 
round the point—saw the crowd of temples looming in the mellow twilight! 
And what a moment it was now, when we trod the soil, as sacred to wise old 
races of men as Mecca now to the Mohammedan, or Jerusalem to the Chris¬ 
tian; the huge propyla,* the sculptured walls, the colonnades, the hypaetbral 
temple, all standing in full majesty, under a flood of moonli^tl Tne most 
sacred of ancient oaths waa in my mind all the while, as if breathed into me 
from without; the awful oath, “ By Him who sleeps in Philoe.’* Here, suf« 
rounded by the imperishable Nile, sleeping to the everlasting music of its dis« 
tant cataract, and watched over by his Isis, whose temple seems made to stand 
for ever, was the beneficent Osiris believed to lie. There are many holy islands 
scattered about the seas of the world ; the very name is sweet to all cars; and 
no one has been so long and so deeply sacred as this. 

The last point attained by the travellers was Abooseer, and there on 
the naked rock, and there only, Miss Martineau inscribed her name by 
the side of that of Beizoni and other Egyptian travellers and explorers. 

“ Our names,” says Miss Martineau,, ‘‘will not be found in any temple 
or tomb. If ever we do such a thing, may our names be publicly held 
up to shame, us I am disposed to publish those of the carvers and* 
scribblers who have forfeited their right to privacy, by inscribing their 
names where they can never be efiaced !” 

On the descent coihraenced what Miss Martineau calls her course of 
study of the monuments. As this consists of an historical sketch, de- 
rivea mainly from Mr. Sharpe’s admirable work, and afterwards of 
details, the explanations of which are derived from Sir G. Wilkinson, 
we shall limit our notice to one or two points of general interest. In 
the first place, the general impression received by Miss Martineau, in 
regard to the architecture and sculpture, was that of beauty. 

I know that it is useless to repeat it here ; for I meet everywhere at home 
people, who think, as I did before I went, that between books, plates, and the 
stiff and peculiar character of Egyptian architecture and sculpture, Egyptian 
art may be almosf as well known and conceived of in England as on the spot. 
I can only testify, without hope of being believed, that it is not so; that in¬ 
stead of ugliness, I found beauty; instead of tlie grotesque, 1 found tbe*Solemn ; 
and where I looked for rudeness, from the primitive character of art, 1 found 
the sense of the soul more eflectually reached than by works, which are the 
result of centuries of experience and experiment. 

The consciousness of this great feature of beauty in Egyptian sculp¬ 
ture, appears to have first revealed itself at Isna (Esneh). 

It was here, and now, that I. was first taken by surprise with the hemtyi — 
the beauty of every thing;—the sculptured columns, with their capitals, all of 
the same proportion, and the outline, though exhibiting in the same ^oiip, 
the lotus, the date-palm, the doum^^palm, ana the tobacco:—the decorations—* 
each one, with its fulness of meaning—a delicately sculptured message to all 
generations, through all time;—and above all, the faces. 1 had fancied the 
faces, even the portraits, grotesque; but the type of the old Egyptian face has 
great beauty, though a beauty little resembling that which later ages have 
chosen for their type. It resembles, however, some actual modem faces. In 
the sweet girlish countenances of Isis and Athor, 1 have often observed a like¬ 
ness to persons—and especially one very pretty one—at home. 

The beauty of the Sphinx, of the faces of Bamases, and of the 
Osirides, is spoken of in the highest terms, as full “ of moral grace*’ 
and of ** soul.” Nor is the expression of the face injured by its features 
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being colossal. Innocence is the prevailing expression, and sternness is 
afasent. The dignity of the gods and goddesses,” says Miss Mlartineau, 
•*13 beyond all description, from this union of fixity and benevolence;” 
and she proceeds to deduce a philosophy from thls^ 

The difficulty to us now is, not to account for their having been once wor¬ 
shipped, but to help worshipping them still. I cannot doubt their twing the 
most al^tract gods that men of old ever adored* Vigilant, serene, benign, here 
they sit, teaching us to inquire reverentially into the early powers and condi¬ 
tion of that human mind which was capable of such conceptions of abstract 
qualities os are represented in their forms. I can imagine no experience more 
suggestive to the thoughtful traveller, anywhere from pole to pole, than that 
of looking with a clear eye and fresh mind on the ecclesiastical sculptures of 
Egypt, perceiving, as such an one must do, how abstract and how lofty were 
the first ideas of Deity known to exist in the world. If the traveller be 
blest with the clear eye and fresh mind, and be also enriched by comprehen¬ 
sive knowledge of the workings of tlie human intellect in its various circum¬ 
stances, he cannot but be impressed, ^d he may be startled, by the evidence 
before him of the elevation and beauty of the first conceptions formed by 
men of the beings of tlie unseen world. And the more he traces downwards 
*tlie history and philosophy of religious worship, the more astonished he will 
be to find to what an extent this early theology originated later systems of be¬ 
lief and adoration, and how long and Row far it has transcended some of those 
which arose out of it* 

The feeling^ experienced on first seeing the guardian colossi of Thebes 
—mighty creatures, with theif massive shoulders and serene heads rising 
out of the ground,—were of a still more enthusiastic character, 

And next appeared—and my heart stood still at the sight—the Pair. There 
they sat, together yet apart, in the midst of the plain, serene and vigilant, still 
keeping their untired watch over the lapse of ages and the eclipse of Egypt. 
I can never believe tbafany thing else so majestic as this Pair has been con¬ 
ceived of by the imasination of Art. Nothinj; even in nature certainly ever 
affected me so unspeakablyno thunder-storm in my childhood, nor any aspect 
of Niagara, or the great lakes of America, or the Alps, or the Desert,'in' my 
late years, I saw them afterwards, daily, and many times a day, during our stay 
at Thel5&; and the wonder and awe grew from visit to visit. Yet no impres¬ 
sion exceeded the first; and none was like it. Happy the traveller who sees 
them first from afar; that is, who does not arrive at Thebes by night. 

Another subject that remains to bo noticed before quitting the Valley 
of the Nile is the importance to the old Egyptian mind of the state of 
the dead, and it is one of an interest paramount to all others as connected 
with past life. Miss Martineau’s views of the matter are that these 
ideas were ori^nat^ or modified by the structure of the country, and she 
expresses her ideas upon this curious subject as follows :— 

As to the disposal of their dead; they could not dream of consigning their 
dead to the waters, which were too sacred to receive any meaner body than the 
incorruptible one of Osiris; nor must any other be placed within reacli of its 
waters, or in the way of the pine production of tlie voll^. These were the 
botindvy rocks, witn the bints afforded by thei^ caves. These beainie sacred 
to the dead. After the accumulation of a few generation of corpses, it became 
dear how much more extensive was the world ofthe dead than that of the living ; 
and as the proportion of the living to the dead becomCa before men’s eyes, 
mailer and smaller, the state of tlie dead became a subject of proportional 
importance to them, till their faith and practice grew Into what wc see them 
In the records of the temples and tombs,^engrossed with the idea of death , and 
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in preparation for it. The unseen world became all in all to them, and the 
visible world and present life of little more importance than as the necessary 
introduction to the higher and greater. The imagery before their eyes perpe<« 
tually sustained these inodes of thought. Everywhere they had in presence 
the symbols of the worlds of death and life ;—the limited scene of productioni 
activity and change:—the valley with its verdure, its floods, and its busy mul¬ 
titudes, who were all incessantly passing away, to be succeeded by their like; 
while, as a botindary to this scene of life, lay the region of death, to their view 
unlimited, and everlastingly silent to the human ear. Their imagery of death 
was wholly suggested by the scenery of their abode. Our exception of tliis is 
much injured by our having been familiarised with it first through the ignorance 
and vul^rised Greek adoption of it, in their imagery of Charon, Styx, Cerberus, 
and Rhadamanthus ; but if we can forget these, and look upon the older 
records with fresh eyes, it is inexpressibly interesting to contemplate thesym- 
bolical representations of death by the oldest of the Egyptians, before Greek or 
Persian was heard of in the world; the passage of the dead across the river or 
lake of the valley, attended by the conductor of souls, the god Anubis; the 
formidable dog, the guardian of the mansion of Osiris (or the divine abode) j 
the balance in which the heart or deeds of the deceased are weighed against 
the symbol of integrity ; the infant Harpocrates—the emblem of a new life, 
seated before the throne of the judge ; the range of assessors who are to pro¬ 
nounce on the life of the being come up to judgment; and finally tlie judge 
himself, whose suspended sceptre is to give the sign of acceptance or condem¬ 
nation. Here the decea^d has crossed the living valley and river; and in tlie 
caves of the death region, where the howl of the wild dog is h^d by night, is 
this process of judgment going forward ; and none but those who have seen the 
contrasts of the region with their own eyes,—none who have received the idea 
through the borrowed imagery of the Greeks, or the traditions of any other 
people,—can have any adequate notion how the mortuary ideas of the primi¬ 
tive Egyptians, and, through them, of the civilised world at large, have been 
originated by the everlasting conflict of the Nile and the Desert. 

We should have liked to havc'transferred to our pages the contempla¬ 
tions upon the antiquity of Thebes, but have only room to add that Miss 
Martineau’s argiiTuents against the possibility of the paintings in the 
caves of Benee Hasan being the representation of the arrival of Joseph’s 
brethren, are, notwithstanding our strong prepossessions on idle subject, 
too forcible to be hastily rejected. 

Returned to Cairo, the past with all its mysteries had to g^ve way to 
tho present with all its inconsistencies. Painted tombs were exchanged 
for streets and bazaars, pyramids for mosques, and a nation in the abstract 
—a people only living in. the ideas they have bequeathed to us—for 
actual society in Cairo. Miss Martinoau’s good spirits accompanied her 
in the change. There are few gayer things in life,” she [says, ‘‘ for 
one who chooses to be gay, than a visit to Cairo. There is nothing so 
wonderful and romantic in the whole social world as an Arabian city : and 
Cairo is the queen of Arabian cities.” She was lucky also in her time, 
for she was present at the f^te of the birth of the prophet, and witnessed 
the return of M^hfnil. Through the kindness of Mrs. Arden, Miss 
Martineau was also enabled to see that great feature of Eastern life^the 
hareem. If we are to look for a hell on earth,” says Miss Martineau, 

it is where polygamy exists and yet the very first tiling she witnessed 
on examining into the working of the institution was in its favour. It was 
a chief lady, ill and miserable from grief, for the loss of a baby belonging 
to a white girl in the hareem t The impression received by both tibe 
English ladies was pretty nearly the same. Of the women met with in 
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tilnft fttate, Mra. Arden says pointedly enough. Lovefy mystery ! cwd 
eye ; nose, cheeks, and chin b^utifully tattooed ; the countenance devoid 
or intelligence, coarse in expression/’ Again, of ladies of higher rank, 
the same lady, who had access to many hareems, says, ** Daring my 
stay in Egypt 1 never saw one beautiful woman, nor even one that would 
attract common attention in a ball-room in England. I saw only some 
less ugly than others, whether Turkish, Circassrsn, Syrian, Arab, Nubian, 
or Abyssinian; indeed the finest person altogether amongst the hundred 
chosen ones that I have seen was an Abyssinian ; she was black as jet, 
about five feet six inches in height, a most lovely figure and good face, 
and to complete her very striking appearance, drcsscd in black entirely ; 
the girdle above the hips only being of gold. She was very like a hand¬ 
some demon tvantiug the tail.” 

We saw, I think (says Miss Martineau) about twenty more women,—some 
slaves, most or all young, some good-looking, but none handsome. Some few 
were black, and the rest very light-^Nubians or Abyssinians and Circassians, 
no doubt. One of tlic best figures, as a picture, in the hareem, was a Nubian 
girl, in an amber-coloured watered silk, embroidered with black, looped up in 
festoons, and finished with a black boddice. The richness of the gay-printed 
cotton skirts and sleeves surprised us; the finest shawls could hardly have 
looked better. One graceful girl had her pretty figure well shown by a tight- 
fitting black dress. Their heads were dressed much like the chief lady’s. Two, 
who must havc-heen sisters, if not twins, had patches between the eyes. One 
handmaid was barefoot, and several were without shoes. Though there were 
none of the whole large number who could be called particularly pretty indi¬ 
vidually, the scene was, on the whole, exceedingly striking as the realisation of 
what one knew before but as in a dream. 

Monckton Milnes tells us in his Palm Leaves” that even to dream 
of the beauty hid witjiin a hareem is forbidden 

As eacli Muslim his hareem 
Guards even &om a jealous dream ; 

but English ladies would drive even the wish to dream from its haunting 
place-^with Miss Martineau especially, all Eastern ladies were “dull, 
soulless, brutish, or peevish.” She stigmatises polygamy ns degrading 
and revolting, and her denunciation of this abominable conventionalism, 
for it is not a phase of primitive manners, is well merited. 

There is one subject more before we leave Cairo. Miss Martineau saw 
there the ofb-talked-of magician. All his experiments were failures— 
total and ludicrousfmlures, ^e says;—but notvriwstanding this, her opinion 
was (and she was well qualified by her own mesmeric susceptibility to 
give one) that it is an affair of mesmerism, but that this old man himself 
probably does not know it. “I am disposed to think,” she says, “that 
there was originally no imposture about the matter at all; that the 
magician did not then understand the causes of his success, and does not 
now understand the causes of his failures. If he continues to take fees 
without hope of success of course he is an impostor ; but if he believes 
that his success or failure depends on the pleasure of spirits whom be pro«> 
pitiates, he may be always tioping for success, and may thiidc it wrong 
to refuse the chance. 

“ In travelling from the Nile to Mount Sinai,” says Miss Martineau, 

the chief interest is in following the track of the Israelites; and the 
person one thinks most of is Moses.” Pity, this being the case, that 
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travellers do not possess themselves of more accurate information regard* 
ing the ancient configuration of the country before they launch forth in 
vrild and groundless speculations upon this important question. Miss 
Martiuoau speaks upotv this point with a well-timed distrust. 

I have no wish to prove that in the first instance we followed the Hebrew 
track. Most of our party, J believe, were convinced that we did : and among 
those so convinced, was tiie clergyman. 1 do not see that sufficient evidence 
exists to give even a preponderance of probability, and I have therefore no 
opinion on the subject. When once on the other side of the Gulf of Suez, 
the route is, for the most part, clear enough. The doubt is between two routes 
from the Nile to the lied Sea; that by which travellers now go straight from 
Cairo to Suez, and the more southerly one, called Wadee-el-Tiheli, the Valley 
of the Wandering. This name shows which way tradition points out. 


Nothing is more certain, than that in the time of the Exodus, the Red 
Sea had a much more northerly extent than it has at present. Hahirath, 
afterwards Heroopolis, was situated upon a gulf of the same name more 
extensive than that of Suez, and now only lake and marsh or dry land. 
At the same period, there existed another and an eastern arm of the 
Nile, which flowed through the valley of the ancient Red Sea’s canal, 
and through the Crocodile lakes to the sea. There was further a line of 
cities, situated along the banks of this canal wliich can be identified with 
the recorded outward route of the Hebrew host. This linp^>f country is 
remote from either of the two routes with which Miss Martineau consi¬ 
dered the doubt to lay. How the gulf of Heroopolis came to bo sepa¬ 
rated from the sea is recorded at length in Isaiah xi., 15. 

Travelling in the desert, like travelling on the Nile, has undergone 
great changes in modern times. It forces an involuntary smile to read 
of a repast of which butter from Ireland, ale from^England, wine from 
Spain, ham from Germany, bread and mutton from Cairo and Suez, 
cheese from Holland, and water from Madras, formed a part; having 
been indulged in Among the dreary sands at the wells of Moses ; and we 
spitefully long for when these luxuries shall be exchanged for the tender 
cares of the redoubtable Sheikh Hussein. Luckily, howeverf the 'party 

were accompanied by a Mr. G-, who so tamed the lion of the desert, 

that he was, convinced that he (Mr. G-) was the greatest man ki 

Europe. On the way from Sinai to Akaba, the party were enabled to 
follow a different route from that taken by Burckhardt, Laborde, and Dr* 
Robinson, and Miss Martineau speaks in ecstasies of two valleys, which 
they met with on this new route—Wadee-el-Ain and Wadco Weteer. 
Of the first she says, We all knew Switzerland; and we all agreed 
that not even there l)ad we seen any thing so magnificent as this Wadee- 
el-Ain—the Valley of the Spring.” But these were “ Alps stripped 
naked,” while the gorge of Wadee Weteer was clothed with vegetation, 
chiefly tamarisks and asphodel—and the effect, the white sand underfoot, 
the verdure skirting the mountains, and the precipitous rocks of a rich 
red hue, rising so as to narro\^ the sky, and to lessen the glare to a plea¬ 
sant light, was'such as to fill the party with delight. 

The description of Petra is animated, but Miss Martineau is no longer 
so enthusiastic as when among the monuments of Egypt. This is still 
more particularly the case as she advances into Palestine and Syria. It 
is quite evident that Syria and the Holy Land ought to be visited before 
the Nile. The impression communicated by the immensity of the Egyp- 
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ilAn monuments overshadows almost every thing in the East. A curious 
i^cumstance that occurred while the party wore at the rock citv> shows 
of what great importance it is to let no opportuni^ esca^ of bringing 
home correct copies of inscriptions. On the 22nd of Mar^ the whole of 
a facade near the Kashne, which contmned one of the few remaining and 
imcopied Greek inscriptions at Petra, felkdown, bodily, and the far-mmed 
work is now gone for ever. Notwithstanding the change that time is 
effecting, the researches of the party, which were carried on for some 
days, notwithstanding Sheikh Hussein’s customary tricks, attest that there 
is still much to be done at Petra. 

Idiss Martineau is herself, for a moment again, at Jerusalem. 

I can scarcely remember the time when I did not know familiarly all its 
hills, and its gates, and its temple courts, so as to read the New Testament as 
with apian in my head. But I never had the slightest conception of that 
beauty which now at once enabled me to enter into the exultation of David, 
and the mourning of Nehemiah, and, the generous concern of Titus, and the 
pride of tile Saracen, and the enthusiasm of the Crusader. The mournful love^ 
of*the Holy City grew from day to day, as I became familiar with its precincts ; 
but no single view so took me by surprise as that which we obtained in the 
course of our walk this first day. 

There is n strange charm in the mere streets, from the picturesque character 
of the walls and archways. The old walls of yello^r stone arc so beautifully 
tufted with wc^ds, that one longs to paint every angle and projection, with its 
mellow colouring, and dangling and trailing garlands. And the shadowy arch¬ 
ways, where the vaulted roofs intersect each other, till they are lost in the 
dazzle of the sunshine beyond, are like a noble dream. 

With regard to the English mission she speaks most unfavourably, 
both of its progress and prospects. In the first place, none but the,weak, 
the ignorant, or the ^cedy and immoral are, she says, converted. In the 
second, as the converts become outcasts from their own people, they 
must be maintained by those who have converted them.* When once the 
mission becomes an alms-house affair before tho eyes df the city—a city 
full of Mohammedans and Jews who already regard the Protestant Chris- 
tians*Wh#utter contempt—there is an end to all hope of converting any 
but tho alms-house order of people—the needy and the lazy. While 
-#6 have millions of savages in our own Island,” says Miss Martineau, 
^^ heathens without heathen gods, I cannot see why we should spend on 
a handful of strangers, who have already/ a nolle faith of their own^ 
the resources which would support home missions to a much greater 
extent* Time will show : butrmy own persuasion is that the Jerusalem 
mission cannot, from errors inherent in its verj’ conception, long endure." 
The passage in italics is not so in the original, we mark it out to leave 
the responsibility with its author. There are visits to Jericho and to the 
Dead Sea ; to Cana, Tiberias, and the Upper Valley of the Jordan, and a 
journey to Damascus and Baalbeck, and return by the Cedars of the 
liebanon. But we have followed our intellectual'' guide as far as our 
apace will permit us, and shall merely rerqgrk that, having no Mr. Lane 
to guide her in Syria, she has given up her previous system of nomencla¬ 
ture, according to whi^, for example, Aiu Fijji should have been Ain 
Feejjee. 
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Chapter VII. 

THE BISArPOINTMENT. 

• 

The last chapter left Moley and the Richest Commoner at the Dooey 
door in Belvedere Terrace. The assiduous reader will perhaps remember 
that Charles Summerley was anxious to encounter his dear mother-in- 
law on the instant, and had only been dissuaded, and adjourned until the 
next morning at ten, on the strength of Moley’s considerate representation 
that the sudden announcement of the honour he intended them might 
be too much for the old lady. • 

The real fact, however, was, that they dined at two o’clock— 
nay, don’t blush, feir reader, and throw the book up in disgust at 
the idea of reading about such vulgarians; you all do much the same 
thing under the name of Innclieon, and not repeating the farce later 
on in the day, was owing to old Doocy’s absence in town, and the ladies 
substituting a good substantial tea instead. Mrs. Dooo^ being much 
troubled with some flatulent complaint, which would nofyield even to 
Holloway’s pills, all-powerful as they are, generally wound up at bed¬ 
time with a good stiff glass of something and water, the colour being 
that of beer, though the smell was that of brandy. That, however, is 
neither here nor there. The point we wish to explain to the reader is, 
that within ten minutes of the time of ^ Richest Commoner giving his 
stunning rat-tat-taMaMaMan at the Dooey door, as he escorted Miss 
Dooey home, that fair but carnivorous young lady was to assist in aa 
onslaught on a great piece of roast beef, before it descended to the 
servants. Now, as Dol'd Byron well smd, “ nobody likes to be dis¬ 
turbed at love or meals,” and Mrs. Dooey only indulging in ihe firmer 
amusement as a participator in the second degree,” she was most 
peremptory in insisting upon not being interrupted in her enjoyment of 
her meals, and her orders to the young ladies wei'e most strict not to let 
their men on any account interfere with the food. Indeed, she went so 
far as generally to establish a small milliner or dressmaker—if possible, 
one without a show-room—-at whose door the young ladies could choke 
oft’ their beaux, just as London exquisites do their country friends at 
clubs. “ Oh, you don’t belong to * Brookes,’ don’t you ?” or, You’re 
not a member of the * Travellers’ T well, then, Fil say good-bye for 
the present; I hope we shall meet again soon with wliich well-told 
white lie (hoping quite the contrary), the clubite enters his sanctuary, 
and going to a window, enjoys tho sight of his friend looming off in the 
distance, down St. James’s Street or along Pall Mali. So the Misa 
.Dooeys, at the last moment would make for the bi'asS-plated door, 
Madame Snooks, Milliner and Dressmaker, from London/’ and as the 
catch responded to’ the pull of the second-floor bell, would bow or shake 
off their acquaintances, and ascending the dark, twisting staircase, would 
Anally disappoint the hope'their presence nad raised, by ordering a yard 
and a half of tape, or some such expensive article. Then, die coast 
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being clear, they would brush off home, or slip out the back way, and 
be no more seen* * 

Not that Mrs. Dooey was inhospitable ; indeed, rather the contrary; 
at least, what London people call hospitality. Sl^e gave great dinners, 
blows out" as some call them, which, like misfortunes never came 
singly. If she had one on the Monday, there ^was sure to be another 
on the Wednesday; or if the first was on a Tuesday, then the second 
would be on a Thursday. Of course different ** sets” of people came for 
the different spreads, though a too-observing “ stop-gap” might sometimes 
detect the side-dishes of one day doing duty on the opposite side o^ the 
table on the other, with such slight turnipltorial and carrotitorial deco¬ 
rations as the service of the previous one rendered necessary. This, 
however, is a thing of common practice and of easy regulation in 
London. People don’t keep journals of their gastronomic transactions ; 
and, save the ringleted ladies with the children in the attics opposite, an 
ordinary dinner-party creates no inore sensation than was summed up in 
the observation of the immortal Paul Pry, when he saw the baker s boy 
leave a pie two days running at a house in his street: ** Pie again! ” 
said he, “ I happen to know they had pie yesterday—none so rich." 
‘^Dinner-party again!—had one*^on Monday—they’re going it.” 

We said Mrs. Dooey was hospitable, and so shfc was, but not until the 
Ice was properly broken. After a promising youth had been properly 
inducted—had undergone the establishment in full fig, seen all the plate 
together with the magnificent candclabras, presented to Dooey by the 
hop-growers of Kent for the usual meritorious service of extracting money 
from our old friend Public’s pocket, and putting it into his and tlielrs, 
“then, but not till then,” as Lord Brougham would say, Mrs, Dooey was 
ready to admit a suiter to her oj^nary mutton—the haricot, the hashes, 
the cold chickens, the half shapes of jelly, and so on, that constitute an 
English luncheon. 

To this point of course we need not say our friend the Richest Com¬ 
moner Jiad not yet arrived, and therefore though prudence said “ no" and 
the smell of roast beef would have seconded the resolution, still Moley 
thought it was too important an opportunity to miss, and as the door Hew 
open in obedience to Tom Rocket’s noisy summons, she just said to our 
friend, ** Won’t you walk in ?" 

A man would have to be a downright fool to say “ no,” and accordingly 
our friend’s heel spurs, for he bad a pair of uncommonly long brass onc'^ 
on, went clank, clank, clank, along the oil cloth-covered passage, and up 
the finery of a lodging-house stair carpet. 

Mrs. Dooey being in her second best bib and tucker, with a fairish 
cap on, valiantly stood fire ; but Amelia scuttled off at the sound of the 
street thunder, to assume a more becoming collar. The unwonted ring 
of the heel spurs mounting the stairs reminding her forcibly of the dear 
Woolwich halls, completely banished all idea of the Richest Commoner, 
and made her imag^e that it was one of thpse divine extractions, perhaj^s 
the blooming Cornet Lnmberton, or even the charming Captain Downey 
himself with his huzzar jacket, dangling on one side as If he hadn’t had 
time to put it on, who naving come into possession of the great fortune 
he expected from an unclo^ hai^ome to remove the only impediment that 
Mr. Dooey himself said exited to their union. Bo impressed was 
Amelia with the conviction that it was one of her men, and that their 
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previous acquaintance had caused the servants to admit him at the for¬ 
bidden hour, that in the flutter of the moment she rang her bell to 
summon our friend Lucy Green, who happened to be coquetting >vith 
Monsieur de la Tour in the housekeeper's room ; monsieur having so far 
conquered his repugnance to English habits as actually to prefer partak¬ 
ing of “ Ros bif’\at the “ d—d base mechanic’s,*' as he called Mr, Dooey, 
on hearing that he was tn trade, to dining at his own expense, or rather 
upon his own board wages at the Imperial Hotel. They too, that is to 
say, Lucy and monsieur^ had been startled at the astonishing knock, which 
being followed as quickly by Miss Amelia's bell, Lucy answered it just in 
time to cafcli a glimpse of the heel spurs as they passed on the drawing¬ 
room landing about on a level with her nose as she shot up the back 
stairs. 

“ Who can U he ?” asked Amelia, as Lucy hurried—her collar all 
awry, and her pink cap strings flying loose—into the room. 

“ I don't know Fm sure, miss,” gasped Lucy ; “ I don’t know I'm sure, 
miss. I think it's a hossifer. Can it be—"• 

“ Get me out my new green silk,'* interrupted Amelia, determined to 
enlarge upon her original intention of merely putting on a killing 
collar. • 

In an Incredibly slv>rt space of time our friend had exchanged her 
prettily figured muslin fora distended rustling silk, and with palpitating 
heart she proceeded down stairs, her imaginative mind rooaifing the image 
of the dear captain as she first saw him in all the paraphernalia of atight- 
rigged red-lcggcd young huzzar. 

Instead of that there burst upon her astonished vision our friend the 
Richest Commoner and Moley chirping away on a sofa, with mamma 
complacently sitting in the back ground consoling herself for the delay of 
her roast beef by the reflection tliat she was dertng what her husband 
would call “ a great stroke of business.’' 

Poor Amelia!* what a shock. Instead of the man she hoped to see, 
there was the dread bone of contention, lolling with the vulgar sort of 
ease that your true snob thinks constitutes gentility. There exa few 
things that betray a man’s want of breeding more than the way ho sits 
on a sofa beside a woman. What a shock for Amelia, and* what a 
triumph for Moley. .The latter cast a scornful smile that almost 
withered Amelia, while almost at the same moment she ^vas eyeing her 
companion in the mildest sweetest manner imaginable. Of course our 
friend could not run away the moment the .sister made her appearance, 
though poor Mrs, Dooey's inside gave sundry sij^ificant growls and 
gimmbles indicative of its wants, if Mr. Rocket could but have under¬ 
stood them. Still he sat on, talking away of balls and polkas, and con¬ 
certs and operas, and archerys, and Jenny Linds—this tune and that— 
every tune except the dear 

• Roast-beef of Old England I 
that Mrs. Dooey so longed to realise. 

At length, having thrown himself into all sorts of attitudes, crossed 
and rccrossed his legs, stuck out his varnished boots and admired the 
toes, tested the guinea-like rowels of his spurs, he rose from the sofa, 
and with a would-be ve^ fine low bow, and a clanging cross of his 
spurs to each of the ladies, he backed out of the room, wi^out upsetting 
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4 uagr thing, and clanked down stairs to the infinite delight both of mistress 
and serrants. 

Well, and I hope you think you look well in your fine new stuck 
out dress,” sneered Moley, with a haughty air of triumph, as the street- 
door closed on the last clank of the spurs; it very kind of you to 
deck yoursdf out so smartly to receive my friend,” acjded she, in a vezy 
different tone to what she had just been indulging in—one w'ouldn’t have 
known it to he the same person. 

Poor Amelia was doubly chagrined, for she \jas not only disappointed 
in not finding who she hoped, but saw she had lain herself open to her 
sister’s censure, which she felt pretty certain would not be spared. 

Mrs. Dooey, too, put out of her way by the long wait, was any thing 
but agreeable, and freely sided with Moley in repudiating Amelia’s pre¬ 
tension to the Richest Commoner. 

The most amiable of a family is not dways the favourite at homo. 


CUAFTER VIII. 


^THB OVI^KH AULING. 


We have now to request the reader’s attention to our insinuating friend 
Charles Sumfilerley, who, it may be remembered, Moley parted with an 
‘‘engaged lady,” with an invitation to come and unburden his mind to 
her inestimable parent on the morrow. Charles never having been over¬ 
hauled—indeed, never having done any thing in the line matrimo¬ 
nial before, was quite overjoyed at being accepted, and concluded that 
every thing was settled. Innocent youth ! His troubles were but be- 
ginniizg—^troubles tlfet would increase as he progressed. Mrs. Dooey— 
Dooey—and, worst of all, old Inkeyfiiigers, the lawyer himself. So- 
elated and confident was he, that he stood full five minutes before Gold- 
fringe, the clockmaking-silversmith-jeweller’s, contemplating the contents 
of a tray full of wedding-rings, that stood most invitingly in the window. 
;He was almost on the point of going in to buy one when he recollected 
he had not the size. 


Maria having fixed for him to unburthen to mamma on the follow¬ 
ing morning, every thing was prepared for his ttte*d~tUe reception at 
ten o’clock, at which Lour precisely he knocked at the door with a sort of 
pleasing anricipation of the agreeable'interview he was going to have 
with the old Iwy, and his greenness was so great that he ascended the 
stairs without a twinge of suspicion crossing his mind. 

“Pooryoung man !” ejaculated Lucy Green, as she scrutinised him 
through the partially-opened dining-room door as he passed. “ Poor 
young man,” repeated she, as he ascended the stairs ; “ I wonder what 
they’ll do with you.” Lucy had seen a good number coming to have the 
extmguisher put on. 

Mrs. Dooey received Charles in a makc-b&lieve motherly way, and mo¬ 
tioned him into an easy ohmr, just as a dentist does a p*atient. , Smooth 
and smiling,as she was, however, there was a something in her looks 
that Charles did not exactly^like. He felt much as a youth does when 
presented to his schoolmaster, who, not all the oft-repeated asseverations 
of “ schoolboy days being the happiest of man’s life,” can make him 
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exactly love. He felt he was in Mrs. Dooey’s power—under her thumb 
as it were. 

Hiaving exhausted the weather, the railway journey, and the surround¬ 
ing scenery, he w'as high and dry for something to say, and sat looking 
very like a goose. Mi%. Pooey then essayed to lead the gallop* 

Having given that dreadful prefatory hem that denotes a change 
from gay to grave, she parsed her motherly mouth, and fixing her crows- 



terin’ to my (hem) feelings, as Vm sure it will he (hem) to Mr. (hem) 
Dooey, when he (hem) hears it.” 

‘*rm sxire youVe extremely good,” stammered Charles, plucking up 
courage at the favourable announcement. “ Very good, indeed. Vxa 
sure I can never be sufficiently grateful,”—and a thought crossed his 
mind whether he oughtn't to be kissi^ the old lady. Second thoughts 
are best on these as on most other matters, and as he contemplated her 
he thought he would transfer whatever might be due to hej^ that line 
to her daughter’s account. He now began to breathe more freely, and 
sat more as if he was in a soft cha]r than on a bed of thorns. Still 
the old lady’s cat-like; gaze did not relax, and t^harles began to think 
how soon decorum and the “natural love and affection” due to his 
new parent would allow him to leave her. # • 

Mrs, Dooey did not accommodate him with much time for specu¬ 
lation. Having worked herself round to pitching in point, she deposited 
her cambric handkerchief in a little black bag, and drawing the strings 
very tight prepared to attack him. 

“ It’s an anxious time for a parent,” observed she, getting away, 
without any of the prefatory hems and hesitation .that had attended her 
former start. “ It’s an anxious time for a parent,” said she, “ parting 
with a beloved child, and the only consolation I can find is in the hign. 
character and honourable Intentions of her intended husband.” 

Charles, though rather disappointed to find “it” was not all over, 
could not but bow to such gratuitous compliments. He could assure 
her that his every thought and care should be devoted to the promo¬ 
tion of her daughter’s happiness. 

“ I have every confidence In what you say,’^ replied Mrs. Dooey—“ I 
have every confidence in what you say,” repeated she. “ Indeed, if 
I hadn’t I could never consent to your becoming the husband of my 
darter. I’m sure your religious pnnciples are such as will insure her 
both comfort and happiness. Believe me,” said she, glasping her bands 
as if in prayer, and turning up her eyes to a brown-hoiland bag that 
enclosed a cut-glass chandelier dangling from the ceiling—“ believe me 
that without religion all wealth—^aU worldly honour -and advantages are 
but dross—not worth havin’. Above all,” said she, with a doubly- 
scrutinising look—“ / do hope and trust yovlve nothin' to do with the 
Puseyites • 

Charles assured her, with great confidence that h*e had not, for in trutbi 
he didn’t know what they were ; a species of ignorance partaken of by 
many who talk very largely about them. Charles thought it was surmy 
all over now, and long^ to have the mahogany door between, lus dear 
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TfMmiwiw. and himself. Not so the old; lady, who itnder the cloak of morality 
was now fast inarching round to mammon. 

Money,” said she, with a well-affected indifference, I look upon as 
xery^very —secondary to morals; indeed, but'that without money people: 
can't get on very well in this world, or provide foi* the progeny that ma¬ 
trimony naturally entails, I think the world would be just os well without 
it, not to say better, for it makes no end of mischief and contention, to say 
nothin' of sometimes producin’ a spirit of rebellious independence among 
children which it is by no means desirable to prpmote; nowever,” added 
she, “ that's a subject we ladies are badly halkilated to touch upon, and for 
my part, I'm always too happy to leave them to Mr. D., whose pretty 
well up to business, and not easily done; he will be down here on Saturday 
afternoon, by the fifteen past five train, and you and he can talk matters 
quietly over together on Sunday—not that I approve altogether of doin' 
business on a Sunday, but there are times when such things can’t be 
helped—so we'll just fix it that way, and I've no doubt but Mr. D, and 
you'll soon come to an excellent imderstandin’.” 

‘*But I understand—I don’t see—I don't know,” hesitated 

Charles, ftiimlmg away at his hat lining, “ what I can say to Mr. Dooey, 
that I can't—that youxan't—that can't, I mean, talk oyer together.” 

* This was just wWt Mrs. Dooey wanted. She wanted to fathom him 
herself without referring him to Dooey, unless the prospect was promising. 

JVelly* rej^ied she, after a pause, as if considering whether she could 
accommodate him or not; “well,” repeated she, “if you wish it, and 
considering the relationship in which we stand together, of course I have 
every inclination to meet your wishes, though, as I said before, money 
matters, marriage settlements, and so on are things I really don't profess 
to understand^ at least not as Mr. D. does. Ah far, however, as nearin' 
what the worldly goods you propose—in the beautiful language of the 
Litany—endowin' my darter with, whether herryditaments, houses, hop-. 
groimds, or what not,” added she, “ even iny poor comprehension will 
enable me to understand the natur of the—” 

“ I think—I’m afraid—I fear—I doubt,” interrupted Charles, shifting 
about most uneasilyin his chair, and still workingaway at the hat-lining, the 
threads of which now began to crack as the lining parted from the sewing, 

“ I doubt that I haven’t altogether—I mean to say, that we don’t alto¬ 
gether—or rather that there is a mistake—that Maria and I haven't 
exactly understood each other, or rather, I should say, that we haven't 
got exactly as far as that, or, more correctly speaking (crack, crack) that 
money wasn’t to be any object, provided every thing else was—was—was 
—(crack, crack, cyack).” 

Oh, certainly not,” replied Mrs. Dooey, “ Maria, indeed both my 
darters, are far too delicate and lady-like to think of touchiu' on such a 
topic as money—I’m sure they couldn't- do it, either on them, no raOTe 
could 1 when I was their age; but then you know somebody must do it 
for them, somebody must see the writins and herryditaments, somebody 
that’s acquainted with the value of that sort*of thing, whether it’s ships 
on the sea, houses on the land, or ploughed fields themselves.” 

But I didn't expect, I didn’t calculate upon any thiqg of that sort,” 
stammered Charles; “ 1 have no hereditaments or houses. I've nothing to 
show in the way of ships.” 
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Well, then, you’ll have money, which is very easy to count,replied 
the pertinacious Mrs. Dooey, determined to bring him to book. 

‘I Why, I have money, certainly,^' said Charles, after a long pause, 
during which he sat working at the hat-lining, and wondering at the un¬ 
expected-turn things*were taking! I have money, to be sure,*' re¬ 
peated he. 

“ In the funds, I sujj^ose V observed Mrs. Dooey, adding, I hope 
you've nothin' to do with railway shares ; Mr. D. would never have any 
thing to do with a rail\\ay speckilator. Hates as I do a Puseyite." 

“ No,” replied Charles, “ my money’s in Dru^Rnd's V* 

Exactly so," replied Mrs. Dooey, “ I told you you’d have money ; 
Drummond’s is a good house to have it in, too—dare say it'll return 
you eight per cent. Is it all there?” asked she. 

“ Yes," replied Charles ; ** except what I’ve got in my pocket." 

“ Well, and how much is there at Drummond’s ?” inquired she, coming 
to the point without further clrcmnlogution. 

“ Why, my quarter’s allowance is just due,” replied Chiles, twisting 
and cracking away at the lining, “ I suppose it will be in^seventy-five 
pounds,” added he, with a desperate wrench at the lining. 

Mrs. Dooey knew all this, though Mrs. Dumgs had kindly magnified 
the allowance into sixjnmdred a-year. * • 

“ Then your herrydltaments, wordly goods, and so on are in expecta¬ 
tion, not down on the nail,” observed Mrs. Dooey. • * 

“I don’t know of any hereditaments, or any thing beyond my allow¬ 
ance,’’ replied Charles. 

“ Well, \r t who gives you your allowance ; wlio pays it into Drum¬ 
mond’s ?” asked jMi's. Dooey. 

“ My uncle,—my uncle Brown, of Craven Street,” replied Charles. 

What Is he ?’’ asked Mrs. Dooey. * 

“ Nothing that 1 know of," replied Charles. 

** What! has Jig no place of business ?” 

‘‘ No, not that I know of,” was the answ’er. 

No brass-plate with ‘ Brown’upon it, or office-bell, or nqthin?*of that 
sort on the door in Craven Stre^ ?'’ continued Mrs. Dooey. 

“No,” said Charles. 

“ Then he'll be rich,” suggested Mrs. Dooey. 

I don’t know," replied Charles, thinking lie didn't look as if he 

was. 

“ Does ho powder his footman ?” inquired Mrs. Dooey, powder being 
one of her insignias of wealth. 

“ He has no footman to powder,” was the answer. 

“Just a butler, perhaps?” observed Mrs.Dooey. 

“ No,” replied Charles, “ he has no man-sorvarit at all.” 

“.Waited upon by a woman, is he ?” said she. 

“ The people of the lodgings do all that he wants," replied Charles. 

Had not Mrs. Dooey heard that there was something mysterious In 
the connexion between the uncle and nephew,—indeed, that there was 
something mysterioiw about the uncle himself; she would have closed 
the inquiry, hut having ordered the dinner, and having nothing particu¬ 
lar to do, she thought she might as well go on with it. 

“ Your uncle, in courscj knows your feelins with respect to my darter?" 
observed Mrs. Dooey, after a pause. 
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Why, no; he doesn%” stammered Charles, giving a finishing twist 
to the lining, which had the effect of phufing it entirely in his hand. 

** Oh, dear; but J wouldn’t advise you to do nothin' so important 
-without consultin’ him,” replied Mrs. Dooey; ^‘matrimony, of all engage-* 
ments, is the most serious and solemn, and, in the* beautiful language of 
the ceremony itself, should not be undertaken rashly or unadvisedly.” 

Charles looked blank, for ^Irs. Dooey was reversing the position he 
thought to occupy—was sending him to ask for a fortune, instead of 
going the victonous jiiper of one, , 

I would i^eally adlBs you, as a friend, to consult him before you say 
another word to any body; it’s only wl^t a person staudin’ in the situa¬ 
tion he does by you has a right to egcpect.” 

“ I will—I will,” hesitated Charles ; “ but you know it was no use 
speaking to him before I knew Maria would have me.” 

**True,” replied Mrs. Dooey; “true,—but now that that point is 
settled, I wouldn’t lose another moment in apprisin’ him. Indeed, if I 
was you, I’d start off directly, and tell him all about it; make a clean 
breast on thj subject, for, believe me, nothin' of this sort never prospers, 
unless there’s moat perfect candour and honesty on both sides/’ 

« W—e—11,” draw'led Charles, quite nonplussed, 

• “ And'ask him, in course,” continued Mrs. Doqey, thinking, perhaps, 
she had not been explicit enough, “ and ask him, in course, exactly how 
you stand with him ; I means in regard to money matters, for, believe 
me, the matrimony is a much more expensive amusement, if 1 may npply 
a term of such levity to so honourable a state,—a much more expensive 
amusement,” repeated she, with an emphasis, “ than boys and girls, 
that’s to say, young people, generally suppose; however, now I think wo 
understand each other perfectly,” continued she, as she saw the effect of 
the last recommendarion on the silk lining of the hat, which now fol¬ 
lowed the leather. 

“Well, ril ask my uncle, certainly,” stamniered he^—“certainly ask 
my uncle—ask my uncle, certainly; but with regard to the expense— 
that’s to say, with reference to getting married—I should suppose—it's 
just my owp idea, of course—but I should think, that will all depend 
upon how it's done—I mean to say, whether’we give a great deal of cake 
away, and all that sort of thing.” 

“ Oil, ray dear sir!” snapped Mrs. Dooey, vexed at having so much 
simplicity to contend with, “ it’s not the expense of the weddin' day that 
I'm tdlun’ it s not the expense of the weddhi’ day, that’s a very 
small matter in the bill of life ; besides, no one with the slightest pre¬ 
tension to gentility thinks of givin’ cake ; it’s the expense of houaekeopin’ 
—the expense of horse-keepin’, carriages, hay, horses—the expenses of 
progeny—the education—the accomplishments—the playin’ the harp— 
the milliner s bills, the balls, the concertsi that runs away with the 
money; to say nothin’ of boys smokin’ cigars, rowio' boats, boxin’ their 
tutors, gallopin’ races, fiyiu’ kites; that’s to say, drawtn’ bills of cx- 
ebange, outrunnin’ the csonstable, playin’ hell and Jemmy, as Mr. D. 
says, when he thanks his stars he hasn’t any.” 

“ Tommy,” interposed Charles, with an emphasis. 

“ Ay, T<mmj/s the term/' assented Mrs. Dooey, in the wme strain, 
adding, with a significant nod, “ 1 see you know all about k. Well, 
now,” continued Ao, summing up, ‘‘all these things reqmre caution, 
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fbrethougbt^ and calkilatlon^ and must be done beforOvO'S they can’t be 
done after. So now let me advise you to go and see your uncle, and ask 
him what bell do for you—that’s to say how muca money he’ll give 
you, where his herryditaments lie, and make yourself generally master 
of his affairs, so as to bb able to answer Mr. Dooey satisfactorily. I makes 
no doubt/’ continued she, youll find all right and satisfactory. I means 
to say that you’ll find y^r uncle quite agreeable and ready to do every 
thin^ generous and handsome. I’m sure he’ll agree with me, that there’s 
nothin’ like young men^manyin’ betimes—it kee||s them out of no end of 
mischief. 1 make no doubt that you are a most proper young man, and 
I shall be most happy to have you for a son-in-law; but then it’s a duty I 
owe to my darter, not to let her affections be engaged until all the pre¬ 
liminaries are arranged—in short, until I know/’ she would have added, 
“ what you have”—but thinking that might be coming it rather too 
strong, she rounded it off with “ that the union will be agreeable to 
your friends.” 

So saying, she extended her motnerly hand, and rin^ng the bell, 
transferred him to the footman instead of to her daughter. 


Chaptek IX. 

0 my prophetic soul, my uncle ! 

Notwithstanding Mrs. Dooey's predictions, Charles sought the 
afternoon train that was to convey aim to his uncle, with feelings of any 
thing but confidence. Indeed, Mrs, Dooey’s avowed expectations, that 
that honoured individual would do all that was handsome, tendered rather 
to depress than encourage him, for in the first pladb Charles doubted the 
uncle’s ability to do more for him than he was then doing, and secondly, 
ho. could not but feel that without something more, he had a veiy poor 
chance of gaining his lady-love—at all events, of getting dear Mrs. Dooey’s 
consent to their marriage. ^ • 

He got his ticket at the Glauberend railway station, and took his place 
in tlie corner of one of the softly-cushioned, s[)lendidly furnished railway 
cairiagcs, with very different feelings to those with which he responded 
to Moley s summons to come down. Ho felt in a state of complete be¬ 
wilderment—as if he had compressed the troubles, cares, and excite¬ 
ments of a life-time into a siflgle day. In the multiplicity of thoughts 
and fears that crowded on his mind, he hardly knew where to begin to 
sort his ideas. 

The old straw-bottomed stage coaches, slow, tiresome, and tedious as 
they were, had one negative recommendation—that of promoting method¬ 
ical refiection. A man shut up in one of those abominations lor twenty 
or thirty hours at a stretch, had ample time to try a questidn iu every' 

J oint of view, and consider a subject in all its bearings. VVe make no 
oubt that many a wrighty ftiatter has been 'discussed, and many a strong 
resolve formed, in those cramped conveyances. A railway train affords 
nothing of this sort. It is all slide, glide, oily and smooth, none of those 
joltings, shakings, rattliugs, and variations of pace that tend to the 
collision of ideas, and coiikequent unravelment of the tangled skein of die 
mind, Charles had, hardly got the thread ends of his ideas drawn oat 
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«ad Arranged under the heads of Amelia/* ‘‘ Mamma,” Uncle/* and 
so on, ere the shrill wild whistle was followed by an easy glide into the 
London station, and the general delivery of the inhabitants of the flying 
Tillages on to the platform. 

There are few more difficult cards to play than those of the expectant 
heir. The natural heir, the “ father*s own son/' as the nurses say, is easy 
enough. The sire sees reflected in the son fhe past image of himself, 
and even if the son does play hell and Jemmy,” as Mrs. Dooey said, 
the likeness may be none the less faithful on* that account. But the 
doubtful heir, the distant relative,—these are the, cards whose difficulty 
increases as the web of relationship becomes more attenuated. 

A London evening was closing in us a patent “ Handsom” with Charles 
Summerley ensconced in one corner, rumbled along tho now silent Strand. 
The great tide of population that tills it throughout the day had ceased to 
flow, and had been succeeded by a race who didn't seem as if they had 
much to do. « 

Seedy gentlemen eyeing shirt collars and fronts in hosiers' windows, 
amorous youths of the early closing movement staring at pastry-cooks' 
pretty assistants, and peripatetic newsmongers reading the papers in 
the publishers’ window's. The only perceptible activity was in the pWy- 
hill hoys persecuting cairiagc windows, fully persuaded that the inmates 
were dll bound for the theatre, and a nimble, gasHght-inan, who was up 
and down his ladder, leaving traces of his visit in a glow-worm sort of light 
all along his line. 

At length the cab stopped at the end of Craven Street, and Charles 
having escaped the usual wrangle by giving the driver a sovereign in 
mistake for a shilling, Avhich the lynx-eyed Jehu having detected, drove 
off at a pace that while it awoke Charles to the fact, left all chance of 
recovery quite out of*the question. With mingled feelings of vexation 
and fear he turned down the dread street. 

With houses as with people, there are some that are*strikingly repug¬ 
nant—houses that look as*if they never knew an owner’s care save perhaps 
the caft of.tfiat most careless of all caretakers—the Court of Chancery— 
houses that look as if they liad been bought by the Comniis-siouers of 
Woods and Forests for street improvements, but that somehow never 
came down. There is generally one or two such in every street, and 
which serve to keep their less dirty neighbours in countenance. “ Talk 
of our house, indeed!’exclaims Mr. Clartey, “I’m sure our house is a 
perfect picture compared to Mrs. Snooks’? over the way.” 

The uncle's was one of the dirtiest of the dirty. The door wvls low 
and the passage sunk, the house was high and narrow, three windows iu 
width, whose begrimed sashes had long be^n innocent of paint, and upon 
whose dull panes of shabby glass the very rain drops hung in great Jecch- 
like stains. The bricks and mortar partook of the general unbcalthiucss 
of the whole, and had a dull drab, crumbling sort-of look. The once 
white door post of the old black door, was plentifully studded with bells 
of different sorts and patterns, stuck carelessly in without regard to order 
or appearance—some were labelled with the names of the apartments to 
whiem they belonged, “ parlour bell,” “ first floor front/' and so on, while 
others had the occupiers'names, Thos. Jones, Engraver and Copper-plate 
Printer;” “Ephraim Levi, Merchant Tailor—Wardrobes Purchased;" 
" Thomas Smith, Music-Master,” &c.-—There was no John Brown. 
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“ Is my undo ia T* asked Charles of a wretched slip-shod dirty bundle of 
rags in tho shape of an any-aged female who i*esponded to his gentle 
tinkle of the area bell. 

Step in, sir/’ said she, quite gaily, agreeabry surprised at finding a 
smart young man, instead of a weary match woman or pincushion-selling 
beggar, os she expected. 

fume receded along the* dark passage, and leaning #ver the stair ban¬ 
nisters, screamed out, 

“ Mrs. G! Mrs. G ! is old B. in ? is old B. in?” 

“Don't know,” responded a voice from below. ^“Who wanta him ?” 

“The young gent as calls,” replied the questioner. “Never mind,” 
continued she, addressing Charles m the passage, “ Til mn up and see.” 

Accordingly she went bounding up the narrow, winding, intricate stair¬ 
case, three steps at a time, and was presently heard saluting a door at the 
top of tlie house with aloud single knock. 

Charles stood with a palpitating heart, almost hoping he may not be in. 

A low “ Who’s there?" sounded all the way down the stairs, and might 
have saved tho maid-of-all-work tho trouble of shouting “ Come hup, 
sir ! come hup 

Charles 'was now “ in for It,” and the full force of liis situation 
flushed upon him. lie knew nothing of tho individual he was about to 
address 0 !i so interesting mid delicate a subject ; lie know nothing of his 
ideas, views, or opinions on the matter of matrimony, above all lie 
doubted his ability to serve him even if he had the will ; slowly and 
demurely lie paced up the close lll-ventilated staircase, wishing most 
lieartily that he was coining down again. 

At last he stood before the dread door—a low crooked black one made 
in the commonest way, and of the thinest wood, with a common iron 
latch handle—Charles's gentle tap was answered Tby the same “ Who's 
there?” as he heard clown stairs. 

“ Me—Charles—your neplipw', sir,” gasped Charles, almost In as big 
a fright as he was when JMrs. Doooy was overhauling him. 

“Come in, my man,” replied tho voice, and placing his thumb*on the 
latch, Charles lifted it up and opened tho door. 

It was a back room with a single window looking against a dead brick 
wall two or three yards off, and the old man had just lighted a miserable 
mould candle with a lucifer match, which still smelt through the apart¬ 
ment, Fire there was none. The room was low and angular, evidently 
forming a corner of the house, and the ceiling was of unequal height 
towards the centre, looking as though, small osit was, ithad once been two. 
A ragged, faded, green and drab Scotch carpet occupied tlie middle of 
the uneven floor, leaving a spacious margin of dirty dry rotten-looking 
boards on tho side that was not occupied ^vith a formidable pile of tin aud 
other boxes of capacious size and various make. The furniture consisted 
of three rush-botto»ied, aud two very frail-looking cane-chait^, a dull 
oval table, on which stood little ink bottle with a couple of stumps of 
well-begrimed pens alongside. 

The rtender mould had gained such an ascendency over the darkness 
as Charles entered, as to show tho dim outline of a low curtainless bed 
through the open door beyond. 

“ Well, my man, and wbat’s brought you hei-e at this time of night?” 
asked Brown, flourishing the block-tin candlestick about so as to throw 
the light upon the euterer. Brown had so far made preparations for bed 
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a» to have discarded his coat and waistcoat, and assumed a dirty gray 
.flannel dressing-gown. 

This cold shoulder grefeting again set our friend in a flutter, and he 
felt as if he would be extremely obliged if an earthquake would take and 
sw'allow him up. 

«I—I—I—beg—beg—beg—I beg—I beg—pardon—that’s to say I 
ask pardon — ^but H —1 —I—wasn’t aware—1— I— I—didn’t know, in 
short, it was so late: but I—I—I—will—^will—will-—that’s to say, I’U 
come back in the morning, sir, when—when—when— 

“Oh, never mit^d/’-^^phed the old man, assuming a milder tone ; 

never mind,” repeated he, “takeachair. I've nothing to do—sit’down 
—glad to see you—old men’s hours and young one’s differ—was thinking 
of bed, to tell you the truth. Coals are expensive—so are candles.” 

'fhis observation upset all the smoothness of the previous portion of the 
speech, and again threw our friend into a twitter. Here he had come to 
ask money of a man who grudged himself fire and light. Charles felt 
that he had been talked into it by Mrs. Dooey, and that he ought to have 
known better than give in to a person who could know nothing of the 
uncle. But for his natural ingenuousness, he would have feigned an 
excuse even at this, the eleventh h(fur, and shuffled out of the scrape the 
best way he cotild. ® 

The uncle, however, had lived too long in the world to suppose that 
he had come on other than a special mission, and after a brief silence, 
interrupted only by the loud ticking of a gieat boisterous silver watch, as 
it lay on the deal table in the next room, and themewing of a cat below, 
he essayed to lead him on by a—“Well, my boy, how's the world using 
you ?” 

That was a good cpmprehonsivo Inquiry, and but for the unfortunate 
observation about the fire and lights, might have led to a confession. As 
it was, Charles parried it with the worse than side blow of “ Oh, very 
well, thank you, sir.” ® 

Another long pause then ensued, during which the uncle ran through 
his miu^ aK the speculative points that he thought he could have come 
about—the most usual ones, bail or money, not omitted- He could not 
think of any thing. His allowance had been punctually paid; he con¬ 
cluded, and contrasting it with his own niggardly expenditure, he could 
not but think it equal to any thing—any tWng, at least, that a youth 
like Charles could require. 

There are few things more tantalising than for a person who one 
knows has come on a specific, and very likely an important errand, and 
who yet will not deliver himself of it—who sits gaping, and staring, and 
talking about the weather, or any thing rather than the real thing, looking 
very often as though he expected you to tell him what he has come for. 
Wo once heard of a great clown of an Englishman, who somehow or other 
had got an audience of the then English ambassadot’ (Lord Cowley) at 
Paris, and who persisted in sit—sit—sittings long after be had got every 
thing said and finished that he had come about. His excellency, after 
trying to get rid of him in various ways, at last asked, wiUi a low bow, 
“ If there was any thing else he could do for him?” 

“ Why, n-o-a,” replied Chaw, turning \m hat about $ “ why, n-o-a," 
repeated he, with a vacant stare; adding, but you haven’t ask^^ me to 
dine.” 

“ I begpardon^^* replied hb lordship, with the greatest suavity, “ I beg 
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pardon,” repeated he, “ I wasn’t aware that it was in my instrudions— 
but riJ refer to them and see.” 

Charles could not be waiting for that, seeing that his uncle never 
dined at homo, the only' dinner they had ever had together having been 
at a cheap chop-house m Rupert Street. i . 

The old man’s curiosity at last got the better of bis patience, and 
casting a scrutinising eye on our much embarrassed friend, asked him 
point blank if there was any thing particular he wante4 ? 

“ Why yes—no—yes,*’ stammered Charles ; “ that's to say I’ll return 
in the morning, for I hear—that's to say I see—tlpat you’re going to 
dress—I mean going to bed.” 

Oh, but Fm not in such a hurry as all that,” replied the ancient; 

I’m not in such a hurry as all that,—it’ll not be a long story, perhaps.” 

Thus put to it Charles essayed to make a commencement. 

Well, I wish—I wanted—I thought—that’s to say I came to ask, to 
krfow, if you’d have any objection to my—to my—to ray getting married.” 

Getting whatT exclaimed the old man in astonishment. 

“ Getting married,” repeated Charles, blushing, and hanging down 
his head. • 

“ Married repeated the old mad ; married!” extending his face 
to Its utmost length, ‘*why that,” replied he, “ will depend a good deal 
upon who it is to.” ^ . 

“ Oh, she’s a most charming and amiable ^young lady/’ gasped 
Charles, emboldened by the answer, 

“ No doubt,” replied the undo, “ no doubt, and beautiful—but has 
she money ?” 

A great 
have.” 

‘‘Oh! xo'dl have^^ replied the old man, ^^ivillhave^ that’s an awk¬ 
ward term—bird in the hand—bird in the hand, iny boy,” added he, 
with a solemn shhkc of the head. 


deal—a great deal,” gasped Charles, “at least she will 


“ Oh, but she’ll have a good deal now, I slxould think,” (jbserved 
Charles, “ at least I imagine so.” * 

“ Well, who is it ?” asked the uncle. 

“ Miss Dooey, of Bryanstone Square,” replied Charles. 

“Doocy—Doocy—Dooey,” repeated Brown, thiiikiug the name 
sounded like money, “ you don't mean Doocy, the hop-inorcbaiit, do 
you ?” 

“ The san#,” gasped Charles. 

* “ There’s money there,” replied Brown, thoughtfully, “there’s money 
there—what will he give ?’ 

“Why that I don’t know—that’s to.say I jiaven’t asked—In fact, I’ve 
not spoken to Mr. Dooey about it as yet—only to Mi's. Dooey,” 

“ And what does she say ?” asked Brown. 

“Oh she’s quite agreeable,” stammered Charles—“that’s to say she's 
no objection—only she wislied to know what I—that’s to say what you 
would do.” ' . 

“Ay, there’s the rub !” sighed Brown ; “there’s the rub,” repeated 
he, looking the veiy picture of despair. , “ I was afraid of that,” conti* 
nued he, “ I was afraid of that.” 

So was Charles, but having broken ih& ice he had no alternative but io 
rest on his oars. 

“ I’m poor,” sighed Brown, “ desperatdg poor,” and truly lus pinched 
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npA haggard look, and ihe .wretched ill-furnished garret in ‘which he sat 
confirmed the statement. " Tni miserably poor,” continued he, clasping 
his upraised hands and then pressing'them downwards to the ground. 

Say no more, my dear uncle!” exclaimed Clwles, ‘*say no more— 
I’Jl^ve it up. ni give it up sooner than you should be put about.” 

Nay, my boy,” replied the old man, relaxing, ‘*it*s worth following 
up-r-it’s worth following up—but we,must be cautious—we must be 
cautious. ' I’ll strain a point to serve you, but be wary—it’s a desperate 
world for roguery—nobody knows what a world^it is that hasn’t tried it 
—a thousand and twenty-five knaves to one honest man—must go about 
it gingerly—don’t appear too keen—feel your way—say I’ll advance 
fifty a year—three hundred and fifty that’s to say—if that won’t do go 
as far as four hundred, but mind, not a farthing more, and Dooey must 
come down, too—Dooey must come down, too—can well afford it—can 
welhafibrd it—lives on the fat of the land—lives on the fat of the land— 
s<f"now, my dear boy, good night, and God bless you !” saying which fho 
withered old man looked with a loving eye on the' fresh, handsome 
youth, and pressing bis hand showed him to the attic door. 

“*lSy seventy-five before you go* to the hundred,” hallooed the uncle, 
os he stood listening to Charles’ descending footsteps. 

Yes, sir,” replied Charles from below, astonished at his success and 
at the nature .of the injunction. 


AN EVENING LANDSCAPE. 

(FItOM THE GERMAN OF MATTIIISON.) 

Beams of gold 
Deck the wold. 

Mildly flit the magic shades, 

Round the ruin’d Waldburg’s glades. 

Still and free 
Gleams the sea, 

Soft as swans sec homeward float 
By yon Ule the Asher’s boat. 

Silv’ry sand 
Lights the strand— 

Redder now, and now more pale. 

Imaged clouds o’er ocean sail. 

Whistling sedge. 

Gilt ih edjje, 

Waves.around the Foreland’s hill, 

Wher^ the sea-fowl swarm at will. 
Picture-wove 
In the grove. 

With the garden font and bough* 

Blend the moss-grown cloister now. 

On the stream 
Dies the gleam, 

And the ev’ning light grows dim. 

O’er the Waldburg’s ruins grim. 

Full moonlight 
Decks the height, 

In the vale sigh spiritF.taya, 

O’er the bygone hero-days. 


J. A.W, 
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MR. JOLLY GREEN’S VISIT TO PARIS SINCE THE LAST 

REVOLUTION. 

. • 

Thb reader is aware that previously to tny heading the Peclchani 
t^tioD to the Hotel de Yille, I addressed a letter to Monsieur Cr—mi-^ux 
demanding the rights of Fr-^nch*citizenship. I did not give that letter 
textually at the time^ btA I think it advisable to do so now, in order to 
guard against the possibility of a garbled version of jny correspondence 
with the ra~n—st—r being foisted upon the public. 

It was a production, which, however hastily thrown oflF, bore the im¬ 
press of my own mind, and was well calculated to accomplish what I 
sought. I had originally intended to have literally transcribe the epistle 
from C—nnes, which had already become matter of history (as my own 
will shortly be), but on reperusing that famous document it struck me 
that without falsifying facts, I could not take upon myself to say with 
L—rd Br—gh—m that I had “ possede et habite plus de cinq ans, et fins 
de trois ans de fait” (this last passage of the noble and learned 1—rd*s I do 
not quite comprehend); neither could T urrite to the Mayor of C—nnes for 
a ccrtificat de conduif^ morale^* as, invulnerable oh that point though 
I be, I have not the advantage of being known to that gentlemen other¬ 
wise than through tlie trumpet of fame. I resolved, therefore, upon rely¬ 
ing on my own genius, and here is the result. For the convenience of 
posterity, I follow the example of a friend of mine who numbered- his 
love letters, in the full expectation that his chbre arnie would keep 
them! 

»No. 1.—From Mr. Jolly Green (autrement Marquis de Cornichon uow 
citizen of the same) to Monsieur Cr—m—eux, M—a—stre de J—st—ce- 

Priv6 et eflrontfi. 

“ Hotel ]Vf—rah—au, Rue de la P—x. , 

“P—ris Avril* 1, 1848. 

“ Citoyenne M—n—stre, 

Pendant la tarde dynastie moi paye un considerable somme pour 
la propretede Cornichon, dans la commune de Fanfrcluches, dans le depart¬ 
ment des Pyr—nees, et 6tant passionne d’etaat naturalise citoyenne de 
la R—p—hi—Fr—n§-*-ise, je prle vous avoir la bonte d*avoir I’acte 
de naturalisation passe toute suite, pareeque moi proposer moi-meme un 
candidat pour election dans la National Assembly. 

Accepter Passurance parfaite de Jolly Green, une fois Marquis de 
Cornichon, h present citoyenne de la m^me.’* 

* 

No. IL—Le M—n—stre de J—st—ce k M. Jolly Green. 

« M—n—>stbre de J—st—ce, Ic ler Avril, 1848. 

“ Monsieur, * 

**Je ne ssus pas si j'ai bien compris la lettre quo vous m'avez fait 
rhonneur de m'addresser, dans laquelle vous exposes votre demande 
d'etre adrais citoyen de la' R—p—hi—quo Fj>— n^—se; mais, mettuit 4 
Qudque petites diffidultes grammatiques, je m’empresse de vmul 
repon^e. II n*est gu^re neoessaire de dire k un homme d’une 
you uaaati. no. cccxzx. 
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gence haute comme la votre qa’il n’est pas possible (Sl moins, comme un 
frlandais cel^bre an dit, qu’on ne soit jpas oiseau) d’etre h la mSme fois 
dans deux differeuts endroits .; ainsi| j oso pr^sumer^ par analogies que, 
jnalgr4 votro grande capacite, les roles de citoyen Fr—n 5 —is et de 
‘Brit—sh subject’ (eux-mfemcs, assez distinct^, ne peuvent pas se 
x^unir dans le m^me individu. 11 vous faudra alors faire cette choix : 
ou Tester Angl—is, ou dovonir tout b, fait Fr—»§—is; il n’y a pas 
de terme ,moyenne ; la race hybride est inconnuo en Fr—nee ; il ne se 
trouve rien entre ebien et loup. Choisisse^ done, monsieur, Ictat 
qiii vous convienne le mieux ; soyez Fr—n 9 —is et Dieu vous benisse; 
soyez Angl—is et Dieu vous- ■ maU, n’importe pour celb. 

“ J’ai I’honneur d’etre, monsieur, 

“ Votre serviteur ob4issant, 

“ A. Cr—MI—TJX.” 

. The above letter was handed to me on my return from the Interview 
with M. L—mart—ne, by the poiter of my hotel. By dint of my own 
unaided exertions—for I don’t call the Fr—nch wtdter, who spoke 
Engl—sh, and to whom J showed it, any thing—I managed to make 
out what the m—n—st—r meant, in spite of the obscurity of bis stylo. 
I then saw that he wanted me to choose between being an Engl—shm—n 
and a Fr—nehm—n ; to make a sort of n—t—nVil toss-up of the matter, 
an Engl—sh head or a Fr—nch tail. I presume the Br—t—sh public 
will anticipate what course I adopted—they are right; I did so; but not in 
exactly the way that Podder suggested. He, when I translated the letter 
to him, burst into a violent passion, and urged me to reply to Monslem' 
Cr—mi—ux in terms of the most forcible and tar-like nature; but I, 
■who knew too well what the consequences to Euv—pc would have been 
had I, by any act of mine, led to a misunderstanding between the two 
countries, contentetl myself with returning the following dignified and 
courteous answer, paying him off for his impertinent proposition, quietly 
in Engl—sh, a language which no Fr—nchm—u has ever been able 
perfectly to understand. * 

No. HI.—Mr. Green to M. Cr—mi—ux. 


« P-^r—s, April 1, 1848. 

Sir, 

“ I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your veri/ obliging 
letter of this days date! I never could have suppoged that getting my¬ 
self naturalised as a Fr—nch citizen I should Jose all my rights as a 
Br—t—sh subject and Peekliam churchwarden and rate-payer in 
Fr—nee. I should only retain those privileges in Peckfaam ; in Fr—nco 
I should be all that Fr—nee could desire. As, above all, I desire tho 
happiness of the two countries, and their mutual peace (which, I thouglit, 
might have been endangered had I not belonged to both), I thought it 
my duty to give a proof of my confideuce in tho institutions of Fr—ncc, 
in order to encourage my ligl—sh compatriots to trust in them as 
I do. “ Beceive, &c., 

J. Greek.” 


I may as well give the last letter of his corre^ndence at once, though 
B<me rather stirring events took place before 1 receivcxl it. Not to be 
hehiudhand widi me ,it also 'was written in JSnglisb, best the 
s^nal mm—nt coUd muiter* 
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No, IV.-"Mon8ieur Cr—mi—nxto M. Green, 

Sar,'—You shall not understand my letter, yerefore I write you in 
your natural tong. You vill be a Fr—nchm—n, you Till be au Angi—sh- 
man, God dam, de two tings is not possible. Eider you must cut off 
your behind or cut off your before, obliterate de past or grasp a firm hold 
of de future. Fr—nee admit of no division. She does not permit to a 
Fr—nch citizen he shall*at de same time be a citizen of anoder countiy. 
For to be a Fr—nchm—n so much the more must you not be an Angl—sh-^ 
man. You cannot be aft Angl—sh Green and a Fr—nch Green ; once 
at a time is enough. De present state of affairs in Fr—nee voulrl make 
so a man as yourself very velcomc, he would find himself at home in dena, 
but to become one of us you must renounce every oder consideration. 
Ve like nobody else, nobody else like us, 

“ Receive, &c. 

“ A. Ca—MI—ux.” 


“You’re pretty near the truth there, Mr. Creamy—ox,” exclaimed 
Fodder, Avhen I read tliis letter to him, there’s devilish little to like in 

5, W 

you. 

I had been very much of the same uiinJ ever since niy application -was 
rejected, but I was too^brew'd a diplomatist to admit tlie fact even to my 
humble friend. But in the meantime I had not abandoned the cause of 
liberty, in spite of licr wearing a mob-cap ; on the contrary, I had thrown 
myself more vigorously than ever into her arms. 

I had {hardly despatched “ No. 3,” to its destination w'hcn the waiter 
came up to iufonu me that a person desired to speak to me. It was 
Citizen Gouaclie, my acquaintance of the previous evening. He saluted 
mew'ith rep—bl—can simplicity. 

“ Eh bien ! inon vieux,—comment 5 a va • 

“ Tres bon,” replied I, in the same easy, off-hand, manner, 

“Et Pod—deri’e aussi?” continued the citizen, with great familiarity, 
driving a small cane against my friend’s ribs ; then, without waiting for 
any reply, he threw himself on a sofa, stretched himself at fullJength, 
crossed liis feet, folded his arms, and looking me full in the face, came at 
once to the object of his visit. 

“About that picture which you bought yesterday,” said he, “the 
nation wants to exlnbit it for some time longer, iu order to improve the 
public mind, but, as I mentioned before, I should be glad to have the 
money down” (so Tibbins renders the w ords “ argent comptant”), “ being 
rather short of cash.” 

“ Certainly,” I replied, ‘-it makes no difference to me whether I pay 
for it sooner or later. Just hand me ray writing-desk, Fodder. How 
much did you say; oh, mill frongs, let me see, that^s forty pound, ha! ha!” 
said I, in an under tone, laughing in my sleeve at the idea, “a Salvator 
for forty pound! .What fools the London picture-dealers are not to 
come to tlie L—vre and buy^up the whole lot. Fm sorr^ I didn’t bring 
more money with me, but I can easily get a letter of credit, or, I dare say 
he would take my bill.” This was said with an eye to the other gems, 
which the citizen told me were at his disposal; however, I did not press 
the subject just then, not wishing to appear too anxious. I paid 
Gouache the amount he had named, and as I did not wish to drive too 
hard a hargew with a man who had sold me, dirt cheap, a first-rate 
xnaster, I t)^w in, in riiver, the SS&rence of exchange accor^i:^ to the 
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I had paid the day before. The brave citizen’s ey^s sparkled as I 
handed him over the cash, and when 1 put my note-case containing the 
remainder of my Fr—nch money into my breast-coat^ he shot a glance in 
that direction, as much as to say he knew that I had a noble heart. I 
must not forget to remark that Gouache honestly wrote me a receipt of 
which the following is a literal copy 

resu de mons. joliegrinne la some de mil fb .; moienant un tabbleau 
espoz4 au louve, n*. 7684, paisage et briggans, dans le genre de salvator 
Rosa.” • 

‘‘ This will stamp its authenticity,” said I, as I locked up the do¬ 
cument. 

To obtain his money was not, however, the sole purpose of the citizen’s 
visit; he evidently wished to perform his promise of introducing us to 
his club, and as it was now broad daylight, the “ Central Society of Blue 
Cut-throats” did not—even in Fodder's ears—sound so dreadful as it had 
done at midnight. • 

After a few words of private conference with my secretary, I told 
Gouache we were willing^jtto accompany him, and accordingly we set 
forth. We had scarcely crossed to the north side of the Boulevard 
Italien, when I heard a dull, heavy sound behind me, like the tramp of 
many feet. I turned, and at the distance of a few hundred yards saw 
the trout of a dense column of men approaching; they carried banners 
of divers colours, and, as they drew nearer, began to sing in that melo¬ 
dious strain which is so peculiar to the Fr—nch, and distinguishes them 
from all other nations. I inquired the meaning of this procession. 

“ Ce sont des ouvriers,*' said Gouache. 

“Where are they going to work?” I asked. “Is there any new 
public ediiice lu the qourse of erection ?” 

“ Je crois bien,” he replied, somewhat emphatically,—“ they are going 
to the H6t«l-de-Vllle.” 

“ Why,” replied I, “ the Peckham deputation of which you behold the 
members in my friend Fodder and myself, have not long returned from 
it, I di&n’t»observe that the building was unfinished.” 

“ Every thing is unfinished,” answered Gouache, with a gloomy brow, 
“ as long as any thing remains to be done. *A true citizen,—a man who 
loves his country,—ought never to be contented ; he has the right to 
go on changing till he gets all he wants. If ho does not like what 
he built up yesterday, he is perfectly justified in throwing it down 
to-day.” 

“ And what do these gentlemen require at present ?” 

“ What!” echoed Gouache,—“ social amelioration ! Do you think It 
fair—do you think it reasonable—that men who have hitherto had to 
toil for their daily bread, and who could barely find time to spend what 
they earned, shomd be thrown upon their own resources in this manner ? 
What is the use, I should like to know, of giving them double pay, and 
then telling them they are to do nothing ? , No ! if the g~v—mm—nt 
chooses to take away their work, they must supply them with amuse¬ 
ment ; if not, they will amuse themselves after their own fashion. The 
object of this attroupenUnt is to compel the M—n—ster of the 
Int—-r-—or to organise a perpetual national fite, classical one day, 
romantic the next, to decree that every dtizen who likes it shall ride m 
his own carriage, ^ne at whatever restaurant he pleases, appear in any 
costume that gratifies hdm, smoke the best cigars, drink the finest wine, 
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and go to the spectade every evening,—-all at the expense of the state! 
I have not said any thing about illuminations and fireworks, because they 
are a matter of taste, and many of those who are now passing before us 

E refer an impromptu b]aze to ordinary pyrotechnics. A house on fire, 
ere and there, with half-a<rdozen families in each, gives a piquancy to a 
display of that sort wbicl^ a mialsterial decree might spoil, for 1 question 
v ^7 much whether he could induce the inmates of the houses indicated 
to remain at home for the occasion.” 

What you observe,’* I remarked, “ appears perfectly just. The 
r—V—1—tion was made wholly in the interests of the people, and if the 
people don’t get what they want, they must go on r—v—1—nising until 
they do. The more you knock a thing to pieces, the more simple 
become the elements out of which to reconstruct it; for, after all, every 
thing Is made out of some raw material/' 

Gouache appeared to appreciate the profound philosophy of this observa¬ 
tion, and the crowd having, by this thne, passed by, we continued our 
walk as far as the Boulevard M—ntm—rtre, where wc turned off at 
the Rue Gr—nge R—t—ll^re, and taking the Rue C—det on our way, 
entered the Ruo B1—cu, where the Coupe Gorge Club held its stances 
permanentes. 

It was a grim-looknig house which the members had chosen, the 
lower part being a good deal bespattered with mud (the celebrated boue 
de P—ris, very fasliionable in rev—I—tionary times) ancTthe upper part 
seriously dilapidated ^ wherever the windows were visible the glass was 
nearly all broken, but the closed shutters concealed them chiefly ; a 
narrow porte cochere opened into the street, and was flanked on one side 
by the shop of a dealer in vegetables and charcoal, and on the other by 
that of a marchand dc vin, where might be had, by tjje litre, the delicious 
Burgundy (that N—p—Icon was so fond of) which is of so delicate a 
quality that it will not keep more than four-and-twenty hours, and what 
remains of tlie quantity tapped one day is invariably thrown the next 
morning into the gutter, where it serves the chiffoiuei*s for breakfast, 
who, on this account, call it their gouter. This fact, of wlficli*! was 
previously not aware, was communicated to me en passafit by citizen 
Gouache while wc were knocking at the door for admission. Thrice he 
raised the ponderous iron ring and thrice ho let it fall, pausing about ten 
seconds between each stroke. At the last vibration a small trap was slid 
aside, and a deep voice demanded who knocked? Gouache replied, 
Le Requin.” The trap flew back to its place, the porter within pulled 
the cordon^ and the door, yielding to our pressure, we entered and closed 
it behind us. We then saw the person who had just spoken ; he was a 
stout man wearing a very tight dress—a jacket and pantaloons—of light 
blue, but the most singular part of his costume was a sort of helmet 
made lu the shape of a fish’s head, the mouth of which was open, and 
displayed no less than six formidable rows of sharp, pointed teeth; 

Fodder was completely taken aback by this apparition, and, I own, I 
was myself rather startled by it, but I carried it off with an O. Smith 
kind of laugh, and pointing to the disguised individual, clearly showed 
that I understood what was meant, by simply uttering the word 
“Poison!” 

The Fr—ch (as I have frequently had occasion to observe before) are 
slow of comprehension, and Gouache made answer, 

“ Pas du tout,—you mistake, we do not poison here,—we bite our 
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enemies; the Coupegorges bleus call themselves also * Requins/ and woo 
be to all who get between their teeth!” 

As I never keep myself in suspense any longer than I can help it, I 
immediately referred to my pocket edition of Tlbbins, and found that 
“ requin” meant a shark, so that I was perfectly right in using the word 
poison.” 

These fellows call themselves ‘ sharks/ ” I whispered to Fodder. • 
‘‘Do they?” answered ho ; “well, for once in their lives, then, they’re 
honest. They are shai'ks, every man jack of *’om! If it hadn’t been 
for his teeth, I should have thought this fat fellow here was dressed up 
for the part of cod’s-head and shoulders !” 

“It is the custom of the clubs of P—ris, like those of Ly—ns,” inter¬ 
posed Gouache, “to take emblematic names; for instance, there are the 
‘ Scarlet Mountaineers,’ commanded by a citizen with tlie pseudonyme of 
‘ Fire-cauldron the ‘ Voraces’ by anotlier called * Break-ribs the 
‘ Death Sappers,* by one named ‘^Capuchin’s Beard / and the ‘ Drome¬ 
daries/ by citizen ‘ Leopard/” 

This, which I afterwards found to bo perfectly true (for I read of it in 
Galignani*s Messanger^y I communicated at once to Fodder, who, in his 
John Bullish way, observed, 

“ I recommend the whole of cm to unite anJ call themselves ‘jack¬ 
asses,’ in which case I shall he very happy to be their captain, and take 
the name of ‘ Thick-stick / a parcel of d—d fools,—why they can’t even 
murder each other without some tomfoolery 1” 

“ Fodder,” returned I, “ your language is harsh—unnecessarily so ; 
respect the customs of a great nation ; liberty is worshipped after various 
fashious! In Fr—nee tfie invariable rule is to take it—” 

I was cut short in my observation by an abrupt exclamation from 
Gouache, requesting us to follow him into the club. The stout citizen 
with the shark s head opened a side door, and we entereij a narrow passage, 
Gouache leading the way, and the aforesaid blue individual bringing up 
the rear* ^At the end of the passage, which was a very long one, we 
stopped at a door, against which our leader rapped with his knuckles in 
the manner already described, and after ^ hum of voices had suddenly 
ceased, the same formal introduction took place. We then found our¬ 
selves in a room of large dimensions, dimly lit by some half-dozen long 
blue tapers fixed In blue sconces round the walls, which were hung with 
a dingy blue calico, and produced a very ghastly effect. In this chamber 
were assembled about thirty persons, all dressed in the national blouse, and 
wearing red handkerchiefs round their throats and red scarfs round their 
waists ; they also had on caps of liberty, which I was glad to see, as I 
was prepared to fraternise, and before leaving the hotel had put in my 
pocket a couple of those I brought from London, one for Fodder and one 
for myself. Chairs and benches were scattered al?out the saloon, but 
very few of the members were seated ; the greater part were assembled 
in knots of three or four, as if they had b^en recently engaged in some 
very animated discussion, which our arrival had suspended. One person 
only, who was seated in a high-backed fauteuM on a slightly elevated 
platform, ^ in front of which was a desk with writing materials, wore the 
emblamatic shark's head; this was the president of the Society of Blue 
Cut-throats. Ho was a tall gaunt man, with very long arms and great 
bony hands, of such p^uliar ugliness that, at the very first moment I 
flaw them, I was convinced they were old acquaintances, though *who 
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their owner was I could not bring myself to recollect. His face being 
covered, made all recognition impossible, if, indeed, I was right in my 
conjecture that we had encountered before. I flatter myself, if his features 
had been fairly exposed, it would have been a difficult matter to deceive 
me as to his identity. 

I have already said that there was a sudden silence as we entered. It 
was broken by Gouache, who, moving two or three steps forward, 
addressed the chair. 

Citizen president,” he said, “ in the name of the r—p—hi—c, on© 
and indivisible, 1 present to you two candidates for admission to the Club 
of Blue Cut-throats.” 

“ Whence come they ?*' demanded the president, in a hollow voice, an 
eflFect which was heightened, perhaps, by his peculiar head-gear. 

“ D’Outre-Mauche,” was tho reply, and, laconic as it was, it caused a 
visible sensation in the assembly ; a rapid murmur arose, the cabalistic 
word “sacr6” was lieard to hiss th»ough the apartment, and several 
members thrust their hands hastily into their blouses as If they were 
searching for some concealed weapon. I looked at Poddei*, who returned 
my glance; I saw that he blenched not; iny o^vn sang-froid was 
perfect. • 

“ Alors, cc sont dos X3od-damy ?” interrogated tho president.^ * 

‘‘Coinme vous avez dit, citoyen,” answered Gouaclie. 

The j)residcut turned towards us, and tliroughthe larg^ apertures where 
the shark's eyes should have been I saw his own gleaming orbs steadily 
fixed on my countenaneo. 

“ lour names ?” he asked, addressing me. 

I answered for iny secretary, to wliojn the greater part of v^diat had 
taken place was pertbctly unintelligible, with the exci'ption of one word 
which sounded 3'ather familiarly to his ears. 

Cette citoyenne,” said J, with dignified emphasis, “ cst Peregrine 
Podder,—inoi, JAlly Green 

There was a convulsive movement of the shark's lower jaw as I sj)oko 
the long, bony fingers weixi rapidly interlaced, and a low chudklillg sound 
issued from the head. It was, I imagined, a suppressed welcome which 
the solemnity of the occasion prevented from more overtly declaring itself. 
I was confirmed in this opinion by what followed. 

“ Vous etes les bien-venus,” returned the citizen chair, approach, and 
receive the fraternal grasp.” 

I advanced, and held out my right hand, which the president seized, and 
wrung it with an energy which, gratifying as it was to my feelings, brought 
tears into my eyes; tlie same greeting was extended to Podder, who did 
not, however, bear it so hei’oically as I, but, snatching away his hand, 
uttered a brief exclamation and doubled his fists as if he were about to 
retaliate with a blow, which he might have been rash enough to administer 
had I not restrained the movement. 


Attention, citizens,” exclaimed President “T£te de Requijp,” agitating 
a kind of dustman’s bell; before we proceed to the order of the day— 
the appropriation of the money in the B—nk of Fr^—nee—let us make 
our estimable friends welcome.” 

The members, at these words, drew near, but the president, waving bis 
hand, checked the advance, and signed U> Gouache to approach nim. 
Caparisoned as he was^ it was difficult for him to speak sotto voce, and, iu 
rather a hoarse whisper^ I heard him utter the word Garni ?” 
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Gonaohe nodded in reply, and wlth^ore piety than 1 had expected to 
meet with in a club of this description, made the sign of the cross on his 
breast and significantly point^ at me. 

A la bonne heure!” growled T^te de Requin, then, turning towards 
us, he spoke again :—■’ * 

“ You are acquainted with the true principle of r—p—bl—c—rnism, as 
expressed in the motto which you see written up 'tliere ?” 

“ Oui, citoyenne,” said I, “ comprenny perfectly—‘ Liberty, Egality, 
Fraternity 1’ ” ^ 

Vous en aurez done assez ” shouted he, and as he spoke he jumped 
from his chair, made a rush at me, and fastened his devilish claws on my 
windpipe. In an instant I found myself surrounded by a ring of blue 
cut-throats, and perceived that Fodder was similarly environed. Taken 
by surprise by the suddenness of this assault when I expected a brotherly 
smutation, I was for a moment deprived of my presence of mind, and the 
thought shot rapidly through my brain that we had been entrapped into a 
genuine maison de sante^ but the presidents next act convinced me that he 
was a r—p—hi—can. Gouache had not made the sign of the cross for 
nothing. With instinctive sagacity, Ttite de Requln removed one hand 
from my throat and plunged it into tny breast-pocket, speedily withdraw¬ 
ing it with my note-case firm in his clutch. With'the other hand ho then 
made a tuj^at my guard-chain, but I was now alive to his purpose, and 
battered with myclenched fists on his pasteboard head, till 1 made it sound 
like a drum. I hammered away so etFectually, indeed, that the string- 
broke which confined the head, and it was fairly knocked ofi^ when, to 
my utter astonishment, I beheld the sinister countenance of my former 
persecutor, the scoundrel Paradis. lie had evidently recognised me when 
first I came in, and hence his eagerness to have the first pluck at me. 
The confusion now became terrific—the whole gang closed in upon me— 
my guard-chain snapped—my pockets were rifled—my coat was torn ab¬ 
solutely off my back—hut still 1 held iny own, dealing'out facers right 
and left in exchange for the scratches I i-eceived, and spoiling more than 
one r——;bl—can countenance. Fodder, too, fought manfully; his 
forte lay chiefly in kicking (lieing an accomplished foot-ball player), and 
loud were the howls of the Blue Cut-throats as his well-nailed boots came 
in contact with their sliiiis. We shouted lustily, too, to encourage each 
other, and it was well tor us that we did so, otherwise the Memoirs of 
Jolly Green must have been written by his ghost, instead of by his secre¬ 
tary, for numbers began to prevail against us, ih spite of the pertinacity 
wiUi which Fodder pummelled his principal antagonist, Gouache, and I 
made head against Paradis. They had driven us into a corner, and there 
we stood at bay in our shirt-sleeves, with our pockets turned inside out, 
hair streaming, noses bleeding, and words of defiance issuing from our 
lips. Suddenly, our antagonists raised the cry, a la fenStre!” the 
shutters were driven outwards, daylight penetrated into the apartment, 
and, notwithstanding my struggles, I was seized and borne aloft, my 
destiny being evidently the street. 

Luckily, the room m which the meeting had taken place was on the 
ground-floor, and instead of our finding egress by the open window, 
others, attracted by the noise, forced their way in. Our English voices 
had reached the ears of three of our countrymen, attracted like ourselves 
to P—ris, and when 1 mention that one of them was the T—pt—n 
SI —ah—r, and that the others were J—hnny Br—me and Ben Ca—nt^ 
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I leave the Br—tish puWc to ju^ge how long it was before the thirty 
Blue Cut-throats were served out. Five minutes is an age compared to 
the incredibly short space of time that elapsed before they bolted,—not a 
man amongst them but carried the marks of the triumvirate on his person. 
Unfortunately, the rascal Paradis escaped, though not without a black 
eye, and with him went my watch and money. 

“ I shall bring this outrage before the N—t—nal Ass—mbly,’* ex¬ 
claimed f, as soon as 1 had recovered my breath. 

You’d better bring* yourself along of us,” said the T—pt—n 
SI—sh—r, were agoin’ to 'ave a rump-steak on the Bully-vards, close 
agin the MadJylin ; arter that we shall be ready for another turn-up with 
as many on ’em as likes.*’ 

Wo shook hands with our gallant countrymen, and putting our 
damaged garments in as good order as we could, quitted the club. I saw 
nothing as we went out of the fat porter in tights, whom I strongly sus¬ 
pect was my old acquaintance Ventre-bleu. 
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If this clever work had had the good fortune to be published three 
months ago, it would have caused a great sensati<?h. The whole 
tenor, as regards France, is to show republican institutions inevitable, 
and revolution imminent; and events have overtaken the author in the 
accomplishment of his undertaking. No wonder, when now-a-days they 
will even overtake the writer in a magazine. Yet, the author is no 
Hibernian Cassandra—not one of those prophets ^after the events, that 
abound at all times and places, and who, the moment any memorable 
©vent takes place, either in public or private life, are always ready to 
exclaim---” I told you so !” Independently of other proofs, the work 
boars internal evidence that, with the exception of the inU'oduction, it was 
written before the events of the 24th of February. It is no^mffcessaiy, 
therefore, in the present day, to revert to ought but what has reference 
to the new state of things. The author candidly acknowledges, that in 
what refers to the past, that the bitterness of allusions, directed more 
against the monarch and the minister, than the man, would not have 
escaped him, if directed against adversaries expiating their political envy 
in exile. 

In that which refers to the present—the work keeps two great and 
laudable objects in view,—first the connexion which there exists between 
the liberality of national institutions, and the amount of a people s 
material prosperity, enlightenment, and real power. This question is 
illustrated by a chart, which is more ingenious and amusing, like the 
French educational tnd statistical charts, than solid. The actual position 
of France, at least as yet, by no means illustrates the deduction, that 
in proportion as man shares in his own government is the quality of his 
food, the cultivation of his intellect, the amount of luxuries and comforts 
he enjoys, the trade he carries on, and the extent of his ability to contri¬ 
bute towai'ds the burdens of the state. 

* Analogies and Contrasts ; or. Comparative Sketches of France and England. 
By the Author of " Revelations of Russia,*’ “ The White Slave,” &c. 2 vols. 
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The second object we can go better along with. It is to denounce 
ilie interference of England in continental politics, an interference which, 
in the present temper of the continental mind, is replete with danger. 
That the French will seek to recover territories of, which they have been 
curtailed, as Belgium 'and the Hhine, our prophet has no doubt; but in 
the face of such appropriation, he argues thq|t Great Britain has no 
right to enforce the treaty of Vienna, which is, indeed, already tom to 
tatters. 

At a moment (he observes) when the balance of power we had endeavoured 
to establish by treaties is proven a chimera— when every stipulation of these 
treaties is successively broken through—when the legitimate princes of Europe, 
throwing otF all restraint, scramble scandalously in the confusion for each other’s 
spoil—when Charles Albert of Sardinia strives to snatch Lombardy from 
Austria, still holding Cracow undigested in the maw of her stricken eagle— 
—when Frederick William, whose Prussian diadem is slipping through his 
fingers, grasps convulsively at the Danish Duchies, and strains ludicrously ailec 
the imperial crown—clearly the most egotistical policy for Great Britain, 
according witli the dictates of philanthropy the most cosmopolitan, points to 
non-interference in the concerns of the continent. 

Possibly, our prophet says, France may cross the Rhine in aid of Ger¬ 
man liberties, or of Germanic and*Polish nationality. This we doubt. 
Germany is opposed to the French idea of liberty, which is republicanism 
and anarchy ; and although there is a great outcry made among French 
anarchists concefhing Polish nationality, Poland, it is to be remembered, 
is a long way off, and is divided between tliree powers, which are not so 
fallen yet, as to crouch before Gallic-republican dictation. 

We will, however, turn from politics to matters of more general in¬ 
terest. The sketches of politicians in France are exceedingly graphic 
and amusing. Take for example the sketch of Dupont de PEure, which 
has also the advantage of being a prophecy fullilled. 

Foremost in this republican opposition stands the venerable figure of 
Dupont de I’Eurc, who since Lafayette and Benjamin Constant’s removal from 
the scene—far superior in foresight and firmness to the one, and in character to 
the othetv-hsherits all their credit in addition to that which his own antece¬ 
dents deservedly inspire, l.ast and most imposing relic of all that was esti¬ 
mable in a period of eventful changes, when the virtues and the vices, the wisdom 
and the follies of mankind, jostled each other in chaotic confusion, still hale 
and vigorous, though past fourscore—eighty years of an irreproachable life, of 
unflinching fortitude and unswerving rectitude, have given him a claim to be 
regarded as the patriarch of the revohition. 

He had hailed with enthusiasm its auspicious dawn—he had seen it with 
regret deviate into crime and folly ; but though men and words had changed, 
true to its unalterable principles, he had continued unwcaringly to vindicate 
them through good and evil fortune, since the first opening of that great drama 
at the close of the preceding century, of which—after sixty years,—the curtain 
has hardly risen yet on the last act. 

Though approaching the extreme verge of old age may Dupont de I’Eureyet 
live to witnessits concluding scene! 

During the three daysof July,Dupontde TEure* courageously identified himself 
with the popular movement. Persuaded by Lafitte, with some misgivings, to 
trust the revolution to a crowned president, he became minister of justice in the 
first and second administrations under the citizen king^; but detecting the real 
nature of his policy, and surprising him. in direct prevarication, the uncompro¬ 
mising old republican charged the writhing monarch straight out with falsehood^ 
and retired soon after for ever from his councils in disgust. 

When stammering and embarrassed Louis Philippe said to his minister, 

‘‘ You are wanting in respect to me, you have given me the lie ” 
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Dupont replied, “ Sire, when the King of the French shall have said Yes, 
and Dupont shall have said No, France will know which to believe.’' 

A heavy domestic calamity a few years after overtook Dupont de I’Eure in 
the fate of Dulong, his adoptive son, a youth full of enthusiasm and promise, 
in whom centered all the aifcctionate hope of the old man’s declining years- 
In the course of political discussion Dulong, who though naturally of republi¬ 
can opinions, had seen to stigmatise the indecent parade which had been 
made of the Duchess of Bcrri’s pregnancy, made an allusion to General 
Bugeaud—governor of the citadel of Blaye, in which she was imprisoned, and 
officious director of all thft preparations mr the exposure of the princess—as 
her jailor, 

Bugeaud, a sort of cpanletted ruffian, unable to answer his antagonist, and 
anxious to show his zeal in the cause of the citizen monarchy—after some nego¬ 
tiation, -which, through the instrumentality of M, do Rumigny, the king’s aide- 
de-camp, was purposely envenomed'—called but the youth, who, though of 
pacific habits and utterly ignorant of the use of arms, was too chivalrous to 
decline a hopeless encounter, in which unhappily he allowed himself to be 
butchered. . - * 

Bowed, bat not broken, by this affliction, Dupont has since continued un¬ 
dauntedly to protest by word and act against the government of Louis Philippe. 
Pronn)t to profit by any active means of opposition, he is seen sustaining electo¬ 
ral contests, sometimes, as recently, four times repeated in one department-going 
to the circuit to take p^rt in sucii demonstrations as the reform banquets, and 
in all seasons at his post, notwithstanding the fourscore years, which, though 
passed in honour— peur ct sans reproche —sit not the less heavily on the 
Nestor of his party. ^ 

The sketches g-iven of the other republicans, with the exception of some 
of the ultra-democrats or anarchists, are equally favourable ; that of De 
I^amartino most especially so. In speakin/^, however, of the poct-poli- 
tician’s Ibero-^allitahan theory, of whicli a detailed account has been given 
in this magazine, the author justly remarks that Jie (M. do Lamartine) 
falls into tlie error, common to foreigners, of comparing England with 
Tyre, Carthage, Venice, and Genoa, which w'cre exclusively commercial, 
thriving in fact by a mere carriage trade, whereas England, great as a 
commercial, is no less so as a manufacturing country. In an able article 
on the national defences, the author estimates the power of QfTfffl Britain 
in a maimer wlilch must be highly flattering to national vanity. The 
fact, he says, in discussions upon this point is neglected, that a vote of 
the British Parliament, by embodying every other male adult, could in a day 
give us legally our 4,000,000 of soldiers, that our workshops could arm 
them in six months, and that a like period would suffice to bring them 
into a higher state of discipline than the hosts which figure in continental 
war-lists. In fact, ho concludes, and that in italics, that the xokole of 
.Kurope^ inclmive of France^ would be overmatched in a serious struggle 
with Great Britam. 

There are some curious and suggestive remarks upon the state of the 
press in this country and the evils of anonymous political writing, which 
we should have wislied to extract, but space wdll not permit us so to do. 
Upon this subject, however? he justly terminates his rei^arks by obser¬ 
ving that 

Douglas Jerrold, the most remarkable of our dramatists—Howitt, the Miche¬ 
let of England—and Ainsworth the novelist—by resorting to tlie periodic 
press, and boldly heading witli their names the publications they have estab¬ 
lished, have opened a new era, and vindicated a principle of so much public 
importance, that all connected with literature, however individually adverse to 
l;hem in political opinion, have a vital interest in their success, which is indeed 
of little less moment to all who read than to all who write. 
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There is, in truth, something Titanic about Etty. You might fancy 
Prometheus at work, not unroughly modelling oyt his primitive men, and 
allowing them still to retain something of their clayey nature. That 
great figure of St. John, what a mass it is of fleshly opacity, what a 
mrocious vigor in the conception, what unbridled freedom in the hand¬ 
ling ! Do not search too closely for ideality ; do not require the heavenly 
impress to be written on the countenance with serene characters. No, no, 
accept him as Ettyian—as earthhorn—the strong Autochthon of Etty^s 
Atelier, who earthily reviles the earthly. He is the big brother of those 
scantily clad nymphs, whom, oh, reader! you have contemplated in many 
preceding exhibitions—those lazy, fleshy forms, who lolled on ragged 
verdure before a splendid back ground, and w'on your heart not by their 
faces, for you had no clear notion of their features, while at the same 
time you were not altogether pleased with the obscure termination of their 
fingers, but altogether there was something wonderfully luxuriant in the 
ensemble. The colouring of the flesh, the sweeping curves of the form- 
how unique ! If Etty had refinement in detail, what a painter he w'ould 
be! In the preseftt exhibition we liave some of our old friends the nymphs, 
and there is such a head of Aaron the High-preist! The breast-plate 
opens a field for all Etty's magical use of colour, and if he does not put 
out the eyes of all spectators with the brilliancy of the gems, he has done 
his best towards that end, 

Edwin Landseer goes on telling strange secrets about animals. He 
has tasted of the dragon’s fat which enables men to understand the 
language of the brute creation. Others know something about the liides 
of animals, and their eyes, and their teeth, though even here they are 
ignorant in comparison to the great Edwin—but Landseer penetrates 
deeper ; he can propose difficult problems respecting brute psychology 
and answ^rfhem triumphantly. We have not the 'slightest doubt that 
he knows the precise degree of sorrow which is experienced by a spaniel 
when it has lost its cousin. The “ Stray Shot’’ is a most touching repre¬ 
sentation of the last state of despondency to whicii a fawn can bo reduced, 
and ** Alexander and Diogenes” shows a marvellous power of narrating 
an anecdote of human beings by means of canine agents, without sacri¬ 
ficing the nature of the animals. And do not let the mild venerable head 
of Edwin's father be passed by without remark. 

Mr, Maclise makes up his mind to be the painter of chivalry, which he 
has done to its minutest details. His are the brilliant armour, the undu¬ 
lating scarf, the stalwart form in the fore-ground, the back-ground full 
of meaning and of movement. His large picture has all his attributes of 
correct drawing and fertile invention, and he appears fo advantage in the 
porU'aits of Mr^ John Forster, and Mrs. Dickons. 

By mastery in the art of rich colouring, and by exquisite finish, Mulready 
has succeeded in giving an ideality of his own to subjects taken from 
the commonest events in life. He goes not to recondite places to find 
scenes for his pencil, he takes what comes to hand, and whatever he 
touches is improved by his treatment* Starting from the Dutch prin¬ 
ciple, he has worked upwards, and soared over Netherland vulgarity. 
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We are not sure that we like his Butt” quite so well as that little bit 
of gorgeousness the ** Wedding-Gown,” but still it is one of the best 
gems 01 the exhibition. If you see a very little picture, with a very 
large crowd assembled to see it, you may be pretty sure it is by 
Mulready. 

The nigh position which Herbert has reached he nobly ipaintains* 
He is of a staid, earnesf temperament, this Herbert; he suffers not his 
inventive powers to lead him astray; he shuts his eyes to the temptations 
of colour, and considers how his subject may be told with the greatest 
simplicity and force. St. John, Herod, Herodias and the Daughter-- 
these four are the only personages in his picture of the celebrated 
“ Reproof,” These are enough to tell the tale ; he wants no accessories. 
He delineates the figures with severe correctness ^ he seizes on the feel¬ 
ing of each individual character, and impresses it unmistakeably on 
the face. 

Cope Is a rising man. The countenance of the dying Cardinal 
Wolsey, with the plain traces of fragility, could not have been conceived 
hy an ordinary mind. His grouping and colouring is exceedingly good; 
but, amid his ambitious attempts he must beware of falling into the 
common-place. • 

We have always looked upon Hart as a clever painter, but somewhat 
of the conventional. This year he takes a decided stride forward. His 
“Meditation” (a female reading), is a fine, earnest ccffiception, simply 
and forcibly realised. The modest colouring most happily accords with 
the serious character of the subject. 

Is not Eastlake the gentlest interpreter of human nature ? Is he not 
the very antithesis of Etty ? Only imagine one of the personages he so 
delicately creates, meeting one of litty's big heroes in a narrow passage. 
What an awful rencontre. So very, very finished is the manner of 
Eastlake. It is beautiful to let the eye glide over the slippery surface of 
his canvass, unchecked by the slightest rude trace of the handling. In 
his picture this year, a party of peasants are captured by a band of 
robbers. Console yourselves, good people; those gentle bspigrfnds will 
never hurt you. 

Not altogether unpleasant is It to gaze on that stout specimen of 
female flesh, which Patten designs to represent “ Aurora,” seeing that 
the same is well-coloured, and of a fascinating plumpness. And it is 
possible that some may turn with satisfaction from the rude nymphs of 
Etty to the softer nudities of Frost, a very clever delineator of the 
female form. That picture of “ Euphrosyne” is a nice composition, and 
is enlivened by a genial glow of hilarity. 

It was a great thought of the deluge that flashed upon the mind of 
Linnell, when he painted the eve of that stupendous event. We think 
that in the preface to “ Lucr^ce Borgia,” Victor Hugo talks something 
about a death’s head peeping from a comer in a magnificent dancing- 
hall. Is not an impression pf the sort conveyed by Linneirs picture ? 
The earth seems dressed out all too richly for her welfare; she glows 
with a deeper glow than she was wont; her distant mountains rise with 
a more than regal purple ; the clouds are tormented to put on their most 
gorgeous colours—but there is no gaiety in their gorgeousness. Wild 
and terrific splendour this! It is the corpse dressed for the ball, that Mr. 
Warren tallu about. W. Westall—^he is also the illustrator of the 
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deliige—he steps further into the stoiy, ami gjets as far as the commence* 
ment. His work is a tremendous splash! 

You can repose yourself firom LinnelFs terrible landscape painting, by 
looking at the clear, cheerful creations of Stanfield. His transparent 
waters, his sun-lit edifices, his groups of humanity, that give such ani^ 
mation to the scene, are always welcome objects; and his large view of 

Amalfi*’ is not less attractive than former prbductions, Roberts shall 
lead you into an eastern region, and you shall see tall temples standing 
without other back ground than the deep blue sky, while the red 
sunbeam reposes lazily on their summits. We do not think Roberts 
would feel heartily at ease, if he did not get that peculiarly red 
gleam. Or you shall listen to Danby’s minute-gun,” and watch the 
graceful roll of the snyill cloud of «moke over the smooth glassy water, 
beneath that gorgeous sky. There is Danby at home. Joyfully does ho 
catch nature when she exhibits her treasures of red and brown Lues. A 
crimson sun-streak, a brown rock, u gray cloud, and a polished surface of 
water—these are the objects conspicuous in the world of Danby. Cres- 
wick shall take you a pleasant walk, in which you shall find yourself sur¬ 
rounded by a haze, not disagreeable, and you snail see the distant objects 
grow dim and misty in their remoteness. Or you shall rest upon masses 
of rocks, geometrically angled, for Creswick has such rocks. Lee shall 
conduct you through his avenues, and show you verdant trees rejoicing in 
the sun-light—cneerful English landscape—nay, he shall show you more 
than he luis created, for he shall show you the cows, which Mr. Cooper 
put into his picture. Pleasant fraternity of ai*t. Those Cuyp-like cows 
that have ever flowed forth from the brain of Mr. Cooper, and which have 
so often delighted us by exhibiting their sleek skins before Mr. Cooper’s 
own glowing back-grounds, looked with longing eyes upon the green 
fields of Mr, Lee. Their benevolent creator anticipated their wish, and 
drove them to the Lee” pasture accordingly. Talking of animals, there 
is some vigour in that horse-combat of Ansdell’s—but would that the 
horse to the right did not poke his leg out quite so straight. 

The *pf5foiial narrators of stories, and the g^enre-painters altogether 
have distinguished themselves avcII. Among the best of his class we 
should put W. P. Frith, who narrates, in* a very clever picture, how an 
old woman was wrongfully accused of bewitching a country girl. Secret 
love was the real malady of the maiden, and you see her shrinking from 
the g’aze of the spectators, revolting at Ihe mischief which her unhappy 
passion has caused to an innocent being, and at the same time unwilling to 
speak a saving word. The poor old woman is obviously innocent, there 
is no mistake about the matter, though stupid prejudice nas blinded those 
persecutors, who stand around animated by a brutal inspiration of Intense 
rage. In this figure of the old woman lies the painter's chief art. If 
there had been the slightest doubt of her innocence, the whole stoiy 
would have been obscurely told. Then there is the justice—^not one of the 
fat, rotund, Rowlaadson-looking men, with rubicund cheeks, which 
painters of comic ambition love to delineate, but a person respectably 
thin and austere. The same Frith pokes us into a stage coach, in the 
middle of a snug party, and with the pistol of a highwayman fore-shor¬ 
tened in our faces. An inventive man this Mr. Frith. He knows that the 
death-chai^d instrument will operate differently on different minds— 
just as laughing-gas draws out the peculiar nature of each imbiber. 
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The plump soldier thinks most of his carcase—^he is shuddering with 
terror; the quaker values his peace less thlia his purse, and hastens to 
conceal the latter beneath the cushion of the vehicle. Only take care of 
caricature, Mr. Frith, which you are perfectly able to avoid, if you like. 

And to Mr. Ward would we extend the same advice, for his attempt 
to give the utmost variety of character, and to mark that character strongly 
may lead him into that direction. What a motley group is that on 
Hampstead-heath, driven thither by the great fire of London! What a 

Q uantity of human passion! Resignation, and despair, and hope, and 
chased carelessness—all huddled into about two large groups, and our 
old friend, Solomon Eagle, witnessing the fulfilment of his prediction. 
There you have the principle of working out the various effects of an 
influence carried to its extreme extent. The artist must have thought 
largely before he could produce a picture like ‘this. And do not let 
Ward’s Charles II. pass unnoticed—any more than the merry monarch 
passes Mistress Eleanor Gwynne. His majesty looks not a little blcise — 
but there is a smile which curls those not very moral lips, and which 
speaks of a new sensation. In a word, the king’s face is perfect. 

Poole having frequently supped us with hox’ror—having invited us to 
banquet in charnel-houses, and lodgQ in cities of the plague, with large 
glassy eyes glaring n^t lustrously upon us, and gaunt limbs flinging 
themselves about in extremest misery,—would regale us this year with a 
softer spectacle, and show how the huinhlo tanner’s daughter, who was 
afterwards mother of a race of kings, captured the heart of Robert of 
Normandy. But he does not wholly disguise himself in his gentleness. 
Those girls are not so very gentle, after all; their amorous glances grow 
fixed and somew^hat terrible, if one essays to return them; there is rigidity 
in their limbs. Mr. Poole catches an expression with great intelligence, 
but it becomes petrified by his touch. • 

There are Goodall, and C. Landseer, and Ellmore, and Egg, who give 
us subject-pictures of more or less interest; but let us take care that 
wc do not pass by the little Webster—of course, we allude to the size 
of the picture, not to the dimensions of the artist. Thejaterior of 
“ Do-th’-boy’s Hall,” pending the brimstone-and-treacle festivity, is one 
of the prettiest things in the whole exhibition, admirably conceived, 
admirably coloured, admirably toned. How well has the artist given all 
the varieties of juvenile misery to that assemblage of tiny urchins ; how 
terrible is the towering form of Mrs. Squeers, equally distasteful with the 
revolting medicine she administers. No juvenile happiness will shine 
under her stern dominion ; happiness, for instance, like that of the infant 
listening to the shell, in Mr. Leslie’s very pretty picture,—but gaunt, 
squalid wretchedness shall ever luxuriate, until tlie pupils, worn with 
sorrow and care-stricken at the dark, dreaiyr abode in which they are 
placed, shall fancy tlicy are immured in the octagon room of the Royal 
Academy, 
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I.—INTRODUGTO&T. 

There are those who imagine that the insurrections and revolutions 
which have lately taken place on the continent, resembling in their 
progress some of the features of a storm, will also blow over in a 
like manner and leave the political atmosphere clearer than ever. 
There are those also who already see the great nations of the continent 
fairly on the way to tranquil reconstruction; the powers that were left 
gradually recovering from the shock of the moment, quietly surrounding 
themselves with aristocratic elements, and greatly qualifying social con¬ 
cessions hastily made ; while certain new forms of government are sup¬ 
posed to have attained, by the welding of the conservative and anarchical 
principle, at once to vigour and permanence. These persons are, how¬ 
ever, egregiously mistaken. The flood-gates of opinion that have been 
let loose upon continental society and institutions ; the sudden awakening 
of old ideas and of historical associations, long dormant; the incompati¬ 
bility of these institutions, as now controlled by^ popular will, with the 
real political interests of the nation ; the selfishness and ambition of the 
people in some«^cases, of monarchs in others ; and the false positions 
brought about by a discordance between the popular wish and that of 
still existing governments ; are rapidly conducing to a state of things 
which it is scarcely possible can be settled without an appeal to arms— 
without a war from which it is sincerely to be hoped, although scarcely to 
be expected, that Great Britain will keep itself aloof—hut a war in whicli 
more nations will be involved, than ever occurred even in the times of the 
world-subduer, Napoleon. 

The incidents which are so inevitably conducing to suph fearful results, 
are scattered over so wide a surface, and are of such slight significance 
when ceatsanplated in detail, as compared with the overwhelming events 
that arose upon the first burst of the revolutionary storm; that their ■ 
real importance is not likely to be either felt or understood unless placed 
in a more consecutive and intelligible form than they generally appear 
in, in the pages of the daily papers. It is with this intention then, as well 
as with that of preserving a concise record of passing events, that w'e this 
month continue our retrospective view of occurrences, adding thereunto a 
few brief observations on the position of parties and opinions, both alike 
powerful in a world so constituted, socially and politically, as that tiling 
of shreds and patches called Europe is, more especially when compared 
with our own tight and compact little island. That that now favoured 
country niay long remain firm and united in the love of law and order, 
and that it may make of the perplexities and complication's springing up 
abroad, a lesson of moderation at home, is ojar earnest hope. 

II.—GfiBMANT. 

In the midst of the general incertitude that prevails at the present 
moment throughout central Burope^the false position in which people 
and governments stand in many cases in regard to one another—the 
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rumours of hitherto little known races and nations of men who are 
to throw their countless hordes into tne great political drama now 
enacting, nowhere is it more difficult to arrive at a precise notion of the 
progress of affcurs than in Poland* It would fill pa^s to enumerate all 
the shocking accounts*of battles, robberies, murders, and wholesale 
butcheries which are related as having occurred in the Grand Duchy of 
Posen alone, and which have afterwards in many cases turned out to be 
either gross exaggerations or actual falsehoods. If we consult a French 
or En^ish liberal paper, the origin and the fault of all the disturbaneea, 
appear to lie with the Prussians and Germans. If a German journal i$ 
looked into and its statements believed, there is only one conclusion to be 
arrived at, which is that there could not be found on the face of the earth 
greatermonsters than the Poles. Making allowance, however, for the irrita¬ 
tion and excitement on both sides, it would certainly appear that the Poles 
have not been fairly dealt with, but that this is not so much an error of 
government, as a state of things arising out of the peculiar circumstances 
of the country—as is the case with the Saxons and Normans in Ireland- 
superior races who have now long established themselves in the countiy, 
being in a condition to dispute national supremacy with the Poles them¬ 
selves in their oum land.* Availing themselves of the change brought 
about in Berlin, as weH as elsewhere, by the new order of politics, the 
latter made an armed demonstration in favour of their ancient rights and 
privileges. After some hesitation, as we before recerded, the king 
acceded to their demands. The royal commissary sent for the purpose 
of re-organising the province, concluded an agreement with them. 

The Poles laid down their arras, and began to disperse. But the 
Germans, who disdained to be put upon the footing of equality with the 
native population, took up arms, disregarded the royal orders, ill-treated 
and expelled the king’s commissary from Posen, and, supported by the 
soldiery and functionaries, resolved upon an effort to regain their former 
ascendency. Inabigated by Steinlaker, General Colomb despatched 
moveable columns in every direction, and, it is said, but no doubt in the 
spirit of great exaggeration, that these troops sacked and bursrt* entire 
villages, putting the population, as at Majewo and Gostyn, man, woman, 
and child, to the sword, 'fhe Polish peasants naturally took up arms to 
retaliate. In many cases the most murderous revenge w'as taken. 

Another question which tended to widen still more the chasm between ^the 
two populations, is the contemplated separation of the Germanised districts 
from the Duchy of Posen. The Germans claim not only the part 
of the duchy, but even the town of Posen itself. The Polish provisional 
goverximent of the-latter town, issued a protest against the dismember¬ 
ment of the grand-duchy, under any pretext by Prussia, appealing to the 
treaties by which the partitioning powers bound themselves to the rest of 
Europe to destroy neither the nationality nor the integrity of those pro¬ 
vinces which they retained after 1815. The Poles, also, naturally com¬ 
plain bitterly of the unsteady policy of the King of Prussia in having. 


• population of the Grand-duchy of Posen, taken fropa the census of 1S45. 
Is said to be 800,000 Poles, and 400,00<k Germans and Jews, la the town of 
Posen itself tlie population is equally divided, 20,000 Poles to 20,000 Germans 
and Jews. The Germans hold all emidoyments of whatsoever kind, Oven to 
lamp-Hghters and street-sweepers. On the other hand, nine-tenths of the soil is in 
the hands of Polish proprietary. 

Jun€.^roL, iizxzui. nro; cccxxz. T 
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under the influence of a momentary apprehencdon, made ooncessiooa 
:which he is evidently no longer desirous w abiding by, and hawig evjui 
excited them to prepare for war with Russia, to x^norato Bussiaa 
Poland, white he is now indw^d to place &ith in a romtary reactionaiy 
movement, and turns round upon them, and i^n his own commissary, 
General Willisen, as rebels and rerolutionists. 

Russian Poland was by no means resigned te silent suhtniaaion, while 
these events were taking place in Posen. At the instigation of the stadt- 
holder, Paskewitsch, a deputation of four ofdihe principal magnates, 
headed by Krasinski, has been sent to St. Petersburg to petition the 
emperor to restore the kingdom of Poland to its state previous to 1830, 
and at the same time to take the necessary steps for the re-incorporatipa 
of the dissevered portions (Posen and Gmicia) into the same, under the 

E don of Russia. The answer to this has been the transmission of 
of troops, said to amount to the overwhelming force of between 
200,000 or 300,000 men, to the frontier. With this force at his disposal, 
and the sympathy of the Poles in his favour, it would he an easy matter 
for the czar to re-constitute the kingdom of Poland, and to place the 
Duke of Leuchtenburg, or any other person he might nominate, upon the 
throne, if such were really his intended policy. But as this would involve 
Russia in war with both Prussia and Austria, these is not much likelihood 
of such an event taking place, unless the two Germanic sovereignties 
make such concessions to their Polish subjects as may be dangerous to 
Russian Poland. This may explain, to a certain extent, the conduct of 
the King of Prussia, at first vacillating, but which appears finally to have 
settled itself down in a resolve to uphold the aristocratic against the 
democratic principle. In the guerilla warfare of the Polish scythemen, 
the latter fight against the Germans, from national feelings of enmity 
that are fostered by" the nobles, and from a religious hatred that is 
frimed by the clergy with a fanaticism woiiihy of Ireland and the middle, 


ages. « 

Symptoms of insurrectionary spirit were not wanting at the same time 
in Austria Poland. On the night of the 25th of April, the residence 
of the imperial commissioner, Baron Kreig, was attacked by a body of 
persons belonging to the national committee, who made a prisoner of the 
baron, and seized upon the government papers. When this act of vio¬ 
lence, in the execution of which the national guard lent its aid, became 
known to the Austrian Field Marshal Castiglione, that functionary in¬ 
sisted upon immediate liberation of the imperial commissioner, and hav¬ 
ing effected this, he further disavowed, and pronounced illegal, all and 
every act which the commissioner might have been compelled to execute 
during his forcible detention, Baron Kreig had, in fact, been compelled 
to promise the recall of the emigrants who had been sent to the frontier 
as not belonging to Galicia. The excitement of the people, on thus see¬ 
ing riielr plans defeated, rose to such a degree that they armed themselves 
with spears and scythes, and erected bairi^ades in the streets. Uidike 
the soldiers of France under similar circumstances, the Austrians pro¬ 
ceeded at once to take tike barricades by storm. The canture of even 
the first was, however, attended with so great a loss of life, that the 
troops ^ist^ bom aV further attempts of the kind. A shower of balls, 
was dis^atged from the houses, and Count Casriglione receive two 
shots, one in the heed, the other in the side. After ordering the bom- 
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bardmenfc of tho city; he resigned the commlbiid into the hands of Prince 
Stanislaw. The bombardment of the city ap^ars to have lasted about an 
hour, when Prince JabIonoa*ski and Count Adani Potocki appeared as par- 
liamentaries, hostilities were then suspended, and the terms of a ca^tula- 
tion were drawn up, in which an amnesty was granted, bi^ the tmtional 
^ards had to lay down their arms, the conyention to be dissolved, and a& 
French and Polish einigiants were to be sent off beyond the frontier. 

The Poles, both in Austrian and Prussian Poland, have refused to talre 
a part in the elections, although based on universal suffrage. 

General Von Pfuel succeeded,Von Willisen in the attempt to conciliate 
and re-organise the duchy, but it does not appear that his labours were 
attended with much success. Mieroslawski had fallen upon Gnesen, the 
old capital of Posen, where be was joined by numbers of his country¬ 
men ; on the other hand Stefanski, who had been appointed dictator, had, 
it was said, been made prisoner. Prussia made every preparation to 
meet the insurrection with vigour, and 10,000 troops were despatched 
to the seat of war. The Polish insurgents, threatened with utter anni¬ 
hilation by a vastly superior army in point of numbers and discipline, 
capitulated in part on the 8th of May, at Mielozyn, between Gnesen and 
Wreschen. The remainder still held dut under Von Brzezanski, who took 
the command upon thd resignation of Mieroslawski. There are further 
reports of insurrections at Warsaw—but all these insurrections, whether 
carried on in Russian Poland, in Posen, or Galicia, evince a total in¬ 
capability on the part of the Poles unaided, to shake off the yoke that 
has been imposed upon them—they are miserable failures, which only 
serve to keep alive those feelings of distress which it is impossible not to 
feel for a suffering people, but which are a great deal tempered by con¬ 
sidering how ill-judged, unadvised, and impotent ihese movements are 
either in a political or a military point of view. 

The movements of the Franco-German column of propagandists In 
western Germany were everywhere attended by similar signal disgrace. 
In an engagement that took place on the 26th of April, near Dassen- 
bach, between the Wurtemburg troops and a column said to^have been 
800 to 900 strong, under Herwegh, the latter >vere defeated, twenty- 
three insurgents being killed and 200 made prisoners. Another band 
was driven from the Schusterinsel on the Rhine, and compelled to take 
refuge at Huningen. A skirmish with similar results took place at 
Todtnau. Many hundreds of the insurgents were made prisoners, the 
remnants forming themselves Into small bands of plunderers* Mann¬ 
heim, where there existed a strong republican tendency amongst fhe 
lower orders and even amongst the civic guard and the comrtaon counril- 
men, was, for a time, declared' in a state of siege, and the civic guard was 
obliged to he disarmed. But, in fact, the o^y attempt to create a re- 
pubuc in Germany has been a most significant failure. Except among 
the German operatives from Paris, inoculated with Parisian theories, a 
few of the ignorant peasantry of the frontiers, and in one or two frontier 
towns, as Mannheim and Treves, particularly exposed to French propa- 
gandism, the democrats, Herwegh, Struve, Hecker, and iheir followers, 
could raise no sympathy. The Germans have repudiated these men and 
theit republican notions, and driven both out at the point of ti&o bay<met< 

Throughout Germany, indeed, even in the minor constitutional etatce, 
the liberal oj^position has shown itself decidedly antl-tepuUiean. In 
Berlin, administrative power has been wrested nom the hands of the 
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eovfim, the miKtary chiefs^ and the old fenctionaxy clasa^and great is 
discontent among the dimxmifited—but it has not descended to the 
petite. Berlin cabinet is composed chiefly of bankers and ttumu- 
fecturers^ of large landed proprietors^ and men ^f provincial note and 
stan^x^. Although universal suffrage has been Ranted, the system of 
primeiY and secondary elections neutralise its d^ocmtic ii^Uence. 

In Austria the revolutionary movement was for a time kept in cheek. 
The Viennese ^ bankers were called in to share power and respobsibility 
with the old nobility. Fiquelmont, the favounte pupil of Metternicbi 
continued to hold tlie reins for some time after the mil of his master, but 
he was ultimately obliged to give way to the storm raging without. 
Unfortunately^ Austria has not shown that she possesses a^ new states¬ 
men adequate to the occasion. Unlike Prusriashe nas not a Beckerhatb,u 
Ctmipliftosen, or an Auerswald, to assist her in her dilemma. The con¬ 
sequence has been that a mob made up, according to all reports, of stu¬ 
dents and of low persons, have for a long time kept the capital in a state 
of anarcl^. EmetUes became a kind of pastime, and eveiy night the 
houses of unpopular persons were destroyed. These students, with 
whom all power lay, insisted upon an entirely new elective law, the total 
exclusion of members of the imperial family and nominees of the em¬ 
peror from the first chamber, and the removal of the military from the 

On the evening of the 17th the emperor and empress took their de¬ 
pt 'tore suddenly from Vienna for Innsprack, under pretence of change 
off air* The news that the imperial family had abandoned the capital 
for their faithful Tyrol—the land of their ancestors—created the greatest 
excitement. There was an immediate rush upon the banks, but the in¬ 
habitants were unanimously for the emperor and the maintenance of the 
constitutional monarchy. Some of the students having taken advantage 
of the confusion to proclaim a republic, the people were so exasperated' 
that they would have hung some of them but for the interference of the 
WationglGuard. All, however, were aiding the Pillersdorf ministry, 
which stuTreniained in office, notwithstanding its incapability, for the 
preservation of peace and order, and official personages and public de¬ 
putations were despatched to bring back the tel'rified imperialists. 

The elements of discord, however, predominate for the time being 
throughout the whole of this great but incongruous empire. Hungary is 
in open revolt; add to whidi the Mag} ar and Sclavonian races are at 
daggers drayrn throughout the whole length of the lower valley of the 
Danube. In Bohemia, a national committee, all Tcech, or Sclavonians, 
aits at Prague, in opposition to, and upon an equality with, the German 
Cabinet. This body has declared the Germans to be strangers on the 
Bohemian soil, and has refused to elect deputies for the Constituent 
Assembly at Frankfort. 

This idlusion to Frankfort reminds us that we mu^t not omit to notiee 
that the constituent assembly has been holding its meetings at that old 
impmfil free town since the 18th instant. 

Tha assembly is con^posed of 392 members. ' The presidential elec¬ 
tion ism mode a paxiy question. M. de Gagem, who represents^ ibe 
pariy dispueed to W most stress upon the conciliation of the Gemnaok 
govemments^ was metod by 305 votes out of the 39^. Bob^ Mam 
was the candidate of the party who place their trust in the energy and 
^tetemiiOation of the pe(^ie«—the Republican party. The sUnultaneous 
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meeting of a Pnissian constituent u3seinl>^ in Berlin, has produ<^ no 
small amount of embarrassment and excilpd feeling* The question as 
to whether members of both assemblies may be allowed to act at once 
for two ** constituent*' and “national assemblies, has already been provo¬ 
cative of hostile feeling between the lival houses* 

Princes and ptii^paUties have everywhere in western and central CJcr- 
many survived and flourished by the will of their people, the people talung 
pleasure in exercising that local influence and power, in the name of 
tineir prince, which a German emperor might wish to curtail. With all 
the cry of the Germans for unity, it does not appear likely that they 
will advance a step beyond the old federal bond. To elevate anyfederm 
head or Frankfort emperor over the Emperor of Austria, or the King of 
Prussia, would be scarcely possible. ITiese potentates have far out¬ 
grown the dimensions of the old princes of the empire. Each of 
them is too great, and their people too proud, to obey the other. Both 
together with the other states may join in forming a common array, a 
common tribunal of appeal, in removing commercial barriers, and estab¬ 
lishing many institutions in common, but to attempt to realise such aii 
impracticable scheme as a German empire appears at present out of the 
question. • 

• HI.—ITALY. 

The progress of events in northern Italy exhibits a singular inaptitude 
for war on the part of the Italians. Marshal Radetzky has been now 
long suffered to occupy his strong positions of Peschiera, Verona, and 
IVlautua. He only waits to act on the offensive, for the arrival of 
reinforcements under General Nugent. The Italians have uselessly 
invested Peschiera and Mantua, making at the same time frequent 
feints and recognisances on the left bank of the MIncio. Some 
trifling rencontres have resulted from these desultdry movements. Such 
was the afiair at Somma Campagna, where a small body of Austrians 
having been attacked by the .third division of the Italian army under 
Genei'al Broglla, on the 26th of April, tliey were obliged to retreat with 
the loss of thirty-three prisoners, of whom nine were wounde*^. • On the 
other hand, in a sortie made by the Austrians at Peschiera, Major Trotti, 
of the Sardinian army, was made prisoner, 

Charles Albert, wishing to drive the Austrians from their positioa 
on the right bank of the Mincio, sent with this view, on the morning 
of the 19th of April, eighteen battalions of infantry, a brigade of 
cavalry, and three batteries of artillery under General Bava. The 
Austrians were obliged to retire before this imposing force, and the king 
established his head-quarters at Bozzolo. 

In a skirmish brought about by an attempt made by the Italians 
against Trent, the volunteers were driven back with considerable loss* 
Count Nugent arrived on the 21st within two miles of Udine; the 
town immediately sent inessengers to the Austrian camp to demand a 
parley, upon which occasiw the preliminaries of the submission of the 
insurgent province of Friuli were settled. The troops entered the town 
on the 23rd, where they found weapons, ammunition, and three field- 
pieces. General Durando, commanding tlie Pontifical troops, was sent 
with a Tuscan contingent to oppose himself to this rapid advance of 
the Austrians through Friuli. The Piedmontese army a^this time ex¬ 
tended from Lugano, near Peschiera, to Pozzolengo, Ponti, and Monzam- 
bano, ou\ the right of the Mincio; on the left, from Vallegg^o and 
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Boiglieito up the centre ot tfie prerince of Verona. An attempt havbg^ 
been made upon the bridge Moetiociolo, the Piedmontese vm driven 
back, notwithstanding that they were reinforced by some corps of volna- 
teers; on the other hand the Austrians failed in an attempt made to establish 
themselves on the northern point of the Lake of Garda, by disembarking 
at Penale. On the 26th, the division of reserve passed the Mincio, under 
the Duke of Savoy, and the king took up his h^-quarters at Vallegio^ 
on the left bank of the river. There had been skirmishes near Castellan, 
and at Governolo on the 23rd and 24th, with indefinite results. 

After the capture of Udine, by the force under General Nugent, con- 
sisring of nine battalions of infantry, eight squadrons of cavalry, and 
ten batteries, and which acted so decisively upon the province, a brigade 
was despatched in advance to besiege Codriopo, Palma was at the same 
tinie invested by the brigade of Prince Schwarzenburg, with four bat¬ 
talions of infantry, one squadron, and four field pieces. Simultaneously 
with the capture of Udine, the right main wing of General Nugentu 
army, came to an engagement at Ponteba, and forced the enemy to re¬ 
treat. 

On the side of the Mincio the Austrians were obliged to recede from 
their outposts by the overwhelming numbers of the enemy. On the 
26th of April the Sardinian army crossed the Mincio, and advanced 
upon the Adige. The same day a small force of Austrian infantry and 
hussars were driven out of Somnia Campagna, within seven miles of 
Verona, by the advance guard, consisting of the brigade of Savoy, and a 
squadron of Navarrese cavalry under General liroglia. A small Austrian 
corps was also surprised near Mantua. 

On the 30th of April, what is called in the bulletin issued from the 
head-quarters of the Sardinian army, “ the lirst battle between the two 
armies of Italy,*' was'fought. The end proposed was to occupy Bus- 
solengo, Pastrengo, and Piovezzana, and to attempt to force the Adige* 
The affair commenced at half-past eleven, a.m. The Italian troops sue* 
ceeded in driving the Austrians from all the positions which they occu¬ 
pied at Pa&trengo, and in gaining the heights which command the Adige. 
It does not appear that much loss was sustained on either side. Great 
enthusiasm was, however, created at Milan by the intelligence of this 
a&ir of outposts. While Charles Albert was engaged at Pastrengo, the 
Austrians made a sortie from Verona upon the Sardinian head-quarters 
at Somma Campagna, but General Sommariva having been able to act 
in defence of the position, very marked advantages were not derived from 
this movement. 

General Nugent had at the same time advanced to the line of the 
Ti^liamento, occupying the town of Latisana, and placing posts along 
the right bank of the river, while his extreme left was brought into com¬ 
munication with a flotilla, which had sailed from Trieste to the mouth of 
tile Tagliamento. This was a fine position, and the enemy, under Gene¬ 
ral Lamarmora, retired before it to take up a position, it was said, on the 
Have. 

Daring the night of the SOtfa, Bussolengo was taken by the Sardi¬ 
nians, and the passage the Adige effected at Pontone. loss of 
the Austrians^ who were under the command of General d’Asyae and 
Archduke Sig^smond during tiiese two days—^the 29th and SOtii of Aprfl 
—^is md to mve amounted in killed, wOhnded, prisoners, and deurters, 
te at least 1600. Firid-Maxshal Bsdetzki, anxious not to expose bia 
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troops to usdess exertions and losses, previou to Count Nngeni^cmiing 
Mm, ordered the brigade, fronted by Pontope, to watch the points of 
P^ona and Pescantina, and concentrated big whole force before VennuL 

The vanguard of Count Nugent’s auxiliary brigade arrived at 
Conegliano on the 2ad of May. General Durando was stated at 
the same date to have arrived at Treviso at the head of 1^,000 
Pontifical troops-*troopn which the Pope asserts he never intended 
should have crossed the Po—but which are now in proximate collision 
with the brigade of General Nugent, and which collision has since taken 
place to the utter dbcomfiture of the Italians. 

Charles Albert, anxious, it is said, to bring the Austrians to a general 
engagement, in the meantime advanced a strong division of his army on 
Verona on the 6th of May. On their way they had to carry several 
strongly intrenched positions, but when theygfime up with the Austrians, 
the latter were so well covered by the cannon of the fortress that the 
Piedmontese were glad to withdraw, which they did, according to their 
own accounts, with order and regularity, but with a loss of 98 killed, and 
6o9 wounded. Among the killed were the Marquis del Caretto, the 
Marquis Colli, Colonel Cacchia, and the Chevalier Bulbio. 

I'he Italian army, after this check,.retired to its old positions, extend¬ 
ing from the Po to <he Adige, passing round Mantua, Goito, Villa 
Franca, Soinma Carapagna, and Pastreugo. The protection of the 
passage of the Mlnclo at Goito was intrusted to the Neapolitans, who 
amounted to between 8000 and 10,000 men under General Pepe. The 
Tuscan troops, amounting to 4000, were on the right of the Mincio^ 
near Mantua. There were also 7500 Tuscans at I’reviso co*operating 
with the Pontifical troops in opposing the advance of General Nugent. 

Active preparations are making under the Duke of Savoy and Gene¬ 
ral Mauno to re-coinmence the siege of Peschiera.* It is said that guns 
of large calibre have been fixed for that purpose. On the other hand an 
Austrian auxiliarj^ force, which advanced by Trent and the valley of the 
Adige, under Baron Wilden, is said to have arrived at Volargno, and to 
be therefore in close communication with General Radetzki. 

On the 13th instant a proclamation of the Provisional Government of 
Milan advocated a junction of Lombardy with Piedmont as the only 
means of bringing the war to a successful conclusion. It was supposed 
that Charles Albert had not as yet definitely defeated the Austriltns, be¬ 
cause he did not care to do so so long as there was a republic in his rear! 
At the same date, the Archdukes Albert, Leopold, Ernest, Sigismond, 
William, and Francis Joseph, were at Verona, which Radetsky w^s 
making every preparation to defend to the utmost. Houses and trees had 
been removed within a radius of 700 yards round the town, the gates 
were defended by palisades, and the bridges were said to be mined. 

In the meantime, the advanced posts of Durando, which on the 7th 
were in face of the Austrians, retreated on Paderoba, and thence on 
Bassano, where they arrived on the 8th. General Ferrari, obliged to 
retreat in a similar manner before the Austrians, ultimately effected a 
junction with General Durando at Treviso, which is not expected to hold 
out successfully against General Nugent. The firing before Pesehiem, 
un to the I4tb, continued to be almost inoffensive. The garrison of 
Mantua made that day a vigorous sortie upon the Neapolitan and Tuscan 
troops; the affmr lasted three hours; after which the Austrians retired to 
their former position. General Nugent having formed a junction with 
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th« dtTisiond under the omers of, Gmeral D’Aspte, which came by 
Vieenxa and Bassano, was ajdvancing, according to the latest mtelligence, 
with General Duke Alexander of Wurtemberg and Prince Schwarzen* 
berg on Treviso. 

While the confederated Italian army is thus investing, without chance of 
success, three fortresses at the same time, and the Austrians under Gaaeral 
Nugent are driving the Treviso contingent ^before them. France is 
strengthening its army of the Alps (it has deyoted three millions idling 
to that sole purpose), and it is well known that it will never allow ibe 
Italians to be crushed without interference. Itcdy would wish to establish 
its independence without French interference, but it will rather appeal to 
France than fall again under Austrian dominion* The price of that in¬ 
terference will be any thing but &vourable to Italian nationality.—^The 
Italians themselves are a^^re of that fact. If Italy cannot conquer her 
Ireedom she will retain the independence of the rest of the Peninsula but 
by sufferance: her territorial deliverance will be incomplete, and her liberal 
regeneration an insecure compromise. Yet if, as appears to be the case, 
the confederated Italians cannot reduce the fortresses occupied by the 
Austri^s, Peschiera, Mantua, and Verona, and to the relief of wliich 
auxiliary troops are rapidly advancing, France must attempt to do it for 
them, and should France succeed in doing so sbe\w>uld acquire the virtual 
suzerainty of Italy. 


IV.—DENMAKK. 


After the frontier affair of Rensburgh, the Danes were obliged to 
retreat before the superior numbers of the confederate army upon Schles¬ 
wig. In this movement they were followed by the Prussians and 
Germans under General Von Wrangel, who had been appointed by re¬ 
solution of the Germanic confedeiation to the chief command of the 
German troops assenfbled in the duchies of Schleswig-Holstein. On the 
22nd of April the Prussian columns came up with the Danish advanced 
posts at Kropp, from whence they retreated to theointrenchmenta at 
Dannewerk, where their artillery was placed. The Danish artillery, 
was, however, silenced by the Hanoverian, and the intrenchments were 
carried by the Prussians at the point of the bayonet. The Danes made 
A further stand at Bustorf, which they defended so obstinately with 
placed iu the streets, that the confederates were unable to drive 
them mm their position, until reinforcements came up. The capture of 
Bustorf and Friedrichsberg were followed up by an attack upon the Castle 
of Gottorp, which was held by oOO of the Danish guard, at the same time 
that the troops were engaged in the Thiergarten behind Gottorp, and in 
the woods between Schulz and Schleswig. The Bracklow sharp-shooters 
were driven from the former position, and in the latter the second Pome- 
rapian regiment lost a hundred men. The Castle of Gottorp was 
evacuated by the Danes at about eight o’clock in the evening, and the 
confederate army occupied Schleswig on the 23nl. • 

Danes are said to have had ^rn 10,000 to 12.000 men engaged 
in the battle of Schleswig, but the force Of the confederate army was 
much greater. The loss on either side appears to have been very amidl. 
After taking possession oi Schleswig the Germans advaneed upon Flena- 
burg, and came up with the Danes at Ban and Handewit, agmn defeating 
them and capturing twelve pieces of cannon. Fifty-two Russians, it is 
emd, were killed to fifty Danes in this enj^gement. 

The Danes were, however, revenging themselves to a certain extent 
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:for their misfortunes on shore by the suooe see iriiich their sulwriority at 
sea enabled them to obtain. By the 23rd[of April twenty-eig'ht shi^s 
of various burden, chiefly trading with this couhtxy, had been stuped ^in 
the Sound and grounds, and sent into Elsineur, and nine bad men sent 
into Copenhas^n. The Germans, on the other hand, despatch^ troops 
under General Halkett, to reduce the island of Alsen, while a regimebt of 
guards advanced towards Hadersleben. Apenrade was also garrisoned 
by Germans. Tender, on the western side of the peninsula, was 
besieged at the same tiihe. 

On the 1st of May the embargo on Phissian vessels was extended 1^ 
the Danish authorities upon all vessels excepting mail steam-packets 
belonging to the Germanic confederation, and on the 4th the harbours, 
coasts, rivers, &c., belonging to the Kings of Prussia and Hanover, to 
the Grand-dukes of Oldenburg and Mecklenburg, and also to the free 
and Hanse towns of Lubeck, Hamburg, and Bremen, were declared in a 
etate of blockade. In consequence of these steps taken by King Frede¬ 
rick VII. all Danish vessels and property in harbours declared to be in a 
state of blockade were laid under embargo. The vessels and property 
of the Schleswig-Holsteiners being exempted. 

On the 2nd of May General Wrangel occupied the fortress of Frede- 
ricia, in Jutland, and*on and after that period affairs began to assume a 
more pacific aspect. The Danish government appealed to Russia and to 
Great Britain to arbitrate, and at the same time proposed an armistice of 
three weeks, during which the confederated German troops should confine 
themselves to the continent of Schleswig. The Germans would not, 
however, consent to an armistice, except on condition of the evacuation 
by the Danes of the island of Alsen, and taking off the embargo laid on 
German vessels. Prince Frederick of Hesse at the same time resigned 
his position in the Danish army, and expressed his willingness to relin¬ 
quish his claims as successor to the throne in order to facilitate an ar¬ 
rangement of the question. This resignation would, in fact, leave the 
succession both to Denmark and Holstein open to the Duke of Augusten- 
burg—a solution of the question which would be still open to many difli- 
culties on the part of the Danes. 

Hostilities were still carrying on at the latest intelligence, when 
Danish ships of war were occasionally bombarding Fredericia. A corps of 
‘ Swedish allies was shortly expected to arrive on the Danish territoiy; 
a>Iready it was said 10,000 Swedes were assembling at Schonen, to which 
place 4000 Norwegian troops had been also ordered, while orders had 
been received to hasten the equipment of the fleet at Corlscnna and 
Gothenburg. There are still, however, great hopes of a diplomatic and 
pacific arrangement of these untoward hostilities, in which much pro¬ 
perty has already been sacrificed, and which might, if prolonged, lead to 
most disastrous resultSj^ 


V.—THE DANUBIAK PROVINCES. 

% 

fa has, for some time past, been felt, that in the event of any great 
poMcal movement takingjdace in Europe, certain nations hitherto little at¬ 
tended to in western Europe, would be sure to com© forward as participa¬ 
tors in any struggle that would take place in the regeneration of long 
prostrated and little civilised countries. We allude particularly to the 
:eat Danubiau provinces, at the head of which may be justly placed 
[ungaiy, but which also comprise, Austrian and Turkish Croatia, Scla- 
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TCDift, Banat, Transylvamaf Bosnia, Soma, Wallachia, BxAgaxiOf and 
]&>ldavia, all peouliariiy cir(^mstano^----.politically and r^giously-—ivith 
marked national oharactore»-vith long standing enmities, and popular 
^8, not always carefully studied—and yet bett^ prepared by manners 
and habits of thought for prolonged wamre thalh many more liiviHsed 
nations. Numerous and hardy, and at the same time impadeut of a 
long continued and barbarous restraint, vhich lftu9 long driven their fine, 
manly, and laborious populations, as it were, to the outskirts of civilisatioa 
—the movements that -will take place during thfe next few years in these 
regions (and of which we shall for the future treat of apart) will produce 
results of the highest importance to Europe, both politically and morally, 
and they will inevitably lead the way to the gradual expulsion of Mo¬ 
hammedanism—a system no longer capable of expanse or of regenera¬ 
tion—from out of European lands altogether. 

The first attempt at a revolution was made at Jassy on the 9th of 
April, and the lives of the prince and the family were, for a time, in 
great danger. The Russo-Moldavian troops succeeded, however, in re¬ 
storing order, and on the 12th instant, sixteen of the most respectable 
boyards of Moldavia, including Prince Aleco Morousi, Filipesco, and 
Kanta, were brought as prisoners'(mostly wounded) into Galatz, and were 
lodged in the barracks under a strong escort. » 

On the 27th of April, the Illyrians and Croatians revolted at Neusatz 
and Kikinda. They repaired to the prisons and set the prisoners free, 
killed two assessors, pillaged the churches, entered and plundered bouses 
and magazines. The rebels were armed like the Poles, with poles and 
scythes, with which they attacked the military, killing, it is said, Count 
Kcby, a lieutenant of hussars, and cutting the riding-master’s arm off. 
From Hungary generally the news is equally lamentable. A rebellious 
spirit, such as never was known before, seems to animate the peasantry 
ever since the late concessions were made to them. Ibe nobles, who feel 
that they have been trampled on, take part with the poasantiy, ajid the 
entire land is shaken with an agitation of which the world is soon des ^ 
tined to see the dire results. 

The Servians, it is said, have risen up in insurrection and proclaimed 
tfarir old leader, Kara Georgicwick, king. The Croatians will no longer 
submit to the superiority claimed and exercised over them by the Mora¬ 
vians. The Croatian Jellochich is said to have proclaimed a counter-re¬ 
volution, and speaks of 100,000 Croatians being only waiting for the 
signal from the emperor to re-establish the old o^er of things in Hun^ 

are few chances, according to the latest authentic report^ of 
stopping the revolutionary torrent that has set in, in this latter country. 

On the 16th, an insurrection took place at Pesth, in which the troops 
fired and wounded thirty persons, some of whom are since dead. The 
commander-in-chief, Baron Lederer, was obliged to< quit the capital by 
night, and the next day, the 11th, the troops were made to take the 
oadi of allegiance to the Hungarian constitution. It was even expected 
that the democrat, Paul Nyari, was to have the formation of the 
ministry. An Hungarian, Colonel Boyneburg, had also succeeded Baron 
Lederer as commander-in-chief. 

VI.—^FBA2VC£. 

FaOM these semi-barbarian countries we must turn to a country fwit 
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idapsing into a similar condition. The experiment of tmiveml suffirage 
in election of nationd representatives as|recently tried at Paris, vras 
glaringly signalised by the same description of fraud in voting, which is 
so common an abuse in those cities of the United States, where the same 
Eastern has been establi^ed, and which consists in one individual passing 
for and exercising the rights of several individuals. Electoral cards or 
privileges thus fraudulent^ acquired were, it is said, offered for sale in an 
open manner, the price varying from five to twenty francs. Thus we havjO 
a practical proof that with the much vaunted universal suffrage, votes can 
be purchased as easily as any other article saleable in the market, and that 
bribery and corruption are not only increased a thousand fold, but what is 
more demoralising, are extended over an infinitely greater surface. 

Some curious attempts were made to seize the boxes containing the 
lists at certain of the arroudisements, but at length the twelve majors were 
enabled to carry their i*eturns in safety to M. Marrast the Mayor of Paris, 
and a grand theatrical display was got up, the terrace in front of the 
Hotel de Ville being lighted up by the Garde Mobile carrying torches, 
and the square occupied by 10,000 National Guards, cavalry and infantry, 
before whom M. Marrast, surrounded by the assistant mayors, pro¬ 
claimed the thirty-four who had beeil elected as representatives to the 
National Assembly for* the department of the Seine. The thirty-four 
consisted of the twelve members of the Provisional Government, four 
former deputies, live connected with the government^ the Governor- 
general of Algiers, the General of the Garde Mobile, the Colonel of the 
Artillery of the National Guard, one poet (BeratSger) (who has, however, 
positively resigned), one Protestant clergyman,* the Adjunct to the 
Mayor of Paris, the Prefet of the Police, and the under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, and four clubbists. The announcement of 
each name was received with loud cheers. After the announcement 
the Hotel de Ville was illuminated. The result of the elections, both for 
the dep^'tment oU Seine and for the other departments, attested that 
everywhere the lovers of order exceeded that of the anarchists and com¬ 
munists. It is al^ remarkable that although theoretically tlie enctreme 
liberal party everywhere denounce the union of Church and State, 
that in Republican France and with universal suffrage three prelates 
have been elected, the Archbishop of Paris, and the Bishops of Orleans 
and Quimpfer, and the Protestants of Paris, appear to have combined to 
return their beloved pastor, M, Cocquerel. During the elections, the 
city was deluged with incendiary placards and publications, while on the 
other hand extraordinary measures of precaution were taken by govern¬ 
ment, several battalions of the Garde Mobile and a squadron of cavalry 
being permanently stationed around the Hotel de Ville. At Limoges, 
the Communists were for some time in possession of the town. They 
paraded the streets in armed bands, entered houses by force, and 
possessed themselves»of all the arms they found therein. At Rouen and 
Lyons disorders of a still more serious character occurred. 

On the 6th of May, the National Assembly of France opened its first 
session, with that extraordinary theatrical display which our continental 
neighbours take so much delight in. The members of government 
marched in a kind of academical procession, two by two. The military 
lined the streets, and filled the squares and all vacant places. Within 
the chambers a struggle took place, from the determination of tiie mem¬ 
bers not to admit men in arms in the assembly. M. Audry de Puyre- 
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bftTing taken ^ <diai^ as the nenm deputy, M. Dupont (de TEure) 
inaugurated the kdKnirs of^the assemblv, and which, as a prdjinuaary 
step, proceeded to veri!^ the tettiuM ^ ^various a^embers, ■ It ap¬ 
peared as a result of this verificaUon, tiist 129 m^bers, or smneymg 
more than a fourth, had also held seats in the late chainbers ; 
bar and the bench supplied about eight per cent., commeroe a;^ fioanoe 
something more than four per cent, the samj and navy the sae^. 
Government commissaries ara 0agxk^i9 abonteevea per cent. Literature 
mnd tbe mem had only tluxty^ofie repmentattves. The church eleyen. 
Of landed |v^rietors there were fifty, of agriculturists sixteen, and of 
en^eers eight. There were, also, seventeen medical men, thirty-four 
working men, and 245 unknown. 

M. Dudbez, the orthodox propounder of Catholic philosophy, was 
oieetad to ]^ii8ide over this numerous aasendily, a task of no ordinary 
^^Sonlty. Ainady, on the tinrd day of meeting, great commotion was 
created by nononrs of popular gatherings taking place in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the assembly to overawe its members. M. Dupont was, however, 
permitted to lay before the house an account of the acts of the Provi¬ 
sional Government without interruption, after which Messrs. Lamartine, 
Ledru Rollin, and Cremieux, and the other members, gave separate ac¬ 
counts of the principles by which they had been guided during their 
administrations of their several departments* 

There is little doubt but that the large majority of the National 
Assembly were decidedly hostile to the minority of the Provisional 
Government, and the mtra-deraocratic party, of which they are the 
letMlci'S; that even a large number of members had been expressly com¬ 
missioned by their constituents to vote for the exclusion of Ledru RoUin 
and the other ultra-democratic members of the xninistiy; but unfortu¬ 
nately for the future'^prospects of peace and order, either Influenced by 
M. de Lamartine, who, for the first time, acted with so little firmness 
and political wisdom as to insist upon having M. Ledru Rollin ^ a col¬ 
league, or a&aid to provoke the scum of the Faubourgs which »ood at 
^ back of the representatives of anarchy and misrule, the executive 
government of France was nominated by the assembly in the following 
order—Arago, Gamier Pages, Marie^ Lamartine, and Ledru Rollin. 

IdCmartine, had it not been for this strange act of folly on his part, 
would have been at the head of a list which pould have confronted all the 
power of the anarchists, even if they had ventured upon re-enacting, the 
events of the^ 24th of February. At all events it would have been better 
to have brought the struggle to issue at once, instead of postponing that 
which was inevitable. Louis Blanc, the ridiculous organiser of labour— 
the solver of the problems of wealdi and prosperity, without labour or 
masters, competition, or cbeapx^s, was fairly passed by — even in so nu¬ 
merous and in part untrmned an assembly he could nnd no supporters; 
but Flocon occupies an important place as minister^ of commerce; Bas- 
tide is supposed to regulate the foreign destinies of France; Recurt, the 
interior; Cremieux adm^sters justice ; Cavaignac is to take cliarge of the 
way department; Trdat isto superintend public works; Duclerc, finance, 
Carnc^ public instruction; and Admiral Cazy, the marine. Louis Blatm, 
thus eclipsed, made one more, and a final attempt to induce,t^ house to 
nominate a ministry of lat^ur and progress; but^ notwithstanding the 
use of a word so captivating to Frenchmen as progress/' his moticin 
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having met with an unanimous rejection^ he (hrew himself into the arms 
of the ultra*anarchists* \ 

No report could convey an adequate idea of the scenes of uproar and 
confusion which were constantly occurring at the ear^ meetings of this 
unwi^y and unmanageable national assembly. Entire days were ccm* 
Sumed in fruidess and discreditable uproar. Nine hundred muskets were 
ordered to be deposited*in the chambers to arm the representatives in 
the event of an attack. The president was also invested with a summary 
power of command over the colonels and other chie6 of the National 
Guard and regular troops, who, without the intervention of their superiors, 
were bound to bring the forces under their orders to the protection and 
defence of the assembly. The assembly itself would appear, however, to 
have been as much in want of order ana subjection within as of protection 
from without. The spectacle exhibited at times is said to have been 
truly painful; standing rules, by which the president is to maintain 
order, were brought forward, but it was impossible to bring them to act 
upon such a numerous and excitable assembly. 

At the same time preparations for a war of propagandism are every¬ 
where proceeding wiw rapidity. There is an army to liberalise (I) Spain. 
Another for Italy, a third for the Rhenish Provinces, and a fourth for 
Belgium and Holland? The whole line of coast is also being put in 
a state of defence, should Great Britain interfere in the approaching great 
war of republican against monarchical principle. • 

But notwithstanding the triumph of the blue over the red republic, 
internally Franco has before It nothing but a‘prolonged financial and 
social crisis. The constituent assembly, albeit, in its component parts 
offering better guarantees in favour of order and moderation than 
might have been expected in the first burst of republicanism, still affords 
hut a very meagre feeling of security to the more reflective members 
of society. The assembly has already manifested extreme jealousy of 
power,«and serious dissensions have arisen, which are likely to be daily 
embittered. The majority of the departments have sent deputies of 
moderate republicanism, intent upon checking the headlong march of 
anarchical ideas. But it is much apprehended that this majority, ani¬ 
mated by honest intentions, and actuated by good will, but dmid, irreso¬ 
lute, and inexperienced, will lie at the mercy of a bold and reckless 
minority, which is always ready to pit impudence against nnmbers, terror 
against moderation, ana to oppose order by violence and outrage. 

The theatres in Paris are almost universally closed—that great neces¬ 
sity of Parisian life is supplied from without. Speaking of the theatrical 
and pantomimic dimlay-^the proclamation by torch-light, amid the 
triumphant strains ot 300 musicians, and the deafening acclamations of 
the assembled crowds—of the representatives of the people—an eye¬ 
witness justly remarks, When a man has assisted at such a scene, he 
cannot well resign himself to sit for five or six hours in a playhouse, were 
it even to listen to moving tragedies, witty comedies, or amusing vaude¬ 
villes.” Yet has M. Alexandre Dumas demanded, as a polifical institution 
adapted to preserve order in Paris, the construction of an immense 
theatre in the Champs filys^es, calculated to contain 2000 speotatOff. 
If government will grant the money, the novelist and dramatist {tfoUiiti^ 
to provide the amusement. France is, indeed, one great Uving soplfiem* 
lifeiiy, which establishes the right of eveiy man to advance and to pros- 


acoGrding to iitf iadtratrr and al^itio% i« direetty antammsed by 
«qtiality--a principle admitted by evm the moderate 
which would put aU on a Mr--befote the law, we auppoa^ being l^e^y 
understood. As to the ooctrines of the labour organisers, wno woc^d 
annihilate competition in amount, quality, and cheapness, they appear to 
be appremated at their just value. That since they nave had their i^Mie 
Louie (Loins Blanc) they have no yellow louis; has become almost pro*- 
Twbial with Parisian workmen, A still more impressive incident is also 
related: ** You are very short,” said a RepdbUcan, approaching the 
Utde theorist, mais tu es encore trop grand de Ca being the head 

the labour organiser, the meaning of the man of the people being 
made apparent by a significant gesture. 

In the dark back-ground there still exist Republicans of a sterner 
east—men with the true Republican stamp, before whom Lamartine 
—Milton Washington as he has been called — would-be every thing 
Arago, king-hating Dupont, and Ledru Rollin, with nothing but his im¬ 
pudent physiognomy to recommend him, are mere children-actors in a 
grand popular drama. Barbes, Blanqui, and Hubert are prepared to do 
more than simply to strike down a government and its abuses; the up¬ 
heaving of the rude substratum upen which all forms of government rest, 
is what they propose to themselves to do with* the aid of a colossal 
physical fqrce; legitimacy overthrown, aristocracy destroyed, the priest¬ 
hood cast down,«all the pillars of the state sapped to their foundation, 
they are prepared to array the labourer against the capitalist, and want 
against property, and thus to bring about the last social convulsion that 
can happen to a country. Annoyed at being passed over in contempt, 
Loms Blanc has associated himself with this party. Under the pretence 
of demanding a resolution from the National Assembly in favour of the 
Poles, bat in reality* to prqduce disorders in which the anarchists can 
ftlone attain eminence and distinction, the clubs and other violent demo¬ 
cratic associations assembled on Monday, the ISthoLMay, to overawe 
government. Owing, as seems to be the case in most Parisian insurrec¬ 
tions, to some extraordinary mismanagement on the part of the officer in 
command at the chambers, General Courtais, the chambers were for a 
actually in possession of the anarchists. A new government was 
proclaimed, consisting of Messrs. Blanqui, Raspail, Louis Blanc, Barbas, 
and Ledru Rollin. Barbes moved, with a drawn sword in his hand,' that 
the aristocrats should be taxed to the amount of 1,000,000,000 francs, 
and that a tax of a milliard francs should be levied on the rich to carry 
on the wiur for Poland. Amidst the struggle between the members and 
the anarchists, Louis Blanc, Ledru Rollin, Raspail, and Blanqui, made 
tiiemselves heard in favour of Poland, and what they choose to term 
the French people”—the anarchists being understood. Hubert pro- 
dumed the National Assembly dissolved. 

It was not till the president had been obliged to resign, that mony of 
iAm members had been severely maltreated, and that the di^ussions of the 
house had been superintended some time the insurrectionists from 
without, that the Natiomd Guards succeeded in expelliag t^ anarchists* 
Tb^' repaired to the Hotel de Ville, to appoint the new govern^ 
soent^ were followed, and, it is said, nearly a hundred of ttm 

issmteemists were arreslied. Among these were the leaders, Barbra, 
Hubert, Raspail, Albert, and Sobrier. The diamber, the Hotd de 
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aod other public edifiees were tbea flurrouocteid by cofaDtiy^ cayal^> and 
artillery, and the troo|»s bivouacked all night in the Champs Elys^. 

The (^ussi^^e episode of the revolt of vie Idth of Jnay presenta a 
i^iase in political iu3tituti<uis that could almost only happen in France* 
Tlua man, an anarchists (to use the mildest term) by profession, openly 
avows that he has pass^ his life in conspiracies. During the three 
days of February, Caossidi^re led a chosen and daring band of sympa* 
th^ie spirits, who directed their whole energies against their enemies of 
all times, the police. And while the result to some of the revolution WBB 
the gain of political power, to others the possession of the TuUeries; the 
Caussidi^re party made themselves masters of the Prefecture of J^Uce 
and the Temple, where they installed themselves under the title of Mon* 
tagnards. Unable to dislodge this precious offspring of the revolution^ 
the provisional government was fain to employ this bandit chief as chief of 
the police, and his satellites were transformed into a garde rcpublicaine I 
An old proverb was verified; never was Paris less annoyed by thieves or 
vagabonds as when the surveillance of the capital was committed into the 
hands of tliis so called Garde* 

But either the Prefecture and the Temple were insufficient for the chief¬ 
tain’s ambition, or his restless spirit was urging him onwards. He becaipe 
one of the short-lived tgovemment of the 15th of May, and when bis 
colleagues were arrested, he shut himself up in the Prefecture, and set 
the existing government at defiance. • 

The executive government resolved upon this to dissolve the garde 
Ttpublicaine ; but as that body acknowledged neiriicr ministers of war 
nor of the interior, it was not to bo so easily disbanded as was Imagined* 
The Prefec^e was then besieged by an immense body (accounts vary 
from 10,00(1 to 25,0(X)) nationd guard and troops of the line, under the 
newly-appointed commander-in-ehief, M. Clement Thomas, and Caussd* 
di^re, to save his “pals,” consented toappear before the National Assembly* 
In the presence of^hat august body, the honourable member appealed to 
his previous acts, declared that it was ridiculous to imagine that robbers 
and anarchists were always so, that give such, social positions and good 
pay, and they were the best possible citizens, ready to arrest any one 
—even Barbes and Blanqui; and he averred that there had been no 
conspiracy at all—events had sprung out of the frenzy of an unex¬ 
pected success, and as to Ledru Bollin or himself being traitors to the 
existing powers, it was all a mistake! 

The prefect and honourable member succeeded, however, so little, not¬ 
withstanding his eloquent^use of the jarp^on of the gaol (Argot), in per¬ 
suading even the National Assembly of his innocence, that he was obliged 
to resigu ; while at the same time the so-called garde republivaine waa 
prevailed upon to remove from the Prefecture for the time being, to 
barracks in the Rue St. Victor. On the 19th their last stronghold, the 
Temple, so famous i^ French romance, was also occupied by tiie national' 
guard ; while Merrier, comqiandant of the force, and Prion, a major in 
the same corps, were put under arrest. The number of persona trans*. 
&rred to Vincennes up to that date amounted to one hunm%d and forty*. 
The prehmiuary inquiry against the parties inculpated cmnmenc^ on the 
ISthf before the proeuxeur of the B^Hiblic and four juges d’inatrmstioii. 

The committee appointed by the assembly to propose the prq^ei^of 
constitution, includes the names of Coquerel, De Tocqueville, Diipm, De 
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Beaumont, LamennuB^ MfmjlW O^n Barrot, Pag4s, and odiers of 
equal literary or mlitic<d etmuatl^ On Monday the 22nd, Za jPrea^e 
^)>Iished a nuomr of lettm written hy the Prince do Joinville frdm 
Claremont, which publication was ge|ltip|]^ looked upon as one of the 
most serious symptoms of reaction that occurred tince the revolution 
of February* The letters in themselves to reemnmend their 

author to any very high official or diplomatic sttistinkm. they are ,^nuunly' 
made up of incoherent expressions of patriotism, a^ sfatange yearning for 
life as a back-woodsman in the fist west," of cota|deii^9|a of poverty, and 
details of domestic life, in which prodigious*' p^eatu^iltiam S^d 
men#*’ reading powers on the side or the princes, and miObo^ genius on 
the { 1 ^ of those who are toiU bonnemeni designated as form; 

the, most striking parts. 

But consider^ in connexion with the actual state of affairs, so sti^ 
a transaction is r^lete with significimce. The false step taken h^r 
Lamartine is rapidly conducing to the down&ll of the exeeutive govern^ 
ment. The mmority of the executive power is well known to be in the 
hands of Ledru ^IHn and his friends. It has hence already lost the con¬ 
fidence of the ^Assembly, and of the country at large. The breach 
between the National Assembly and the Government is becoming every 
day more and more apparent, and a desperate etruggle for power will 
certainly take place between them, and that within a very short period* 
The incapability r.of the existing^ ^vemment, to keep the anarchists in 
check, and the utter impossibility of a communist and anarchical 
government, is rapid|y creating a party at the head of which Thiers 
and Emile Girardiu are alike anxious to place themselves, which sees 
only in a monarchy or regen^ the means of saving ||p>uce from 
national bankruptcy and ruin. The tone of the Assembly -itself is not of 
quite so positive a character. The committee on tne bill for the 
hauiahment of the Orleans family from France has determined to 
report in favour of the adoption of that measure without any amend- 
The repuUicans of tne day will still abide by the B^ublic, even 
a^r the fall of those who were republicans befbre the downfiill of the 
Odeaus dyniisty.* As Casimir Pemer was a republican after the event 
(4)t.du l^demamt as the French express it), so a republican of the new 
Older of thipgs may suq^eed in organising a new executive government. 
It will only be an experhnent, the result of which will be the same as 
has be£sl]ea Lamartina’s vacillating arrangements. The minority, con* 
sistiug of a hundred members of the National Assembly, have already 
prepared) themselves for the stru^e by coalescing in a club, called that 
of the Pyramids, under Ledru Bollin and Lamartine. A more ready 
solution of the difficulty, and one not at all improbable, would be tho 
expulsion of Ledru RoUin and Lamartbe from power, and the appoint*^ 
mmt in tiieir stead of men^of more conservative opinions. Marrast and 
Betiimont have been dready mentioned. Whatever, however, may be 
the temporary anwngements made to ]^p np an incapable system, the 
result will, not witibout serious events prchebly, be still the same, a 
retitfAto coitttitutional foonondiy in some form or other; but which, in 
01 ^ would ben^aeountiy now ravaged hf disorder and ruined by 
dutrust^ and wouklJmve a great effect in reatcning peace and confidence 
{Europe* 
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THE KAFFIR WAR.* 


The KafiBr war has, according to eveiy testynony, except that o# a £ew 
mistaken philanthropists, been a very |p:eat m Wke. The. good men yrho 
argue the rights of savage aborigines ih the luxurious twacMe of fasluon-* 
aUe sentimentality, are*too ready to sacrifice the interejs^ of th# hard¬ 
working colonists. Or the Uves of a dutiful soldiery, to theories Inat can 
only live in the very hotbeds of civilisation—where there.is, in reality, a 
total ignorance of facts ; and where the sense of justice is supplanted 

a fallacious interest too easily awakened among those who are in 
search of sentimental impressions and excitement. 

The missionary and pnilanthropist has for years laboured to depict to us 
the descendants of the Bedouin Arabs who people portions of Southern 
Afiica under the name of Kaffirs or infidels—a retort courteous of the 
Portuguese—as an amiable, peaceful, innocent, and patriarchal race. 
Lieutenant-Colonel E. Napiers able papers, now pubUshing in tins 
Magazine, must have done much towards disabusing the public mind on 
the score of what the gallant cdouel justly calls a mawkisn affectation of 
feeling and philanthropy.” Mrs. Ward’s excellent work will assist in 
rendering the truth still more familiar, and when we consider that the 
expenses of the war have amounted tcf upwards of three millions sterling, 
and that we have lost ft multitude of brave officers and men in the same 
disastrous and desultory campaigns, it is high time that an affectation” 
which has cost so much money and blood should be put an end to. 

It is sad, indeed, to think that from such misplaced humanity, English 
settlers in Southern Africa have been for years openly robbed with impu¬ 
nity, the poor colonist’s dwellings have been burnt, and themselves and 
family mur^jjj^ in cold blood by some of the countless barbarians who, 
like demons^ihe dwellers in Arcadian and pastoral simplicity !), with the 
lighted brand in one hand, and the assegai in the other, have over-run 
and devastated the land. And then when at lengtli reprisals were resolved 
upon ibr these outrages, half-measures, inadequate forces,, ignorance of 
the difficulties of the country and resources of the people, all combined to 
prolong warfare and multiply disasters. 

Mrs. Ward, a lady of distinguished literary attainments, accompanied 
her husband, Captain Ward, of the 91st, to the theatre of war iri the year 
1842, and she romained there till the close of the scene, so that, inde¬ 
pendently of the literary merits of her work, it will possess the more per¬ 
manent interest of being a complete and faithful record of campaigns most 
honourable to those who were engaged in them, but most discreditable to 
those who originated them, and to those at home who disregarded the 
losses which they entailed. 

Mrs. 'Ward was so unfortunate as to sail in the ill-fated Abercrombie 
Robinson^ which went to pieces in ' a storm immediately on its arrival at 
the Cape. The account of this storm and shipwreck naturally imparts 
great interest to the opening pages of her book. < There is muen, indeed, 
that is truly affecting in the eonduct of the little Isabella on the occasion. 
After muon suffering and many miseries on board a hired transport, the 
detachment of the 91st landed at Port Elizabeth on the 7th of Match, 
1842, and from thence started at once for Graham's Town. Mrs.' Ward 
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^6$ The K(^ War. 

vrM now first introduced to waggon-travelling, the discomfort of whicb» 
ithe says, was enough to make her hysterical* Mrs. Ward, indeed, shows 
JhOTsw throughout to be (a thorough Englishwoman, well quahfied to 
follow the drum, but she is very far ftom possessing the joyous spirits of 
the Canadian wife described in Mr. Ballantyne’s/uscount of life in Hud¬ 
son’s Bay. We hare, however, Colonel Napier^s authority for the hard¬ 
ships and privatiohs to be undergone by ladies who are jolted in rude 
Amcan baggage-wSggons, and more than tnat, we have the gallant 
colonel’s open condemnation of the system—hw eicpressed surprise that 
such a slow, inconvenient mode of conveyance should still continue in use 
for military operations, more especially in a country—like that of the 
then seat of war—broken by hills and dells, water-courses and rivmi, 
covered in many places with dense jungle, through which as these 
slug^h convoys drag their long and weary length, they are at every 
step m danger of being cut off by an active, unseen, and lurking foe. 

Graham’s Town was reached in safety; crowds of Hottentot women 
bounding put to meet the drums and fifes, and dancing on in firont of the 
battalion to the tune of ** Nix my dolly, Pals,” and to the great enter¬ 
tainment of the soldiers. The to^ was left for Fort Peddie on the 22nd 
of March. Fort Peddie, from a distance, regEninded our traveller of one 
of Cooper’s descriptions of groups of buildings ejected by settlers in the 
prairies of America. Around it are the scattered huts of the Fingoes, 
whom English philanthropy has rescued from slaveiy under the Kamrs, 
to enjoy the protection of troops, the teaching of missionaries, and such 
uncompromising idleness, that they will scarcely milk their own cows. 

All the miseries of the colony arise from the mistaken pbilanthropy^displayed 
towards the coloured inhabitants, who are insolent as lasi^^The whole 
system in the colony, with regard to the black people, is bad. MRape Town, 
by paying high wages, servants (insolent and lazy though they be) may be 
obtained among the Malays, who at least know their business; but, on the 
frontier, if you hire them and they rob you, you have no redress* You are 
told tiiat by complmning to a m^istrate you may get them sent to the house 
of correction, or tronck ; but the Hottentots, Fingoes, and Kaffirs like nothing 
better,«ince they are then well fed, well clothed, and spend their mominra 
basking in the sun. Some are condemned to work; but the laws are so 01 
executed that this is seldom enforced. 


'While at Fort Peddie Mrs. Ward visited most of the neighbouring 
misrionary stations* The account she gives of the subtle reasoning of 
riie SLaffirs proves how arduous a task is undertaken hy those who endea¬ 
vour to convert these p6or savages to Christianity. Mrs. Ward, indeed, 
doubts the decided conversion of pnj Kaffirs, excepting the chief Kama, 
The impudence of the Kaffirs, their intrusiveness, and begging habits, are 
what might be e^rpected from the mistaken principles of concession and 
forbearance which it has been the fasluon to show towards these restiless 
thieves apd reckless savages. In a quarrel that occurred before the war, 
between two chiefs, Mrs. Ward describes the apology of the one made to 
the English commisaioners appointed to settle the dilute, as'dditvered 
^in a omd| sarcastic tone, indicative of a contempt he scarcely eared to 
eoaGeal,” The result of the interference which hurried 150 men and 
offitois across the country, headed by his honour the lieutenant-govwaoar, 
with commissariat-^w^lgons, &c., was, that the two chieffi sejpaxated os 
g teai entries as ever> and the contempt felt for the English was just 
whatwecansujqposewotildbeentertaitKra bysavs^ges, withtiieiff ideas of 
jpower, of such an ineffident^ idle, and ridu^us demonstration. Ihm 
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is not a greater political mistake than that of treating savages as refined^ 
honourable, and highly-civilised beings. » « 

As a result of thS policjr of concessions by* which a-Kafiftr^s losses were 
attended to before a colonist’s, -and there were treaties of claimable and 
"irreclaimable'* stolen•prc^erty, every day brought accounts of cattle 
stealing and other depredations, till at length a body of troops was des¬ 
patched to protect the settlers in Lower All^ny. 

Before, however, the troops had assembled at the rallyinMoint, Port Will* 
shire. Tola had sent the plunder away either into the interior of Kaffirland, with 
his wives, children, and people, or into secluded kloofs, under the care of he^s 
belonging to the tribes of some of those very chiefs who acted as allies and 
guid^ to the British troops on the occasion. There stood the oifender’s kra^, 
consisting of scattered and empty huts, and there was the “grand army," 
(upwards of 500 strong) in array against “ Tola’s country while Tola himself 
was taking an occasional peep at the .proceedings from his lurking places in the 
bush, smiling, no doubt, at so many of her Majesty’s soldiers being sent out 
to hunt him,—he—a Kaffir chief—on his own wild ground, in many places 
inaccessible to European infantry, or Hottentot cavalry! 

It has since been proved that while,jthe chiefs were accompanying this 
first “ commando,” as these expeditions"are called, into the field, they were 
constantly misguiding them,* and giviitg them wrong information relative 
to the cattle. * 

How English people (exclaims Mrs. Ward) have been cajoled into believing the 
Kaffirs a mild race of people! Dignified tliey are to be sure, Ibr the cold-blooded 
wickedness of their nature is indeed measured, steady, and implacable. They 
have no idea of a future existence, and fear not death. Nothing can be a greater 
proof of their savage state than their treatment of their women. Gaika, our best 
ally, had on^f his wives tied up in a sack, and drowned in the Great Fish River, 
because som"designing wretch (jealous perhaps) had accused her of witchcraft. 
Tola, on seeing one of his wives look into a cattle-kraal (which women are 
forbidden to approach upon pain of death); deprived her of life on the spot, 
with a blow of his knob-kiurrie, or war-club. And Urahala, who«accompanicd 
the last expedition,«on pretence of tracing the spoor of cattle, insists on having 
a joint amputated from the third finger of every female child born in his tern- 
tory ! If there be"a fight between two tribes, the conquering party avill not 
wait to take the brass or head-ornaments from the arms and necks of the 
women, but chop off heads, or hands, whichever may be most in the way. All 
this goes on to this day; and yet we trust to the honour I and good-feeling I of 
such wretches! 

The crossing of the Keiskana, a boundary river, on this occasion gave 
great offence to the celebrated Chieftain SanAilla, but upon reading 
Mrs. Ward’s account of an interview with the chieftain, which took place 
previously, the warrior with the withered leg would appear to have been 
long seeking some such excuse for hostilities. In Marcn the bubble burst, 
and after many murders of inoffensive people Colonel Hare resolved ta 
** chastise” the Kaffirs. It was on this occasion that the Kaffirs made an 
unexpected stand in^the Amatolas that many valuable lives were lost, andi 
fifty-two waggons^ contrining the whole of the baggage of the 7th Dra¬ 
goon Guards and part of the Rlst fell into the hand of the enemy. So 
much for the cfaaa^ment I 

Colonel Somerset next assembled hik foroes, and that pettywarfare com¬ 
menced which, vrith a few suspensions, waa destined to last for years. In 
the first day’s action at Bum’s Hill, Captaizi Bambri<^, afine oH Waterloo 
soldier, who hi^ served many years in India, was shot, and there wmk 
intmrting mddent related in connexion with lus death* 

u2 
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Th^Kc^t War. 

Obtain Bambrick’s troop formed part of a division under Major Gibaone, 
7th Dragoon Guards^ who had been leu in charge of the baggage. During the 
some Kaffirs came downmpon the lierds and oxen belonging to the wag* 
gons, and in fighting for the cattle, mortally wounded a young bov, named 
M'Cormick. His brother ran to his assis^nce; and the dying child, seeing 
the other herds retreating, raised himself, and shouting, in his death-agony, 
<‘Don*tninI don't run! Well beat them pret!*’ sank back exhausted, and 
spoke no more. Captain Bambrick was sent in pursuit of the Kaffirs who had 
killed this poor young settler; and the old dragoon officer, reckless of the foe, 
seen or unseen, and accustomed to charge wherevei«tliat foe might be, dashed 
into the bush at the head of his troop, went too far, and fell in consequence by 
the hand of a concealed savage. Shocking to relate, his body was cut in pieces 
by the enemy,and either burned or hung about the bush. Oh**pastoral and 
peaceful’’ people! Ere Captain Bambrick fell, he called to his men to retire, 
having found out, too late, that “ that was no place for cavalry.” 

As a sequence to this disastrous commencement of the war, Graham’s 
Town itself was threatened by the savages. The number of the enemy 
were at all times immense, ana the movement of a body of these savages 
is likened to a rushing wind. ** On, on they sweep like a blast; filling the 
air with a strange whirr—reminding one, in a grand scale, of a night 
of locusts.” 

An officer of rank, during the last J^ffir war of 1835, was riding with a body 
of troops across the country, when suddenly ills attention was arrested by a 
cloud of dust; then a dark silent mass appeared, and, lo! a multitude of beings, 
more resembling demons than men, rushed past. There were no noises, no 
sound of footsteps, nothing but the shiver of the assegais, which gleamed as 
they dashed onwards. The party of soldiery was too small to render an advance 
prudent, and though it is not improbable the Kaffirs observed the detachment 
of troops, from which they were distant scarcely half a mile, they did not stop on 
their way. They were bent on some purpose, and would not turnTRide from it. 


Next followed the affair of Trumpeter’s Post, which Colonel Napier 
animadverts upon ; then an attack upon Fort Peddle by 9000 Kaffirs, the 



Amato^pa and the surrender of Umhala. 

Once more Kafiraria was to be ruled with the same mistaken leniency. 
But the meekness and gentleness of Christianity, Mrs. Ward truly re¬ 
marks, are preached in vain to the Kaffir—why, indeed, should we expect 
them to be more operative with savages than with some more favoured 
races? The fall of Captain Gibson, Dr. Howell and Mr. Chetwynd, satis¬ 
fied Sir Henry Pottingei as to the efficacy of such measures. A second 
campaign was begun, which ultimately ended in the unconditional surren¬ 
der of Sandilla and of the w'hole of tlie Kaffir nation. Kaffraria has 
now a commandant and chief commissioner, the head-quarters at King 
William’s Town ; other posts and forts are to be constructed; the conci¬ 
liatory system is to be continued, but collisions between the trpops and the 
n8d;ive8 are to be avoided, as the latter are, according to the chief com¬ 
missioner, ** fickle^ ^acherous, readily excited, and revengeful.” From 
a subsequent personal exploration of the country, Sir Harry Smith has 
been induced to make the port at the mouth of the Buffalo, a British port, 
called East Lopdon. Two districts northward of the Stormberg moun¬ 
tains, and bounded eastward by the Kraal River, and northwt^ by the 
Orange Biver, have been respectively named Victoria and Albert. It is 
to he noped such names will afford a real and not a nominal protec¬ 
tion to me settler; and that the cost and bloodshed entailed by'former 
errors will be a lesson" to the future. 
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PROGRESS OF THE DRAMA IN PARIS SINCE THE REVO¬ 
LUTION. 

% 

BY CHARLES HERVEY, XSQ. 

Theatricals at a Discount—The OAcon—Spectacles gratis—“ Les hommes hhusis" 

—Actor Candidates—Vaudeville—M. Prat^Mademoiselle Dociie's lYogrcss— 

Mademoiselle Dinah Felix—Vernet. 

Verily, the managers of Parisian theatres are in the main, a gallant 
set of fellows ! Nothing disheartens them, not even a succession of 
empty houses, with a prospect of no houses at all in the event of the 
clubs becoming more and more attractive, as they probably will. Adopt¬ 
ing Cambronne s motto as their own, “ La game meurt et ne se rend 
pas,” they struggle on despairingly, hopelessly, against the swift and 
strong current of adverse fortune. 

One alone has proved a defaulter : the manager of the Odeon, a week 
or two after the proclamation of the republic, was “ found missing,” nor 
was his whereabouts discovered uatil'a letter bearing the Brussels post¬ 
mark informed his luckless joensto/iwa/res that, being himself incapable 
under circumstances of meeting his engagements, ho prefei'red cancelling 
theirs, and leaving them, if they chose to do so, to foll<fw the prevailing 
fashion, and adopt a republican form of government. In its very best 
days the Od^on was always a losing concern; fancy then what must be 
its present situation, without a manager, without the means of paying 
the performers, or of producing novelties, forced either to keep open or 
to renounce all claim to the government subvention^ ^nd deserted by every 
actor and actress of talent it once possessed! Poor Od6on! Orate pro 
moribundo ! 

♦ • # # # ■ * 

The plan adopted by M. Lockroy, the new manager of the Th64tre 
de la Bepublique, of giving occasional gratuitous representations, a cer¬ 
tain number of admission tickets to which are sent to each mairie, appears 
to have created but little sensation even amoi% the favoured many for 
whose especial benefit it was originally designed. Each successive per¬ 
formance shows, numerically speaking, a sad falling off in the audience, 
and it is to be feared that, unless the popular taste undergo a speedy and. 
radical change, the actors and actresses, with Rachel at their head, will, 
ere long, find no one to listen to them, even for nothing ! As it is, the 
majority of those who do attend these representations go there to hear 
the ‘‘ Marseillaise,” and never cease shouting, drumming, and deviFs- 
tattoing, until poor Rachel comes forward like a lamb to the slaughter, 
and sings herself hoarse for the edification and amusement of the patriots 
en blousey who, Ifithey do fell asleep during the performance of ‘‘Cor- 
ndlle/' or “ Racine,” are all alive and merry when addressed as “enfans- 
de la Patrie.”* 

* It is pretty generally asserted that the officials charged with the distribution, 
of the tickets, bearing in mind that “ charity begins at home,” have, on 
than one occasion, reserved a considerable number of MUtt for their own use, md‘ 
that of their friends. At the opera, especially, the audience on free nights inva-^' 
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Talking of Mouses^ an English lady of my acquaintance made a very 
neat pun during one of the early moments of the revolution. Being 
asked to describe the sort or people who thronged the street in which she 
lived on the day succeeding that appointed for the famous banquet, she 
replied, II y en avait de toutes les classes, mas^il y avait surtout beau- 
coup d'hommes blouses.” 

Now, blouse literally means deceived, taken ifi, and I rather imagine if 
one were to ask the major part of those who oncp gloried in having made 
the revolution, they would own that, in the sense referred to, they were 
then on ne peut plus blouses. 

No less then four artistes dramatiques declared themselves, previous 
to the elections, candidates for the National Assembly, but only one (1 
believe) actually came to the scratch ; and that one, my excellent friend 
Bocage, either from neglecting to canvass, or from some other cause, 
having secured a very limited number of votes, was forced to console 
himsmf with the idea that, like the horse backed by the Irish gentleman, 
if he wasn’t leading the way, he was at all events driving all the others 
before him.” The other three quasi-candidates were Michelot, ex- 
societaire of the The&tre de la R4publlque, Bignon, actor of the Theatre 
Historique, and Madame Albert's uusb^d into the bargain, and Tisse* 
rant of the Gymnase. 

Four dramatic authors, Victor Hugo, Eugene Sue, Alexandre Dumas, 
and Dumersan, and one musical composer, Ital4vy, were also among 
the rejected; and though each of them obtained a far gi'eater number 
of votes than poor Bocage did, yet, as in election matters miss is 
as good as a mile,” the worthy creator of “ Buridan” and ^^Diogene,” 
may congratulate himself by remembering that the taller the tree the 
greater is the fall thereof. 

The Vaudeville, which had remained closed over since the bankruptcy 
of its late manager, M. Lefevre, has been re-opened by a M. Prat, from 
Brussels, with a most execrable company, mostly from the provinces, and 
including but one actor and two actresses of the orignal troupe. The 
lack of success which has as yet attended this undertaking, has suggested 
the following squib :— 

Ah ! qu’il est plat, 

Ce Monsieur Prat, 

Pour n’pas dir* imb^cille ; 

Qui sans talent, 

Et sans Aniant^ 

Dirig' le Vaudeville 

De son savoir 
On peut bien voir 
Dejil de Burs indices ; 

riably includes a very fair proportion of dress-eqats, and ev§n ganU jaunes, ad¬ 
mitted, dit^cn, eitherthanks to the liberality of the distributing clerks, or by means, 
of tickets purchased at the doors for live ortenfrancs&om the original possessors. 
What has been said above respecting the scanty attendance at the Ih^Te de la 
Bopublique, refers only to the gratuitous nights of performance ; on all other oe- 
ctwiont, when Bachers name has appeared on the qfflehef the theatre has htei 
crowded. This, in a crisis bke the present, is strange, but true. 

• Oneof the chief supports of the old Vaudevilie, andcreatorof the de 

la BapinUre in **Le8 Memoirs du Diable.” 
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S'lon lui, lea rats 
Qui font des chats* 

Doivent fair’ de bonnes aftrices. 

On n' verra pas 
A Oarpentrast 
(La course est longue ^ faire) 

D’acteur plus sot 
Quc f’est Blaisot, 

Plus bet’ quo n’est Lemaire. 

Tout ira mal 
Sans bon cheral 
Pour fair* marcher le coche s 
Oh. est Bardou» 

Ou P^lix, oil 

Sent Nathalie ot Doche ? 

Guillemin, Th6aard» 

Fieiron, Tetard, 

Et Eigeac, si gentille 
Ces noms,h61as I 
Ne se trouvent pas 
Au nouTeau Vaudeyille. 

L’argent s’enfuit • 

Quand on poursuit 
Une trompeuse course ; 

On perd son bien 
Et n’garde rien 
Qu’ la place do la Bourse, 

Gare, Monsieur Prat, 

Ni owr«t ni rat. 

Sans que Fesprit y brille ; 

Ni meme Lemaire 
Ni Tront FaflTaire 
De votre Vaudeville! 

And where, it«inay be ashed, are now the numerous members of M. 
Leftvxe’s late excellent company, that admirable t&te de troupe never 
surpassed, if indeed equalled in Paris. Some, including Amant, Movsdames 
Guillemin and Th^nard, still in the capital as yet disengaged, but not 
likely to remain so long; others such as Amal, and Leclere, already 
naturalised, the former at the Gymnase, the latter at the Vari4t6s, and 
the rest en tournSe, 

Bardou, when I last heard of him, was as popular with the good folks of 
Li^ge as F61ix was with the amateurs of Brussels j Mademoiselle Natha¬ 
lie, returned from her London trip, was said to meditqte a journey to 
Holland ; and Madame Doche—but the adventures of la reine du Vaude¬ 
ville must receive a more detailed notice, a little bird having brought 
rne a full direct report of them. 

About a month after the first breaking out of the Revolution, the fair 
actress leaving hex* pretty apartment in the Rue du Havre with all its 
marv^ous treasures under*the safeguard of “ la Rebulique une et indi- 

* Faire m chat in theatrical argot means to break down in the middle of a note 
whBe singing. 

t The “ ultima Thnlo” of French theatrical civilisation. Oarpentras and Briv^ 
la^Gaillarde are and have long been proverbial forbad actors. 

t A piece which has been refiued by half the theatres In Paris is called an 
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vbible,” quitted Paris, and after a longand fatiguing journey (the passage of 
^e Jura having been accomj^lished by her in a tr&ineau^ the snow rendering 
tberoad impassable for camkges) arrived insofety at Geneva. There she 
effected almost as sudden a bouleversement among the worthy citizens aa 
the veto put on the banquet had done in the Fi%nch capitm ; wreaths, 
bouquets, and madrigals were showered on the stage in profusion after 
each of her performances. Moreover, unlikcT the generality of such 
effusions, some of the verses addressed to her n^ere positively good, and 
1 do not think my readers will vow vengeance against me for quoting 
the following stanzas from a manuscript copy of which (they being as yet 
unpublished) 1 am indebted to my obuging little winged messenger. 

A MADAME DOCHE. 

AU NOM no PUBUC OENBVOIS. 

Ne fuyez pas, o noble reinc,* 

J^cmenrcz longtcms parmi nous, 
lei la foule Bouverainc 
Devient esclave a vos genoux. 

Le charme qui vous euvironne 
En impose au peuple indompte, 

Le front fait aimer la couronne 
Que porte votfe majesty. 

( 

Hestez parmi nous, Madeleine,t 
lei le ciel a de beaux jours, 

Les vents ont dne douce balein 
Comme au pays de vos amours. 

Marquise, accueillez notre hommage, 

Comme ceux du peintre exalte, 

Qomme lui, nous aimons I’lmago, 

Et surtout la Hyalite ! 

Reste avec nous, blonde sylphide,:|: 

‘ Petit rat que Ton doit chirir, 

Qui ronges le filet perfide 
Ou ton amour devait perir ! 

Car, dans sa cruautd redoubtable, 

Notre public ne ferait pas, 

Comme les lions de la fable, 

8i tu fuyais—comme les rats. 

Oui, restez parmi nous,’ madame, 

La ville aux palais eclatants, 

Le grand Paris qui vous reclame 
N’a pas les flours de nos printemps. 

Avril, avec un doux murmure, 

Veut vous chanter et vous benir,... 

Geneve a repris sa parure, 

Et sourit pour vous rctenir. 

Mardi soir, 4 Avrilf 1848. Mahc Monkzer. 

In order to appreciate thoroughly the forep;oing lines, it is necessary to 
be tolerably well acquainted with the three pieces they refer to ; but even 
-where the allusions are but imperfectly understood, the graceful and 
poetic fancy of the writer can, I think, hardly fail to please. 

From Geneva, Madame Doche went to Grenoble, where her reception 
was equally flattering ; and, unless my little bird has deceived mef she 
ought now to be CM route for Chambery. Jdore verses, more rappels, 
more bouquets! 

__ _ f 

! ^ performance of Elisabeth, in “ Un Changement de Main, 

t In « L’lmage.” J In “ Le Lion et le Rat” 
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« « * * * 

Wee Dinah Felix, the same vrho so prettily lisped the part of JbaSf in 

Athalie/’ has just come out at the Gymn^se in one of Leontine Fay’s 
parts. Her success was, as it deserved to be, complete; and well pleased 
Bachel must have beeiT, peeping from the furthest recesses of her 
seene^ to see her tiny sister follow so promisingly in her own glorious 
track. At the end of the piece, the applause was very general. ** Mon¬ 
sieur,” remarked an enthusiastic stallite to his neig^our, an ancient 
habitui of the theatre; ‘‘ c*est une petite merveille que cette enfant-lH.” 

Monsieur,” replied the old gentleman, hi^ly graitihed, and offering his 

snuff-box; “ c'est presqu* une petite fee (Fay^” 

# # * « 

P. S.—I little thought, while penning the foregoing lines, that I 
should terminate my article by recording so melancholy an event as the 
death of France’s best and most valued comedian, Charles-Edme Vernet. 
Alas for dramatic art! One by one, its noblest ornaments disappear and 
vanish from our eyes, though not from our memories! One by one, we 
are doomed to lose those few remaining models of perfection, those rare 
and inimitable artists, whose creations are too frequently destined to perish 
with themselves ! Such will inevitab^ be the case now ; for years Vernet 
has stood alone as a delineator of character, as the most graphic and faith¬ 
ful painter of Nature (Potier alone excepted) that has trod the French 
stage for many a long day. Ever^ type in his vbtiqA rtperfoire is the 
result of the closest and most profound observation; what in another’s 
hands would have been a mere sketch, a meagre outline, became in his a 
finished study. To judge Vernet fairly, one must have seen him in all 
his leading characters ; one must have had ocular proof of his wonderful 
versatility, of that singularly careful attention to the most apparently 
insignificant minutim which so eminently distinguished what the French 
call his composition of a part. Whether we regard him as the jeune 
premier^ or as the premier r6le eomique of the Variates, at the begin¬ 
ning or at the zenith of his career, we invariably find the same persevering 
labour bestowed on every successive creation, the effect of which,* even in 
any one solitary instance, was so striking. As Wertker and Le Pere 
Soumots died with Potier, so Mathias UInvalide^ Serinet, Madame 
Gibon, and above all Gaspard^ are now for ever lost to us. This would 
not have been the case had Vemet’s impersonations abounded, like those 
of BouffiS, in traditions ; had they contained any well-known stage effects^ 
which an actor of inferior ability might to a certain extent have repro¬ 
duced; or even had the same care been bestowed on them by their 
authors, as is so evident in Michel Perrin,” and other leading creations 
of Bouffe. 

Most of the ^arts written for Veniet are mere canevas or outlines, the 
filling up of which was wholly left .to the artiste i nor was ever the same 
two nights together. His fun, like Rachers most electric flashes of genius, 
was entirely improvtse; and yet, so exquisitely natural, so admirably 
adapted to the character was every word, every look, every gesture, as to 
appear the result of the deepest study rather than the unrehearsed impulse 
of the moment. He had the power of so identifying himself in dress, 
voice, and manner, with the personage represented by him, that he has 
on many occasions been for several minutes on the stage without being re- 
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oognised by the audience. Never, even in the assumption of the most ridi- 
emous characters, has he been accused of overacting ; his humour was 
rather refined than broad, ahd more iroquently excited the smile of the 
eonnoisseurt than the roar of the less intelligent spectator. His name is 
insepaitibly associated with the best days of the^'Vari^t^s, from whiedk 
theatre ill health, not old age (he not having, at the period of his death, 
attained his fifty-ninth year), compelled him to i'etire. He will long bo 
remembered both as an actor and as a worthy^ honourable man, alil^ 
estimable and esteemed in public and private life. 

Adieu, Vemet! If all, who have been indebted to thee for many a 
joyous hour, regret thee as deeply and as sincerely as I do, then wilt tumi 
oe missed indeed! 

May 20, 1648. 


THE OPERA. 

Ye folks of the rural district in which celebrations of Maj^**Day are 
kept up,—ye, who by your floral games in some shape or other, weave a 
chmn of flowers, that binds you to ancient Paganism,—ye, who still 
erect May-poles with many garlands thereon,—ye men of Lynn, who 
still bear about an effigy of some goddess of flowers,—perhaps Flora^ 
peribaps some more primitive divinity, of whom Flora herself was but an 
image,—ye ** Furry-dancers” of Cornwall, who cut strange capers every 
8th of May, down the High Street of Helstone, industriously intruding 
yourselves into every house—do ye all, we ask, imagine that in London 
the return of May is only celebrated by chimney-sweeps,—that the whole 
love of the metropolitans for the period of sunlight and flowers is sym¬ 
bolised by Jack in the Green ? Such is not the case, t 

No, it is the practice here to bring out Jenny Lind on the 4th of May; 
An ancient custom, instituted as far back as 1847, and still maintained. 
What better symbol of the floral season than that delicious voice, which 
can die away in our ears so melodiously, as'if it softly sank, trembling all 
the while, under the weight of its own sweetness! Amina, in which she 
re-appears, is a far worthier representative of all the beauties that spon¬ 
taneous nature can produce, than all those barbarous May-poles, pretty 
on record, ugly when seen close at hand. 

The whole principle of the Northern mythology is the opposition of 
winter and summer* The evil deities are powers of cold and darkness, 
the good deities are beings of warmth and light. Victories over ice and 
the dork months; these are the victories which are allegorically celebrated 
ui Scandinavian song. We recollect our Northern relations, and we 
solemnise the victory of the sunny season, by a Scandinavian Jenny 
Lind—a Swedish nightingalG^ who warbles with sweetness incomparable, 
rejoicing at the gl^ event. Some thousand years hence, when fimt 
imdl be hazed down into mythus, the legend will say, thcat in that vast 
fmrum, where the English were wont to vend their hay, there used to 

r ar in the beginning of every May, a lovely goddess, who soothed 
cares of that anxious and melancholy people^ by floods of eoogi 
which she poured forth in a temple built for her appearance. It wul 
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say, that the winged notes went fluttering and fluttering through the 
air, and so charmed the ears of men, that they lost the use of their other 
organs of sense, and forgot all earthly objects, feeling their souls im¬ 
mersed in a flood of sound, and that when they woke from the trance, 
and looked around, riiey found that the notes at last fallen to the 
ground, had sprung up in the shape of summer flowers. So did the 
kisses of Venus spring in the form of roses, if we rightly reo^dlect 
“Johannes Secundus/^ 

And this year the symbol, as ofr^ happens in mythology, served a 
double purpose. On the night when Jenny Lind made her appearance, 
H«r Majesty became visible to the public for the first time since die 
troubles of April. The lovers of loyalty, peace, and order, welcomed 
their sovereign with enthusiastic shouts; the lovew of song hailed the 
return of Jenny* We have infelicitously worded this sentence, as 
though the lovers of loyalty and peace wore one class, and the lovers of 
song another. They were precisely the same persons ; eveir soul in the 
house was a loyalist and a Lindist; only we nave regarded them under 
two aspects. Jenny Lind as she signalised the triumph of physical 
mildness over physical horror, so did she stand forth as the representa¬ 
tive of political tranquillity, just as* Apollo can be god of the sun and 
also of science. * 

Tadolini comes, bringing with her a grand continental reputation,-— 
singing with brilliancy, acting with energy. All very clever, but her 
tones do not, like Jenny Lind's, find out heart's recesses, and there 
awaken sympathies which hare hitherto lain dormant, so that we discover 
new peculiarities in our nature. We admire and we applaud, but we are 
not greatly moved. 

Much is the national pride gratified at finding an English tenor make 
so brilliant arf^iw^as Mr. Sims Reeves—but, whatliinders us from going 
on ? A huge placard, with something about a “refusal,” printed in big 
letters, floats mistily before our sight, so that the figure of Mr, Reeves is 
obscured. Our eyes are dazzled—two forms flit before them, and cross 
each other—and now blended, now severed, they look something like 
Reeves and Gardoni; and we can hear, as it were, the finale to “ Lucia'’ 
altered into a war-song. We will ponder over these things. 

Nor let us forget Carlotta Grisi—Carlotta, who tempers her dancing 
with the softest, gentlest tone of melancholy, and who comes to raise the 
ballet to its highest glory. Cento! Carlotta! Rosati! Is it a grand 
combination ? Cerito,—a reckless buoyancy, a creature of felicity, re¬ 
cognising no fetters, but trusting to her own inspiration, knowing that 
her own joyousness will carry her as safely through her aerial excurrions 
as some benevolent genius would waft a confiding prince in a fairy tale ; 
Carlotta, who sees a deep meaning in Terpsichorean art—a sadness 
behind its mazes that may express itself in act, so that her movements 
shall become a mute elegiac poetry ; Rosati, less joyous, less sentimental, 
who chiefly regasds the brilliancy of her art, conceiving original difficulties, . 
and then conquering them in her own foshion—unhke those who raise 
ghosts they cannot lay—where can a grander combination be ob*> 
tained ? Nature, art, poetry are moving before us, twining into one 
magnificent bouquet, most harmoniously united. These are three talui^ 
momcwords of roauty, ^'‘Cerito, Carlotta, Rosati*” 
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MISS BREMER’S BROTHERS AND SISTERS.* 

t 

A BETTES idea of the actual condition of society in Sweden could not 
be obtained by residence among the people themselves^ than from the 
simple, unaffected, and truthful sketches of Miss Bremer. They are 
indeed admirable details of domestic life and manners in the iforth. 
Of tale there is little enough, but the portraits are so full of life and 
character as to possess as much interest as would incidents of the most 
eventful description. Uncle Hercules, or Herkules, as the Scandinavians 
have it (and Miss Howitt adheres closely to the Scandinavian phraseology) 
the old soldier with a capacious heart, but a thoroughly despotic head, 
is the great character of the hook. Miss Bremer introduces the old gene¬ 
ral to us bodily sitting in the middle of the sofa in true Swedish costume, 
a gray linen coat, wiUi the medal of bravery upon his bro,ad breast, look¬ 
ing around him with large gray eyes, the colour of steel, which flashed 
lightning glances from beneath his bushy eye-brows upon the round- 
game-loving brothers and sisters (his nephews and nieces), while with his 
immensely Targe hand he shuffled a pack of cards, *taking every now and 
then a draught from tlie glass of toddy which stood before him. 

Mentally the old general, who acknowledges no “ rights*’ to man— 
nothing but the honest performance of his duty—comes in admirable 
contrast with young Ivar, the artist and fanatic, to whom far too much 
favour is shown by Uncle Herkules when praying for the wayward 
youth^s enlightenment, and by Gbthilda in her patient, and forgiving, but 
misplaced affection. We have no patience for affections bestowed upon 
such a monkey, with his supercilious philosophy and his vain and dogma¬ 
tic doctrines of communism and socialism. “Cursed stuff” as the old 
general calls it, and a Scandinavian general of the old school, whose 
fkther fought for Charles XII. does not mince his words. 

“Heavenly paths, sublime gifts 1” exclaimed Uncle Herkules, provoked by 
Ivar's overbearing tone, and at tlie same time he discharged a battery upon 
him from both eyes, “sublime gifts! you have them, perhaps, yourself; you 
young gentlemen who talk about association, and the world, and world¬ 
embracing, and world-conquering, and strengths, and greatness, and wlio wish 
to govern the world, but yet^cannot govern yourselves, cannot combnt against 
your pleasures and your desires, and who let yourselves be caught by every 
hook which the Devil throws out. Don’t talk any nonsense to me about 
heavenly paths and banner of genius and such stuff, as if that were better than 
. walking straight forward like an honest man. Away with your Mieavenly 
paths' upon which is neither to be found the fear of God nor'common sense, 
but merely your banner of genius, which floats with every wind. ‘ Ye^, I ride,’ 
said the goose, when .the fox ran away with her into the wood i and so will it 
be with you and your spirit of controversy and eccentricity.” 

And after this sound and just rebuke, the pld general repairs to the 
maricet-place to mend a poor peasant's cart, for he is an amateur and 
plfflanthropic blacksmith, and repairs carts not constitutions, and then 
he returns to his house to embrace his adopted family, after which in the 
solitude of his own room, his silver hair falling on his shoulders, his hands 

• Brothers and Sisters ; a tale of Domestic Life. By Fredrika Bremer, trans¬ 
lated from the unpublished Manuscript of Mary Howitt. 3 vols. Henry Colburn. 
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clasped together and on hb knees, the old man prays for the disrespectful 
young Socialbt. 

“ Preserve the young man, thou my God and Falher! Let him arrive at 
sense and understanding, and lead him from his foolish ways once more into 
those which are right, intp thine own i Let not him, let not any of those young 
people, whom thou hast entrusted unto me, come to shame or harm. Take 
rather my old life 1 Be thou their defence, Lord and Father, and let me not, 
old sinner as I am, injure,*by my hot temper, tliose whom 1 cannot benefit T* 

This is a fine picture, and naauy there are la thb feverish world 
who are in want of such a prayer for their welfare, and have no such lips 
to utter it in their favour! And then we have the fanaily group. Sister 
Hedvig—plain in face, yet beautiful in form and expression—quiet, 
gentle, go^—the mother to the rest. Brother Aug^tin figured, in the 
poetical language of the author, as an image of Balder the Good, at the 
moment when he cheerfully litres his breast to the arrows of the gods, 
such a bright and pure being, although with his heart seered by early 
sorrows and unrequited love, is brother Augustin. Then we have Ivor, 
a character we lixe not, but whom the author depicts as one of the 
Hvimthurs in the northern legends, shapeless, misty, gigantic beings, 
which seem to be the first rough essays of creative power. Next a little 
agreeable and compact figure, Bror Dalberg—a character not at all dan¬ 
gerous to the general safety- Next come two young girls, as much unlike 
as day and night—Engel and Gdthilda. Engel, bright, beautiful as an 
angel—good, amiable, pleasant, an embodied sunEeara; Gothilda, 
naughty GOthilda, as she is called in the family, a dark, thin, rather plain 
girl of sixteen, with eagle eyes and eagle nose, quick, odd, full of enter¬ 
prise, a problem, yet a favourite of the old general. We have ako 
cadets, No. 31, and No. 32, with handsome blue eyes, Uno, a mild, grave, 
sentimental traveller, thirty years of age, and a host of other characters, 
all equally minutely and carefully pourtrayed. 

The progress of such personages is almost told in their characters. 
Ivar becomes an* editor, and publishes a large newspaper to spread his 
principles far and wide. He also founds an association, and all the fac¬ 
tory girls write in the large newspaper. His wife, Gerda, discovers a 
new instrument, called the concordium, upon which she plays perpetually 
to the delight of the association. Bror and his wife live to people the 
world. Uno weds Engel, and becomes a clergyman of the association, 
Augustin, and Hedvig, and Gdthilda, stand in.the place of parents to all 
the little fellow citizens and citizeuesses born wdthin the association, which 
b further peopled by sheep and goats kissing, Innocent chickens, and 
amiable pigs, and dogs that play with cats in the most cordial bond of 
friendship. Thb, however, b only after uncle Herkules b gone, in the 
way of all fiesh, to hb last home. 

While there Is more of the simplicity of nature, and more truth to 
life in these novels of the north, with their unpronounceable names, their 
stran|fe manners, and mysterious mythology, than is generally to be met 
with m the ordinary English novel, there is at the same time an over¬ 
wrought poetical colouring, and a sentimental extravagance, which force 
involuntary smiles from the reader. The more mystical, and what we are 
accustomed to consider Germanic notions, are, however, often extremely 
beautiful, as for example when it b expounded that individuab and 
families have each their own characteristic type—their spiritus famiUaris^ 
or nissBy a little sprite whose nature can only be defined by picturing forth 
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ikib ^fSividual, or the family itsAt ; and then again, in that melaneholy 
ihadow which is so prettily depicted as coming and going over the 
Inightest pictures like a dead upon the face of heaven^ and which is 
'predated to us as a tone peculiar to the temperament of the north, and 
to natures of a higher east. 


observations on imitation.# 

There is a great deal of new, suggestive, and amusing matter in this 
little volume. The author will not meet with general acceptance {os his 
somewhat eccentric notions, that sculpture is of no style^ that it is every 
way unlike the living subject, that it is not a pojpuUtr art, or that the 
world of painting is removed from external objects. We would also 
object at starting to Dr. Johnson’s definitioji of a simile as the discovery 
of likeness between two actions in their general nature dissimilar, the 
result of which, as any one can practically convince himself, is wit; but 
the argument is carried on in so ingenious a manner, and is so crowded 
with curious and amusing illustrations, that we must fain attempt to give 
some idea of the author’s views. 

Mr. Snow starts by asserting that the pleasure enjoyed in the contem¬ 
plation of works of art, and especially of sculpture, is analogous to the 
pleasure derived ffom a simile. Every way unlike the living subject, it 
becomes an enchanting object by the influence of form alone, for in 
sculpture, artistical effects of light and shade, and of perspective, 'are 
impossible. Sculpture being, wen, pre-eminently distinguished by its 
purely abstract quality; Mr. Snow argues that au attempts at a closer 
approach to reality mpst defeat their own purpose, as colour which would 
tend like an exhibition of wax-work to surprise without pleasing the 
roectator, or any other false appliances, as in the Modesty (so called) by 
Corraihni; Man in the toils of Vice, by Queirolo ; and^ the dead Cbrist, 
by Giuseppe San Martino, all in the chapel of San Severo, at N^les; 
and the* still greater vagaries of art exhioited in the popdar figures of 
Tam O’Shanter and of Souter Johnny. Could they who admired 
these productions,” asks Mr. Snow, ^‘have had any just fellow-feeling 
with Bumd ? I think not.” 

Further, Mr. Snow argues, that these very qualities of loftiness and 
abstraction in form and character exclude nearly all expression from the 
countenance of a statue, excepting that which is given to it by the posi¬ 
tion of the head. This he mustrates by opposing the Apollo Belvidere 
and Venus de Medicis to the Laocoon; and the Wrestlers, in the Flo¬ 
rence Gallery, to Canova’s Gladiators. With respect to expression, 
let me ask,’' continues Mr. Snow, who in witnesting first-rate stage 
dancing, ever thinks of inquiring whether the performer’s countenance is 
beautiful or npt ?” And further on, in his aonuration of the poetry s£ 
Form, he exclmms, ^^how like au ancient stattie Griti hbldsher head ?*' 

Mr. Snow next eaters upon the difference between seulpture and {mint* 
ing, the first being of three dimensions, the second, as a plain surfoce, 
having only two. 


# Observations on Imitation. By Robert Snow, Esq. William Pickering. 




Litarmy No^m* 2^ 

The time and place, and unity of action, lees vtnc^ enforced 

in painting, must be p^ect in sculpture. The pencU, ' Snow saya, 
may with facility and propriety descend to naturalism. Thej^isel may 
not make a tingle step of advance in that direction. «l^ece can iieiil)er 
be a Hunt, nor a Wilkie, no, nor even a Caracci, in sculpture. > 

Mr. Snow argues'that the common parlance of a particular object iit 
a picture being said to appear to come out of the canvass is incorrect^ for; 
that the utmost it can do is to appear to push the plane of the canvass 
before it; for otherwise it would be a basso-relievo, and not a picture.. 
With respect to this plane surface, anomalies are to be met with in the 
works of the early painters, of whidh Mr. Snow gives some curious 
examples. 

Mr. Snow will not allow of large groups of figures in sculpture. The 
figures in the hall of Niobe, at Florence, he says, have not a happy effect, 
to which he adds other examples. In this oneness attributable to sculp¬ 
ture, he even argues that in Cupid chaining a Lion, the boy may with 
propriety be represented greater than the animal, for the object is to 
embody allegoncally the triumph of Love over Brute Force, and not to 
represent the taming'of a real lion by a child. 

Another notion of the author’s is that correct costume is not essential 
to stage effect. He exemplifies this by the delight conferred by the 
readings of Mr. Charles Kemble and others. He says that he has been 
told by one who often heard Mrs. Siddons read aloud m a private circle, 
that in reading ** Macbeth” she used to stir up an imaginary cauldron 
with her spectacles, very effectively. 

In the tableaux vivans^ Mr. Snow remarks, solidity is made to look 
like surface, and the real living subject to stand for its own resemblance; 
an eq^uivalent for the imaginary plane surface being obtained by the use 
of a limiting screen of gauze. Statues, when no deception is meant 
thereby, Mr. Snow also argues, may be decorated in a taste which is at 
first sight false, but which, he says, is, in truth, a shape in which legiti¬ 
mate homage may be conceived to be done to the ideal form embodied in 
the marble. Such were the golden sandals of the Theseus, and §o, also, 
the ears of the Venus de Medici at Florence, and'of the Venus d* Arles at 
Paris, are bored for ear-rin^. Thus, also, does Ovid represent Pygma¬ 
lion as adorning his statue with rings, ear-rings, and necklace. 

That very extravagance of admiration (says Mr. Snow) were rather, me- 
thinks, praiseworthy than otherwise, that would suspend a necklace of pearl 
about the neck of a fine statue, or crown its head with a garbnd of the earliest 
and sweetest violets, not without a sensation of pleasure in approaching the 
verge of incongruity in the very pride and wantonness of a thorough apprecia¬ 
tion of the art. 

Its proper distinguishing qualities of earnestness and seriousness, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Snow, unfits a high grade of art, like that occupied by a 
.large majority of ourpainters, forrepresenting anything, which, when seen 
with the bodily eye, cannot but verge on force and caricature. Thus, he 
says, there is more pleasure in contemplating the peculiarities of Hogarth 
in the enmving than in the original picture, and in spite of their won¬ 
derful technical excellence^ he laments the shallow obtrusiveness of the 
moral” in Wilkie’s pictures, which in the engraving, he says, become 
insufferably burdensome!» 

The daguerreotype as a machine, Mr. Snow remarks, cannot seleci^ 
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or geueralUe, and therefore caxmot attun to imitation. And 
i$er condemning portraits of actors in character^ he finally argues, that 
raet as imitative art is with the impei^iOuB dictates of fashion, and en¬ 
tangled as it is with its own ramifications, still it is naturalness alone that 
confers on any of its productions effect and value'^ The quality of natu¬ 
ralness, that is to say, of ^;ood taste in art, is not to aim at a cold and 
insincere delineation of reahly, but to hare the development of truth for 
its sole object (this is a distinction which the author several times insists 
upon). Truth consisting in the selection, modification, and generalisation 
01 the external features of nature, and in order to secure naturalness, 
nature having to be improved upon (!) while the mostabstract and per¬ 
fect of suohl^d of imitation Mr. Snow asserts^ to be sculpture. 


PEPY*S DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE* 

SiScRETAicY Pepys possessed great shill and experience in nautical 
matters, and he introduced many important improvements into the Navyj 
he wM also So generally well-informed in history, puinting, sculpture, &c., 
that in 1684 ne was elected President of the Rcyal Society, yet would he 
never have Occupied a niche in the temple of fame, but tor Lord Bray- 
brooke’s publication in 1825, of a diary and correspondence without 
its equal, whether for amusernpnt or instruction; and which, while it 
illustrates the prudent and wary character of the author with extreme 
fidelity and toaivete, affords the most curious picture ^extant of the court 
of Charles II., and of the habits, manners, and conduct of the people at 
that time. In publishing a thirf edition of this invaluable work, Lord 
Braybrooke has been induced, no doubt from its great popularity, to print 
all passages and matter previously omitted, iu the fear, of rendering the 
work too voluminous, excepting a few entries iu the short-hand cuary, 
which were totally devoid of interest, or which from their licentiousness 
are not to be tolerated in the present day. This third edition will then 
in reality be the first edition that approaches most to the original and 
integral document, and it at once supersedes all previously published edi¬ 
tions. We observe it is also announced that some letters, relating to the 
death of Lady Robert Dudley, better known as Amy Robsart, hitherto 
unpublished, and copied from tiie originals in the Pepysian library, have 
been added to the appendix, an4 we shall gladly return to this interesting 
diary at an early opportunity. 


We hre umvo^ah^, obliged to defer our notices of several works 

received late this month. 

^ I . ' ' L . . 

^ ^ Wary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepya, F.RS., Secretary to the Ad- 
mimlty in the Reigns of ChwlM JL and James II. With a Life and Notes, by 
Ridbam Lord Braybrooke. The Third Edition, consideraUy enhrged. Vol. L 
Henry Ckdbnrii. 
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MR. JOLLY GREEN AnD THE PRESIDENCY OF T^flE FRENCH 

REPUBLIC. 

Befobe I proceed to narrate any ftlrther particulars of what h^ 
befallen me since 1 left home» I be^ to inform the public that, in con¬ 
sequence of the treatment which I received at ^the hands of the members 
of the Club of the Coupegorges Bleus,—a club distinctly recognised by 
the authorities,—it is my intention to throw aside all false delicacy in 
future and speak my mind openly,—calling a spade, a spade, and nothing 
else. Away then with initials and mutilated words! The French Go^ 
vernment snail no longer screen itself beneath my generous forbearance, 
but they and every thing connected with France shall be exposed to the 
noon-day sun, in terms as brt)ad and, intelligible as my pen can write. 
Had my person been ]^e\d sacred, as, according to the law of nations, it 
ought to have been, I would still have veiled my meaning, and leftf 
my adventures an enigma for future ages to discover^ but the time for 
forbearance is past, and woe to those who have uncorked the vials of my 
wrath! 


We found the three gentlemen who had endeavoured to rescue us 
very agreeable fellows. Though none of them spoke the language of 
the country,—a circumstance which speedily afforded me the opportunity 
of repaying their attempted kindness,—they were by no means devoid of 
intelligence, Ths Tipton Slasher had a good deal of observation, and a 
rude, forcible way of expressing himself, which at times amounted almost 
to eloquence; Johnny Broome, as quick as his friend, perhaps, in*noting 
peculiarities, indulged in rather a confused style of oratory; and Ben 
Gaunt, the least acute of comprehension, was also the least gifted with 
words. Of the latter, indeed, it might be said, as the author of ** Lalla 
Kookh” observes in that delightful poem,— 


« 


his words 


Come like his hitting, strong, but slow.” 

However, I made every allowance for deficiencies which could not fail to 
be observed by me, and the poor fellows were evidently veir grateful* 
Though cooked in Paris, the rump-steak which the Slasher recom¬ 
mended was really well dressed, but this was the consequence of using a 
British gridiron, for the manner in which the French prepare their steaks 
(or sticks,” as they call them), by beating them to mvik& them a good 
colour, and then Soaking them in 'oil, completely destroys their flavour. 
I know this to be the fact, for, in walking along the quays of Paris, t 
iiave repeatedly observed the process, which is performed by women (who, 
iby-the-bye, do all the manual labour in Fronep), and noise enough they 
make In the o^ration. These women, and there are, I may say, thesv* 
sands of them, inhabit the floating abattoirs on the river, and, on acocaint 
•of the nature ci their occupation, are thence |^led Blanclus^usesJ^ 
Jufy^YOL* ixxxra. wo. cccxxxi. . X 
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lAt ihe sceptical reader remember how Baron Muachanse^ was sneered 
dt about the Abyssinian ruznp-steabs, and be cautious how he refuses 
eredit to my statement. « 

To return %om this digression. The house to which Fodder and 
myself bad been conducted was kept by an Englishman^ which aocotmted 
for the nature of our fare. He was a true patriot^ and had an ordinary 
twice a daV} at which old English viands were^ regularly consumed, and 
it was r^lly i||iite refreshing in this land of frogs and soupe-maigre to 
read hb of fare, commencing with ** the *joint/’ and ending with 
** Cheshire cheese/’ a good, honest, substantial lump, like a segment of a 
mill^stoiae, and not that wretched humbug wmi^ the French call 
iromage de Chesterre,” and which the Tipton Sksher, in speaking of 
it, hkened to a compound of salt and yaller soap, vich,” said he, they 
eeuds yer in under a glass-kiver, like some forrin' curcssity, as if they vos 
ufeasd of its takin’ &e vings of the momin’ and fleeing away, as the 
Psalms says.’’ 

Mr. Tnomas Brown, the landlord of this hotel, was as jovial and 
' honest a fellow as ever stepped. He hated the French, as a matter of 
course, and when 1 asked him how he came to settle amongst such a 


‘ people,— . • 

Oh, diunmee,” replied he, X ain’t got notljjalt to do with thenif — 
they keeps their distince,—I know’d as how I was wanted by gen’lmen, 
and such like as comes over from London to see the sights and get a 
bellyful of aome^t as they can eat, and, so says I to my old *oomaa,— 
^ Jane,’ says I, bbneps bein’ raythcr slack at that time in Vindmill-street, 
vhere I kept the Amm and Vindmill,—on Vich account the street is called 
by that there name ,—* .Tane,’ says I, Wot if ve sells the good-vill of the 
*ouse, and goes to Parry ; they ro sadly in vant of steaks, chops, kidneys, 
broiled bones, roasted taters, and them sort of things,—we might do 
vorse,—vot do you think?’ Veil, Jane vos quite agreeable, and so I 
parted vlth the good-vill and the fixters, and here I am, and here I’ve a 
been pretty nigh on to seven year now.” 

** <y course, ” said I, “ you have acquired the language ?” 

“ The langvidge,” lie returned, opening hb eyes as wide as hb fat 
cheeks would let him ; “ vot the blessed use would their langvidge have 
been to me ? Catch me at their nonsical parlyvoo,—vy, it’s only fit for 
parrits and monkeys! Itb not Christian talk! Vy, you vouldn’t 
Vlieve it p’raps, but they haven’t got sieh a word in their tongue as 
a goosb’ry—dainmee if they have. Ah, you may store, but it’s true— 
they haven’t.” 

1 did not pause to inquire how Mr. Brown found thb out, but as is 
my custom when I respect a man’s feelings, I shook him heartily by the 
hand, and he* not only returned the pressure, but mixed me forthwith a 
very excellent glass of strong hot brandy and water. 

** The only good thing as they’ve got b their brandy,” said he, by 
way of recommendation, though I never drinks it myself.” 

ft was not for me^to doubt Mr. Brown’s assertion, but I observed tiiat 


action which, Lhave smttowfaere read, is meantito^be a^^iragsive of in- 
credtthty* 

When 1 stated lhat ^y coat had been tom off my back in the row at 
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the club, I did not nioan to say that I had lost it. I succeeded in pick¬ 
ing it up as it dropped in the scuffle from the president’s hand, but it 
was sorely damaged, and I was obliged to sU in shirt sleeves while 
Mrs. Brown, Hke Sterne’s grisette, kindly sewed it up again. In the 
meantime 1 narrated sonje passages of my history to the assembled com^ 
pany, and they were not long in perceiving who they had got to d<^ 
with. All of them had of Jolly Green, though,” as the Tipton 
Slasher said, eitherto they had not had the adwantage of makin’ of his 
acquaintance.” That the^ appreciated the satirical hits at the French which 
1 made in describing some of my principal adventures, was obvious from the 
laughter with whi^the narrative was received, for 1 flatter myself there 
are few who cut up better than I, when I am in the vein. But the good 
fellows did not stop there. When they found that my pocket had beem 
picked of all my money, I observed that the three put their heads 
together, said something in a low tone of voice, frowned very mysteri¬ 
ously at each other, and when Iliad concluded, Johnny Broome rose and 
addressed me, as nearly as I remember, in the following words 

** Mister Green,” said he, taking from his lips a long clay pipe which 
he smoked, he* observed, ‘^as a rfi-gester,” and now gently waved as he 
spoke. • 

“ Mister Green, we’ve been a thinkin’,—leastways I haue,—and so 
has Ben and the Tipton, that as thepi shirks as we pitched into has 
cleaned you out, and p’raps hasn’t left you a mag,—why^then, we knows 
you to be a gent., Mr. Green, and bein’ as I may say, here in forrin’ 
parts, without family and friends,—as the veasel said :^hen he was caught 
in a trap,—we’ve made so bold—leastways the Tipton has^—don’t joggle 
me, Ben, you puts me out—we’ve been a thinkin—” 

Cut it short, Johnny,” interrupted the Slasher, impatiently “ or let 
me speak.” 

‘‘ Veil, then, speak, if you vishes so to do,” said Mr. Broome, in 
rather a dignified manner. 

The Tipton was on his legs In a moment, as quickly as is his wont 
even when he has been accidentally floored in the ring, and briefly settled 
the question. * 

This is it, sir, and no mistake. We didn’t come here without lining 
our pockets—if so be as you’ve not got no money left, why we have^ and 
whatever you may want is at your service, and tmit’s all about it.” 

Deeply skilled as 1 am In human nature, 1 was, I confess, at once sur'> 
prised and touched at this proof of kindness. Here I was, a positive 
stranger, with nothing to recommend me beyond my personal appearance 
{tkcUy however, has been of service to me on more than one occarion), 
and three “knowmg ones,” as I may safely term them, actually made 
me an offer of their lives and fortunes; 1 say their lives, because, as 
an ancient philosopher has well observed, What is the use of a man’s 
life when he has lost his fortune ?” 

Generous as the proposal ^^as, my circumstances did not render it ne¬ 
cessary for me to accept it, for, the reader may recollect as well ad 1 did, 
that when 1 put my note-case in my pocket I left a hundred frongs or 
so and some twelve or fifteen sovereigns in my desk, so that I was not 
absolutely destitute. Besides, I had the resouzee, before that was ex¬ 
hausted, of draosring a bili, and there are- frfends of mine (Sir Henry 
Jones, , for inftonce) to whom that resource has been inyaluable« I 
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tli^fore courteously declined the liberal offer, and xny coat being by that 
tune pat into a decent state of rej^r, and Fodder also set to rights, we 
took ^ve of our gallant fiends, not, however, before I h^d engaged 
them to dine with me at Brown’s on the following day, and d^ired nim 
to furnish as good a dinner as Paris could produce. 

** Fodder,*' said I, as we walked along the Boulevard, “ are you not of 
opinion thatvthere is something mysterious in, the conduct of citizen 
Gouache ?” 

Mysterious he exclaimed, I see no mystSiy in him. Mr. Hog* 
wash is a d~d scamp !*' 

“ Pronounce his name correctly, at any rate,” retorted I, somewhat 
piqued at Pender’s pretending to have seen through the artist more 
quickly tiiian myself; <‘pray what may he your reason,”! continued, 
rather contemptuously (the real way to put an ignorant person down), 

for entertaimnjg such a very decided opinion ?” 

Why,” replied Podder, bluntly, “ of course he was in league with 
that chap with 'the shark's head who stole your note-case. It was a 
regular plant, depend upon it.” 

You have confirm^ my suspicion, Peregrine,” said I—I excuse 
your abruptness—give me your hand. Do you think, Podder,” I con¬ 
tinued, withffSome slight hesitation, that it s-—rail—right—about the 
picture ?’* ^ 

“ I wouldn’t trust him,” returned my friend. 

“ I liave got the receipt, you know, for the money I paid for It.” 

That’s true, but^ow do you know it was his to sell ?” 

“You might have thought of that before, Podder,” exclaimed I, 
sharply, “ what a the use bf having a secretary if he can’t furnish one 
vfith ideas ? I’ll bet you a guinea, though, that you are wrong ; I don't 
think any one would venture to take me in in such a barefaced way.” 

“ Suppose we go down to the Louvre and make some inquiry,” sug- . 
gested Podder. 

“ I bad already resolved upon doing so,” I observed,* quietly, for I was 
determined he should not have the credit of every thing; “ of course, 
there's nothing ^Ise to be done.” 

Accordingly we bent our steps in that direction, and finding the 
gallery open when we reached the Museum, we entered. I led the way 
with some eagerness, fearing that the picture might have been removed, 
but, to my great satisfaction, it still hung where I had seen it the day 
before. 

I was looking round to discover some one who could give me the in¬ 
formation I required, when a man with his hands in his pockets and an 
'Expression of strong ill-humour in his countenance, came slowly along 
the gallery, eyeing the pictures from time to time with an air of great 
contempt, and occasionally muttering to himself. I could not hear what 
he said, but there was something in his air which convinced me he was 
. an Englishman. 

/‘One of our prejudiced countrymen,” I whispered"to Podder, “can 
, see nothing to admire in the old masters.” 

He drew near where >fe were standing, and, in spite bf his unpre¬ 
possessing appearance, f resolved to speak to him. 

“ A fine day, sir,” said I; a good lig^t for the pictures.”' 

“ Ah,” grumbled the stranger, “ a devilish deal too good for ’em.” 

“ Wlmt, tlien,” I observe^ “ you are not fond of the Italian school.” 
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. The Italian school/* he replied, hastily ; “ what do you mean ?’* 

“ Why,” returned 1, with a smiling air, inspired by the consciousness 
of having a surprise in store for him; “ I hope youTl agree with me that, 
to say nothing of Raifaelle and Rembrandt,* and others whom I need not 
mention, there is some merit in Salvator Rosa.” * 

** Who doubts it ?” he asked. ,, ^ 

‘^Oh, I thought, perhaps, yoM might. What do you think of that?” 
and I pointed to the hnt; specimen of the master which 1 had bought of 
Gouache. « 

Think of that!” repeated the stranger, “ what 1 think of the whole 
exhibition,—infernal trash.” 

“ Perhaps, sir,***said I, rather loftily, “ you are not aware you are 
criticising a Salvator at this moment.” 

That a Salvator I” he exclaimed, why the man’s mad ; it’s no more 
a Salvator than I am !” 

“ May I ask, sif,” I said, calmly, and with frigid politeness, “ to whom 
do you ascribe it ?” 

Who to ? why to some d-d buccaneering French jackanapes, one 

of the ten thousand who swarm in Paris and callthemselves artists. Sir,” 
he continued, with energy, “ you don’t seem to me to be aware of the 
fact that this is a modern exhibition^ the worst of its kind that ever 
degraded these walls f’ , 

“ You surprise me, sir,” I ausw^ered ; I was given to understand that 
the pictures in the Louvre were all old masters’. I gaw a thousand frongs 
only yesterday for this—Salvator—I don’t know what else to call it.” 

* “ Uld you ?” said the stranger, drily ; may I ask what your name is ?” 
“Green, sir,” I replied, drawing myself up,—“Jolly Green!” 

“ I should have thought so,” was the unintelligible reply ; “ I wish 
you joy of your bargain and a vciy good morning.” 

So saying the old fellow pursued his course down the gallery, leaving 
me literally transfixed with astonishment. I was at first inclined to think 
that what he said was only the effect of envy at finding I had invested 
my money so well, but one of the gardiens^ to whom 1 next addressed 
myself, confirmed his statement, and informed me that all the old.picture3 
were covered up at this season by new ones, which were annually exposed 
in their stead. This was annoying, but the mortification would have 
been comparatively trifling if that fool Podder had not heard all about it, 
and there he stood, actually taking no pains to suppress his mirth, till I 
brought him to his senses by an angry frown. I inwardly resolved to 
pay him off for this, and in the meantime consoled myself as well as I 
could by the reflection that I was not the first cognoscento whojiad pur¬ 
chased a copy for an original. We then left tho building, and, I may as 
well observe here, that I never set my foot in it again and never mean to 
do so. 

1 returned somewhat moodily to the hotel, and this frame of mind was 
not improved by the perusal of M. Cremieux’s letter which I found 
awaiting me. The readei*is already aware of its contents, as well as of 
my subsequent correspondence with the minister, so I shall say no more 
about the matter further than to express my opinion that upstart govern¬ 
ments little know upon what a smouldering volcano they are treading 
when they reject the claims of adventurous intelligence. Perhaps the 
truth of this may appear in the sequel. I am'not one to suffer the signs 
of the times to go by unheeded, and I at once formed a resolve which. 
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in the fulness of events, I determined to carry into execution. If-1 Was 
reftise4 admittance into the National Assembly, there were other paths to 
&m6 open. The republic was evidently getting more and more at a 
discount Partisans of the Prince de Joinville, of the Comte do Cbam- 
bord, of Louis Napoleon, were stealthily but steadily making tiielr 
appearance in various quarters; what should hinder a greater name than 
any of theirs from taking the lead in a new state of affairs ! What had 
the several dynasties done for France ? They had exhausted its treasure^ 
wasted its blood, and rendered themselves alike contemptible and odious* 
Their antecedents were stained with cruelty and crime, or tarnished by 
corruption and pusillanimity. A kew man was wantipg to the country^ 
and the secret recesses of my own bosom whispered to my interrogation 
that such a man existed ! I set aside the question of nationality j— 
rightly to interpret the philosophic axiom of the day, fraternity embraces 
all mankind. The men who have achieved the most remarkable destiniea 
have rarely sprung from the soil on which they rewed their thrones* 
William the Conqueror (known previously as the Prince of Orange), was 
a Dutchman ; Alai’lc (the last of the Goths, who invented the architec¬ 
ture which is called after him, and built the church of St. Peter’s 
and the Colosseum at Rome), is supposed to have been a Spaniard ; 
Napoleon was a native of the isladd of St. Helena (where he ended 
his d^s) ; Alexander the Great was born at Monmouth (vide the play 
of " Henry the Fifth”); Csesar crossed the Rubicon (and consequently 
could not nave been a Roman, or he would have had no occasion to Ao 
so) ; and it is beyond a doubt that Robinson Crusoe did not derive his 
origin from the uninhabited island,where he made the acquaintance of that 
excellent fellow Good Friday, All these examples sufficiently show that 
a stranger to the land may, on great emergencies, ascend into its high 
places ; and, for my part, I think the name of Jolly Green as good a 
cri de railliement —in France—as another. What are the merits of the 
several candidates ? The Prince de Joinville is as deaf as a post; the 
Comte de Chambord (as was said of Goldsmith by Ben* Jonson), is 
iininspired idiotand all that Louis Napoleon has ever done to establish 
a claim -to the reverence with which the French still regard his grand¬ 
father, has been to keep up the breed of tame eagles. If the latter has 

so have I! If the Comte de Chambord has left Paris 
ignominlously, so have I! If the Prince de Joinville has threatened to* 
invade England, have not I prepared apian for its defence ? But I trust 
that my adventures in France, to say nothing of my personal character^ 
entitle me to be heard, independently of all odious comparisons. Of thia 
the readey-—who knows my firmness of disposition-^may rest assured,^ 
that in preferring his claims to the Dictatorship, Jolly Green will not fall 
without a struggle* 

These were the thoughts that surged up in my mind while Fodder ftndl 
I were changing our mothes preparatory to another excurtioo,- in tii^ 
coarse of which I promised to show him something of 'the state of pubfic; 
o|Rmon in the capital* 1 trusted that my retiiaAs wonld steady nim 
littlcy for he was evidently still labouring under the effects of urinking 
Mr# Brawn’s strong brandy and water* I think this had already beea 
zn^e sbffiriently apparent by his stupid andill«tuned mirth in the gallery 
of the ZiOuvre. I am happy to say that the beverage had had no ^effect 
on nie ; indeed, the serious reffections which bad just occa|Hed me Aow 
pr^ty cle^ly my ambitious detigns were not the ofi^pnng of cognac;. 
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<< Wbat io you say, Fodder, to a jS^ dinner to-day said I, as Z un¬ 
locked niy desk, and took out a few sovereigns and uie remainder of xny 
French money, which latter 1 gave to my sectary to carry, as it was 
heavy. 

A fish dinner! I didn’t know you could get such a thing in Paris,” 
was his reply. 

“ And w% not I asked. Does not the Seine, which is the prin^ 
dpal river here, discharge itself into the sea,—and what is to prevent the 
fiw coming up every tide ? Upon my word. Fodder, I am ashamed of 
your geograpnioal ignorance.” 

I thought,” he humbly answered, “ that the sea was too far off.” 

I took no notice of this obvious absurdity, but continued. 

“ France,” I observed, ‘*is a Roman Catholic country, and one of the 
first principles of the .Roman Catholic religion is to eat fish on every 
possible occasion, especially on Fridays. Now this happens to be Friday, 
and I think we are bound to set a good example.” 

But I am not a Roman Catholic,” said Fodder. 

“ You are a fool,” exclaimed I, hastily. “ But, come,” I added, fear¬ 
ing I had gone rather too far, '*the fact is they dress fish in splendid 
style here in Paris, particularly at the Rpchcr de Cancale, a very celebrated 
restaurant.” ^ 

*^Oh,” returned Fodder, rubbing his hands and laughing, “that alters 
the case. If they give me a good dinner, I think it matters little whether 
it’s fish, flesh, or fowl. Fve dined as well at BUIingsghte, at the what- 
d’ye-call-*em table d’h&te, for eighteen-pence, as at the other end of the 
town for twice the money.” 

I looked at him contemptuously (with my mind’s eye) as he spoke. 
“ The gourmand,” said I to myself^ “ is thinking only of his dinner, while 
my soul is absorbed in the fate of empires. Alas, for the condition of 
society,” continued I, musing ; “ individual worth is not the sole fulcrum 
by means of which the adventurous can grapple with fate,—there 9XB 
baser purposes that must be ministered unto ; to succeed in my daring 
object, I must distribute money freely, and to have it In my power to do 
so I must write to my Minister of Fin—, I mean, to my banker, for a 
letter of credit.” 

Acting upon tlie spur of the moment—the invariable course of the 
truly great—I immediately penned the necessary letter, and, a sudden 
thou^t striking me, I incUted another to a friend In London, to buy me 
up a'few gross of the plates used by the Imperial Office for Fire Insurance, 
which, as they bear the effigy of the British Lion, would be the very 
thing to stick in the caps and hats of my partisans, as other pretenders 
have done with their brass eagles. I had some idea of getting him to 
send me over a live bull-dog at the same time, but I was afraid his temper 
might be spoilt if sent through the post office, so I waived that consider¬ 
ation. Having settled these matters, 1 signified to Fodder, wirii a grace- 
fa\ wave of the hand^ that 1 was ready, and we sallied forth, taking the 
direction of the Rocher de Uancale. As usual, I imparted a great deal 
of viduable informatiou en route^ but the only place that seem^ to make 
any impression on him was the Passage du Saumon, which leads from 
the Rue Montmartre into the Rue Montorgueil. 

The Passage of the Salmon,” said he, when I bad translated it froxA, 
the French, “ is a very proper introduction to a fish dinner. It’s ratheif a 
long one thou^; 1 hope toe salmon will find a shorter passage into us.” 
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1 tkiak every one will agree with tae that Fodder's attempt at jocosity 
was much too despicable to raise even a smile. ^ 

I am not going to descri|)e another tavern dinneri for though.! can^ 
perhaps, do justice to such a description better than most people, I would> 
to tell the truth, as I observed to Fodder, rather do justice to the dinner 
itselfi a witticism at which he laughed heartily. We had plenty of thin^ 
of the names of which be hadn’t the slightest idea.; Jricandeaux de sole, 
cotelettes de turbot, gigot de maquereau, and ^^so on ; and what with a ^ 
bottle or two of champagne at dinner and some dievilish good chambertiu 
afterwards, with sundry “ little goes,” as I classically translated the petits 
verres with which we corrected the acidity of the Fr^ch wine, we made 
it out in famous style. I said a great number of remarkably good things, 
wdiich Fodder, like an ass, could not recollect wben I afterwards wanted 
him to remind me.of them for my note-book ; and, before I paid the bill, 
X sang a very merry song. So elated was I, in fact, with the recol¬ 
lection of our gallant prowess in the early part of the day, and the 
prospect of what was before me, that even the actual payment of the 
score did not depress my spirits. We were therefore in good cue for 
launching. oui*selves upon the turbulent out-of-door w'orld of Paris, when 
I proposed a sortie amongst the red republicans (as they delight to call 
themselves), whose pulses I proposed to sound. 

It was dusk when we left the restaurateur’s, but the twilight, aided by 
a young moon, permitted every object to be distinctly visible. 

My intention wks to have gone to the Boulevard Montmartre, where 
tlie elite of Paris assemble nightly to discuss political questions in the 
open air, the more conveniently to carry out any hostile demonstration 
against their fellow-citizens or the government—the invariable conse¬ 
quence of such discussion. From some cause, however, which I cannot 
explain, as 1 pique myself on my ti^ographical skill (it certainly could 
not have been the wine we drank), I took the wrong direction, and in¬ 
stead of turning into the Rue Montmartre mu*st have got across into the ' 
Rue St. Denis, where, still supposing myself to be neat the Boulevard, I 
got involved in a labyrinth of little streets, and—I frankly admit it—at 
la^t faiHy lost my way. 

Fodder, of course, w^as of no service, to me in my dilemma, never 
having been in Paris before—(though I brought him for the express 
purpose of being useful), and in this respect I think his conduct was very 
ungrateful, for he ought at any rate to have stpdied the map before we 
came out. But his remarks only tended to em Wrass me still further, as 
it was quite evident that Ids brain—a poor one at the best—was consider¬ 
ably weakened by the chambertin. All he could say was—(in accents 
of familiaiity w^hich, at another moment, 1 might have felt disposed to 
resent)— 

I say, Jolly, my boy,—here we are I—this is a go, ain’t it ? Take the 
first turning to the right and the second to your left and you’ll find it out 
in no time. The French Republic has turned every^thing topsy-turvey, 
—even the streets don’t go where they' used fo—do tbtfy, Jolly 5” 

Silence, Fodder,” 1 exclaimed, in a stem, hoarse whisper, as he made 
this last observation, which 1 knew to be dangerous,—we shall be coin- 
promised and shut up in the chateau of Vincennes for conspiracy unless. 
you hold your tongue !” 

** Where's that ?” asked be. 

*‘The place,” replied I, in the same mysterious tope, where the. 
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French imprison tbeir ministers the moment they get tired of them. I 
make no doubt the whole of the members of the Fi'ovisional Government 
will be under lock and there to-znorrow.” 

much the better ror us,'Jolly,” said Fodder, recklessly; ‘^weshidl 
be in good company.” 

This levity was frightful. How did I know but there might be some 
*oneatthat moment at,my elbow ready to denounce us! A second 
Robespierre, perhaps, might be watching round the comer of every one 
of the infernal crooked "Streets in the midst of which we were entangled. 
It tvas certainly not a moment for trifling with our position, and I own 
I felt the responsibility of the situation. What added to my embarrass¬ 
ment was the wild and, I may say, preternatural conduct of Fodder, who 
for a length of time turned a deaf ear to my entreaties to him to be quiet. 
It was in wain I told him that the guillotine yawned beneath our footsteps, 
that In all probability we should be conscripts the next morning, that 
our very heads would be worth their weight in assigA>ats (the current 
ooin of the realm), and I know not what beside. A frantic laugh was, 
at first, his only reply, but'fortunately for me, that which my eloquence 
had been unable to accomplish, the shifting spirit of intoxication effected. 
With the infirmity of purpose, so chfiracteristic of persons in tliat con¬ 
dition, he suddenly V^ke off from a verse of “ God save the Queen,” 
which he had incautiously begun, and seating himself upon a borne (a 
Parisian milestone without any inscription), asked me for a cigar. I had 
my case in my pocket and gave him one, and as it was impossible to leave 
him in the state he was, I took another myself. But the difficulty was 
to get a light. There were few shops in the quarter, and, trade having 
boon at a stand still ever since the new order of things began, of course 
those that were there were not open. It was a dull, dreary street, and 
seemed to be used very little as a thoroughfare, for only one old gentle¬ 
man passed us as we stood there ; he was a chiffonier^ and, moreover, a 
man of very limited comprehension, for when I asked him the way out 
of it, he could no\ give an intelligible reply, which made me suspect that 
he had been drinking. Gas had not penetrated into this part of Paris, 
and the street was illumined only by an aristocratic lantern (as they used 
to call them in the first revolution), which hung across it pendant from a 
rope. Fodder made several efforts to climb up to the place from whence 
it dangled, in order to get a light for his cigar, but while he was thus 
fruitlessly employed, a window over our heads was suddenly opened, and 
a female figure appeared at it, attracted probably by the noise he made. 

“ Que cherchez vous, messieurs ?” she inquired in rather a shrill voice. 

Fodder, of course, could make no reply, and the onus of doing so fell 
upon iny intellect. 

“ Nous besoin,” said I, une chandelle.” 

She muttered something which I could not distinctly hear, though I 
caught the words ^‘attendez” and “attraper,” by which, of course, 1 
distinctly understo^ that she would procure us one if we waited, 

1 accordingly led Fodder to the door of the house, and waited there 
in expectation of her coming, but a moment or two afterwards she re¬ 
appeared at the window with a lighted candle in her hand. This enabled 
me to perceive, and it was with some gratification I did so, that, though 
on rather a large scale, she was decidedly good-looking, for somehoiror 
(^faer, 1 always get on better with handsome women than plain ones. 
Judging by the scantiness of her costume, her arms and shoulders having 
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little drapery over then)> I at first tixotig'ht she bad been prepamn^ to go 
to bed, and it was almost with a feeling of remorse that 1 reflec&d we 
>m d prevented the slumbers of a feature so fiair. 

^ There is/' thought I, '^nothing that can equal a woman’is kindness 
when she is bind. So far from TOing annoyed at what would make a 
man storm and vociferate, she is at once prepared to retaliate for wrong by 
that gentle ministering to rude wants which so^ well becomes the sex. 
There she is with her candle, like Hero and Leander, ready to light her 
lover’s cigar ; the difficulty is, though, how to readh the candle unless she 
comes down!” 

While I was thus musing I heard her voice again. • . 

Oik ^tes-^vous done V* she asked ; “ venez-par ici.” 

1 knew that this was an intimation to go under the window, and the 



keep steady, as l tanciea tms wouia prove 
** I see how it is/’ said I, correcting my first impression, this is the 
Goddess of Liberty—there’s one to every arrondissement In Paris,— 
there can’t be a doubt of it; look, she has got scarcely any clothes to 
her back—they always dress in that,way—she sees Tm a thorough re¬ 
publican,—wish me joy, Fodder, my boy/’ 

Knowing the way in which these things are managed on the continent 
(I had often witnessed It on the stage), I looked up in the full expectation 
of seeing a ladder bf ropes let down, and while my face was upturned 
something descended, not merely in a heavy shower but an absolute 
cataract, which deluged me from head to foot in a manner far, very far 
from being agreeable, while the same voice screamed out, 

^ Voilil, petit polisson Anglais,— 9 a vous eclairera!” 

I was overwhelmed, not only with dirty water, but astonishment, and 
Fodder came in for his full share of both. 

The Goddess of Liberty !*’ he exclaimed, wrin^ng his clothes, and 
dashing the wet off his hat: “ this is liberty, I think, with a vengeance; 
if goddesses take such liberties as these, the less we have to do with them 
the better 

It was easy enough to make a play upon words, but my mind was 
seriously occupied in endeavouring to unravel the mystery of her con¬ 
duct Her language, too, was equivocal. What did she mean by the 
word polisson ?” Did she take me fer an English policeman, and with 
the instinctive feeling of that prindple, of which she was the representative, 
resent my suspicious approam ? I could arrive at no other conclusion, 
deeply reg^ttiug the £^t, fer I felt anxious to convince her that 1 was a 
sincere republican (or dictator, as the case might be); and moreover, her 
charms made no slight impression upon me. 

It is a yecy siogular thing that accidents invariably happen to me 
through the misoondtiot of o&ers; In this case, fer instance, had it not 
been for Fodder’s folly, 1 should have, perhaps, won the heart of a woman 
desriaed by nature to be an ornament to her 'sex, hut acting now under 
dkfr infiuenee of a prejudice which I had not time to remove* 

Sc^what sobered by this impromptu ablution, Po^r was now ablw 
to accompany me, and we made a desperate effort to orientalise our-* 
selves, as the Fxbnch say, when they want to find thrir wav anywhere* 
At the comer of the atcOet I caught si^t of the name of it maenbed, as 
usuc^ in white htteiSB on a dark gscxxxA 
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*rSQ»” Bald I, thia ia the Rue Quincampcux*" 

Kinkiuupaw!” ezolaimed Fodder^ that'a ftijoeier name/’ 

' returned I, iny Wstorical 

oc^iaion^ was 

ry s&reety ' jl eonunuea» ** tiiat Uie famous navig^tori John 
Law, who discovered fhe South Sea and the Mississippi, resided, after 
returning from his voyage round the yrorfd with Captain Cook. As a 
reward for his services, l^ouis the Fourteenth made him his prime minister, 
and then it was he invented his celebrated plan for making every body 
rich, by the simple process of creating a new description of stock, whion 
he called after th^ various places he nad visited. His financial projects 
were so successful, that whenever France has been in difficulties she has 
always had recourse to similar schemes; the present government have, 
it is true, improved upon their predecessors, their object being to get rid 
of all their coin and bullion before they begin upon their paper, so that 
when the latter comes fully into circulation the issue cannot affect the 
currency. Hitherto their plan has worked admirably, for, as you may 
have noticed, Fodder, cash is becoming remarkably scarce,—and I 
question very much, if there was to be a run upon the base metals to* 
morrow where the supply would com^ from/* 

Tills theme I might nave discussed at greater length, but Fodder is 
so stupid in all that relates to the higher branch of monetary affairs, that 
I might have talked for an hour without his comprehending me, so I 
skilfully turned the subject, by desiring him to keep dlose behind me’J as 
I fancied I knew now where we were. A lucky turning, in fact, had 
brought us into the Rue St. Denis, a street I remembered well, for in 
happier days,— 

“ When love and life alike were new,” 


I had often visited it with Sir Henry Jones to purchase bouquets of 
artificial flowers for Angelique ; artificial, indeed,—like the baseless fabric 
of love’s young dreamy vision, which> while it passed, a fragrance threw, 
but left not a wrAck beliind! 

Perhaps one cause of the solitude by which we had recently been 
encompassed, arose from the fact that the greater part of the inhabitants 
of this quartier had been enjoying their evening attroupement (the 
fashionable word, now, for political assemblies al fiasco) in the vicinity 
of the Porte St. Denis. I discovered this from a regicide (as the better 
order of republicans are termed) whom we met running down the street, 
and who stopped as he drew near us, literally for want of breath to run 
any further. 

Pourquoi vous courir mon homme ?” said I, with urbanity. 

‘‘ Diable !’* he answered, panting and blowing like a walrus, j’avions 
beau courir,—vu qu'il y eut la garde mobile si pres !’* 

“ Qu’est ce que e’est done ?” I inquired with all the calmness of 
Numa Pompilius when his beard was plucked in the senate by an angry 
Gaul-r-r-a probable ancestor of the very man who now stood before me. 

11 y a un joli *attroupement l^-bas,—voil^ ce que e’est,” was the man^s 
reply, si vons oimez ces.sortes de choses allez voir,---quant d.moi, jeme 
sauve.” 

So saying, he again set off scampering as fast as his legs could carry 
him.. 

I make no- doubt,” observed 1 to Fodder, this man is a special 

messenger, employed by the people to keep up a constant communicatioot 
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with the gOTernmenti what in former times would have been called a 
tunning footman^ he is now on his wav to the Luxembourg. Come 
tdoAg, Fodder, we will have a quiet half-hour with the attrotspem^hi he 
speaks of, and then go home to bed.” 

Fodder was for carrying out the last part of the proposition at onoi^ 
but 1 over-ruled him, and we ascended the Rue St. Denie^ In proper-' 
tion as we advanced, the people h^came more numerous, and as we dtcw 
near the top of the street, we found the crowd so densh that it was not 
without great diflBculty we could make our wie^ through. By dint, how¬ 
ever, of elbows and shoulders, we managed to accomplish our object, andt 
owing to my skill in manoeuvring, succeeded in gainmg admission to a 
cq/e, where we ascended to the first floor, and had a capital view of what 
was going on. 

It was a very lively and picturesque scene, and for costume, colour, and 
grouping, was well worthy of being transferred to canvass. 

Ine large open space in front of the cafe was filled with a dark mass 
of people, now murmuring with a low sound, like the wind in a music- 
shell, and then breaking out into a hoarse roar, like the stormy waves of 
the ocean on a rugged shore. Here and there, raised above the rest, 
were orators with out-stretched hqnds and arms, gesticulating fiercely, 
and shrieking to the very top of their voices, which ever and anon, were 
drowned in a deafening cry expressive of some strong popular sentiment. 
It was difficult, even for a practised ear, to catch more than an occasional 
word or name, but certain repetitions led me to the conclusion that the 
existing order of things was not looked upon by the people with the 
same ^e of affection as in the early days of the Republic, and 1 resolved 
to profit by the occasion. 

“ He,” thought I, “ who would rule a nation like this, must be ever 
ready with some new expedient, for to suppose that they can be constant 
to the same thiug for more than a month at a time, is to entertain but a 
very erroneous notion of what they are. There are no people who un¬ 
derstand the principle of the game of cock-shy better than the French ; 
their political history is one long illustration of the fact. Now an em¬ 
peror is up, and down he goes beneath a popular missile; a king folio ws, and 
meets with the same fate ; first this statesman is knocked over, then that; 
the laurelled hero of to-day, is the pilloried victim of to-morrow; genius, 
imbecility, courage, impudence, even rank cowardice, and egregious 
folly, are worshipped by turns, and with equal idolatry. To govern them 
with securify, their ruler must fully understand their nature, and then lay 
it well into them. He who fails to do so may as well give up the gaihe 
at once. I, ibf one, am resolved that no half measures shall charac^riso 
my proceedings with regard to them." 

Such were the ideas that took possession of my mind as I beheld, in 
imagination, the French nation at my feet. Perhaps some may deny my 
claim to originally, when I admit having read something like the some 
sentiments in GaUgnani that very morning in a professed tranriatien 
from the Presse, This may be the case, bulb the candid reader will at 
once decide on which side me offence of plagiarism lies, that is to say if 
he at ail agrees wHb tile poet that coming events cast their shadows 
beftflre.” 

I have said that I heard certain names repeated with more or less of 
apfdanse. That of Louis Napoleon was certainly uttered the most 
frequently, sO, to put a stop to this, and carry the question as it were by 
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a coup de main^ 1 stepped out into the balcony^ ftnd desiring Fodder to 
give, me all the silver he had about him (my own money)) I attract^ the 
attention of a considerable portion of the crowd by casting it amlogiit 
thems accompanying the action by loud cHes of Vive Jolly Green!” 
in which Fodder lustily joined, and his example (l am proud to say so 
as a tribute to my penetration) was immediately followed by the mot^ 
who shouted to my heart's content. 

Seising the opportunity, I threw myself into my favourite attitude (as 
I was painted last year ^or the exhibition, and am now being engraved^ 
with my left hand on my haunch, and my right projected to its utmost 
extension, and prepared, to harangue the multitude. 

Citoyennes,” I began, and I observed that my eloquence had already 
won the attention of the fair sex, though 1 was too stern a politician to 
address myself to them—** citoyennes, vous voyez moi ici; je suis venu tout- 
droit pour marcher k gloire! vous ^tes traduits par bas et periides 
homines”—here the uproar (called “ sensation” in French) became ex¬ 
cessive, and I could hear people ask each other who I was who spoke so 
boldly ; some I am convinced, frofri the purity of my accent, took me for 
an Italian—others for a German ; as soon as the storm had lulled 1 
resumed. “ Quoi a la republique fait pour vous ? Ne rien. Vous avez 
ne pas argent—vos poches sont k louer, vous etes faits bruns, nettoyes 
dehors, reguli^remenf vendus en haut. Ecoutez k quoijedis, ct vous 
aurcz beaucoup de fer-blanc, beaucoup de vercoquin” (so I rendered the 
words “tin” and “grub,” as I had noticed them "in the dictionary, 
anticipating their use), beaucoup de toutes choses. Mon notn est Jolly 
Green! Vous aurez moi pour Empereur. En bas la republique, et 
batonnez pour moi,” and by way of finale, I threw the last handful of 
coin amongst the crowd. 

It* is amazing how easily an eloquent mind can guide a popular assem¬ 
bly : the noise which was made during my speech was terrific, yet not a 
syllable of it evidently was lost. A scramble ensued the instant 1 had 
finished, and I noticed, with a smile of satisfaction, that the money had 
not been thrown away. The fellows took off their caps and hurraed 
with tremendous energy, and the word “ Joligrinne,” passed rapidly from 
mo9th to mouth, rent the air as it fiew. Fodder became almost de¬ 
lirious with joy and brandy, of which I had ordered a supply as soon 
as we entered the cafi; and for my own part I was moved by the loyalty 
of my future subjects. 

But while the excitement was at the highest and I was revelling in my 
newly acquired popularity, a sudden movement was visible in the crowd and 
cries of “ La Garde Mobile” arose, and I looked in the direction of the- 
Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle, and perceived a number of bayonets coming 
glittering down the slope. 

“ An armed interference with the popular will,” I exclaimed to Fodder, 
** now then you shall see what revolutionary life is I Up with the barri¬ 
cades, as the gallant Meagher says, and appeal to the god of battles! Yes 
my brave fellows,** cried I, apostrophising the people, Jolly Green will 
Qiice more lead you to victory!” 

lymphatic ana stirring as this declaration was, it ap^ared to produce 
a contrary effect to that which I had intended, for before the wUrds 
were well out of my mouth,, a retrograde, movement was perceptible in 
the mass, and, as the Garde Mobile advanced, it scattered right and l^t^ 
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^i^pearing through the Porte St. Denis, along the corresponding 
Boiueyard; and down die several streets which lead to the heait of the 
I have never in my life witnessed a movement so rapid, nor can 
I tsonceive any paralld to ^it, save in the panic at Waterloo or the 
Chartist scrimmage in TraMgar-square. The place which a few 
moments before rms filled with intrepid republieans, was now occupied 
by citizen soldiers of all denominations, who seeing their antagonistn 
fly pursued them with the greatest bravery. N6r did they content them¬ 
selves with charging the out-of-door fugitives, hundreds of whom they 
took prisoners, but rushed into every open house, seizing upon all who 
had been spectators of the occurrences, for the latter could make little or 
no resistance. They did not neglect the cq/c in whicli Fodder and I had 
established ourselves ; but to my astonishment arrested ns as we met them 
in descending the stairs, and before we well knew where we were we 
found ourselves in the centre of a compact body of the Garde Mobile and 
were marched off to the nearest guard-house iu company with some 
twenty or thirty of the fiercest of the agitators. 

It was In vain that I remonstrated with our captors, assuring them 
that I was a freeborn honest Briton ; a scowl was their only reply. 

“ So be it, then !” I said, calmly folding my arms, and retorting upon 
them with a withering look of contempt, “ I accept my fate!’* 

I had scarcely uttered the words before I received a blow behind from 
the butt end of a musket which laid me at my length on the floor of the 
guard-house into which we had been thus unceremoniously bundled. 


TO MISS CAMPBELL, 

(niece of the author op “ the pleasures OF,hope,”) 

ON HER MARRIAGE. 

By Thomas Roscoe,* Esq. 

Oh Love I how beauteous art thou, when with faith. 
Sweet Hope, and trembling joy in Hymen-band 
At Heaven’s own Christian Altar, han^in hand 
With the one lov’d, meekly those words thou saith 
That bind Thee to him thro’ Life's pilgrim path— 

Two hearts now one—-to hail His blest command. 
Who at the nuptial feast first prov’d in bland 
And holy speech what power Heaven’s pure love hath. 
Lady I of that high worth be yours the prize, 

Then blest your choice, and you shall walk in light. 
And love wbuse raptures chaste fear no alloy, 

Fad^ not nor pallthy proud name knit with ties 
Of fame and truth—so shall Love's tordi biirn 'briglit. 
And gjad " Hope’s” spirit-bard look down with joy. 
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PHILIP AND HIS POPDLE. 

I would have as one should say, one that takes upon him to be a dog indeed 
to be, as it were, a dog at d!U things.—Two Gentlemen of Vercm, 

* Chapter IIL 

% 

It has been said of the arch enemy of mankind, on what authority we 
know not, that he is not so black as no is painted, an extenuating remark 
that might be safely^applied to Peter Crawley, were his character to be in¬ 
ferred from his conduct in the last chapter. At the first blush it might 
appear that he had devised a base and insidious plot, supported by false¬ 
hood, for the purpose of entrapping his friend and benefiting himself. 
Not altogether thus. He had stated nothing that was not true, nothing 
that he did not himself firmly believe. The information received from 
the banker's clerk had been correctly reported ; his cousin, the railway 
secretary, had strenuously urged him to buy shares ; the railway mania 
was now at its height; and so firmly was Peter convinced of an enormous 
rise in price, should the rumoured amalgamation occur, that he bad already 
invested in the speculaHon the whole of the secret hoard whicli his greed 
and his miserly habits had enabled him to scrape together. This, how¬ 
ever, w'as but of small amount, and it was to extend thejbasis of his opera¬ 
tions, and thus to enlarge his profits, that he had devised the nefarious 
scheme, the successful execution of which we have just recorded. With 
his customary craft and selfishness he had inveigled Pemberton into the 
actual commission of the felony ; for though he really believed that the 
money might he replaced before the fraud w'as discovered, he resolved to 
secure himself^ as far as possible, should that hope be disappointed. 

From Philip’s sanguine and reckless temperament it might have been 
thought that the (jommand of more money than ho had ever before pos¬ 
sessed, would have tempted him to deeper riot and dissipation. No such 
thing. Delighted as he was to be relieved from the immediate ruin that had 
threatened him, a sickness of his spirit had succeeded to its intoxication ; 
his success had not only sobered, but frightened him; and instead of 
plunging into any new extravagance, he watched with an intense anxiety 
for the moment when he might sell witli a sufficient profit to replace the 
money he had so inlqultously obtained, and thus escape the fearful conse¬ 
quences of detection. 

The amalgamation of the Diddleham Junction with the great and 
wealthy North-Eastern, on most advantageous terms for the former, was 
at length announced, and the shares did run up rapidly, though by no 
means to such an extravagant price as had been predicted. As soon, 
however, as a sufficient sum could be realised to replace the amount of the 
check, Philip, who had fortunately kept the scrip receipts in his own pos¬ 
session, determined to sell them, in the hope that when he had squared 
the dentist’s account at the banker’s, the whole perilous affair, of which he 
was heartily ashamed, mi^ht escape detection. 

During this anxious period, his spirits, under the influence of any tem¬ 
porary excitement, were as rampant as ever, for he was naturally cheerful 
and reckless ; but at other times he could not shako off a feeling of deep 
dejection. Far different was the mood of Crawley, who, as he watched the 
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ccmstant advance of the railway shares, and gloated over his anticipated 
* profits, mistrusted nothing, and revelled io. the fool’s paradise of a thorough 
miser, specially flattering himself that he was perfectly safe in the position 
he had taken, since, if all went well, he would share the profits, whUe 
Pemberton alone would be criminally responsible^in the event of fsulure. 
Nor was the poodle unaffected by this interval of suspense* From his 
diminished playfulness it became evident that S9mething was pre^^ing on 
his mind, and his dislike of Crawley now broke out into open animosity. 
His approach to tlm door was the signal for a liark of furious defiance, 
and his entrance would more than once have provoked a positive onslaught, 
had not the bristling animal been called off and pacified by his master, 
wben he would betake himself to covert modes oi annoyance. On one 
occasion he jumped suddenly on the table at whyh Crawley was writing, 
upset the ink over his trousers, and then resuming his place on the fioor 
kmked up in his face with a penitent whine, though there is much reason 
to suspect that the mischief done of malice aforethought. This will 
appear the more probable on our confessing, that when he took refuge 
under the table, as if conscious of his misconduct, he amused himself by 
dabbling in tBe ink which had trickled to the ground, and imprinting 
several very legible impressions of his paw on his enemy's white cotton 
stockings. Nor did his persecution end here. Stealing out after him, 
when the visitant went away, lie would follow at a distance until he 
reached a wet mu^-heap, or overflowing, gutter, when he rushed forwards 
with a snarl, and made a snap at Peter’s heels, which sent him jumping 
into the very midst of the filth, after which exploit the author of the mis¬ 
chief gave vent to a burst of canine horse-laughter (if the catachresis 
may be allowed), and scampered back at his utmost speed. 

Still the railway shares kept rising until they reached the price at^hich 
Philip had determined to sell, when he betook himself to a broker, and 
delivered the scrip receipts, requesting they might be disposed of ou the 
best terms that could be obtained. 

Diddleham Junction ?” said the broker, there is a brisk demand, 
and I can sell them at an advance on yesterday's quotation, but they must 
be verified at the office In Broad Street before I cau offer them, for you 
have doubtless heard that there has been a large forgery of this scrip,' 

« Forgery !” exclaimed Philip, starting back with a look of dismay ; 

I had heard nothing of it; who has done it ?" 

The secretary of the company, who has absconded, and is supposed 
to have fled to America. His name, if I recollect rightly, was Manna- 
duke Crawley. You seeni much alarmed, sir, but 1 hope without any 
cause, for these may be authentic shares. However, we cau ascertain 
ike fact in a few minutes, if you will walk with me to the office in Broad 
Street.” 

With a misgiving and distrust that were too deep to find expresslou 
ia words, Philip w^ked to the office, where his worst fears were instantly 
confirmed ; the abates were forgeries ; not v^orth mor^ than the paper on 
which they were written; but his injformant gave him the consolatory * 
assurance that the directors sincerely regretted having appointed such an 
unprincipled man to be tbw secretary. 

What an infernal scoundrel 1” passionately ejaculated Philip, to whom 
rit never occurred that he himself had lately l^n perpetn^ing a precisely 
mmilar crime I As a dark euspicioa flashed across his mind that he hM 
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been made the victim of an infamous conspiracy between the two Craw¬ 
lee, his face crimsoned, and he hurried off in a towering rage, to wreak 
his vengeance upon Peter, ^ould his guilt bennade manffest. Beckoning 
him out of the office, he grasped his arm, forced him up a court-yard, 
and said, with a voice and look of concentrated scorn,— 

Peter Crawley! I have suffered you to be my compmiion; I have 
treated you, lent you money, done you good offices, yet you must have 
perceived that I despised you all the time as a miserable, niggardly^ 
pitiful fellow !” 

My dear Phil,, what can you mean by thus abusing me 

** Abusing you! *£ am pa 3 'mg you compliments ; for I am now vehe¬ 
mently inclined to believe that you are a thief and a viUain and, 
without giving his scared companion time to reply, he told him all that 
had occurred at the broker’s office. 

“ Forgeries ?” e^culated Crawley, turning deadly pale,—** and Mar- 
maduke fled to America ! But you are only speaking of the shares 
last purchased ; of those bought on our joint account,” 

‘‘Of course not; I took those to the office, and they are all pro¬ 
nounced utterly worthless.” 

» That is bad enough, God knows, but I feared j'ou might be alluding 
to mine, which I bouglit some time ago: my own, you know, dear Phil,” 

“ Don’t call me dear Phil.; you selfish vagabond ! If yours are not 
also forged, I shall not have the smallest doubt that y/)ii and youf pre¬ 
cious cousin have conspired to defraud and ruin me. Where are fhey ?” 

“ In my desk.” 

“ Get them instantly and accompany me to the office, and if they turn 
out to be genuine, I shall know what to conclude and how to act, and I 
forewarn you that I shall not stand upon much ceremony iu taking my 
revenge.” 

To this threat its object paid but little attention, having a confident 
belief that his owi^ shares, which were purchased some time previously 
to tlie^ others, would prove to be genuine. His prostration, his utter 
despair of soul, when he learnt at the office that these too were forgeries, 
cannot be described. His knees smote one another, the tears streamed 
from his eyes, as he sank into a chair, trembling all over and ejaculating 
in a hoarse whisper—“Riiined ! ruined! the savings of years! the sav^ 
ings of years. I am a beggar—a beggar!” 

“ So you were always,” said Philip, bitterly, “ but you are not a thief 
and a villain as I suspected ; only a miserable dupe like myself. 1 wish 
I had never seen you, and wish still more that I may never see you 
again.” 

So saying, he hurried from thp office, jumped into a cab, and 
was driven to his lodgings equally tormented by remorse for the past and 
apprehensions for the future. 


Chafteb IV. 

Though Fortune may sometimes &vour the bold, she is rarely propi* 
tious to the guilty, a fact which Philip was quickly destined to exem¬ 
plify. While he was struggling with the terror and the deep depression 
tiiat assailed him, and devising a thousand vain expedients for escaping 
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the consequences of his crime, the rich dentist, pi'eviously to the purchase 
of the house he occupied, sent for his banker^s book, to see how much 
ready money he could comimand, and immediately discovered the forgery, 
when the usual steps were promptly adopted for detecting the perpetrator, 
TJie numbers of the bank-notes given in discharge of the check were 
advertised, payment was stopped, and the bankers offered a hundred 

1 )ounds reward on the discovery and conviction ef the fofger. No sooner 
lad Philip seen this advertisement than he wa^ plunged into a black 
despair, for he dared not hope, knowing the intensely sordid and selfish 
character of his confederate, that he would resist the double temptation 
of screening himself and pocketing the reward, by turning informer and 

E rocurlng his arrest. That the wretch Crawley, the very instigator of 
is crime, should not only become its detector and avenger, but derive 
advantage from his two-fold villany, was a contingency that he could 
not contemplate without an indescribable loathing ; «id it was as much 
to b«aulk and baffle his anticipated accuser, as to make an effort for 
his own escape that he resolved on instant flight. 

Considering the great consternation and bewilderment of his mind, the 
arrangements he made for this purpose evinced more prudence and fore¬ 
thought than could have been expected. To fly to the United States was. 
his eventual object, but as he knew that the vigilance of the police, and 
others who might seek to arrest him for the sake of the reward, would be 
directed in the finst instance to the seaport towns and the steam-packets, 
lie resolved to betake himself to some obscure place in the country, and 
lie perdu till the hue and cry should in some degree have abated, when 
lie might make his way to the coast with less chance of detection. Should 
ho fortunately succeed in this object, money wohld be required to ])ay his 
passage, and as his cash ran low, he lost no time in pawning some of tlie 
ornaments with which his reckless prodigality had adorned his lodging, in 
order, as he pleaded in excuse, that he might deceive himself into tbo 
belief of his having a home. In addition to expensive bronzes, little in 
accordance with his dwelling or his means, he had bought two niusical 
boxes, urging that he had got neither wife nor daughter, and that he must 
have somebody to sing to liitn when he spent an evening at home. Upon 
these conjugal and filial substitutes, in adffltion to his domestic bronzes, 
he raised sufficient money to relieve him from all pecuniary apprehensions, 
at least for the present. Disguise of some sort he knew to be iiidispen- ■ 
sable ; but what should he assume. In conjunction with some members 
of the “ '^The Owls” club he had been accustomed to get up private thea¬ 
tricals, generally selecting for himself the part of a low Irishman, in 
which character a smattering of the brogue enabled him to obtain a 
certain degree of success. Resolving to commence his wanderings in this 
capacity he purchased at an old cfothes shop the very shabbiest suit he 
could select, with the intention of induing it and stealing out of the house 
as soon as it was dark. His love of masqueradipg and his spirit of 
adventure imparfid some degree of interest evei;i to this perilous 
decampment; but it was attended with one trial, to which nothing could 
reconcile him-^it necessitated a separation from bis friend and play-fellow 
Um 9 om, the poodle. He might have insured a welcome addition to his 
means by selling him, hut Philip, poor as he was, would almost as soon 
have sold himself into servitude. When the present storm had blown over, 
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and his final plans were arranged, he would reclaim his favourite and 
make him his companion, whithersoever fate might lead him. Having 
paid his rent, he informed his landlady that he was called away from 
London by business that might detain him fqr sometime, and committing 
the dog to her care, with a small sum of money for his board and lodg¬ 
ing, and a thousand ii^unctions to be particularly careful of him and to 
treat him kindly, he fondly embraced and consigned him to his usual 
dormitory. Well miglit his heart be heavy, for ho felt that he was 
parting from the only friend he had in the world! 

Retiring to his own room he invested himself in his sorry garb, secreted 
his money, rendered his recognition more difficult by discolouring his face, 
an art that he had acquired as an amateur actor, and waiting till it was 
quite dusk, stole down stairs, gently opened the door, and walked hastily 
but noiselessly along the streets, shrinking from every passenger and 
from every lamp, for he felt that he was a felon escaping from justice. 
Specific destination he had none ; his thoughts had been too harassing 
to allow the foundation of any plan ; nor would it have been easy to 
assign any preferable locality to which he should first betake himself, for 
probable danger was everywhere, certain safety nowhere. /Ml hew^aiited 
was to be whirled as fast as possible from London, for which purpose he 
hurried to the nearest railway tennkius, where he inquired for a parlia¬ 
mentary train, for in v.ny other his mean habiliments might excite suspi¬ 
cion. To his great disappointment, he learnt that there would be no cheap 
•train till an early hour of the following morning, so he pi'oenred an 
humble lodging for the night, and soon after sunrise tlie next day was 
speeding along the line to Coventry, for which place he had taken out a 
ticket merely as a blind, intending to terminate liis journey, or at all 
events to quit the carriage at some unimportant station, whence he might 
plunge into the ctiuntry, and trust to chance and cijcumstance for a 
temporary hidirig-place- 


CirAPTEtt V. 

Grkat was the relief to the mind of Pliilip Pemberton when he 
found himself whirling away from London, to which he flattered himself 
that tis immediate danger was limited ; but this feeling of comparative 
security was evanescent. The conscience “ that makes cowards of us 
ull,” quickly filled him with new apprehensions ; the shadow of his offence 
pursued him, conjuring up imaginary forms of danger. At one moment 
he thought he saw the hateful Peter Crawley in t!ie carriage behind him, 
and no sooner was he convinced of his mistake, than a new terror assailed 
him. Immediately opposite to him was seated a labourer, who after 
oyeing or appearing to eye him very attentively, addressed a few words to 
him in a broad Irish brogue, to which Philip made a curt reply in the 
Same dialect as well as he could imitate it. The stranger would have 
renewed the conversation, but the fugitive was on his guard, and pre¬ 
tended to fall asleep, still peeping occasionally tlirougli his half-opened 
lids, when he invariably noticed the sanfb scrutinising regards med 
upon bis face. Such was the misgiving excited by this persevering 
survey; that on reaching an isolated station in a well-wooded country, 
he quitted the carriage, observing aloud, that he should have some miles 
to walk before he got home. This was meant as a feint, and further to 
lull any suspicions that might have arisen, he pretended to walk lame as 
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lie ttmck into the adjoinin|^ fields^ ceasing, however, to limp when the 
tndtt disappeared in a long cutting. 

Xt was one of those delicious mornings when the spring is just ripening 
into summer, and a thin blue haze indicative of coming heat, softens 
without concealing the beauty of the landscape. No wonder that he 
unconsciously relaxed his pace that he might enjoy the delights of a 
scene which produced as if by magic a soothing effect upon his troubled 
spirit. Not a single labourer or wayfarer was dvisible, a solitude which 
solaced him with a feeling of security. A light breeze gradually lifting 
up the misty veil &om the face of nature, revealed her charms in all their 
loveliness, while it wafted around a delicious incense. The lark sent 
down lighted music upon the sunbeams ; thrushes add blackbirds were 
warbling in the trees; the white butterfly, the nautilus of the air, reeled 
to and fro on his devious voyage, as if intoxicated with the delight of 
existence ; the roving bee buzzed his Anacreontic love-song as he flew 
hither and thither to kiss the lips of every young and blooming flower ; 
all was peace, beauty, and enjoyment, and when Philip contrasted the 
pleasureless and anxious dissipation of his London career with his present 
sensations, he bitterly regretted that it had not been his lot to reside for 
ever amid such tranquil scenes as those that now surrounded him. 

For a few minutes he had revelled in Nature’s gifts and graces with 
all the entrancement of an innocent man, but anon the recollection of 
his crime came to haunt him and he again hurried forward, thinking of 
nothing but a safe hiding-place in which to lie immured as far as possible 
from the haunts man. Whither he was going ho knew not, but he 
pressed forward for several hours until he found himself in a sequestered 
winding lane, the hedges of which were overgrown with hawthorn, hazel, 
woodbine, and wild roses, rocking themselves graceflilly in the breeze. 
Hero and there a sturdy oak shaded lane with its lighter branches, 
while its angular and sinewy boughs of higher growth seemed to be 
squaring their elbows as if to defy the intruders who should venture to 
trespass on that sylvan recess. At intervals a shallow rivulet crossed the 
lane, a few large stepping-stones being the only bridge by whicli way¬ 
farers were enabled to cross it, whence our wanderer drew the welcome 
inference that the whole district was but thinly inhabited. 

Finally the lane opened on the right, the rivulet was collected^nto a 
long pond, by the side of which were a range of pits, and the customary 
buildings of a tan yard, communicating with the road by a spring gate* 
Over this was leaning a burly-looking man with a pipe in his mouth, 
who nodding to Philip as he came up, said,— 

“ Good day, friend, good day ! What! you come from the ^ Cricketers/ 
Pm thinking, and I suppose that Master Uavis told you that I wanted 
an extra hand for a few weeks. Ever worked in our lino ? Ever lent a 
hand In the smoke-house ? Know any thing of soaking ?” 

Philip shook his head, but as it occurr^ to him that a temporary 
residence in this sequestered spot might eflectually screen him from dia- 
co|pry, he added that he was willing to learn, and work bard to make 
himself as useful as he oouldf 

**Why you're an Irishman, am’t you?’* asked the tanner, with a 
somewhat contemptuous expression. 

Paddy Cavan, from Connaught, your honour.” 

** Weil, well, it can’t be helped; you’re a strong-looking young fellow^ 
and I’m willing to give you a trial, if we con agree about wages.” 
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No difficulties being made upon this score, Philip was en^ged as a 
helper, and in a few minutes after the verbal contract had been made^ 
he was busily employed in wheeling hides to the smoke-house. 

Hard and unsavoury as was his work, t^e novelty and strangeness 
of his situation reconciled him to his new duties, and when he fbund, 
after a few days’ servtqp, that the discolorations of his dress hhd given 
him the appearance of a regular tanner, he congratulated himself on 
the lucky chance that Imd procured his engagement, and his spirit rose 
with the increasing cgnvlction of his security. That fascination of 
manner which had even won over some of his creditors to befriend him, 
was now successfully exerted to secure the good will of his fellow work¬ 
men, whom he delighted with his pranks, his jokes, and the Irish songs 
which he had learnt in his private theatricals. 

A fortnight had been thus passed; it was Saturday afternoon ; the 
tanner had gone to the market town ; the men had betaken themselves 
to the “ Cricketers” to enjoy their half-holiday, and Philip was sitting ou 
the gate considering how he might best make his way to the coast and 

E rocurc a passage to America, when a man, whose stealthy approach he 
ad not heard, startled him by suddenly stopping and saying, 

“ Warm weather, master; nice time for the hay, ar n’t it ? Well, and 
so you ha’ got a stranger among you\ I hear,” 

Guilt is quick of apprehension, and something in the questioner’s ap- • 
pearanco having already excited Philip’s suspicion, he replied in his 
broadest brogue, with an assumed composure, “ Is it a stranger you wjint? 
Divil a one here or Iiercabouts beknownst to me.” 

lias any one come recently to lodge with your master?” 

“ Faith, it’s queer lodging jje’d get here, with a roof that won’t howld 
water, and the smell of the tan, and the smoke of the skins. Barring 
he was a rut, I’ll go bail that no n^n would come here for a lodging.” 

And have you no new hand of any sort on the premises ; no one that 
may have been engaged about a fortnight ago ?” 

Philip’s hearty was in his mouth, for he now clearly saw that the in¬ 
quiries pointed to himself, but with a surprising presence of mind, he 
kicked his heels carelessly against the gate and replied, my soul, 
then it’s me my own self, Paddy Cavan of Connaught, that’s the last 
fellow ever was hired at this same, and I’ve been here a houl year next 
month. Better luck to me another time, say I.” 

The speaker’s appearance, for it will bo recollected that he had stained 
his face, and purposely discoloured and splashed his dress, seeming to 
give abundant support to his averment, the stiunger paused and then 
added— 

“ Yet I havq good reason to suppose that the rascal must be lurking 
about somewljere in this part-of the country. Have you noticed any 
travellers or wayfarers passing the tannery of late that might answer to 
the following description.” 

He took a hand-Jjill from his pocket, unfolded It, and as Philip’s eager 
glance fell upon it, he perceived in large characters the appalling words— 
“Forgert! a Hundreb Pounds Reward!—Whereas PhjPlip 
Pemberton —” More he could not see ; he shuddered and shut his 
eyes, clinging to the gate for support with an agitation that must have 
been noticed by the stranger, had he not been busily employed in read¬ 
ing a circumstantial statement of the forgery, with a full description of 
the felon’s person, an interval which enabled Philip so £Eir to recover hia 
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jself-possession, that he exclaimed with a half whistle ‘‘Wheugh! A 
huodred pounds ! Let me go wid ye, and if we nab the spalpeen we’ll go 
snacks in the prize money. Ah now, my jewel, make me your partner, 
and ril pitch the tannery to ould Nick.” 

Paying no attention to this proposal, the man paused awhile, as if in 
consideration, returned the hand-bill to his pocket, and then walked 
rapidly away without further remark. 

He has gone in the direction of the ‘ Crickcjters/ ” thought Philip to 
himself ;1 “ when he mentions that the felon left London a fortnight ago, 
the precise time of my arrival here, the game is all up with me ; there is 
not a moment to be lost, and luckily there is not a soul upon the premises 
to mark the direction of my flight.” No sooner was* his decision formed 
than it was executed, and our fugitive was presently speeding towards an 
adjacent wood, which offered the most immediate concedment from 
observation. Through this bo fled, making for the copses and thickets of 
the low country beyond it, avoiding the open fields and hurrying forwards 
with as much rapidity as the tangled nature of the country would allow'. 
That theie was a railroad station in the direction he had taken he was 
well aware, though he did not know its precise locality, and he was 
afraid to make inquiry even at the few lone cottages tliat he occasionally 
passed. To his great delight he at length saw a column of steam fuming 
upwards, as if from a stationary engine, and shaped his course tOAvards it 
W'ith the energy of newly born hope. 


HELEN MAGORE! 

I. 

Ye may boa-st as ye will of your Honris and Graces, 

The poet may rave of their charms by the score, 

But the neatest of figures, and fairest of faces, 

Can only belong to sweet Helen Magore! 

n. 

Deny it who will, but the least of her glances 

Would soon teach the rebel to doubt them no more ; 

And make him a captive, despite of his fancies, 

Enchain’d by the eyes of fair Helen Magore! 

III. 

She smiles so bewitching, that faith! it wore madness, 

To bridle the heart like a hermit of yore ; 

For fairly 'twould run in the height of its gladness, 
Across the wide world for dear Helen Magore I 

iv. 

And then when she speaks—but ye Muses befriend me, 
For never so strong 1 invoked yc before, • 

Tiiough with all the aid that your godships could send me, 
Unsung were the praises of Helen Magore! 

St. Anthony doubtless could see through the beauty 
That Satan to vex him enticingly wore^ . 

But long had he waver’d 'twixt love and his duty, 

With a girl at his elbow like Helen Magore ! 

IV. 

Is It not that sudi beings were sent to improve us, 

That the charm of their presence our faith can restore. 

And make us a convert to glories above us. 

When we see them reflected in Helen Magore ! 
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f 

BY GHABLES HEIIVEY, ESQ. 

“ Madame est-elle de retour, Julie ?” 

" Oui, monsieur, elle*vons attend was the reply of a neatly dressed, 
middle-aged bonne to, her interrogator, a young and handsome man, 
who, after divesting liimself of Ins cloak, the exterior of which bore evi¬ 
dent traces of the thick November night-fog to which it had been recently 
exposeil, was forthwith ushered into a small but luxuriously furnished 
boudoir, the sanctum sanctorum of Mademoiselle Leonie, one of the 
prettiest ingenues in Paris. 

Te voila, Arthur, enfin !*' was the familiar welcome which greeted 
him as he entered; “ it is nearly eleven, and I feared my note had not 
reached you. That tiresome regisseur insisted this morning on my play¬ 
ing two pieces after rehearsing six hours! Merci! Such work may do 

very well for Madame-, or Mademoiselle-, but not for me, and 

I told him so pretty plainly. He threatened me Avith an amende,* and I 
laughed in his face. Why, would yOu believe it? I have been regularly 
fined ten francs a day for the last Aveek, simply because I invariably keep 
them all Avaitiiig an hour or so at the rehearsal. Que voulez-vous ? II 
faut bicn d^jciluer, n’est-co pas ?’* ^ 

Arthur’s only reply Avas a very affectionate embrace, of which we take 
advantage briefly to describe the locale of our story. We have already 
said that this was a small room, just such a one, in fact, as French 
actresses delight in ; not remarkably lofty (L^ionie’s apartment being an 
entresol), but containing, nevertheless, more furniture, useful and useless 
(the latter predominating), than would have served for the fitting-up of a 
tolerably spacious draAving-rooni. The doors Avere hung with portieres 
of the richest damask, the carpet was of the softest Aubusson, and the 
Avails Avero covered Avith some dozen or Hftccii portraits, mostly of the 
fair actress herself, in every variety of style, and bearing among other 
signatures those of Dubufe, Miillcr, and Leon Noel: a bust and a 
statuette (on each of Avhich was inscribed “ Hommage a Mademoiselle 
L6ouie,”) and whicli were respectively placed on a scagliola pedestal and 
on a small gilt <50iisole attached to the wall, completed the theatrical 
embellisliinonts of the room, Avhich was still further crowded Avith tables 
and guCridons laden with S6vres china, buhl cabinets, in one of which 
reposed a pair of silver-mounted pistols and a handsome Turhlsli pipe, 
fautcuils and berg^res in profusion, and a cage full of bright-plumaged 
birds, ncAvly arrived from Havre, 

The owner of all these marvels Avas a young and lively brunette, whose 
face and figure Avere equally prepossessing. Her eyes were small but 
sparkling, her nose.slightly retrouss4 imparted an additional piquancy to 
her countenance, Jind the extreme whiteness of her teeth boro unqualified 
testimony to her sparing use of pralines and petits gateaux. Her figure 
was slightly but symmetrically formed, and there Avas a playful coquetry 
in her manner which betrayed, but by no means uni>leasantly, her oavii 
perfect consciousness that the epithets daily addressed to her of ravissante, 
delicieuse, and the half hundr^ other admiring expletives Avith Avhich 
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the French language abounds, were fully and fairly merited. Of sterling 
dramatic talent she possessed little or none ; but her smile was so very 
fascinating, her gentilless© so very engaging, that the feuilletonistes, 
unwilling to break so pretty a butterfly on their critical wheel, shut’their 
eyes to her defects as an actress, or, looking in her bright and sunny face^ 
forgot them all. ^ < 

In other respects L^onie was neither better nor worse than her cama- 
rades ; she had contrived by the potent spell of her charms to ensnare in 
her toils the Comte de Chersikoff, a wealthy Russian, whose munificence 
had taken and furnished for her the costly apartment in the Rue Laffitte 
in which she dwelt, and for whom she had given up, without a sigh, all 
her other admirers, with one single exception, M. Arthur de Blangis, a 
poor but well-bom cadet do famille, who has been already introduced to 
our readers. 

“ Et ton Russe ?” asked the young man, negligently, after helping 
himself to some pS,tc de foie gras and a glass of Chambertin. 

“Ah! Ic cher homme 1” replied Leonic ; “I never can think of him 
without laughing. Fancy his sitting night after night bolt upright in 
his stall, horribly eniiuye, as who would not be after seeing the same 
piece (and such a piece !) a dozen times, but nevertheless not losing a 
syllable of what I say, nor once renloving his lorgnon from his eye while 
1 am on the stage ! Was there ever such devotion ? Figure-toi, he was 
here this afternoon and gave me a long lecture on the impropriety of my 
looking at any onn but him in tlie theatre, as if I could keep my eyes 
fixed on his solemn face all night. Du reste, he is as jealous as a 
tiger.” 

“ L’afFreux Cosaque !” murmured Arthur. 

“ Luckily, he is obliged to attend a ball at the Austrian embassy this 
evening, and when his carriage once gets into the file he is not likely to 
trouble us. Julie, ma fille,” continued Leonie, addressing her bonne, 
who, summoned by the sound of a miniature gong, at this moment 
entered the room. “Take away these things and luring some ciga¬ 
rettes.” 

Hardly were the remains of the supper removed when a loud ring was 
heard at the door. 

“C’estliii!” exclaimed the alarmed ingenue. “No one else would 
come at this hour. What can he want ? et Arthur, inon Dieu ! ou le 
cacher. Ah! the balcony ! he will never think of looking there. Vite, 
vite, never mind the rain, Et toi, Julie, cache le raantcau, et ouvre au 
Boyard!” 

A minute after the stately Russian entered the boudoir, his naturally 
grave countenance wearing a more than usually solemn expression. 

“Mademoiselle,” said he, casting a sci-utinising glance round the room; 
** you are not alone.” 

' “ My dear Count-” 

“ Hush, do not attempt to deceive me. I know what I assert to he a 
fact. Your own concierge is my informant. ^ The ball to which I had 
intended going being postponed I immediately drove hither to sup with 
you, and have ascertained that scarcely an hour ago a young man, who Is 
frequently in the habit of visiting you, mounted to your apartment, which 
he has not yet quitted.” 

“ A young man I” exclaimed Leonie, feigning the utmost amazement ( 
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I do not understand you; ah si, one of my camarades, the bous- 
r^gtsseur, has been here with a message from the manager, but he went 
away immediately after he had delivered it.” 

That cannot be,” rejoined the Russian, ‘^for the porter has never let 
him out.” 

Mais cnfin,” remonstrated the fmr, but false ing^nue^ if you will not 
believe me, satisfy yourself.” 

“ I intend to do so, mademoiselle,” was the reply ; and the Boyard, 
candle in hand, commetu^cd a minute inspection of the localities. Boudoir, 
salon, bed-room, dining-room, ante-chamber, and kitchen, were each in 
turn subjected to the most rigorous scrutiny, but in vain; nothing was 
discovered io warrant the suspicious of the angry Muscovite ; even the 
cloak, which might otherwise have told a very significant tale, having 
been carefully stowed away by the prudent Julie in her mistress’s ward¬ 
robe. 

Ilis investigation finished, the Russian began to entertain some mis- 
pvings as to the truth of the charges he had so recklessly made against 
la dame de ses pens^es, and the impertuibable calmness with which 
Leonie witnessed his researches tended greatly to convince him of her 
Innocence. Not for a moment imagining that the individual of whom he 
was in quest could by any possibility have taken refuge on the balconjr, 
or, perhaps, forgettino^that there was a balcony to the apartment, he did 
not deem it necessary to take more than a very cursory view behind the 
window-curtain, while the night was sufficiently wet ajid stormy at once 
to banish the idea (if such liad ever entered his head) of any one being so 
weather-proof as to bravo the torrents of rain and the cold cutting wind 
which poured and blew without intermission. 

Eh bleu!” said he, trying to force a smile, “I fear I have been 
rather hasty. Do you forgive me ?” 

“ Par exemple!” replied Lconic, “you do not deserve forgiveness after 
treating mo thus. Wliat have I done, mon Dieu, to deserve such accu¬ 
sations ! Is this tjie reward of my affection ? Oh ! e’est trop fort!” and 
the artful syren, seeing she had the game in her own hands, began to sob 
and moan in a most heart-rending manner. 

“ Leonie, ma chore petite L6ouie/’ cried the unfortunate Russian, who 
by this time had become completely ashamed of bis suspicions, “ pardon 
me, I implore you. My love for you is such that I am jealous of iny own 
shadow. Aliens, soyez gentille 1” 

A fresh burst of lamentations was Leonie’s only reply. 

“ Ecoutez, Leonie, you remember the diamond and opal bracelet you 
admired the other day at Fossin's (here the sobs became a little less vio¬ 
lent). Well, I have it in my pocket. Will you let me try it on? 
There,” continued Cherslkoff, “ see liow admirably it fits you.” 

The ingenue, whose face was still partially shrouded by her handker¬ 
chief, took a sly peep at the bracelet. Apparently, the coup d’oeil was# 
satisfactory, for the sobs entirely ceased, and something not very unlike a 
smile stole gradually over her charming countenance. 

Eh, bien! vilain jaloux, are you satisfied ?” 

“Beyond my hopes,” exclaimed the Boyard, kissing with rapture the 
tempting little hand co(^uettisbly held out to him. 

“ Then leave me,” rejoined Leonie, “ I want repose. The emotion has 
been too much for me. A demain,” 
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“A demam !” rejomed her now delighted adorer, who, however, had 
. no sooner quitted the presence of the fair actress and descended the stairs, 
than he commenced upbraiding the unlucky concierge for deceiving him. 

“ Mais, Monsieur le Com^te— 

*• Tais-toi, imbecile! to tell me that the young man was in Mademoi¬ 
selle Leonie's apartment, when you let him out yeurself.” 

“ Pardon, Monsieur le Comte, I did not let him out, and as there has 
been no one but me in the loge to-night, he mugt be up-stairs still. 

Comment ?*’ cried the exasperated Russian, when I have examined 
every hole and corner of the apartment myself ” 

“ Perhaps monsieur forgot the balcony/' suggested the porter. 

“ The balcony/’ repeated Chersikoff, mechanically, “ The balcony ! 
en eJFet!” and without saying another word, he darted once more up the 
staircase, and rang violently at Leonie’s door. Pushing rudely by Julie, 
and snatching the candle she held in her hand, he immediately made his 
way to the boudoir, and without taking any notice of his lady-love, who 
was still sitting where he had left her, drew back tho^curtain, and opened 
the window. 

“ Personae I” he muttered ; ‘^the scoundrel shall suffer for this. Not 
one sou shall he have from me on New Years day. Pardon, ma eherie," 
continued the Russian, addressing*himself rather confusedly to Lfionie, 
“ but I wished—that is, I—” ‘ 

“ Say no more, Count,replied the ingenue ; sec how It is, a slight 
return of your jealous (it, n’est ce pas ? You will think better of me some 
day. Goodnight.” 

And, unwilling perhaps to prolong the scene, Leonie, with a grave 
courtesy, quitted the room, leaving the Count to his own reflections. 

In another moment he was at tlie foot of the stairs. 

Too late, monsieur,” exclaimed the porter, who was evidently on the 
watch for him ; “ hardly a minute after you had ascended the principal 
staircase, I pulled the cordon for the young gentleman, who slipped down 
the escalier de service, dripping like a drowned rat.” ^ 

This time, however, the Russian’s confidence in his Leonie’s fidelity 
was not to be shaken ; and, turning a deaf ear to the very jdausible argu¬ 
ment of the old CerbeiMis, he strode liauglitily to his carriage. 

“Has any one come out of this house since 1 have been in it ?” asked 
he of his coachman. 

I have seen nobody,” replied Jehu, who had been indulging in a 
sound nap ever since his master had left him. 

“ Oh, les concierges, les concierges!” muttered the Count while on his 
way to the Grammont club ; “ quelle race detestable!” 

“Oh, les femmes, les femmes ejaculated the porter, putting out hvi 
lamp, “ quel bonheur d'etre encore garden !” 

“ Oh, les hommes, les hommes !” muimured the fairijeonic, after dls- 
‘ missing Julie for the night; “faut-il done que vous soyez tous des im¬ 
beciles.” 
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PAQUERETTE: THE STAR OF A NIGHT. 

A STORY OF PARIS LIFE. 

BY Till} AUTIIOE OF CHANTILLY,” &C. 

» Chapter XI. 

PAQUEREtTE^S DEBUT—THE LAST GARLAND. 

“ The departure of Louis wrought but little change in Paquerette. She 
had ever been rorSarkable for her quiet, melancholy demeanour, and 
therefore her love of solitude was not to be wondered at now. She 
seemed, however, suddenly to have thrown all the enthusiasm which she had 
so long expended upon her love for Louis into her profession, and laboured 
with such unceasing perseverance, that at the ensuing concours she shone 
forth the very first pupil of her class and became the idol and the pride of 
the professor who conducted it. It seemed as if the little family had sud¬ 
denly become the especial care of Providence; for, stimulated by the 
natural vivacity which despite of poor Paquerette’s reserve and utter 
abhorrence of any thing in the least* resembling display, Melanie also 
grew more grave and*studious, and to the unspeakable joy of old Fran- 
<;oise, was pronoiAced the most expert warbler of roulades and flourishes, 
that Iiad been heard for some time. Fortune began ^to smile upon the 
trio—the days of loneliness and obscurity were passed, and the future 
seemed to brighten with each hour, llut Paquerette could never be 
induced to forsake her lonely and desolate chamber beneath the roof. I 
endeavoured to persuade her to it, for I thought that it would be best to 
discard all memories of Louis, which might tend to encourage the morbid 
melancholy which I was for ever fearing would in the end seize upon her 
mind. Ilut she told me frankly that she loved the little chamber because 
it reminded her for ever of licr first interview with Louis, and that she 
loved to sit for hours at the casement and to gaze over the parapet where 
slie had been used to kneel at morn and evening time. Even when, in 
the course of alterations and embellishments which the old hotel shortly 
underwent, the parapet was lowered would slie breathe her hymn to the 
Virgin at the open casement as though he were still kneeling there and 
could answer by his.low chant to her holy orisons. 

“ Time passed on. Communications from the army, at all times irre¬ 
gular and uncertain, seemed to us, who waited, at first, with so much 
anxiety to hear from Louis, to be tedious beyond endurance. At length, 
a letter came. It was warm and passionate. I could judge of that by 
the tears and blushes to which its perusal gave birth. This was followed 
by others at rate intervals ; but I soon remarked that they produced no 
other effect than a brow more thoughtful than usual, and a day of more 
ardent and diligent^study. 

“ The good old professor grew more and more interested in her progress, 
and began to wonder by what chance so sweet a voice and so rich a talent, 
joined to such heavenly beauty, should have remained thus long unno¬ 
ticed and uncared for by the hun^y entrepreneurs of small theatres, and 
the needy envoys from the provinces. He began soon to fear that she 
■would become a prey to some unprincipled speculator, who would but too 
surely seek to turn to profit her grace and beauty ; and when the good 
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old man had heard her story from Fran5oisG, and had begun to fancy that it 
was, perhaps, the gentle blood which flowed in her veins that made her so 
different ia all things to th^ herd by which she was surrounded, he re¬ 
solved to do his utmost to stand between her and the miserable fate 
which must surely overtake her if left without protection. 

“ An occasion offered itself sooner than could ‘possibly, in all human 
wisdom, have been anticipated. A grand oper^ of Sesueur’s had been 
put in rehearsal, and had been performing with considerable success when 
the fair artiste who took the second part, was taken suddenly ill with a 
violent migraine caused by the refusal of the manager to allow her to in- 
troduoe her favourite bravura into her very grave and melancholy r 61 e. 
The lady’s double happened to be gone to a diner sur Vherbe^ at Meu- 
don. Every effort to recall her by courier and express was useless; every 
body knows that these diners siir Vherbe always last till the morrow 
nigm. No one of the theatre was to be found sufficiently aufait to the 
part, to undertake it at so short a notice, and the manager, in his despair, 
sent to the Conservatoire. Dear old C. instantly fle.w to Paquerette 
bringing with him the manager himself, who came laden with promises 
of many good things should she consent even to try to execute the part 
even for that one night, ^ 

“ Paquerette mused for a moment, at this suddon request. A ray of 
light seemed to glide over her features, and, to my ufker astonishment, 
who knew so well her bashfulness and gentle modesty, she answered at 
once, that she woulfd do her best to justify the preference which the in¬ 
dulgence of her kind professor had accorded her, that she had zealously 
studied the part, and that she would exert herself to the utmost. 

“ There was little or no time for repetition, but the prima donna, with 
whom Paquerette was to perform, was a clever and an amiable woman, 
and gave her every assistance which her long habit of the stage and great 
talent rendered her so capable of doing. The part which Paquerette had 
to perform was, to be sure, but a trifling one, and In no wise even neces¬ 
sary to the action of the piece, but there was one duet with the prima donna 
which, being, it appears, a most beautiful composition, always attracted 
attention, and was generally encored. It so happened, that this very duet 
had always been a favourite study of Paquerette’s, and she was fortunate 
that it should thus have been one of the pieces to be sung that night. 

‘‘ You can ima^ne my feelings as the evening drev near and the hour 
approached which was to decide the orphan's future fate. Paquerette 
alone rmained calm amidst our agitation, and yet once or twice I fancied 
that her gentle blood was in revolt at the thought of what she was about 
to undertake, for the prejudice against persons of her calling was even 
stronger at that period than now, and I am sure that in spite of her 
courage and her consdousness of talent there were monmts during that 
day, when she would rather, could she have chosen, have been the veriest 
drudge of a household than the thing she was about to become. 

" The piece was acted, and the part usually played by JEdademoiselle L., 
die contruto of theatre, was taken by Paquerette. She was ill attired 
and awkwardly arranged, and h^r coming on was unnoticed by the public. 
The veiy name of the ordinary performer of the character had been left upon 
the play bills, and but few otoerved as the poor maiden advanced confused 
and kremhUng to the foot-lights that the actress was any other than 
she whom they had so long accustomed to see, while the rest laughed 
outright and declared that L.’s fancy for playing timidity that night was 
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excellently well kept up, and did her great credit, showing that although 
her singing was but mediocre yet upon a pinch, she might be brought to 
make a most capital actress. 1 was told that the few brst notes of Paque- 
rette’s sad recitative were scarcely listened to. Those*who had become 
aware, through the medium of opera glasses, that the performer was a 
new girl, pale, and delicate, and awkward, too, folded their arms, and 
prepared to endure the infliction with all the patience possible ; while those 
who still believed that they were about to listen to the somewhat rough, 
though full and vigorous tones of L., wondered what new lubie she mid 
taken into her he^, and which it was of the dandies in her train, who 
had declared that timid looks and faltering tones would become her for 
a change. 

“ At last came the famous duet, it was the concluding morceau of the 
opera, and It was certainly a deep and splendid composition, all joy and 
light-hearted carolling for tlie prima donna, but telliug of darkness 
and despair, and unrewarded love for her companion. The prima donna it 
was who commenced: she executed her part as usual with all the gay and 
easy warbling of the joyous uncaged nightingale, and as usual was rewarded 
at the conclusion of her stanza with hearty and deafening applause. Poor 
Paquerette had got half through Aer solo ere the noise had subsided, and her 
first notes had fallen tctfally unheard, but those rich low tones were not long 
in finding their way to the hearts of all present, and when at length they 
sank lower and lower until they ended in a faint deep sob of anguish and 
despair, the silence remained unbroken for an instafit, and then a low 
murmur arose—a few slight bursts of applause which were, however, 
speedily checked by the protracted of those around as the two voices 

swelled together, maintaining in the music the characteristics of each ; 
Paquerette’s simple long-sustained, heart-rending notes falling amid the 
graceful and joyous carolling of the prima donna, like the wailing voices 
which were heard ofc old at^the gate of the bridegroom amid the glad 
chorus of the marriage feast, and bade the revellers rejoice while yet they 
might ere the tim9 arrived when they should mourn that life should be so 
short, and yet the hours of each day so long. They say that the effect 
was sublime, and that such was the intense and breathless delight of the 
audience, that the silence was unbroken, for a few moments, even when 
all was concluded and the curtain had half fallen, before the faint cheer 
uttered by him who first awoke from the entrancing thrffl was echoed and 
re-echoed until mingling with the cries of ‘ bis’ it rose to a deafening 
clamour. Again was it sung, and the second time with even more effect 
than the first, and when it was over the applause was tremendous. Of 
course the donna was called for, and it was a curious sight to behold the 
uninitiated consulting with grave faces, the play bills, and shake their heads 
in embarrasment as to who the second singer coiild possibly be, for ev^ 
the most unpractised had heard sttfficient to be sure that it could not 
be L. They knew not, therefore, for whom to call, but as the curtain 
pose again the prima dozyia was see# generously struggling to bring 
forward Paquerette to share with her the compliments of the audience 
but she resisted so earnestly that she succeeded in making her escape, 
while the parterre shouted with delight * Brava! brava I bring forward 
the debutante, she is worthy to be your pupil.* 

But nought could induce Paquerette to return ; there was something 
in the ceremony which was revolting to her sensitive and delicate nature 
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She fled through the coulisses and stopped her ears against the strife 
and uproan It is not diflScult to imagine the sensations which the scene 
produced upon her wounded spirit, for when one of the loungers in the 
side scenes attempted to raise the mourning veil which, as part of the 
costume of character, enveloped her whole form, from head to foot, 
and exclaimed, as he stared rudely into her pallid face, 

^ And who are you, petite^ wno hold the app/ause of the parterre so 
cheaply T 

*** She turned suddenly round and answered him so fiercely, that he started 
and drew back with a long loud whistle, to let her pass. 

I, sir ! / am the daughter of the Count de FonHenay /’ 

“ We did our best on her return home to soothe her pride and exalt her 
in her own esteem. We talked of the far future and of the pleasure and 
independence which would be derived from perseverance, in the path 
which had thus been so singularly opened to her. She heard our argu¬ 
ments without dissent, but I could perceive that in her own heart she 
almost despised us for our gladness. 

She had fancied that having filled, as she had done, but a trifling and 
secondary part, she would have attracted no attention, and would have been 
suffered to remain in peace. But it was far otherwise, for the very next day 
offers of patronage, cpngi'atulations upon her success, and prophecies of 
future fame, came pouring in from all connected with the theatre. The 
manager generous^ volunteered to allow her to continue her debuts in the 
same character, and the prima donna vowed that she should never again 
sing the famous duet with such pleasure as with her; but Faquerette,* aided 
by the counsel of her professor, chose rather to study for some time longer 
before she again ventured to cncounterthe public. The interval was spent 
in intense application. It would have seemed as if she flew to study as a 
harrier between her and reQection, and sought to prevent her mind from 
dAvelling on the future. Nearly half aye£q|passed ^way in this manner. 
The maiden finding her strenuous exertions rewarded by growing every 
day a greater proficient in the science to which she hkd devoted herself. 
A^in, in the meantime, was the short-lived peace proclaimed, and every 
hour brought with it the hope of again beholding Louis. A longer time 
than usual had elapsed without receiving news of him, and it was almost 
with a feeling of dread that I scanned the hasty epistle which Paque- 
rette put into Iky hand, wherein he announced his almost immediate 
return,- and added to this information that of his good success and pro¬ 
motion to the tank of sub-lieutenant. 

He returned at length. Never shall I forget the day! Paquerette 
WAS at the theatre when he arrived, for the opera in which she was to 
make her soi-disant first appearance had been put in rehearsal and was 
announced to come out almost immediately. It was I who went to the 
stage door to prepare her with all dife care for this interview, for I had a 
se&ret misgiving that this new interest might influence the success of her 
dkbut and I would liave gpven Auch that hjs retum, shoulc^ have been 
delayed till the piece was brought out. She betrayed no emotion when 
I told her the reason of my seeking her at an earlier hour than usual; 
but 1 observed with somethmg like a feeling of pleasure, for I had had so 
many doubts and misgivings of late that my mind was in a state of be¬ 
wilderment, that she trembled so violently as she drew near the gate that 
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I had almost to bear her along. As the great gate slowly opened at our 
signal, she paused, for the sound of voices was heard from the open door 
of the loge, A faint blush crept over her soft cheeks as the memory of 
those accents stole to her very soul. She»moved while they continued, but 
suddenly starting, she placed both her hands to her ears as the echo.of a 
rude peal of laughter hurst from the self-same voice. It must almpst 
have given her a sensation of physical pain for it made her shudder from 
head to foot. * 

** 1 entered first, for,o by a natural movement, she had shrunk behind 
me. I was glad that it was so, for she did not witness the scene which 
hurst upon my astonished sight. Louis, the idolised, the poet Louis, to 
whom Paquerette de Fontenay had given all her young heart’s early love, 
was clasping, with rude mirtn, the comely waist of the laughing Melanie, 
while endeavouring to impnnt a kiss upon her ruddy cheek. It 
was the latter who first became aware of our approach, and she pushed 
her companion roughly aside, and turned to re-arrange her coiffure, 
which had been sadly disturbed during the recent conflict; and Louie 
Girardot*then advanced to meet Paquerette, after long absence, with his 
clieek yet flushed with vulgar mirth, and his lip yet convulsed with vul¬ 
gar laughter! 

“ Paquerette raised her large melancholy eyes slowly, and fixed their 
deep gaze upon his fac’e, and then, by an involuntary movement, perhaps 
unperceived even by lierself, withdrew the hand whicn, in the first warmth 
of recognition she had extended towards him. Perhaps it was the me¬ 
mory of the past which stole for a moment to his heart as he met that 
gaze; perhaps the keen searching glance which I myself fixed upon him ; 
whatever the cause, the entrance of Paquerette quickly subdued all his ill- 
timed jocularity. He seemed awed, nay, even confriscd at her presence, 
and bent low to kiss her very finger-tips, as if owning himself humble 
and unworthy. How was Im altered in appearance ! But such change 
surprised not me, for I had hwii witness more than once to the like trans¬ 
formations and evgn in less time, and with others too, gentle and mild as 
he had been. The long rich curls of yellow hair had disappeared, of course, 
long ago, and given place to the snort common place Titus crop; the 
slender, elegant, but somewhat sickly stripling, had grown into the stout 
heavy-footed soldier ; the fair and delicate complexion, once so transpa¬ 
rent, so changing, that it w'as almost girlish, w'as now tinged with ruddy 
bronze, the effect of exposure to sun and wind; the large and soft blue 
eyes had grown smaller and more overshaded; while the thick moustache 
which shaded his upper-lip, added to the coarse soldier-like air which per* 
vaded his whole person. 

“ Notwithstanding all this, he was still handsome; and many would 
have thought him far more prepossessing than before; but the soul which 
had formerly lighted every feature, was gone for ever, and it was not 
thus that Paquerette had been used to shadow forth the idol of her day¬ 
dreams—the spirit o&her sleeping visions. It was not thus she had ima¬ 
gined his return. • " ' 

He stayed late that evening, Paquerette spoke but little ; she was, 
in fact, so sad and silent that the kind-hearted Fran^dise rallied her ; but 
Melanie, who was in high glee, laughing and ogling most unmercifully^ 
declared that sho was sure one of the maiden’s genius fits was coining on, 
when she would weep and sing, and weep and sing again such melancholy 
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afcratns, that they would make peopleahiver all over, a&d make them di^m 
diespair, and death, and lonely graved, and all sorts .of horrid tinngs. 
Of course the'subject of herprofesrion was brought upon the tapis. This I 
knew tl^t Paquerette haSd drSaded most of all, she feared riie «9eet it 
might podace upon Louis, the creature of her ima^nation, whose sen¬ 
sitive ddicacy would have made him shrink from wis public display of 
her he loved. But here fell the last stroke w^ich dispersed at once all 
her faiiy visions. 1 dared not seek to look updn her face when he roared 
forth bis iq>plause, at the step which she had token, declaring that he 
was glad to nave returned so soon were it but to support her dibut, 

‘ For,’ said he, ‘ when the fellows who forav the cabal see with 
what lusty force I can applaud, they will not care to risk the trusting of 
their crowns to encounter with my nsts.* 

She turned paler at these words, and presently framing some weak 
and faltering excuse, she hurried from the room, and sought her chamber. 
1 followed her thither after the lapse of a few moments, and found her 
on her knees with her arms thrown wildly around her beloved geranium. 
Her face was buried amid its branches, while her tears fell like rain upon 
its broad and fan-like leaves; and when, at the sound of my voice, she 
arose, I perceived that, in her qervous agitation, she had pressed and 
crumpled the plant almost to death, and that the brightest of its buds 
and blossoms lay scattered at her feet. 

I descended 'Ahen she had grown more calm. I did not re-enter the 
lodge, for my heart was aching ; but as 1 passed by the illuminated case¬ 
ment, I saw the party seated at supper round the oaken table, and the 
shouts of laughter made my ears tingle as the names of * Clarisse,’ and 
* Rose,’ and * Isabelle,’ and of such-like garrison beauties, were toasted 
witii roars of applause, as the vulgar nickname appended to each, hurst 
forth from accents already hoarse, and trejj^ling with wine. 

1 could not help shuddering as J thoi^t of Paquerette in her lonely 
chamber, and fancied the echo of that rude mirth, to sound like the 
mockery of malignant fiends rejoicing in the despair of a fallen and 
repentant angel. 


“ From that very day a change came over the spirit of Paquerette. A 
dlfigust, a weariness of existence seemed to steal into her veiy soul, and 
to paralyse all her energies* She sought not the society of Louis, but 
then she avoided him not. I never could tell whether she beheld with 
indifference, or if she beheld at all, either theVulgar coquetry of Melanie, 
and her littie manoeuvres to attract the attention of Louis, which con¬ 
vinced me, an uninterested looker-on, that she was deeply smitten, or 
the laisser-aller with which he on his part would suffer himself to be 
flattered by her cajoleries, and encourage her undefined hopes by his 
military gallantry, until she would regard as a bore the prombone player 
of the opera bandj^ and vow to have nought to say to the second tenor’s 
louble. . 

** There were moments when Louis would show a sudden change of 
maaner: he would xogm himself as it were and redouble in tenderness and 
ittmitimi towards Paquteette, and then 1 could see that for a moment her 
iieart would betray her, md she would faintly dream that Louis Oirardot, 
he poor, the friendless, and tho confiding, would agiun be restored to 
iier. He would at these intervals tear liimself firem the company of 
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Melanie, although I, , ^ watchful, jealoua fnend x£ P^uerette, 
could sec that each dme the effort cost hhu more atkd more. He 
would then resume his painting and endeatour to sketch by the side of 
Paquerette as heretofore ; hut 1^ band had *grown heavy and^lds fancy 
dtdl, and he would give it up in impadence at hia own unwonted 
wardness. i 

It was during one ^ these bnef intervals, however, that the long 
looked-for dibut of Pa^erette was fixed to take place. The fact was 
made public with all du6 pomp and mystery by the manager, who merely 
placed in the announSemV^t that the priueipal part of the new opera 
would be confided tqr'the young lady who had peimrmed with Madenmi-* 
selle G. some time before. He knew well enough, however, that this 
would be sufficient to attract all who were present on that memorable 
evening and all those besides who bad heard of the delight and surprise 
which the heavenly voice of Paquerette had then produced. He was right 
in his supposition. Long before the night of the performance arrived 
eveiy p^ce was taken, and the manager full of glee at his own good Ituik 
and full of promises to Paquerette. The piece in which she was to peC'* 
form was written expressly for her by a young author, now alas! no more. 
He owned to. us that the story had l^een inspired to him by the mere 
sight of her peculiar and poetical style of beauty. It was a wild dreamy 
tale, and he himself had ^amatised it beautifully. 

It was the part of a lone and solitaiy spirit of the woods which 
Paquerette was to play. No character could be mor6 in keeping with 
the style both of her voice and countenance, both so shadowy and melan¬ 
choly, they seemed of another world. 

“ The night arrived—the all-eventful night of which I think not even 
now without a creeping of the flesh and a quivering of every nerve.’* 

The bouquetiere paused once more, and this time longer than before. 
We respected her silence, and did not urge her to proceed, but waited 
patiently until her courage nad returned. When she did renew her 
story it was in a aoft low voice, as of one speaking in the chamber of 
sickness. 

“ Ihe whole of that day,” continued she, “ I thought but little of my 
own affairs, for I was too deeply interested in the crisis of the fate of 
Paquerette, to attend to aught beside, and 1 was busied the whole morn¬ 
ing in weaving the wreaths and bouquets which were to be thrown upon 
the stage at the close of -the performance. The little knot of friends 
who loved the poor maiden were all to be gathered in a box at the side of 
the scenes. Franqoise and Melanie, Louis, and myself, were all to whom 
her debut bore any other interest than that inspired by the curiosity 
which every new face will for ever excite upon the stage. I was strnek 
with the demeanour of Loius when I asked him of what his offering 
should be composed, should it be emblematical of truth and constantlove^ 
oc of hope and confidence in ker f 

** ‘ No, no, let i^be none these,’ said he, while his lip and hta^eek 
became suffhsed with a crimson tinge, *let it be a bunch of the purple 
bmyire.’ 

^ Nay, Louis tbatmuet not be,’ add I, laughingly, ^knowest thou ’tis 
the emblem of chance-—of change—and of a roving mind, and must not 
be given to one who is alHruth and faithfulness.’ 

^ coloured yet more violently, and said hastily, 

z 2 
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«< Well, 'tis no matter^ ^twas toy first jaocy, still let it be as I have 
id; 'she will lore the plant for it speaks of liberty, and all the bold 
thoughts which liberty begets.’ 

< Stay a moment,’ retuimed*!, as he moyed to depart, * a bright idea 
has struck me, we are no longer poor as once we were. Say, shall 1 
make a bouquet as nearly alike as possible to thr one thou must remember 
so well, the one that was composed of the and scented Eastern 
flowers.’ 

'' He started and drew back as if he had trodden upon a viper in his 
path. He gazed wildly into my face, but my countenance bore trace of 
no more meaning than my woras conveyed, and he^teplied in a quick and 
trembling voice, 

"' No, no, not that—not that, I pray you, any thing but that; rather, 
far rather, let it be as I said at first—a bunch of the purple bruy^re.* 
He hurried away, and I gazed after him in some perplexity, to guess 
at the cause of his emotion, resolving to watch him narrowly, for some¬ 
how, I cannot tell you why, but a sudden suspicion shot like lightning 
through my brain—a suspicion that he was betraying Paquerette de 
FonteUay; but then again, ere long, I had discarded it as too absurd. 
Why, he was in every way unworthy to lift her shoe-latch; he no longer 
the aspiring and gifted artist whose pencil might in time possess the 
power of the magician’s wand ; but the common hard-souled soldier of 
fortune, while she was still the creature of romance, and the beautiful, the 

S 'fted, the high^ouled, the high-minded—no, no, I must have been 
-eaming to liave* imagined it for a moment. It could not be ; and with 
this conviction I dismissed my first suspicion entirely from my mind. 
For Melanie, I made a huge bunch of gay and variegated flowers, whicli 
caused the late maiden to leap for joy, for she declar^ it set off her 
crimson dress and complexion to the best advantage. For myself, I was 
content with a bouquet of the dark blue violet, for I knew that the 
memory of Paquerette would serve her well, and that she would love 
them as a memento of the past- 

It was late when all this business was over, and then I repaired to 
the theatre to see if 1 could be of service, and to bear with me the wreath 
which she had chosen I should weave for her head-dress. I found her 
alone in the little tiring-room which had been allotted to her use. ^ She 
was kneeling; already half undressed, absorbed in reverie before the 
bla^Qg fire upon the hearth. There was no other light in the apartment 
than wat aflbrded by the blue flame. She looked, I thought, even paler 
than usual in the half light, and 1 have remembered since, that 1 was 
struck by the lustre of her large dark eyes as she raised them to my face. 
The dress of green and silver gauze, which she was about to wear, lay 
extended on a chair beside her, and 1 laid upon it the garland which I had 
made to adorn her hair. It was of my own imagining, and owed all 
its grace and beauty to the poetry of character she had chosen to 
Represent, being composed of the simplest v^od fldwers—the dark blue 
myosotis, the woodbine, and the coral plant, the pale anemone, and the 
neurphar, and all wbick love the lone forest dell, or to view their own 
dim beauties in the dark waters of the lonely pool.” 
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Bl? LrEUT.-COLONEL B. RAPIBR. 


Chapter VII. 

y^AcOMO Vh£ GAIKA CHIEF. 


Though never yet hath daybeam bum’d 
Upon a brov more fierce than that,— 

Sullenly fierce—a mixture dire, 

Like thunder-clouds, pf gl^n^and fire.— LaUdkJRookk, 

Many of the Kaffir tribes, a^fumst M^hom we ITave laiely been darling 
on hostilities, derive their respecdve appellations from soope powerful cni^ 
renowned either for successes in war, riches in cattle, cv the ntunber and 
extent of his tribe. 

Such was Holifibee, the grandfather of Gaika, whose subjects, the 
Hahabees—at present’known as the Gaikas—have for several years past 
been located in a portion of the territory lying between the Buffaloe ahd 
the Great Fish Rivers, their chief stronghold being th 0 wooded fastnesses 
of the Amatola mountains. They were first led to this part of the 
country by the notorious robber chief T’Slambie, who, on the death of 
Omlao, his elder brother, and the rightful successor of Hdhabee, became 
guardian to his nephew Gaika, the infant son of the former. 

Gaika, on axflving at manhood and assuming the command of his tribe 
—which, by-the-bye, was most unwillingly giveji up by his imcle—soon 
quarrelled with the latter, and the Vars of the Gaikas and T’Slambies 
towards the end the last century, or about the time we first obtained 
possession of the Cape of Good Hope from the Dutch, not only kept the 
whole of Amakosa Kaffirland, but also the entire eastern border, in a 
constant state of fermentation and disturbance; for on the defeat of 
either party, refuge was immediately sought by the vanquished, within 
our boundaries; whither they would be follower by the conquerors, and 
on such occasions both the pursuers and the pursued invariably carried on 
—at the expense of the unfortunate colonists—a ruinous system of theft, 
plunder, and devastation. # 

As polygamy is allowed with the Kaffirs, and division of territory and 
property amongst the sons of the chiefs appears to be the established 
custom with them, these combined circumstances no doubt frequently 
rise to disputes as to the succession; there seems, however, to be m this 
respect an invariable rule, which grants the supremacy to one son over 
the rest of bis brothers-i^md this privilege is ^ected not hy priority of 
birth, but by the siS^erior of ^ mother,-^the eldest male offspring 
of the great wife^ of a chief being invariably considered as the repre- 
sentative of the family, and therefore superior to his senior half-brot^rs 
of less illustrious maternal desceutt 

Such was the position invwhich, on the death of Gaika, was placed'bis 
infant son Sandula, whose mother, Sutu, was that chiefs great Tam* 
bookie’^ wife. 
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During the long minority of Sandilla the regency was assmned by his 
step-brother MacoiQo, whose name has for so many years been conspicuous 
in the course of our transactions with the Kaffirs—who was long considered 
as the most talented' and ene^fgetie of their chiefe-^and who for the last 
quarter of a centu^ has renderecf himself no less notorious for his 
treachery and ferocity, than for the evils he has (bocn the means of in¬ 
flicting on the eastern province. e 

As a penalty for their unprovoked aggression oivthe colony, and sudden 
attack on Grcihain’s Town in 1819, ahd as a sectjrity against the recur¬ 
rence of such repeated outrages, the Kaffirs were, tl^n expelled from that 
fe^e tract of country running betv?e6n the^ Kris'^Kamnut and Great 
Fish rivers, which, under the name of Neutral Territory,” or Ceddd 
District,” it was then decided should remain entirely s|noccapied, save by 
a few of our military poster However, a shmrt tunc adoption 

of this resolutira, and when the above |>laa had: hew duly carried into 
effect, government, actuated by that, ,^taken leniency and vacillating 
system of policy has so long n^^ed our conduct towards these 
savages, most unwisely permitted Maoofno, with his Gaika followers, to 
occupy 00 sufferance, and under the promise of good behaviour, the upper 
pBxt of the Kat River Valley, at a place situated a few miles to the north 
of Fort Beaufort, and witiiin the bounds of this ** Ceded District.” 

But Macomo’s promises were as binding as those of any other Kaffir; 
and his people soon commenced their usual system of plunder on the 
colony; moreover,'in a war ite waged with the Tambookies, he defeated 
and pursued some of that tribe across our border, and then committed 
such excesses, that he 'was, as a punishment, ordered to leave the Kat 
River Valley, and remove eastward with his followers, to the banks of the 
Chumie. 

This event htopened in 1829, when the colonial govei^ment, having 
thus partly rectified one gro^ error, immediately fell into another equally 
great, by establishing on the locality recently vacated by Macomo, a 
settiement of Hottciftots under missionary superiuterdeuce, which ill- 
advised measure—suggested, it is said, by Sir Andreas Stockensttroin, 
and encouraged by the spurious philanthropy of the day-^instead of 
proving a protection to the frontier, served'to congregate together §n its 
hordcTBdissolute and idle set of vagabonds,* who, under their meddling 
spintaal directors, were constantly in communication with the Kaffirs, 
fomented the discontent of the latter, encouraged them in nourishing 
the timsembraQce of maginary wrongs as to their expulsion from the 
Ceded District, but moK particularly from the Kat River, where the mis¬ 
sionary estaUishment, thus injudiciously located,'is allowed to have been 
one <0 the main causes wmch led to the d^trous I^r war of 


1884 and 1835. : . 

" This irruption maybe traced to the remissneSs of govemment>in allow- 
11 %“ a fa^dimin^|tite<ofthetoffitary f^ border; in fidlingtowatch 
atm ch^k the first (ff aggressm on jj^oidal subjects in Kaffir- 


• See C^'s «Caiee.of pp. 45,85 ; and Sir Henry Pottincer’s 

I®) 4^ Graham’s Town, im ito*. 184? ; also 

De^tch Ho. 17, where fee Ays, ‘'Iwiah I could here stop r^^g this ill- 
coaductodimdhith^ wermunderstood settiemmit, butitfi dot poarible lean 
do so with a pn^ regard to ^fuNic intemts, ^ my etSuInation and 
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land, and on colonial property within tho boundary; and also in neglect¬ 
ing to curb certain intriguing demagogues and muelueTOus partisans in 
the colony^ who, under the mask of ^lanth/opy, tampered with the igno¬ 
rant natiyes on the subject of their Inaginary wrongs, and thus preo^- 
tated them upon their own countrymen, the unoffending settle*.”* 

Sir Benjamin d’Urmn in his official letter to Lord June 

9, 1836, states in diflfct terms, that ^ the chief cause wKich led to this 
calamity was the injuAcious and dangerous tampering with the diseoa- 
tents 01 the Kaffirs, j/^Dr. Philip, of the London mission, and his subor-^ 
dinate partllans,’^ t^ether with the baneful doctrines propagated by a 
col<mial publication, edited by the relative and organ of the above-named 
reverend gentjemam" 

So much for Hottentot establishments under missionary superin¬ 
tendence I 

However, to return to Macomo, his expulsion from theKat River,backed 
by such incentives, was ever with hmi a theme of constant grievaneo and 
complaint; and when in 1833, for further misconduct, he was ordered to 
quit this side of the Chumie, his fury became unbounded, and he resolved 
on revenge, by carrying into effect the long meditated invasion of the 
whole eastern extent pf the colonial territory, purposing further, to pre¬ 
face the measure by inviting Colonel Somerset, the commandant of the 
frontier, to a personal interview, in which he was to have been treacher¬ 
ously massacred with all those who might have acaompanied him. 

“ This intended deed of treachery and blood had a peculiar aggrava¬ 
tion m the fact, that those chiefs who had projected it, Macomo and 
Tyalie, had*for many jears been treated with the greatest personal kind¬ 
ness by Colonel Somerset, had been frequently guests at his house for 
days together, md been almost domesticated in ms family, and had been 
in a thousand ways objects of his favour and munificence^*'! 

Colonel Somerset fortunately received timely intimation of this nefa¬ 
rious design, otherwise there is little doubt but that be would have shared 
the same fate as the father of the present Sir Andreas Stockenstroxn, 
who, in the war of 1812, was muidered in the Zuurcbeig mountains, 
during a conference held with these treacherous savages. 

An account of the sudden and unprovoked irruption on the colony,— 
which, under the direction of Macomo, and mthout any warning on his 
part, shortly afterwards ensued, and which led to the Kaffir war of 
1834—35,—would be here out ^ place; suffice it to say, that during its 
continuance this chief displayed in the manner of conducting his hostile 
operations an equal degree of ability, ferocity, and determination,-*^ 
which then acquired for him the reputation, he long afterwards retmned, 
of being the most skilful as well as the most dangerous of our xmxnei^us 
Kaffir enemies. 

On the conclusion of the war of 1835, and after the fruits of Sir Benja¬ 
min d’Urhan’s Isd^mpfen^ Colonel Smithes valour, had been scattered to 
the winds, in cmiseqnence of the adoption of an absurd system of policy, 
emanating froi^|;monazy misrepresentations, and colonial intrigue,—* 
Captaiiiy StocdcenstroiOt ^as established in the Importi^ 

. .. —.. .—- - I 

of tlOod Hope,” pp. 84,85. 

LordOIenelg, dated fithof JqXio» 
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g st of Lieutenant-Governor of the Eastern Pjovincet and intrusted witlr 
e direction of carrying into effect “the Stodcenstrom so 

called, as being supposed to liave or^nated chiefly from suggestions of 
his own* 

In ooi:y|^|l|n|e of acting on these suggestions, ^eater scope than ever 
•was givenlw^f Kaffirs ; not only was the tern ory lately annexed to 
tlA cdlony by Sir B^jamin d*tJrban, under tibe sWme of the Province of 
Adelaide, surrendered to them, the Mstrict which we had 

obtiuded in Idld, Bl:ewise in ‘Must add' was also 

^ven up ; the numerous forts and miHtaiy posts, wli^ at griat expend 
had been erected to maintain these conquests, were demolished, and 
am^^t others FcH Willshire, lately rebuilt at an expense of £0,000/. 

Stiu, in prosecution of our wretched policy ill South Africa,*—-as if 
deterniined to be oi^ consistent in inconsistency,—after thus admitting 
the clcumof the Kaf&s to the Ceded District, we gave them cause of dis¬ 
content by withholding that portion before adverted to, as located by the 
Hottentots in the valley of the Kat River. 

'This portion of territory is, from its situation and fertility, greatly 
prized by the Kaffirs; Macomo laid a particulm: stress on its restitution, 
as being the place of his birth, and where he had spent his early youth 
and manhood. SevertJ years afterwards, when Sir George Napier had a 
conference on the frontier with the Gaika chiefs, he continued to urge 
this as one of his g^atest grievances, and its non-redress is even said to 
have been amongst the many concomitant causes of the war of 1846. 

Whether to console himself for this supposed ill-usage, or in conse¬ 
quence of inheriting from his father Gaika a strong predilection for the 
bottle, Macomo, at the condusion of the war of 1835, took to excessive 
drinking, and, to indulge this propensity, he became a firequent visitor to 
Port Beaufort, l|ktbe canteen of which plq^e he was constantly to be 
seen in the most' disgusting state of intoxication, and in this condition he 
was often carried away insensible by his wives, some uf^whom always 
aecompanied him on bis bacchanalian expeditions. 

These continued excesses must have at last affected both the physical 
and intellectual powers of Macomo, and at the outbreak of the last war, 
he no longer showed himself the same energetic and active leader, who 
in 1834 beaded the congregated hordes of the Amakosse, across the 
colonial border. Enfeebled in body and mind, loathing those hostilities 
which prevented him from indul^ng in his favourite, and now to him 
indispensable recreation at Fort Beaufort, Macomo, after some pre- 
liminaxy negotiations, came to the head-quarters of our forces, then 
established at Btoek Drift, and finally surrendered himself, uncondi- 
tonally, on Ae lOtih of November, 1846. 


one of those sudden and extraordiuar}^^>fan8itii;us of inmate, so 
coimiDli ih the summer aeaaon of this part of Southern Afirio^, a day 
of sudi^faitense heat, used to say,—the mercury tan up to tite 

veiy top of the tent |^bs, Was ^succeeded by a xdght of rain, dUxi^g 
which the cold was so severe, that blankets, sheepskuis, and boat-cloaks 
were, under our canvass habitations, considered mo^ desirable bed- 
fellowv. The following mortiiU|^ still ^ntinued wet, faw, and uncom¬ 
fortable, and a small, drizzling rain, might have almost made us suppose 
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ourselves amidst the bleak highlands of ScoUaad instead of being 
denizens of “ Afric’cf burning clime.” 

Such was the unpropitious state of the elements at Block Drift, on 
the day of Macomo’s surrender, and I shall never forget the drenched 
and miserable appearance of the clilBf and lus party, as they awaited for 
instructions at the outer precincts of the camp. He had brought mih 
him his whole ** harem,” consisting of about a dozen wives, queens, or 
concubines, with no €£|d of little Macomos, his brother Ned,” a few 
attendants, and his pwate stud of horses. 

On visiting this ^Uey group, I found it huddled up in a dripping 
mass; Macomo, wailpped in a blanket, with an assegai in his hand, stood 
in the midst of his female domestic circle, who, seated on their scanty 
baggage of a few skins, mats, and calabashes, were endeavouring, whilst 
assiduously smoking out of short, gipsy pipes, to protect their own per¬ 
sons and those of their offspring-Aom the damp, by closely shrouding 
themselves in their ox-hide karosses, which now soak^ with rain, clung 
closely, and with the utmost pertinacity, to their shivering forms, whose 
outlines were thus fully developed. 

In Southern Africa, the ** tanner’s” opinion that there is ** nothing like 
leather,” appears fully to prevail; every thing here is coriaceous, from the 
Hottentot crackers” to the Kaffir inghubo,” or kaross, but at the same 
time it can easily bd imagined that nothing is more unpleasant to the 
wearer than a garment of this material, when thoroughly saturated 
with wet. ^ 

No time was lost in allotting quarters to these illustrious captives, who 
were forthwith installed in a sort of outhouse attached to^ the abode of 
Mr, Stretchj the former political resident at Block Drift, and which, in 
comparison to tbeir own confined and smoky huts, muSt have heed cobm- 
dered by them a princely residence. 

Desirous of basking as much as possible in the sunshine of royalty, I 
was frequently an Inma^ of Maconio’s new quarters, where a large well- 
filled brandy-fiask, some tobacco, and a few sixpences, always gained me a 
ready admittance. I thus soon became as it were domesticated in his 
family circle, and, by the assistance of the above bribes, was able to 
obtain sketches of the chief himself, and of most of his family, together 
with whatev^ imperfect information I occasionally gleaned through the 
unsatisfactory medium of an interpreter. 

A glass of brandy was always the price of a ten minutes’ sitting from 
Mdcomo, who, though apparently reduced to a state of idiotcy through 
drink j or, according to the opinion of some who well knew him of old, 
onl^ simulating that estate, was ever sufficiently on the “qui vive,” to 
insist on a bumper, regardless of the size of the goblet; but, whether 
really imbecile, or only for purposes of his own, feigning to be in that 
condition, ho certainly did not, at this period, answer the following descrip¬ 
tion of a late writer, who had an opportunity of seeing him undftr the 
very same roof, auspicious circumstances, when, in 1838, Sir 

tiroorge Napier, timn govi^or of the Cape, visited the eastern frontier; 
though even at Aiat time, Macomo was iniid to have been excessively 
addicted to drink.” 

, celebrated chieft, Hacomo jand Tyali, who took the most pra- 

luinenf part in the l<ite Kaffir war, ffined with us at Mr. Stretch’s, and 
behaved like gentlemen, seeming qmte accustomed to European habits. 
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and perfectly it t^eir ease* We had much conversation vrith them by 
meahs of an interpreter* They showed a quickness of repartee, and a 
tact and dexterity in conversation, which would have done credit to civi- 
li|^ men.”* < 

^ Great is the change which, since then, appears to have eome o'er the 
spirit of Hacoino ; for the only reply we oould now elicit to any question 
was: n&zelaV' a present, or ‘‘coulwdii” fuad ^kiolrfi,” tobacco and 
brandy; on which objects all his ideas appeared e^usively concentrated ; 
in fact, never could I have imagined a more complete picture of bru¬ 
talised barbarism^ than that presented by this ch^ and his “ domestic 
circle," in wUch there was certainly not a vestige be seen of aught 
^‘gentle" or royal. 

m person, Macomo is below the usual Kaffir height, but muscular, and 
powexfiiUy built, with a most forbidding expression of countenance, 
indicative of ferocity blended with subtlety and canning: he is 
of a.^ry daih hue, nearly^approaching to black; in short, altogether 
intich nunre xesentbling a Fingoe than the generalky of Kaffirs. ^ 

Divested—whilst in this domestic retirement^ and tmr^rounded by his 
amiable femily—of the psual attributes of bis rank, he no longer sported 
either his lecmiwd-skin kaross,f or my Lord Glenelg’e handsome gift— 
tibe gold-lacea d^lomatio suit of clothing; but now comfortably smoked 
his pipe and enjoyed his bottle, in the easiest imdres^ furnished by nature, 
or, at least, with no other garment save the noutchee.” Thus during 
the wet weather, which had lately set in, he usually passed his time, in a 
** dolce far niento” state, W the side Of a fire lit in the middle of the 
apartment, wljich £d#^s minfied his English visitors with siijoke, but 
append to hav^ noweet on Macomo’s visual organs or those of his 
sultanas tend numerous of^pring, '^hich latter crawled about in all direc¬ 
tions over the mud floor, naked, and with distended abdomens, like so 
many huge dark-colouied toads, nearly bursting from excessive repletion. 

The fact was, the poor wretches—men, women, and children—had 
apparently boon, ere Macomo’s surrender, in a state nearly approaching 
starvation, and now that they were supplied with as much commissariat 
beef as they could possibly devour, they knew not how far good “ digestion 
might wait on appetite,” and—paiticularly on the first day of their arrival 
—tore the bleedmg flesh—generally speaking scarcely warmed in the em¬ 
bers, and in some instances perfectly law,—with such hearty goodwill, as 
might hSbve caused the envy of many a satiated gounnana or “ bkzed” 
epicitre* in shoist, it would have been difficult to couceive that human 
nature here possibly approximated so neaily to the brute creation ; 
the very Sq&htS, li«:e the ravenous whelps of wolves, appeared to have an 
innate i^Ush for blood, and whilst these royal imps, in the fearful state of 
above alluded to, were disputing with hungry curs the posses- 
ifiofl df a fe^ morsels cast to them by their affiectionate parents, the 
followers outside the shed were equally busy with th^ mote disgostiug 
ofiy, which had been reacted icofn the regal conclusion of 

which the royal paws, the greasy fradne df^the feast, Twoukl 

Iff purified by ampWyfittibiiaiOf cow-dung I 


* From ” Bunbury’s at the Cape of Good Hoipe,” p. ^ 

W leopard-skill, is the nUtffe 
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The reader will ere this have, no doubt, entertained the wish to drop 
all further acquaintance with these specimens of African refinement, but 
1 cannot close the subject without saying a few words relative to the' sable 
queens, to whose transcendent charms 1 often paid homage in that 
courtly circle. I 

Beauteous Clinah| graceful I^omah! farming Gafitnafa! with 
soaae further halfiSc^ of frizz^-headed ^ster houries—*-woul<f tiiat 
1 could immortalise in song one tithe of your personal and mental p^eO- 
tions I y 

The facility wim which the huge mouthed Nomah could at a single 
sitting devour pounds of nearly raw beef, well seasoned with wood 
ashes, with which the gentle and meditative Ga&mah, through a little 
‘‘doudeen,*'converted into smoke aVell-fUIed pouch^f tobacco, or the 
graceful manner in wlxich the golden-coloured* ClfEah performed the 
most charitable offices on the woolly head-pieces of her sister queens, 
whilst with truly maternal solicitude imparting nourishment, over her 
shoulder, to the dark cherub securely strapped to her back; all these, and 
a thousand other touching instances of female grace, delicacy, and refine¬ 
ment on the part of these ebon queens of the great Macomo, would re¬ 
quire a far abler pen to award them the full justice they deserve; and 
were those attractions duly recorded according to their deserts, the long 
famed beauties of the courts of Charles II., and of Louis Quatorze, would 
sink into insignificance, and henceforward hide theis^diminislied heads I 
Neither shall I attempt to descant on the dazzling charms of the royal 
princesses, relate the conquests achieved in camp by the captivating 
Miss” Macomo, j* the number of hearts she seared with her piercing 
“ glances,” or the proofs of affection she could show, duly 'embodied in 
nazelahs,” and safely secured in the shape of drams, tobacco, and six¬ 
pences ; all this would be foreign to the subject, und shall, therefore, 
return to the hero of j^y ta^whose story now draws^ a close. 

Macomo after j iis ' than ever addfictedTo drmk ; 

he made several atteumta to teach his old haunts at Fort Beaufort, but 
being ever foiled in thede endeavours, the savage grew morose and 
sullen to a degree ; in his real or feigned insanity, gave way to uncon¬ 
trollable fits of fury, during which, he not only unmeroffully used blows 
and violence towards his wives and children, but is even said to have 
seized one of the latter by the legs, and dashed out its brains against the 
floor.J 

Terrified at the consequences of his ungovernable temper, and probably 
glad to escape from their tyrant, Macomo’s wives and attendants gradually 
deserted him, till at last having no one left on whom to vent rage, 
I have seen him mounted on his horse, filriously galloping about with 
the most frantic gestures, and probably in search of those who were thus 
absent without leave.’' ^At length ms conduct becoming so completely 

-TT---- 

^ The natural hUe of the^afiSr appears to bo a darkliroused bistre^ but it be¬ 
comes many shades lighter whan crossi^ wi^ the Hottentot or Griqua face. 

t Atnahkaia, the eldest daughter of the (Mef, was as complete a flirt, and as 
thorough a coquette as ever issaed from the most fashion^e **teminary fbr 
young ladies^** An officer of rssik used to be fnuch bantered on the suhj^ of 
** Miss Maccuno but he constantly avowed the attachment to* hCm pordy 
" platonic.” 

, t See “ United Service Magazine” for July, 1847, p. 390, 
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tiiat of a maniac, it was necessary to have placed und^r personal re¬ 
straint, and confined in Fort Armstrong, from whence he was subsequently 
' conveyed to Algoa Bay, which, I believe/fcontinues to thi ssday the scene 
of his reclusion.* 

The above outline of M’acomo's careefrand gene:^ character, founded 
chiefly on officii documents, is, 1 beftive, not the Jeast overdrawn; yet 
in the class of writers before aJluded'to,—*as bavin by false statements 
rd^pecting.thispart of .the world, so^lbng misled republic,—there are 
not wanting some who attempt to pldhate, if th^ cannot justify, the 
most sangumary acts of this ferocious barbarian. . ISacomo,” , 8 ays one 
of these veracious historians, ** is acknowledged by all who have been per- 
son^i^ aoquainted with him, to be a superior sense, talent, and 


integntyir*t a 
■W hen we find sroi 


»» 


we fipd s^h statements as these, .re^rding a man notorious for 
every orime by which humanity can be defiled,—backed by grave asser- 
tiomidf “ Pato becoming a convert tpjCMristianity,'* of ** Macomo doing 
his utmost to promote the same ca\!^ef * of European encroachment and 
oppTess,ion of the Kaffirs—it is no longer matter of surprise, that , the 
British government and British publia should have been so long blinded and 
kept in the dark as to the real state of our relations the native tribes of 
this part of the world 5 that the latter should hitheufo have been considered 
as ^*more sinned agrinst than sinning”—that the laws consequently 
enacted, insteed‘of having been framed for the protection of the colonist, 
were invariably in favour of the savage; that thus treated with a most 
mistaken leniency, a set of ruthless and treaeherons barbarians have always 
been countenanced and encouraged in their lawless depredations ott our 
territory, until one portion of 'its unfortuimte inhabitants have been driven 
in des^r to emigrate, en masscy across 'the border, whilst others have 
been irretrievably ruined—immense loss of life and pyc^rty has ensued, 
with the finale of a disastrous and inglorious war, Causing, a drain of 
nearly three millions on the exchequer of Great Britain J 

A brighter prospect, however, now dawns - on so valuable, though 
lon^-ne^Tected and lU^ed portion of the British dominions. Our pos¬ 
sessions an Sputiiem Africa are at present governed by a man, whose long 
cx^rience in this part of the world—combined with a thorough know- 
le<%eof the Kaffir character—of “philanthropic” misrepresentation, of 
missionf^ pretenrions, and colonial intrigue—added to his well-known 
activity a/Ud determination of purpose, fully quaUfy him for the difficult 
and—^unless Ws hafids be tied—the most beneficial changes may 
now not unreasonably be looked for in the state of the colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope, under the paternal) 'though firm and eneigetic rule 
of Sir Harry Smi^. 

* $mce the above was written, the lastimtto weiiave^ is his inter- 

view at Port Kl&abeth with Sir Harry wko, msiilieSwt^Ihe drunlmn lava^ 

to, crouch down hiin, placed his foot'i^n his <t£^' 

way in which I ..the enemies of the Queen of .Engl^tdr 'A:much, 



t 
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THE COURT AND TIMES OF JAMES THE FIRST.* 

t 

The most marked features of the times of James the First a^e the 
Romish plots and religious dissensions that sprun!' up -with the progress 
of yurltanism and tha frequent struggles of the British Parliament 
against the encroachx^nts of the royal prerogative ; but there are also 
events of a less promment character, which impart their peculiar stamp 
to the same time^ Such, more particularly, was the royal foible of 
favouritism, which gave its whole tone to the court, and materially in¬ 
fected the habits and manners of the people. Such are also the great 
episodes of the time, the gunpowder-plot, the romantic marriage of the 
Lady Arabella Stewart and William Seymour, the mysterious fate of Sir 
Thomas Overbury, the rivalry of the Scotch and English, and the fre¬ 
quent duels that resulted therefrom, the fate of the gallant Raleigh, 
the ignorance and superstitions of the day, the persecutions and uncon¬ 
stitutional interference of royalty with public and private concerns, and 
the masques and manners of a licentious court. 

Two bulky volumes of a kind of correspondence which took the place 
of newspapers in these days, could not fail to contain much interesting 
matter upon most of the leading topics of the day. For there were then 
professed writers of news, or “ Intelligencers,” as they were called, who 
were employed by ambassadors in foi’cign cohiitrles, and great men at 
home, to furnish them with a continual account of every event that 
came under their observation. Such a person appears to have been John 
Chamberlain, Esq., to whose correspondence Dr. Thomas Birch has been 
most indebted for his illustrations of the times of James the First, and 
whom the editor introduces to us as a gentleman and a scholar, who en¬ 
joyed the respect of some of the most eminent statesmen of this and the 
following reign, but evidently in reality the “ Intelligencer” of the 
celebrated diplomatist Sir Dudley Carleton. 

We are indebted for some interesting correspondence upon the subject of 
tlie double plot to alter the succession, in which the Lords Grey and Cob- 
ham, Sir Walter Raleigh, and Sir Griffin Markham were involved, upon 
the advent of the new king, to Lord Cecil, afterwards Earl of Salis¬ 
bury. Even upon the authority of these letters of the Secretary of 
State, and the implacable foe of Sir Walter Raleigh, there seems to 
have been very little ground for irapUcatlng that distinguished man in 
this conspiracy. 

Concerning Sir Walter Raleigh’s commitment, this hath been the ground,* 
First, he hatii been discontented in coftspcciu ever since the king came ; 

and yet, for those offices which are taken from him, the king gave him 300/. 
a year during his life, and forgave him a good arrearage of debt. Secondly, 
Ids inwardness, or rather his governing the Lord Cobham's spirit, made great 
suspicion that in tb»Se*tfc.'’^ons he had his part. Whereupon, being sent for 


• The Court and Times of James the First; illustrated by Authentic and 
Confidential Letters from various Public and Private Collections, Edited, with 
an Introduction and Notes, by the Author of “ Memoirs of Sophia Dorothea,” 
3tc. 2 vols. Heury Colburn. 
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before four or five of theconncil, and asked of some particulars, before he 
was sent to ptUon, he wrote a letter se(;;retly to the Lord Cobbam, advising him, 
if he were examined of aD]f*thIng, to stand peremptory, and not to be mraid ; 
for one witness could not condemn him. After which, the Lord Cobham being 
called in question, he did first Confess his own treasons as above said; and then 
did absolutely, before eleven councillors, accuse Raleigh to be privy to his 
Spanish course, with further addition and exclamatioK, that he bad never dealt 
herem but by bis own incessant provocation. Whereupon he (RaUigh) was 
committed to the Tower, where, though he was used^itli all humanity, lodged 
and attended as well as in his own house; yet one alernoon, whilst divers of 
us were in the Tower examining some of these prisoners, he attempted to 
liave murdered himself. Whereof when we were advei^scd, we came to him, 
and found him in some agony, seeming to be unable to endure his misfortunes, 
and protesting innocently with carelessness of life; and, in that humour, he 
had wounded himself under the right pap, but no way mortally, being, in truth, 
rather a cut than a stab, and now very well cured, both in body and mind. 

The main accusation, that of Lord Cobham, was subsequently with¬ 
drawn, in the most emphatic language. The curious scene enacted at 
the simulated execution of Grey, Cobham, and Markham, preceded, how¬ 
ever, by a real tragedy, is well told in a letter of Sir Dudley Carleton’s, 
but is too much matter of history to be referred to here. 

Such details as relate to the gutipowder plot, are chiefly contained in 
letters of Sir Edward Hoby. This gentleman remarks upon the capture 
of the conspirators at Lyttleton’s house in Worcestershire, One thing is 
very worthy ofnote^that as these men would have wrought by powder, so 
by their own powder, which was casually set on fire at Lyttlcton's house, 
they were much distressed ; otherwise, it is thought, that the sheriff had 
not so easily come by them.” 

The secret marriage of the Lady Arabella Stewart and of William 
Seymour, son of Lord Beauchamp, view it as we will, could not but have 
been disagreeable to the king. The Lady Arabella was, like James L, 
descended from Margaret, the daughter of Henry VIL, she had also been 
chief mourner at the funeral of Elizsdieth. William Seymour also 

? ossessed claims to the crown as a descendant of Mary the sister of the 
^rincess Margaret. The marriage, however, appears to have been one 
of affection, without arriere pens^Cy the persecution that it entailed was 
as severe as it was unjust and uncalled for, and the stolen interviews of 
the unfortunate young couple lend an interest to the event, which the 
subsequent conduct of Seymour scarcely justifies. Sir Dudley Carletoii 
writes like a heartless courtier when he says, “ 1 cannot get out of parlia¬ 
ment affmrs, eke 1 should tell you some news of a secret marriage l^twixt 
my Lord Beauchamp’s younger son and the Lady Arabella, for which 
• the poor gentleman doth penance in the tower, and the lady’s hot blood, 
that could not live without a husband, must be cooled in some remote 
jdace in the country.” 

We have the first mention of Sir Thomas Overbury’s having fallen 
into disgrace, for having ventured to remonstratejadth the favourite (L^rd 
Rochester,) respecting ms intimacy with the C^imt^rof Essex in a letter 
of the Rev. Thomas Lorkins, to Sir Thomas Puckering, Bart., dated 
June 24, 1613. The next intimation from the same hand, bearing date 
August 29th of the same year is to the effect, that “ Sir lliomas Over- 
bury^like to run a short course, being sick unto death* The lieutenant of 
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the Tovrer, and the physicians that were there about him have subscribed 
their hands, that they hold him a man past all recovery/' 

Sir Thomas Overbury, it is well known, died the day before the divorce 
of the Earl and Countess of Essex was pronounced (Sept. 24, 1613) and 
in less than two months, Robert Carr having been created in the interim, 
Earl of Somerset, m^ed the divorced l^y, who it .is related iippu- 
dently appeared at the^ nuptials with her hair flowing to her waisfy the 
custom of a virgin britU, Upon this subject we have only the following 
short notice in a lettowfrom John Chamberlain to Mrs. Alice Carletcn, 
which also contains an allusion to the bride's hair. 

The marriage was upon Sunday, without any such bravery as was looked 
for. Only some of his followers bestowed cash upon themselves, the rest ex¬ 
ceeded not, either in number or expenses. She was married in her hair, and 
led to the chapel by her bridemen, a Duke of Saxony that is here, and the 
Earl of Northampton, her great uncle. The Dean of Westminster preached, 
and bestowed a great deal of commendation on the young conple, on the 
Countess of Salisbury, and on the Mother Vine, as he termed her, tlie Countess 
of SuiFolk. The dean of the chapel coupled them, which fell out strangely 
the same man sliould marry the same person, in the same place, upon the self¬ 
same day, (after six or seven years, I know not whether) the former party yet 
living. All the difference was, that the king gave her away the last time, and 
now her father. The king and queen were both present, and tasted wafers 
and hippocrass, as at ordinaiy weddings; I hear little or no commendation of 
the masque made by the lords that night, either for device or dancing, only it 
was rich and costly. The masquers were the Duke of Lennox, the Earls of 
Pembroke, Montgomery, Dorset and Salisbury, the Lord vValden with his three 
brethren. Sir Thomas, IJenry, and Sir Charles Howard; Lord Scroope, Lord 
North, and Lord Hay. The next day, the king, prince, bridegroom, and others, 
at the ring, and yesterday there was a medley mask of five English and five 
Scots which are called the high dancers, amongst whom Sergeant Boyd, one 
Abercromby, and Auchtunouty, that was at Padua and Venice, are esteemed 
tlie most principal and lofty, but how it succeeded I know not. 


Speaking of the discover)^ of Sir Thomas Overbury’s murder, Sir 
Sinionds D^Ewes tn his autobiography says :— 

It came first to light by a strange accident of Sir Ralph Winwood, knight, 
and one of the secretaries of state, his dining with Sir Gervase Elwise, lieu¬ 
tenant of the Tower, at a great man’s table, the Earl of Shrewsbuiy’s, not far 
from Whitehall. For that great man commending the same Sir Gervase to 
Sir Ralph Winwood, as a person, in respect of his many good qualities, very 
worthy of his acquaintance. Sir Ralph answered him, that he should willingly 
embrace his acquaintance, but that he could first wish he had cleared himself 
of a foul suspicion the world generally conceived of him, toucliing the death 
of Sir Thomas Overbury. As soon as Sir Gervase heard this, being very am¬ 
bitious of the secretary’s friendship, he took ocjusion to enter into private con¬ 
ference with him, and therein to excuse himselt to have been forced to connive 
at the said murder, with much abhorring of it; he confessed the whole circum¬ 
stances of the execution of it in general, and the instruments to have been set 
on work by Robert, Earl of Somerset, and his wife. 

Sir Ralph Winwo^Jnving gained the true discovery of this bloody practice 
from one of the actors, beyond his expectation, parted from the lieutenant of 
tlie Tower In a very familiar and friendly manner, as if he had received good 
satisfaction by the excuse he had formed for himself, but soon after acquainted 
the king’s majesty with it, who having at that time fixed his eyes upon the de¬ 
licate personage and features of Mr. George Villiers, he was the more easily 
induced to suffer the Earl of Somerset to be removed from his court 
scnce to the Tower of Lopdon. * 
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Ail tbe circumstances of the case, indeed, tend to prove that this was 
no discovery, but a charge purposely got up agunst the favourite, for as 
Losely remarks, ^^Klng James was wearye of him. BuokJnghame had 
supplied his place.” The eiuemies of Somerset had pl^ed off George 
Villiers against him with success, while.Somerset had on his own part not 
only contrived to excite the enmity off his less fortunate fellow courtiers, 
but it is evident, from a letter lately published (HalUwell, Letters of 
Kings of England,’* vol. 2, p. 126), that he had^. by his conduct for some 
time tried the patience of his inconstant master, t 

It was made to appear on this trial that Lady Essex had used sorcery 
to estrange the affections of her husband, and to gain those of Rochester. 
There is an allusion to this in a letter of Mr. John Castles to Mr. James 


Miller at Southampton (November, 1615), wherein the writer says,— 

I have sent you two letters of the countess's, urged at Turner’s (Mrs. 
Turner who procured the poison) arraignment. You will see by them, how 
abusively her lust wronged those great judgements that spake for her separa¬ 
tion from that noble Essex, upon whom she practised ma^m maleficam. If 
Cornelius Agrippa were again to compile his book “ De Beneficiis,” I doubt 
not but he might have from her magicians such arcana to increase and recom¬ 
mend it, that Bohemian ladies would more value him than to suffer him, as 
they did, to die like a poor beggarly knave. 


The progress to distinction of the new favourite Was not always smooth. 
The Intelligencer,” writes to Sir Dudley Carleton by date of April 
20th, 1616. 

1 

Sir George Villiers hath been crazy of late, not without suspicion of tlie 
small pox, wliich, if it had fallen out, achmi erat de amicititu But it proves 
otherwise, and we say there is much casting about how to make him a great 
man, arid that he shall be now made of the garter, but non credo. ■ His great friend 
and favourite, Sir John Grimes, a known courtier, died about a fortnight since, 
and was solemnly buried in the night at Westminster, with better than 200 
torches; the Duke of Lennox, the Lord Fenton, the Lord of Rothsay, and •* 
all the grand Scottish men accompanying him ; in an apish imitation whereof, 
as it was suggested, certain .rude knaves thereabout buried a dog with great 
solemnity in Tothill Fields, by night, with good store of links, which was so 
heavily taken, that divers of them have been whipped by order from the council, 
tliongh, upon examination, the matter proved not so much in derogation of 
the Scots, seeing some of them were found to be ring-leaders in that foolery. 

It is not a little singular that frequent reference to the occasional 
craziness of the new favourite occur in this correspondence, and coming 
also from divers sources, would show that there must have been some 
grounds for the imputation. Already, in December of first year's favou¬ 
ritism, the “ Intelligencer** writes, 

There is a sourd bnut^ as irthe blazing star (then Lord Viscount Villiers), 
at last were towards an eclipse, and that there is some glimpse or spark¬ 
ling of a less comet of the Lord of Montgomery’s lighting. There hath been, 
of late, both big words and looks from him and the Lord Hay towards the 
present favourite, which is taken for ominous, and, witjial, he hath been crazy 
ever since he went to Newmarket. ^ ^ 


The wish was here, however, father to the thought. The Intel¬ 
ligencer” was mistaken. 

Letters of John Chamberlain and of the Rev. Thomas Lorhin, record at 
length the great features of Sir Walter Raleigh's death. As is the case 
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with regard to what Nelson sdd at Trafalgar, and Wellington at Wa¬ 
terloo, no two authorities agree as to the precise words uttered by the 
unfortunate man previous to laying his head upon the block. ** When 
the hangman,’* says Mr. Chamberlain, asked his forgiveness, he desired 
to see the axe; and feeling the edge, he said, that was a sharp medicine, 
to cure him of all his di^ases and miseries.” 

“They then cleared the scaflFold,” the Rpv. T. Lorkin relates, “which 
being done, he takes up the axe and feels the edge, and finding it sharp 
for the purpose, ‘ This is^that/ saith he, * that will cure all sorrows,* so 
hissing it, laid it down again.” 

It is needless to enter here upon such matter as bears upon the long 
controverted question as to Raleigh’s guilt or *innocence. The editor is 
strongly in favour of the latter. Certain it is, that his accuser, Stukeley, 
was at the time generally looked upon with ill favour, 

Stukeley, (says the Rev. T, Lorkin) notwithstanding, hath been at co\irt 
since, offering to his majesty by way of liis own justification, to take the sacra¬ 
ment upon it, that what he laid to Sir Walter Raleigh’s charge was true ; and 
to produce two other witnesses, free from all exception, that wofilddothc like. 
“ Wh)', then,” replied his majesty, “ the more malicious he to utter those 
speeches at his death,'* But Sir Thomas' Badger, who stood by and heard it, 
** Let the king,” said he, “take ofFStukelc^^’s head, as he hath done the others, 
and let him at his death* take the sacrament, and his oath upon it, and Til 
believe it; but otherwise I shall credit Sir VValter Raleigh’s bare affirmative 
before a thousand of his oaths.” And it is strange to see how every man at 
court declines that Stukcley’s company as treacherous. ^ 

It is not a little remarkable that this very Stukeley (Sir Lewis) was 
committed close prisoner to the gatehouse, in little more than two months 
after Sir Walter Raleigh’s execution “ for clipping of gold.” 

He had received out of the exchequer, some week before, 500/. in recompense 
for the service he had done in the business of Sir Walter Raleigh ; and began, 
as is said, to exercise tlie trade upon that ill-gotten money—tlie price of blood. 
The manner of the discovery was strange, if my occasions would suffer me to 
relate tlie particulars/ Upon examination, he endeavoured to avoid it from 
himself, by casting the burthen either upon tiis son, or man. The former plays 
least in sight, and cannot be found. The servant was committed to the 
Marslialsea, wdio, understanding, as they say, tliat his master would shift over 
the business to him, is willing to set the saddle on the right horse^ and accuses 
his master. 

This was indeed an# era of executions. Bold spirits kept ever and 
anon declaiming against the usurpation of the royal prerogative with 
ominous frequency and audacity, and that notwithstanding that torture, 
“by express command of the king,” and death not uncommonly brought 
about by his majesty’s influence over thejudges, wore employed to silence 
them. Such were the cases of young Owen, of the family of that name 
at Godston, Oxfordshire, and of Qgilvie, executed at Glasgow for traitor¬ 
ous speeches. Nor were these the only subjects for capital punishment. 

In March 1612, Legat the Arian, was burnt in Smithfield, very early, 
“he said little, but died obstinately.** “There was another fanatical 
felon,’* says the same authority, John Chamberlain, “condemned for 
blasphemous heresies, and sent down to Lichfield where he was to be 
burnt as on Friday last, if he have not recanted.” 

What a picture of the state of society during this dissolute reign does 
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not the fbllowiog extract from a letter dso of John Chamberlun’s, dated 
July 6th, 1616, afford? 

There was a semiiiaiy priest hanged at TVbnm on Monday that was banished 
before, and being taken »again offered to break prison. That morning 
early there was a joiner’s wife burnt in Smithdeld for killing her husband. If 
the case were no otherwise than 1 can learn it, she had summumjus; for her 
husband having brawled and beaten her, she took^ up a chisel, or some such 
other instrument, and flung at him, which cut him into the belly, whereof he 
died. Another desperate woman coming from he^" execution, cut her child’s 
throat, alleging no other reason for it but that she doubted she should not have 
means to keep it. The same day likewise, another^ woman poisoned her hus¬ 
band, about Aldgate. And divers suchlike foul acts are committed daily, 
which are ill signs of a very depraved age, and that judgments hang over us. 

The superstition that mingles itself with this evidence of a depraved 
state of society is also characteristic of the age. In February^ 1623, the 
tides exhibited a rare phenomenon having, it is reported, ebbed and flowed 
thrice in twelve hours. “ But the greatest wonder,” adds the “ Intel¬ 
ligencer,” ** vpas that it continued so two or three days, which I have not 
known or heard of before. It breeds much talk among the vulgar, and even 
at court, it is said that some that were noted not to be superstitious are 
somewhat appalled at it.” But by far the most remarkable instance 
happened to the king’s own person. It is related in a letter of the Rev. 
T. Lorkin to Sir Thomas Puckering, Bart., bearing date May 4, 1619, 
as follows:— 

The last week, there met the king in Theobald’s Park a gentlemanlike fellow, 
one that had been a soldier, and exercised some command in the wars, who 
saluted his majesty with a “ Stand, 0 King ! 1 have a message to deliver from 
God!” Ilis pretended message was this in eflect;—“ Thus saith the Lord, have 
1 not brought thee out of the land of famine and danger into a land of plenty 
and abundance ? Oughtestthou not therefore to have judged my people with 
righteous judgment? But thou hast perverted justice and not relieved the 
oppressed. Therefore unless thou repent, God hath sent the kingdom from 
tnee, and thy posterity after ihee^^ 

If the man was not a prophet,” the editor remarks, ^‘his assumption 
of the character was singularly perfect.” The unconsti|;utional acts of the 
monarch, his frequent encroachments, upon the rights and privileges of 
parliament and interference with the liberty of the subject, might well 
by that time have awakened a spirit of mistrust and suspicion which in a 
mind tinged with a natural love of the marvellous, must have lent much im¬ 
portance to so small an incident. We find in this lengthy correspondence 
many instances illustrative of the aforesaid state of things. What should 
we think in the present day of the king’s brewera being sent to prison 
because they would not serve the king without money, his majesty being 
in their debt 16,000/, an enormous sum for the time, and what is worse, 
when the said brewers attempted by law to remove themselves, and to 
try their case, there came a mandate from the king whereby it became a 
matter of state, and out of the compass of law,. What also should we 
think if so dangerous a precedent as sending^ a privy seal to one Roberts of 
Truro, Cornwtdl, for 20,000/., with intimation that whereas, by law, the 
ting could seize on sdi gotten by usurous courses, he was of his clemency 
content to borrow this sum without interest 1 
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King James being impressed with the most sovereign idea of tingly 
power^ was constantly at issue with his parliament. The latter not onl^ 
began in this reign to reform itself, but also to oppose the king in his 
exercise of his supposed prerogative ia*making any use he pleased of the 
lives and properties of his subjects. The committal of four unruly 
members to the Tower onJ.y produced a pasquinade. 

The council, in committing four. 

Sent eighj members to the Tower : 

Ifoskyns by fits merry and sad ; 

* Dr. Sharpe soberly mad ; 

Sir Charles Cornwallis carelessly precise; 

Sir Walter Chute ignorantly wise. 

But the fitful dissolutions of the house paved the way to important results 
to the successor of James I. to the crown. 

The dissolute, unprincipled, and intemperate character (generally) of 
the higher classes, naturally also, influenced the lower classes of society. 
Ben Jonson’s Court Masques were more harmless than refined ; but the 
court ladies, all painted so exactly alike, and with their hair frizzled and 
powdered, so that one could not be told from the other, were not remark¬ 
able either for their prudery, or their prudence. In a letter of J, Cham¬ 
berlain's, dated Februarji 12, 1620, the writer says, 

Our pulpits ring continually of the insolence and imprudence of women ; 
and to help forward, the players have likewise taken them to task ; and so to 
the ballads and ballad-singers; so that they can come nowhere but their ears 
tingle. And, if all this will not serve, the king threatens to fall upon their 
husbands, parents, or friends, that have, or should have power over them, and 
make them pay for it. 

Nor were the gentry faultless in their conduct towards the ladies. We 
see an example of it in this very con*espondence, wherein, under date of 
March 6, 1619, J. Chamborlaiq says, in coarse, ill-natured language, 

The Lord Sheffield, in a doting humour, hath married a young Scottish 
wench, daughter of one Sir William Urwin, that was a kind of dancing 
schoolmaster to Prince Henrjr.” 

Now this Sir William Irwin was a gentleman-usher of the privy cham¬ 
ber, instead of dancing-master, and the Rev. Thomas Lorkin says of 
the same marriage, My Lord Sheffield, upon Thursday fortnight last, 
married a fair young gentlewoman of some sixteen years of age, Sir Wil¬ 
liam Irwin’s daughter, and is (for the country’s sake, I suppose) highly 
applauded by the king for his choice.” 

This jealousy of the Scots and English not only led to constant cabal 
and detraction, but also to sanguinary contests, the frequency of which 
attracted a good deal of attention. Among the most remarkable of these 
duels was that fought betwixt Sir Edward Sackville and the Lord Bruce, 
of Kinloss, betwixt Antwerp and Lille, which, in another age, formed a 
suWeet for the pen of Sir Richard Steele {Guardian^ Nos. 129 and 133), 
and which has been still more recently illustrated by Lord Stowell (“ Ar- 
chaeologia,” vol. xx.) Such, also, was another duel thus narrated by Sir 
Dudley Carleton. 

There was, a fortnight since, near Salisbury, a desperate combat betwixt 
Douglas, the master of the king’s horse, and Lee, brother to the Avenor, who 
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b^n their quarrel at Windsor. Douglas was left dead in the field, with three 
hurts, and was buried three days after in Salisbury Church, with a kind of 
solemnity at which the duke, the Scottish lords, and all other, Scot and lot, 
were present; Lee was hur^t in four places, but lives, and is like to escape. 
He is not much followed by the Scots, because they hold there was fair play 
between them. The younger Douglas has his brother's place, which dotli 
somewhat help to appease the quarrel. ^ 

A more murderous fight took place in the Palatines Court, the details 
of which are ^ven by the Rev. T. Lorkin. « 

For news, that which is of chiefest moment is this. There hath lately hap¬ 
pened in the Palatine’s Court, a strange quarrel between the English and Scots, 
and that in this manner and upon this occasion. Sir Andrew Keigh, a Scots¬ 
man, that is in some office about the Palatine, happening, one day to contest 
with my Lady Harrington upon some point in her grace's presence [he pro¬ 
ceeded] to that insolency at the length, as he gave her the lie; and not content 
therewith (to verify that of the orator, “ qui vcrecundice fines semel transierit^ 
eum bent et graviitr oportet esse impudentevit') fell to debase my lord likewise 
with base and opprobrious speeches. Mr. Bushel!, who, as 1 understand, was 
the only man of all my lord's followers that was then present, finding Keigh not 
long after in a fit place for that purpose, offered him the combat in defence of 
his lord's and lady's honour; and as both were ready to draw, another Scots¬ 
man, who was in Keigh’s company, interposed himself, and suffered not them 
to proceed tliere any further. Being thus parted, m^ Lord Harrington sent for 
Mr. Bushell to his chamber (whether to wish liim to be quiet, or for what 
other occasion I know not). In the mean time this Keigh [at the] head of four 
or five Scotsmen nrore, himself being provided, besides his sword, with a square 
bastinado and a dagger, the rest witii the [sword] only, lies in wait to set upon 
Mr. Bushell at his return; [who, as he was] coming from my lord, and not 
dreaming of any such enterprise, and going to put his foot in his stirrup to 
mount up upon his horse, for roy lord’s [lodging and his] were far asunder), lo 1 
Keigh steps forth, striking him, [and with the] bastinado fells him ; yet pre¬ 
sently he recovered himself, and offering to rise, received a second blow upon 
the head, and was felled a second time. Notwithstanding all this, he recovered 
himself again, and drew out his sword in his own defence, being all alone; 
when all the rest laid about him with their swords, a^d, being five to one, 
wounded him very grievously, as haying run him through the body, and into 
divers parts no less than twelve times. During this conflict, Mr. Gray, another 
of my lord’s gentlemen, coming forth, received a thrust in the hand, but not with¬ 
out leaving some of the marks likewise upon them. * After that came her grace’s 
coachman, and took part with Mr. Gray (for Mr, Bushell was now left for dead), 
and hurt twer or three of the Scots; who, not daring to abide to fight any longer, 
partly for fear of others that might come in, and partly for that they supposed 
their chief enemy either dead or not likely to live, presently quitted the place 
and betook themselves to flight. But there was suddenly way made after them, 
and they all brought back again. Sir Andrew Keigh was confined to his cham¬ 
ber under a sure guard, the rest committed to the ordinary prison; and a mes* 
senger presently ^patched over into England to understand his majesty’s plea¬ 
sure touching this sulyect; who has scarcely as yet received the news thereof. 
Mr. Bushell nevertheless is yet living, and not without hope of recovery. 

This part-taking of numbers of English and Scots, when a quarrel 
took place between two, was by no meanv an uncommon thing. John 
Chamberlain relates (March 11, 1611), that there had been a great race 
or running at Croydon, where, by occasion of foul play, or foul words, 
one Ramsey, a Soottishman, struck the Earl of Montgomery with his 
riding-rod. Whereupon the whole company was ready to go together by 
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the eaiSy and like enough to have made it a national quarrel. But, for 
want of weapons it was pacified. Even the notorious Moll Cutpurse was 
a duellist, if we are to believe Mr. Chamberlain. ^ 

And this last Sunday, Moll Cutpurse, a notorious baggage, that used to go 
in man’s apparel, and challenged the field of divers gallants, was brought to 
the same place, where she wept bitterly, and seemed very penitent; but it is 
since doubted she was maudlin drunk, being discovered to have tippled three 
quarts of sack before she came to her penance. She had the daintiest preacher, 
or ghostly father, that ever I saw in the pulpit, one Radcliffe, of Brazennose 
in Oxford, a likelier man to have led the revels in some inn of court, than to 
be where he was. But the best is, he did extreme badly, and so wearied the 
audience that the best part went away, and the rest tarried rather to hear Moll 
Cutpurse than him. 

It is not surprising that with such examples before them, the appren¬ 
tices of London should, also, have taken to fighting. The great objects 
of their hostility appear to have been the Spaniards, and the Rev, Joseph 
Mead thus relates an illustration of the length to which this feeling was 
carried. 

Three ’prentices standing before their master’s door in Fenchurcli Street, 
it chanced the Spanish ambassador came by in his litter, whereupon one of the 
’prentices said to the other, Sirrah, knovvest thou wliat goes there?” Quoth 
the first, There goeth tli^ devil in a dung-cart;” which beii»g repeated, and a 
laugh rising thereupon amongst them, one of the ambassador’s company per¬ 
ceiving it, said to the second’prentice. “ Sir, you simll see bridewell ere long 
for your mirth.” “What!” quoth the third," “ shall we go to bridewell for 
such a dog as thou?” and tlierewitli gave him a box on the ear, and struck up 
his heels. Complaint liereof tame, ere long, to the mayor, and the matter 
being examined, though the mayor, as some t-ay, would have been glad they 
could liave excused themselves; but their scntei;ce was to he whipped from 
Aldgate through London, wiiich on Wednesday, the former week, be^an to 
be performed. They were tied to a cart’s tail and whipped. A^t the lirst, it 
was not much known what the fault was; but it being soon learned, and 
notice given, when tliey came to Temple liir there wore about ilOO of all sorts 
made the rescue, took them from the cart, and heal themarsharsmen sore ; and 
happy it was thought to be that there was little or no resistance made, for ttiere 
weresaia to be coming up Fetter Lane and Faul’s Chain the best part of 1000 
who, seeing tlic rescue already made, dispersed themselves again. Hereupon 
it is said, that the ambassador sends to tiie lord mayor to know what the 
government of the city was, and how a man should have remedy that was 
injured. To whom tlie lord mayor answered angrily, that he wiis not to give 
an account to him of the city government. Hereupon Gondomar intended to 
complain to the king, at Theobald’s, of the mayor and the city, but was better 
advised by a Catholic English gentleman to complain only of those who did 
the injury, lest otherwise things migiit so fall out, that be might deprive him¬ 
self of the opportunity of residence within the city. But, as soon as the 
notice of these came to the king, which was on Thursday, he presently takes 
post from Theobald’s, and arrived at London m the evening. 

It happened, in the whipping time, that a brewer had offended either in 
word or deed, who therefore was to bo whipped on Friday morning; but the 
expectation being great, there came command from the council, when he was 
tied to ihecari’s tad, to take him away, and suspend tlie execution ; and pre¬ 
sently there was news tliat Lus majesty was coming to the Guildhall; whither, 
when he was come, he made a long speech, and threatened to put a garrison 
into the city, and make them muitunin them, if there were no better rule kept, 
and take away their charter and sword, &c. ; but concluded toward the end 
more fairly, if these things mighg^e amended hereafter. So, upon Saturday, 
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the brewer was whipped, with the sheriffs of London and 100 halberdiers at¬ 
tending the cart; every constable in his precinct, and a strong watch in every 
precinct, and every householder standing at his door with a halbert: the 
which continued unnl three o’clock the next morning. 

On Sunday comes forth'a terrible and strict proclamation. In this pro¬ 
clamation, as 1 understand it, the city government is much taxed ; and it is 
strictly commanded that no man, so much as by countenance or look, abuse or 
express any irreverence for strangers, especially to ambassadors and their fol¬ 
lowers. Wljosoever looks on, unless he presently apprehends the offender, 
and draws him to justice, shall be punished as deeply as if he had offended. 
His majesty will require every misdemeanor in this kind at the hands of every 
alderman in his ward, and not take disability or ignorance as an excuse. 

While the proclamation was reading, a gentleman in the crowd trod upon a 
Spaniard’s foot, who took him a box on the ear. He asking what reason he 
had for it, he gave him another, and the gentleman took both patiently. This 
I saw just now in a letter. 

A letter of Dr. Meddus’s, dated April 6, 1621, says, “One of the 
three whipt prentices is dead, as is generally here affirmed by those who 
have been at London ; but thought not so much through the severity of 
whipping, as the indiscretion of the executioner, who, meaning to favour 
him, by the speedy running of the cart, is said, to have tied him too near 
it, so that he got some blows upon the breast.” And the doctor adds, 

They talk, also, this week that there had been a Spaniard beaten in the 
Exchange, for drawing upon and misusing some gentlemen, who, when 
they had done it, slipped away in the crowd, and arc not known.^' 

This is not ver^ feelingly related, and the physicians, indeed, generally 
appear to have been as ignorant in the time of James I. as they were 
worldly. Speaking of the death of Prince Henry, Mr. Chainbcrlaiii 
says, “ The extremity of the disease seemed to lie iii his head, for remedy 
whereof they shaved him, and applied warm cocks and pigeons newly 
killed, but with no success!” When such scientific treatment failed, the 
doctors used to vary it by prayer; wliich unorthodox proceeding, how¬ 
ever, did not fall to bring them into collision with the clergy. 

The Earl of Bedford hunting in a nark of his own, by the full of his horse 
was thrown against a tree, and so oruised, that the report went that he was 
dead, and it is doubted yet that he is in danger, for that his skull Js said to be 
cracked. His lady, who should have gone to the spa but for lack of mon.'^y, 
shows herself again in court, though in her sickness she in a manner vowed 
never to come tliere; but she verifies the proverb. Nemo ex morbo melior. 
Marry, she is somewhat reformed in her attire, and forbears painting, which, they 
say, makes her look somewhat strangely among so many wizards, which, together 
with their frizzled, powdered hair, makes them look all alike, so that you can 
scarcely know one from another at the first view. Dr. Burgess, who is termed 
physician, was much about her in her sickness, and did her more good with his 
spiritual counsel than with natural physic ; and his manner of praying was so 
well liked by Monsieur Mayerne, or Turquet, that, thinking to do him a plea¬ 
sure, he commended him to the king, who was so moved that he should dog¬ 
matise (as he called it) in his court, that he commanded the archbishop to look 
to it; who, sending for him, used him somewhat roughly, and enjoined him not 
to practise within ten miles of London. c 

Anne of Denmark placed most faith in the receipts of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and would, on that account, have saved his life, had it been in 
her power. 

Prince Charles, it is well known, proce|^ed to Spain in company with 
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the Duke of Buckingham to urge his suit personally with the Infanta 
Donna Maria. There is a curious anecdote in a letter to the Rev. Joseph 
Mead, in reference to the manner in which the young prince was "treated 
at the Spanish court. ^ 

^ The prince, whilst he was in Spain, was so well entertained by the king and 
his confessor, that they both called him heretic to his face, which he bravely 
disproved, and being grarfted to see a church in Madrid, though he entered 
bareheaded, yet, because he would not bow down to the host, wliere they said 
Christ was, they forced him again out of the church, and if he had made the 
lesser haste back, they would liave thrust him out by head and shoulders. This, 
and much more the prince told Dean White on Sunday night, as he since 
told me. 

No wonder that the sueing did not come to a satisfactory conclusion! 
We must terminate oar notice of this interesting work with a little bit of 
court scandal, in reference to the Countess of Buckingham. It is con¬ 
tained ill a letter of the Rev. Joseph Meads to Sir Martin Stutevillc, and 
bears date June 8, 1622. 

I doubt not bwt you have heard that the Countess of Buckingham was banished 
the court, and that for her professed popery. But it was not directly so, 
nor for that cause; at least, not only, f’or she is not banished, but still stays 
there till the progress, and then to take occasion to go into the country, and 
return no more. The cjiief reason is said to be this : when the emperors 
amlnissador was departing, the king, meaning to bestow some jewel upon him, 
caused one to be fetched. A chain of Queen Anne’s, of 3000A value, was 
brought him ; but refusing to bestow it, being a woman’s chain, and of that 
value, upon him, and saying wherein had he deserved so much at his hands? 
Another, of lesser worth, was brought, and pleased him. Tlien some question 
being made, what slmll be done with the chain, the prince told his majesty, 
that neither of them both had yet bestowed any thing upon the Duchess of 
Lenox since she was married. If his majesty would dispose of it-in that way, 
himself would be the carrier, to present it in his majesty’s name ; and so should 
they have both thanks. The king assented ; the prince carried it, and put it 
about her neck, which was taken by all for an extraordinary and unusual 
honour done unto hyr. Whidi so grieved the countess, that such an honour 
should be done unto any hut herself, and that a thing of that value and quality 
should miss lier hands, that the next day she took upon her, in tlie king’s 
name, to send for the chain again, pretending some use thereof; and that it 
should be requited with as good a thing. The messenger, who went in the 
king’s name, and not in her’s, being sounded by the amazed dnchc'^s, at last 
confessed he was sent by the countess, who had it from his majesty ; where¬ 
upon the duchess bade lum tell the countess that she would not so much dis¬ 
honour the prince who brought it, to suffer it to be carried back by any hand 
but his or her own ; for, if his majesty would have it she would carry it her¬ 
self, which the next day she performed, desiring to know wherein she had 
offended his majesty. The king, understanding the business, swore he was 
abused ; and the prince told him that he took it for so great,an affront on her 
part, that he would leave the court if she staid in it: with no small expression 
of indignation. My author for this was Sir William Bounscr, of Uppingham. 
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Chapter XXIII. 

There is uotbing that helps to make acquaintance among the reserved 
inhabitants of this country so readily as eating and drinking together. 
The remark is not particularly novel, but it is a just and illustrative one ; 
and what is the use of a proverb if it cannot be quoted occasionally ? 
With tlic French an acquaintance may be made with ii pinch of snufF; 
with the Germans over a pipe of tobacco; with the Dutch by paying 
money; and, to come nearer home, with the Scotch by being from the 
same country ; and with the Rush by fighting togetlier (no matter 
whether for or against) in the same row ; but with the English the only- 
recognised mode of commencing an acquaintance is by a dinner. 

Breakfasts are too cold and too stiff; luncheons too evanescent; suppers 
since the practice of late dinners which have superseded tiiem, are rare ; 
although when they do take place sociability is promoted more by such 
meetings than by all other convivial reunions—if the term convivial'^ 
is admissible at all in reference to the formal parties w'hieh the stoicism 
of the national character enables English j)eoplc to endure in the discharge 
of their social duties. 

I must guard myself, however, against being supposed to assert that it 
is settled law in the social code of tins country, that the circumstance 
of sitting by a guest of the male or female sex at a dinner-table consti¬ 
tutes ipso facto an acquaintance. The most that it does is to invest 
the propinquists with what lawyers call an “ iijchoate” right to acquaint¬ 
anceship, which, to be perfected must be followed out by other forms and 
observances. Neither must it be imagined by the readers of these pages 
(in distant countries and after ages) that the solemn libation of a glass 
of wine between the parties is to be considered in any other light than 
the observance of a superstitious custom, now almost obsolete, and which 
lias no force whatever in developing the relations of the social compact 
beyond the intercourse for the time being. Foreigners are not a little 
astonished at this repudiating reserve of the English people ; and I re¬ 
member an anecdote on this point of our national character which I will 
take advantage of these desultory memoirs, to record for the benefit of 
the thinking portion of th^ public. 

It liappeued, that, a French gentleman in (stepping from the packet- 
boat at Dover when the water was a little rough, fell into the sea, and in 
the bustle and confusion of the landing might have been drowned, if it 
had not been for the interference of an Englishman who quietly slipped 
down the ship’s side and held the stranger up till they were both helped 
on shore. The Frenchman, in the enthusiasm of his gratitude, would 
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have embraced his deliverer in the French fashion ; but that demonstra¬ 
tion was gently repulsed by the Englishman, who returned no other reply 
to the Frenchman's unbounded expressions of friendship than by a bow 
in the English style. After this, they both went their, respective w^ays. 

But it chanced, that, a few days after, the^ met before dinner at the 
house of a mutual acquaintance. The Frenchman sprung towards his 
deliverer with the vivacity of his nation, and in the most cordial manner,— 
but was abashed at being received in a very stiff way by the Englishman, 
and with a look which was barely one of recognition ; and, in short, as if 
the parties were strangers. 

The grateful Frenchman was puzzled at this behaviour ; if he had not 
considered himself as under a most important obligation to the other, he 
would have been inclined to resent the slighting of his acquaintance as 
an intentional affront, and perhaps would have insisted on settling the 
matter with pistols for two before dinner. But, fortunately, observing 
the master of the house at that moment disengaged at the other end of 
the room, he instantly entreated him to explain the mystery of his 
deliverer’s conduct towards one who was bound to him by such a debt of 
gratitude as the preservation of his life ! 

“ You were not acquainted with that gentleman before you met in the 
packet-boat?” asked the master of the’house. 

We had never spflken,” replied the Frenchman. 

Then perhaps you have never been introduced ?” 

Introduced ! He introduced himself to me in the sea and saved mv 
life!*’ 

“Oh I” replied the host, “we don’t consider that as any introduction 
at all.” 

“ But,” exclaimed the Frenchman, in astonishment, “arc we not con¬ 
sidered as introduced to each other as the guests of the same friend about 
to sit down at the same dinner-table !” 

“ Not exactly,” replied the host ; “you see, my friend, we English 
people have our customs which on this point are, perhajis, rather peculiar ; 
but I will soon set this matter to rights by a regular introduction.” 

The regular introduction was made accordingly, and the prescribed 
movements were executed by both parties respectively : 

Mr. Stiffstarch :— 

The Frenchman attempted to grasp Mr. Stiffstarch’s hand ; but that 
gentleman only bow^ed and retreated behind, his neckcloth : 

Monsieur Bonenfaut: 

Mr. Stiffstarch made another bow over his neckcloth, and the cere¬ 
mony was completed. 

“ Can you forget,” said the Frenchman, “ that you saved my life!” 

“Don’t mention it,” said the Englishman; “ it was nothing; hope 
you didn’t catch cold.” 

“ But why,” asked the Frenchman, some time after, and when they 
had become intimate, “why didn’t you know me when you met me 
again ?—you who had saved my life! 

“ We never know one another in this country,” replied his English 
friend, “unless properly introduced by a mutual acquaintance. This is 
a custom observed by all, by the highest and the lowest, although it is 
adhered to most punctiliously by the middle classes, and by those of an 
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uncertain rank who are monstrously fearful of compromising their dignity 
by allowing themselves to be spoken to by one of inferior position/’ 

“ How of inferior rank!’' asked the Frenchman; “ are not all persons 
education and good manners of the same lank among those whom you 
designate as belonging to the middle classes ?” 

By no means,” answered his English friend. “ The gradations of 
rank in this country are infinite; among the middle classes especially. 
There are the great merchants and the little merchants, and the less; 
and the great shopkeepers, and the little shopkeepers, and the less in end¬ 
less degrees. There are those who live in large houses, and those who 
live in small ones ; and then again there are those who live in apartments 
in fashionable, or respectable, or inconsiderable streets ; and these are 
divided into classes of greater or less consideration according to the par- 
licular floor which they occupy in the house. Thus a first floor lodger 
would die rather than speak to a ground floor one ; and the ground floor 
would consider his social position compromised by association with tho 
second floor; and all would regard with horror any approach towards 
intercourse from the inhabitant of the attic whatever might be, in other 
respects his education, or acquirements. Then there are the numerous 
classes of carriage people varying in rank according to the character of 
their eqtdpage, froni the occupant’of the close carriage with a footman 
behind it down to the one-horse chay. And nothing short of a general 
conflagration would induce a member of any one of these numberless 
classes knowingly to enter into social intercourse with a member of the 
class which he considers beneath his own.” 

Is it possible !” said the^Frenchman. 

Such a state of things seems to many foreigners impossible ; but it 
Is the fact. There was a curious case illustrative of this that occurred 
not long ago. Two men were to be hanged the same morning; 
they were of the doubtful class ; one was to be hanged for forgery the 
other for highway robbery. When they were placed under the fatal beam 
with the nooses round their necks, the Newgate chaplain exhorted them 
to pray together before they were turned off; at which there was a visible 
hesitation. The parson urged them more earnestly not to lose tho 
few moments of opportunity which remained for a joint supplication for 
mercy ; but the pair continued silent. At last. Jack Ketch (that is the 
name we give to the last executioner of the law) who was a very civil 
sort of person, remembered that the two gentlemen had never been in¬ 
troduced to each other, and therefore according to the received laws of 
English etiquette could not exhibit any signs of acquaintanceship oven 
on the gallows. He remedied the defect without delay, and indeed there 
was no time to be lost, for the urgency was pressing:— 

*'‘Mr. Swell—Mr. Hounslow; Mr. Hounslow—Mr. Swell/ 

‘‘ The new acquaintances could not see each other as the caps were drawn 
over their faces, but with their manacled arms behind them they inter¬ 
changed a touch of the fingers, the singularity of the occasion it is to be 

1 )resumed, allowing them to innovate on the established custom of acknow- 
edging a first introduction only by a bow. The ice being thus broken, 
they immediately joined in an extempore prayer with the excellent chap¬ 
lain who regarded the scene with English phlegm and composure, and 
who conside^ the affair rather as creditable to the good breeding and 
politeness of his penitents than otherwise; and they were immediately^ 
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turned off by Jack Ketch with a gentleness and^consideration peculiar to 
that functionary, and with a good-natured attempt to cheer their spirits 
by * wishing long-life to their honours, and better luck another time.* ” 

“ Ma foi, c’est trop fort,” said the Frenchman. 

I can’t vouch for its being quite true,” replied the Englishman, “ but 
I tell the story as it was told to me.” 

Au moins/’ observed the other, with French vivacity, “ according to 
your description of the reserve and the customs of your countrymen, if 
the story is not quite true, il mcrite bien de I’^tre,” 

But to return to the party whom w^e have left at the supper table. 

The closing incident of the scenes described in the preceding chapter 
will make the intelligent reader aware that the acquaintance between my 
father and his heretofore rival at the auction was commenced under 
most favourable auspices, for the supper was abundant and the wine 
was good. Tlie explanations which I made as briefly as I could, were 
readily accepted by the papa, although they were received as it struck me 
by the aunt rather stiffly, and with some appearance of incredulity ; for 
she said notliuig, and seemed to meditate profoundly, i^owever, all 
passed ofV very well, and the two governors seeruod to take to one another 
more kindly than I expected. The old gentleman was chatty and agree¬ 
able and showed every disposition to be polite and hospitable, and with 
the exception of a slight shrinking which he betrayetl on my father’s 
request “ to borrow” tlie bottle on his right hand in order that he might 
have the honour of taking wine with Miss McDragon ; with the excep¬ 
tion of that ominous word so disagreeable as I afterwards ascertained to 
the ears of tlie man of bank-notes, nothing occurred to disturb the har¬ 
mony of the company. 

M iss McDragon, to be sure, looked rather glum, occasionally, at me 
and Lavinia, as if she suspected the existence of some antecedents to our 
present acquaintance of which she Avas not a confidant. My mother re¬ 
marked that T was unusiuilly silent and dull; but although I was silent, 
I was not inattoqtive ; and 1 observed that she scrutinised the young lady 
and the furniliiro, and the general style of the place with a maternal cu¬ 
riosity. As to Lavinia, she did not speak one word, but sat with her eyes 
cast dow-n on the table-cloth in a very demure Avay, and seemed afraid to 
look at any one, especially at me, partly, doubtless, from bashfulness and 
timidity, and partly from awe of her aunt, who looked at her from time to 
time through an iinmonso pair of round-eyed spectacles with a severe and 
doubtful aspect. 

As soon as the supper was over, she begged leave to retire on tlie plea 
of head-ache and indisposition, and this broke up tlie party, my father 
paying her many compliments, and my mother thanking her for her 
attention to me, and embracing her fondly, which made the tears rush to 
Lavinia’s eyes with emotion. I put out my hand to bid her good night, 
and was about to say something appropriate; but before I had time to 
speak, she slipped away without shaking hands with me, which surprised 
and pained me excessively, and I remained for a brief space with my eyes 
directed towards the door through which she bad disappeai-ed, wondering, 
and endeavouring to find out how I had offended her ? My mother roused 
me from my reverie by touching my arm, and smilingly reminded me 
that we were going home. After a little laughter on all sides at the 
^oddity of my dress, and apologies for “ borrowing” the old gentleman^s 
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tslothes, and a faint atteippt on my part to make some humorous remark 
on tke circumstance of my being dressed ** on tick” which was lost on the 
old gentleman as he did not understand the meaning of it, we got into 
the carriage and proceeded homewards. 

“ Well,” said my father as we rolled along the road, “ people are not 
so bad when one comes to know them a little as one is sometimes inclined 

to suppose; this Mr.-what’s his name, behaved very civilly: but you 

see, my dear ho said to my mother, “ I was right in wanting to buy 
that place; it’s a good house on a compact little estate; and the possession 
of land increases one’s influence in the county.” 

‘‘ Better as it is/’ replied my mother; “ you know we could not have 
paid for it except by borrowing money, and that’s always a worry ; and 
those bankers of yours are so particiflar in having it paid back again: 
really I think they’re very mean, for as they can make plenty of their 
own bank notes, I’m sure I don’t see why they should be stingy about 
lending them.” 

“This is a subject, my dear, that you don’t understand,” replied my 
father: “ as indeed women seldom do understand business and the 
meaning of money ; but T will try to explain . . 

“ Now pray don’t explain it to me any more,” exclaimed my mother ; 
** you have explained it so often that really I am quite tired of it, and the 
more you explain it the more confused you make me. But as to the house, 
as you say, it’s a nice house enough ; and I must say that the daughter 
—Lavlnia is her nan^e isn’t it ?—is a very lady-like girl and very hand¬ 
some , . 

(I thanked my dear mother in my heart for this eulogiuni, and mentally 
vowed never to offend her again.) 

“ That Miss McDrngoii, though, was an odd-looking person; who is 
she, Leander ?—a relation ?” 

I explained that she was an aunt by the female side. 

“ Oh ! then, the name of the young lady’s papa is not McDragon. 
Well—I am rather glad of that, for really it does sound rather formi¬ 
dably ! But what is his name then ?” 

“ Ah !” said iny father, “ what is his name ? It’s very remarkable 
that we have been sitting at a man’s table and have not known his name ! 
The person who gave us information of your accident said that it was 
opposite Willow Lod^e, but I never thouglit of asking him the name of 
the owner. I suppose you know his name, Leander ?” 

No,” said I, “ I don’t; I never thought of asking ; and indeed if I 
had, I doubt if any one could have told me, for they w^ere all so scared by 
my apparition that I don’t think they could have remembered their own 
names.” 

“ Perhaps the coachman may know,” said my father; “ or the man in 
the rumble: it’s a great omission!” 

“ But neither the coachman nor the man in the rumble could tell us.” 

Upon this I ventured to suggest, that, it would be well for me to ride 
over early in the morning and ascertain the facts 

“ Do so,” said my father. 

“ I dare say ‘ Lavinia* can tell you/’ said my mother. 

Dare say !” said my father ; “ what nonsense! Do you suppose the 
girl does not know her own name ?” 

“ Why, as girls—especially handsome ones with good estates—may, 
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have the idea that they may have to change them,” said my mother in a laugh¬ 
ing way, “ they may not think it so much worth their while to remember 
their temporary ones ; and this Miss Lavinia seems a sort of prize in the 
marriage lotte:^, for she is unquestionably -^tery handsome, and it ipay be 
rich besides: being an only daughter is a great point. No doubt she 
will have plenty of offfrs before long, if she has not had them already.” 

This memtion of many offers” suggesting as it did the vision of 
many rivals,” produced a prodigious disturbance in my ideas, and I 
determined to lose no time the next n^pming in ascertaining the young 
lady’s paternal name for my father’s satisfaction, as well as some other 
partictdars more interesting to myself. With this resolve I to bed 
and went to sleep. 

I believe it would have a more romantic and loverlike air to say, 
that I dreamed all night of “ Lavinia but I didn’t; I was very tired, and 
slept very sound, and did not dream at all. Indeed, for any thing I know 
to the contrary I might have slept on till the middle of the next day, for 
I was fairly knocked up with the fatigues of the day before; but I was 
waked by a persevering knocking at my door, at which I was first inclined 
to be savage, but was presently appeased by the delivery of a note folded 
in the form of an isosceles triangle^ and delicately scented, evidencing 
thereby its feminine .origin without mistake. This exciting sight made 
me jump up wide awake in a moment. 1 shied my night-cap into the 
middle of the room, and seizing the note eagerly, and it must be confessed, 
a little nervously, for I had not yet become hardened by the frequent repeti¬ 
tion of such missives, I tore It open. 

Chapter XXIV. 

I FORGET who was the philosopher who first called attention to the 
astonishing number of recollections, hopes, fears, and anticipations which 
may pass through the mind in that brief interval which occurs between 
falling out of a window or from a horse to the ground, or from a vessel 
into the water; «n such exciting occasions the events of a life time are 
called to remembrance in a moment, and the adventures of long years 
become miscroscopised to an instant of time and a point of space in a way 
that has puzzled and still puzzles metaphysical enquirers. 

I am aware that the above enumeratloi^ of occasions is open to the 
cavil of ill-natured persons who may object, that, in falling from the top 
floor of a dwelling house in the old town of Edinburgh the illustration 
would not hold good, inasmuch as there would be ample time for the 
adventurer not only to make a prodigious quantity of observations, but 
also to collect an immense store of information in his descent, before he 
reached the street; and I am not forgetful of the anecdote of an indivi¬ 
dual who on the occurrence ^of such an accident could not refrain from 
indulging slightly lu the Scotch habit of prelecting by remarking to a 
crony on the thirteenth flat as he passed him on his way down, “ sic a fa’ 
as I shall hae !” 

I am aware of the force of this objection so far as the particular instance 
goes; but it does not disturb the general truth of the theory—which may 
be verified by the curious at any time by experiment. In my own ease 
my knowledge has been derived from tne experience of thb very note 
which I have mentioned. Between the first sight of that note, which my 
t imagination immediately pictured as having proceeded from the hand 
from which 1 most desired to receive one, and the opening of it (and 
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which in my eagerness to learn its contents, was instantaneous), how many 
thoughts and hopes and fears, remembrances, and exciting anticipations 
presented themselves, and with the rapidity of electric light crowded 
through my mind! The hand I recognised at a glance as feminine; 
there was no great difficulty in that perhaps $ for it may be observed that 
very few women indeed write a masculine hand, and that nearly all 
women write alike; they all seem to make use of similar fine nibbed 
pens, and they make the same long thin strokes, with the same long 
tails to their ys flying into infinite space, and the same gs plumped up like 
their own dear bustles, and all present the resemblance of the same fairy 
hieroglyphics equally difficult to be deciphered. 

Feminine as the writing decidedly was, there was an air about it, how¬ 
ever, which convinced me at once that it was not from the hand of Miss 
McDragon. From that awful aunt 1 could conjecture could proceed 
nothing but harsh angular marks and horrid scratches, altogether different 
from the flowing and delicate letters which my eye was delighted with. 
The note must be from Lavinia; of that I was convinced before I opened 
it; and the whole circumstances of my first acquaintance with her in a 
moment rushed through my mind; the entanglement of her bonnet with 
my fish-hook ; our meeting ; her modest evasion ; the revelation of the 
bonnet; my quest of her by the ziver; the alarm of the mad dog; my 
plunge into the stream ; the dialogue of the nurses ; the kiss bestowed 
on the dead ; the adventures of my apparition ; the fainting, the catas¬ 
trophe—all presented* themselves vividly to my memory, with a thousand 
other thoughts and remembrances besides, and all in the instant of time 
which elapsed between grasping and opening the letter! It was thus 
expressed;— 

** The family at Willow Lodge present their compliments to Mr. 
Leander Castleton, and take the earliest opportunity to forward to him 
his clothes which were wetted in the water when he so generously at¬ 
tempted to rescue the daughter of the master of the house from the mad 
dog. And they hope he has not suffered any inconvenience in conse¬ 
quence of his unfortunate immersion. Papa also requests that Mr. 
Castleton will return his own things which he borrowed, and which the 
bearer of this note will bring^back. 

Willow Lodge, May 10.” 

After I had read this note over several times, I was struck with the 
remarkable omission of the name of “ the master of the houseand 
then it occurred to me, that, the form of expression ‘‘ the family at Willow 
Lodge” was an evident and forced substitution for the Mr. —what¬ 
ever his name might be, which ought to have appeared there; and I 
amused myself with imagining all sorts of reasons for its omission. But 
imagine as 1 would, I could not hit on any satisfactory one, so that at last 
I was obliged to leave the solution of the mystery to time which un¬ 
ravels all things.” But as I considered that, as on this point as on most 
others, there was no time like the present, I at once made vp my mind to 
ride over to Willow Lodge without delay, in order to learn the name of its 
ownet, for the satisfaction of my father and mother. 

I remembered on looking rock to the sale that the father of Lavinia 
had evaded, as it now appeared to me he did, giving his name to the 
auctioneer} shrouding hiooself under thesymbolic appellation of Henry 
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Has^” \rhicTi seemed to me and others at the time as an ebollition of 
the excessive self-complacency of the man of bank-notes and ready 
money. But the circumstance now struck me in a different light; and 
I could not help coming to the conclusion that the old gentleman him¬ 
self had a reluctance that Ins name should be known ; but why and for 
what object it puzzled ipe to imagine. However, as I drew nearer to the 
lodgje, this inquiiy assumed only a secondary importance in my thoughts, 
and I became more and more anxious to know what sort of reception I 
should meet with from Lavinia, as well as from her father on my second 
visit, and lastly from her aunt of whom and of whose spectacles I had 
conceived an incipient dread. But little did I guess what was in store 
for me. 

Coming events, it is said, cast their shadows before; and I may say, 
by dhe way, that the doctrine of presentiments is so deep-rooted in the 
feelings of mankind, that it is difficult, at times, for the most incredu¬ 
lous philosopher not to be affected by its influence. Some such influence 
that morning affected me ; for although I rode forth from tho paternal 
mansion buoyant and joyous, full of life and strength and confident in 
hope, I found that as 1 approached the place of my destination, my 
courage oozed away, and that I was assailed by all sorts of doubts and 
fears. The redoubtable Miss MeDragon I conjectured had discovered 
my former interview with Lavinia, which harmless as it was, would be 
regarded by one of her rigidity as a reprehensible concealment which 
would cause her to assume an antagonistic positioif unfavourable to my 
views, and some indication of which I feared I had discovered in her 
watchful aspect of the preceding night. Then I began to worry myself 
with what the papa would think of me on further reflection, and of the 
character of my adventures in his grounds and in his house, and espe¬ 
cially of the somewhat suspicious attitude in which he had seen me in 
relation to his daughter. Perhaps he would consider my insensibility as 
a sham and a trick in order to gain admittance to his house with some 
ulterior design, and would be offended at the liberty which I had taken of 
dressing myself up in his clothes for the execution perhaps of my own 
frolics, and for the fun of frightening the residents in the house. There 
was no knowing, I thought, how he might view the matter when he came 
to learn all the particulars, for I had been very brief In my narration and 
had told no more than was absolutely necessary, and that not very 
clearly. 

2iov was I at all at my ease in respect to Lavinia. The sacred kiss 
which she had imprinted on my forehead supposing me to be insensible 
to its impression, was excusable under the conviction that it was a mortu¬ 
ary farewell given under solemn feelings to one who bad lost his life to 
save her own. But its bestowal on a young man who, as it proved, was 
a living person, was a very different affair: I had reason to fear, as I 
thought, that on reflection she might be shocked and embarrassed at 
her maidenly modesty having been outraged by such an act, which sacred 
and holy as it was towards the dead, assumed the shape of a freedom of 
a very awkward kind towards the living. Considering the matter in 
that point of view, I feared that 1 had reason to apprehend that she 
< might be offended with me to an unpardonable extent for haring allowed 
her, by feigning insensibility to her presence which my cbnsrience re- 
proaehed me with haring done, to compromise her by an act which 
although committed with perfect innocence and unconsdousness impro- 
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pxtetyi and which enu^nated from high and religious feelings^ waa atill 
a *j*gTeafc fact” and was irrevocable. 

Full of such thoughts and the doubts and fears which their revolvement 
gave rise to, I took no notice of a stranger, young but older than myself, 
who walked away irom the house towards the shrabbexy as 1 came up to 
the front*door; and I quite forgot to ask the s^ant who opened the 
door about the “ name,” but stammering out something about the " young 
lady,*’ I was forthwith ushered into the best drawing-room in which 
Lavinia was not; but in her stead appeared the awful person of her aunt 
and duenna, Miss McDragon. 

From the griraness of her aspect, and from the excessive stiflFness with 
which she returned my affectionate salutation, I at once divined that the 
store of wrath which she had retained for the last two days was then and 
there to be discharged for my especial benefit. I observed, that, I shad 
no sooner entered the room than, fike a bottle of spruce-beer partially un¬ 
corked, she began to fiz;—and it was not long before her steam exploded 
with a violence commensurate with the force of its previous compression. 

Chapter XXV. 

The irate duenna was sitting when I entered with her spectacles on a 
small round table before her; but on the announcement of my name, 
she uprose, and shipping her barnacles,” as the sailors say, fired some 
preliminary menacing glances through the port-holes while she saluted 
me with a terrific c6iirte3y. At the same time I observed there was a 
tremulous shaking of her head from side to side that boded mischief. 

I made two bows ; the one the bow proper, the second the bow re¬ 
flective ; like taking a pinch of snuff while considering an impromptu ; 
for seeing that the lady was in a state of proximate explosion 1 sought 
for time to consider how to deal with so dangerous a combustible. She 
gave me ample opportunity to arrange my thoughts, for contrary to my 
expectation she remained silent, and returned my attempts to look un¬ 
concerned and to smile (which I did with all my meght) by a similar 
forced smile which however bore an expression so very dreadful, that, 
added to the tremulous shaking of her head which momentarily grew 
more convulsive, it was calculated to excite alarm in the heart of the 
most intrepid beholder. This reception abashed me, and confused my 
thoughts, so that 1 could not find words to address to her. It was clear 
that my only chance was to adopt the soothing system ; but not having . 
had any experience of the way of dealing with so ancient a virgin, I was 
at a loss how to mollify one whose air and look said as plain as looks 
could speak, that, she would not be mollified. In this embarrassing 
position, to me at least, we both stood for a time which seeined to me 
immeasurably long, but which, when the silence was broken, I heartily 
wished had been longer, presenting the appearance of a diminutive cutter 
lying under the guns of a square Dutch Brig afraid to begin an attack 
on the vessel of superior guns and heavier metal, but apprehensive that it 
would be more dangerous to fly than to stand the issue of a fight.—It 
was not much longer, however, that I had to wait in a state of un* 
certainty ; nor in^ed was it possible for i;he passions of my antagonist, 
like an unruly crew, longer to retain their fire ; the battle was begun by . 
a broadside from Miss McDragon : 

“ So sir I So! Mr. Casileton—Mr. Leander Castleton So! it was all 
a trick after all t a trick! a trick to get into other people’s houses! And 
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thought 

engagement or something 
“ Madam! • • 

But I know it all. * And so ? you were the fishennan> were you ? 
Yes—it*s pretty plain now what was the fish you came for! But she’s 
not a gudgeon for you young gentleman—at least I am not. You’ll 
find me too old—that is too cunning a fish to be taken in by your 
bait . . 

** Madam ! . . .” 

All very well contrived—wasn’t it ? Oh! capitally contrived ! only^^ 
Mr- Leander Castleton, it won’t do for me I You must carry your nets 
somewhere else, sir, and your lines and your fish-hooks! Upon my word 1 
young fellows seem to tnink they may do any thing now-a-days ! Took 
it out of some play-book I warrant! A pretty way to steal a match with 
an heiress! But there are those here who can match you, sir And 

S , sir, how long have you been carrying o^ji a clandestine acquaintance 
my niece ? Tell me that, sir ! ^ That I have a right to know at 
least! I insist on knowing how long you have been carrying on a clan¬ 
destine acquaintance with my niece 

This explosion when it came did not disconcert me in the manner that 
I expected ; on the contrary, it rather reassured me, sa the chaises which 
were brought against me were such as I thought I could easily refute: 
but I saw that my only chance was to adopt the soothing system, and to 
endeavour to fish out the extent of the aunt’s knowledge of all riie scenes 
which had taken place between me and her niece, knowing well that the 
only\vituess that could be brought against me was Lavinia herself; and 
on this point I had an instinctive persuasion that she would not com¬ 
municate any circumstance that would tell either against mo or her own 
maidenly propriety^* Bearing in mind the Norman proverb qui s’excuse 
s’accuse,” I took care not to volunteer any defence of misdemeanours 
that I was not charged with. I confined myself, therefore, to a calm 
narration of the facts of the case. I protested, solemnly, that I had never 
^een the young lady before the morning when that accident took place, 
which was rather ludicrous than serious ; and with respect to her suppo¬ 
sition of my having practised a trick by feigning insensibility when I was 
taken out of the water, I put it to her own good sense whether that was 
either likely or possible; and I appealed to the testimony of all the ser¬ 
vants of the house who had seen me at the time whether my total uncon¬ 
sciousness was not positively a fact beyond question. As to the unin¬ 
tentional alarm which I had occasioned among the household bjr my 
unexpected appearance in the kitchen, I endeavoured to show that it was 
entirely accidental; and I wound up by assuring her that I should never 
forget the debt of gratitude which I lay under to her through whoso 
timely lielp and continued uare I had escaped as it were from the veiy 
portals of death—a risk which I had run, as I hinted in most modest 
and guarded manner, from my eagerness to save her niece from a fato 
mope deplorable than the death which I had nearly met with. Having 
got to this point, without interruption, and observing that the lady was 
not ready with a fresh volley, I ventured, by a natural transition, to 
J«/y.~von. Lxxxra. no. cccxxxi. 2 b 
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after the youag lady herself, but I was met by a shot which the 
old lady evidently wished to be decisive 

My uiecei sir, is too much indisposed to be seen to-day; besides, she 
requested me to say—after the yei^ improper manner in which you 
alarmed her last night, th&t she declmes seeing you.’* 

Although this was said in a very peremptory tone, and was evidently 
intended as a settler, there was something in the tone of the old lady^s 
voice, and a shade of embarrassment in nor manner, that convinced me 
that Lavinia had said no such thing, or at any rate had not said it in terms 
so repulsive and conclusive ; and then I began to ponder on the visible 
disinclination of the old lady to receive me in the light of a possible 
suitor for her niece; which under the circumstances struck me as remark¬ 
able. 1 was the only son of a gentleman of some standing in the 
country, of good repute, and of ]^resumed good estate, and 1 was not 
aware that there was any thing objectionable in the character or person 
of the said Leander Castleton. Nor did it seem to me that the occur¬ 
rences which had taken place between me and Lavinia, even if they 
were all known, (which I perceived they were not or they would have 
been brought against me at the time by Miss McDragon) were of a 
nature to act as a bar to ray forming an acquaintance with her niece 
either in the ordinary way of residents in the same county, or with 
ulterior views of a nearer connexion with the fitoily at Willow Lodge. 

There is something in all this,” I thought to myself, that 1 can't 
understand; there,is a vigour in the old lady^s opposition beyond the 
the occasion. I wonder what Lavinia herself would say 

All this passed through my mind during the short pause which ensued 
in consequence of the aunt’s freezing communication ; but while 1 was 
revolving the sweet and bitter thoughts which it had engendered, a clue 
was suddenly presented for the unravelment of the mystery which opened 
my eyes to a suspicion of the fact, by the following very simple an¬ 
nouncement of a i^tman at the door: 

** Mr. McDragon, ma’am, presents his respects, and wishes to know 
if you have any commands for him before he takes his ride ?” 

** Tell my nephew,” returned the aunt, ‘‘ that I have nothing more 
to say; but to remember that we dine at-four o’clock.” 

** Oh! ho!” thought I, “ there’s a nephew in the case, is there ? a 
he-McDragon! for whom the heiress is doubtless reserved:—I begin to 
see daylight!” 

A^d master bid me say, ma’am,” continued the footman, that he 
will be happy to see Mr. Castleton in his counting-house—1 mean 
his study.” 

In obedience to this intimation I immediately made my bow to the 
aunt, which was responded to by another courtesy as stiff as the first; 
and then 1 followed the messenger to the study which on this occasion 
at least, as, much to my surprise, I presently found, was to serve the pur¬ 
pose of a counting-house. 

The apparition of part of a female dress disappearing at an opposite 
door made my heart bump a little, but my attention was quickly arrested 
by tbe sight of the same stranger whom I had cursorily cdiserved on my 
arrival, and whose name and position were without delay revealed to me 
by the master of tho house:— 

**Mr. McDregon, my sister’s nephew ; that is, my late wife’s sister’s 
nephew—and my nephew—by marriage that is : and this is Mr. Iioander 
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CMtlet<m of Vfhom you have faeardsomuch this moruidg^ who was nearly 
drowned in trying to save your cousin &om the mad dog. > Narrow escape 
Mr* Caslieton I and we all feel much obliged to you for your good endea¬ 
vour, her cousin especially (the devil he is, thought I) ; hut you put them 
all in a sad fright by your sudden appesrance*among them*>#-poor Lavinia 
especially; my sister is a little angry with you for that—^for frightening 
her I suspect; for she used to boast lhat she never was frightened Iqrinan 
or woman in her life; however, you were neither the one nor the other 
at that time—at least they supposed so $ and their fright was excusable 

? 3rhaps, under the circumstances. Now Peter—(Peter ! so his name is 
eter) you may leave us ; 1 will settle this matter with Mr. Castleton 
(what can that be ? thought I) but don’t forget to be bock by dinner 
time 5 and remember if you take the road through the gravel-pits you^U 
save the turnpike/’ 

Mr. Peter McDragon, who 1 observed had been scrutinising my ap¬ 
pearance as anxiously as I had been noting his, upon this, advanced with 
much show of civility, and extended his hand with which he grasped 
mine ; but for the life of me I could not return the pressure, so that my 
hand remained in his like a piece of worm putty which he could not 
fail to remark; but really I conceived an instantaneous dislike to the 
fellow so strong, that 1 could no more have taken hold of his hand to 
g^ve it a friendly shate than I could have caressed the paw of a toad or 
a hyena ! For it instantly struck me, that this was the very person whom 
the circumventing Miss McDragon had in her eye, when she endeavoured 
to raise up a bar of separation between me and Lavinia, by believing or 
pretending to believe that I had made use of unworthy practices to en¬ 
gage her niece in a familiar and clandestine acquaintance with myself. 

1 felt a twitch of jealousy also, which was very disagreeable, and which 
proved to be a foretaste of what was to come, at the opportunity which 
this Mr. Peter McDragon (confound him!) had of making way with his 
cousin ; and that, perhaps, at that very moment he was having a private 
conversation with her from which I was debarred ! This reflection was 
by no means calcUated to put mo in a good humour; but bad as that 
aspect of the affair was it was nothing compared to what was reserved 
for me in another shape. Even at this interval of time I cannot look 
bock at the whole proceeding without shuddering with vexation. 

“ Pray sit down, Mr. Castleton; a very odd thing has happened, Mr. 
Castleton. You are aware perhaps that I have retired from business, but 
my nephew who has succeeded me has not; a very excellent, worthy, 
pains-taking, industrious, frugal, economical young man; quite a man of 
business. He thinks of nothing but business. He scarcely gives himself 
time to take his meals! His ledger is his Bible; never was there such a 
young man for book-keeping. However, this perhaps is not very inte¬ 
resting to you.” 

I begg^ to assure him that it was very interesting; although to my¬ 
self I wondered what the deuce the old gentleman was driving at. 

** Well—Mr. Castleton^ the odd circumstance that I was about to 
mention is this—although in business odd things do sometimes occur; 

E eee n4y nephew in the way of business has to deal with bills—I mean 
of exchange,—inland as well as foreign ; you know the distinction 
between an inland and a foreim bill of exchange, of course 

** Yea,” said I, in rather a front voice, ** of course; we^ittond particu*- 
larly to these matters at Cambridge where we have,” said 1, (and that 
was true enough) a great deal of experience with all sorts of bills.”— 

2 B 2 . 
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Tick; of^ 

WUld I said this I felt piyself bteaking out in a cold S'vreat, for a horrid 
presentiment told me that some confounded bill of mine had something to 
do with the old gentleman’s communication. 

Well—as I was saying, the odd circumstance is this; a bill of your’s 
has come to my nephew’s Band; what is the amount ? Oh 80/. 10s. Gd'. 
at six months, six weeks overdue; and as he was coming .down here to¬ 
day be put it in his pocket, and he has asked me tb present it, which is of 
course a thing I cannot do; but as you happen to be here, as business is 
business, I have thought it the shortest way to tell you of it.” 

“ Upon my word,” said I; I remember now—but really I had quite 
forgotten the circumstance; yes ; it is a bill I accepted at Cambridge.” 

Forget it—Mr. Castleton! Excuse me sir; you know age has its 
privileges ; but how is it possible that a man can forget a bill that he has 
accepted! I never heard of such an instance before! Why they would 
not believe it on 'Change I Don’t you keep a bill-book ?” 

“ Really,” said I, ** my transactions in those matters are so few that a 
bill-book would be a superfluous thing for me. But really,” I exclaimed, 
“ it is curious how soon these things come round.” 

“ That is a remark,” said the old gentleman, ** which I have often heard 
before. I have heard it observed by one of the most intelligent mer¬ 
chants of the city of London who afterwards served the office of sheriff, 
that nothing comes upon us so quick as an acceptance—except a hang-^ 
ing; that is, when the hanging relates to oneself, you understand. An 
old crony of mine, Tom Spicer—he was in the grocery line but my trade 
was a dry-salter—Tom Spicer said a good thing oncea friend of our's, 
Jack Singleton, was going to take a domestic partner—that is going to 
be married; but he put it off till after he had taken stock that he mightn’t 
be in a muddle witn having too matw things to do at once; and: then 
when he had put it off he wasn't satisfied with that, but wanted to hasten 
it on, and have the new account entered, as it were, in his ledger, out of 
hand; and in short he was very bad company indeed all. that time, and no¬ 
body knew what to make of him on 'Change, and one day he was near 
liaving one of his bills protested because he was away in the country 
a-courting. Well—he was complaining to Tom that thfe time seemed 
plaguy long till the vedding-day, and said Tom to Jack, said he, ‘ stick 
your name to a good fat bill to fall due on the same day, and then you 
will find tbe^time will go quick enough!’ ” 

I got up a laugh at this joke as well as 1 could, but in truth it was not 
very nearty; and to have a joke poked at me at such a moment wlien the 
spectre of my own acceptance was brought to appear to me was not very 
pleasant; but as the old gentleman laughed and seemed to enjoy it im¬ 
mensely, 1 could not help joining if only from politeness and from defer¬ 
ence to the master of the house and the father of Lavinio. 

** Well—my young friend, as to your bill(thought I—the bill) ; 
*'you must not suppose that I mentioned it to worry you about it* 
Young men I know at college want money sometimes and are not al- 
‘^y$ ready to take up their bills; so what I wanted to say uras, never 
mind it for the present; I have told Peter not to present it; it’s the leitst 
be can do in return for the service you wished to do his cousin” (I winced 
at this); and don’t mkid being under a little obligation to Peter for he is 
a very good-natured fe31ow, and he will let it lie over till you cah rerire 
it Bat let rqe.rive you a bit of advice, my 3 rouxi^ fnend; ne^er set 
your hand to a biu unless you are sure you can take u tip when due.” 
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** But I never said I could not take up this bill/' said I. « • . 

“ Oh! that’s another matter ; but I thought to be sure there vas a 
hitch> because you see it’s six weeks overdue already; and whenever a 
bill is overdue and not taken up, we all consider, in the city, that it’s a 
bad one—excuse me Mr. Castleton it’s the fact—or at least that it can’t 
be a very good one. But Peter, you see, knowing your father’s position 
in the county—that was through me—thought he might venture on it.” 

“ But I am quite ready to take it up,” I repeated. (This ability I 
was aware, at the moment, was unhappily hypothetical; but my dis- 
inclination to be under an obligation to that abominable Peter made me 
venturesome.) “ I will ride home and bring the money, this very day.” 

“ Very well, then you can settle it wuth Peter; I have nothing to do 
with it. All that I wanted was to put you at your ease^about it’s im¬ 
mediate payment; and that was why I asked Peter . . . 

“ I will ride over instantly,” said I, and bring hack the money.” 

“ Do so then if you like, and that will bring you back here m time 
for dinner; mind we dine punctually at four o’clock. I hate to be kept 
waiting for dinner; there’s more time lost t)etween wmting for dinner 
from people not being punctual than would serve to keep a man’s 
ledger! Whatever you engage to ‘do, Mr. Castleton be punctual; 
Tom Spicer used to wsay, that the easiest way for a man to acquire a 
good character was to be punctual; he might be ever so bad in other 
matters, but if he was only punctual, particularly in paying his bills, 
that would carry him through ; and so, do you mWays remember, Mr- 
Castlcton, that ousiness is business.” 

lie let me go with this parting admonition ; and glad enough was I 
to be off, and away from the house, albeit that it did contain Laviuia. 
And in a pretty stew also was I to know what to do with this con¬ 
founded bill, that had started up in the very place and at the very time 
when it was most annoying ! And the worst part of the business was, 
that I no more knew how to raise the money to pay it than I did to 
square the circle Or discover the longitude. Nor was this all my em¬ 
barrassment and my shame. I did not know how to break the matter 
to my father, whose allowance to me at the university had been ample ; 
and who already had discharged for me some extra expenses, not without a 
severe admonition to avoid such expenditure in future. And now I was 
engaged—positively engaged—by promise, to carry back the money by 
four o’clock; and there was the abominable Peter who would be waiting 
to receive it! Never before did I suffer so much vexation; and never 
before did I feel so humiliated. Ten thousand times did I curse my own 
thoughtlessness in putting my name to that confounded bill; and ten 
thousand times did I mentally swear that never I never! would I put my 
name to a bill again ! 

I had ridden rapidly back to my home; but when I reached it I 
feared to enter it, and to encounter my father. But something must be 
done! If I did not confess it, the next day to a certainty, the in- 
exQirable Peter, outraged by the breaking of my promise, ana not sorry 
perhaps, for private reasons, to make a breacm between the^ families, 
mig^ coine and present it in person!—That idea was too horrible to be 
dwelt on I—-At all risks nny father must be made arauainted with itiyr 
difficulty and the worst must be encountered! With what poi^ant 
anguish did I then feel the retributive action of the fatal practiee ot 
TICK ! 
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A VISIT TO THE BATTLE-FIELDS OF CRESSY AND 

AGINCOURT. 

IR liETTEBS ADD^SSED TO H. P. SMITH, ESQ. 

By H. L. Loro, Esq. 
leIIter I. 

PASSAGE OF THE SOMME AT THE FOltD OF BLARQTTETAQITE. 

% 

To your suggestions, my dear Smith, I owe the pleasure I have derived 
from an excursion to Cressy and Agincourt. I could have wished that the 
same kindly stars which conducted us in early life to explore the Plain of 
Marathon together had on this occasion combined our visits to the scenes of 
the glory of Plantagene| 9 , I should have rejoiced, too, in the guidance 
of a friend dready acquainted with the localities, for our countrymen, who 
penetrate everywhere, and cannot be supposed to have left unrisited two 
celebrated spots almost within sight of England, have not, as far as 1 
could discover, published memoranda for the yervice of succeeding 
travellers; true it id that the elaborate work of Sir Harris Nicolas on 
Agincourt has left us nothing to desire in the way of a narrative of the 
campaign of Henry‘Y. 5 but the plan of the battle-held is erroneous, and 
we have no descriptive sketch of it, or of its approaches from any recent 
inspection. As far as Cressy is concerned, no English work, that I know 
of, has appeared on the subject. Froissart is the great authority for 
Edward’s Campaign, and those readers to whom his antique s^le and 
language may not be attractive, find him admirably done into English” 
by Johnes, who has, with a peculiarly happy spirit, preserved in the trans¬ 
lation the quaint gossiping flow of the original. It would seem from 
Johnes’s own showing that the manuscripts of Froissart present consider¬ 
able diversities, and since Ids time M. Rigollot has published in the third 
volume of the ‘‘Memoircs de la Society des Antiquaires de Picardie” 
various fra^ents of a MS. of Froissart’s which exists in the Kbmry of 
Amiens. From this work M. Louandre in his “ History of AbWiile and 
Pollthieu’^has drawn copiously to illustrate his account of the Battle of 
Cressy. M. Bucher des Perthes, whom 1 had the pleasure of seeing at 
Abbevdle, recommended me M. Louandre’s volumes as containing the 
best and most recent details of the action, and from his stores I shall not 
heritate to borrow whenever I find any thing likely to prove of interest 
to you, and to illustrate the subject of my letter. 

The whole campaign of Edward from Cherbourg to the gates of Paris, 
and thence to Calms, would form an agreeable outlme for a^ve through 
France—his terrific march, 

Amazement in the van with flight combined 
And sorrow’s faded form and solitude behind I 

wirii its various scenes and events would be the main objeet of oxamina 
rion, wlfile an abundance of collateral sources of interest would fill up any 
vacancies which might pcedr in the progress of tracing his steps. For 
oursdiyes, we confined our observations to ncardy, and approached the scene 
of action at the mouth of the Sonme. 
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You remember bow Edward^ while Warwiclc and Harcourt advanced 
as far as St. Germain and St. Cloud, remained in the nunneiy of Poissy^ 
un^ the middle of Auppist^ and celebrated there the feast of the Virgin, 

sitting at table in his scarlet robes, without sleeves, trimmed with fin 
and ermine;*’ and how his adversary, Philip,had quitted Paris, much to 
the sorrow and terror of« its inhabitants, and fixing his head-quarters at 
St. Denis, collected an army of imposing strength, and of unusual splen¬ 
dour, for three kings served under nis banners. It soon became apparent 
that the English forces could no longer maintain their position in the 
face of such formidable numbers, and Edward commenced a retreat to¬ 
wards Calais, which had the appearance almost of a flight, inspiring the 
French with an ener^ and activity wholly wanting before, and en¬ 
couraging them to an nnmediate pursiut of their enemy. But the march 
of Edward, was impeded on reaching the Somme, the bridges were all 
either destroyed or in possession of well-fortified hostile forces, and 
Philip approached fully expecting to shut the English up between the 
river and the sea, and to starve them into a capitulation, or fight them 
with every advantage on his own side. 

On the 23rd of August, 1346, we find the relative positions of the 
armies to have been thus. Philip was at Airaincs, which the English 
had quitted so precipitately that the French on entering found meat on 
the spits, bread in the ovens, “ ct moult tables que les Anglais avaient 
laissees.” Edward after ineffectually attempting to force a passage at 
Abbeville, had retired, “ moult pensif,” to Oisemont, and there, appa¬ 
rently not knowing by which way to proceed, proclaimed rewards and 
liberty to any one among his prisoners who would guide him to a ford by 
which he might pass the river with safety. A “varlet** of Mons, by 
name Gobin Agace, undertook to conduct him to a spot, where 

twice a day,” in the words of Froissart, “ the river is passable for 
twelve men abreast, with water not liigher than their knees, over a bottom 
hard with gravel and white stones.” The English king caught joyfully 
at this informatioif, and quitted Oisemont at midnighit^ in order to out¬ 
strip the enemy, and reach the river in time to avail himself of the proper 
state of the tide for effecting the passage. A chemin-de~travers extends 
from Oisement to St. Valery ; of this Edward seems to have availed him¬ 
self, and although the distance cannot be less than fourteen or fifteen 
miles, he reached the river at the desired spot at five o’clock In the morn¬ 
ing of the 24th of August. It was low-water, and the ford, perfectly 
practicable, lay before him; hut upon the opposite bank was posted a 
Norman baron, Godemar du Fay, with a force of some thousand men 
prepared to dispute the passage. No time was to be lost, for an hundred 
thousand men were close upon his rear, and Edward ordered liis marshals 
with the best of his men-at-arms, to advance into the river, nor did the 
French wait until their enemy had gained dry ^ound, but rushing into 
the bed of the river, the combatants met and fought furiously in the 
water. The*battle was, however, of brief duration, the English column 
reached the opposite banic, Godemar was totally defeated, wounded, put 
to flight, and pxirsued up to the gates of Ahbevme. 

In the mean time, Philip, fiSlowin^^ previously from Oisemont, and 
ima^ning his prey now fairly within his grasp, reached the south bank 
of the Somme, tune enough to destroy some few unlucky stragriers of 
the English army, but too late to pursue it across the ford, ^e tide 
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waf retuming, and widiout exposing himself to the fate of *‘BasirU and 
Us Memphian chivaby/’ he could not have attempted the passage. He 
retired tout dolent** to Abbevillei and took up his quarters m the monas« 
teiy of St. Pierre. 

The villam of Noyelle/less than a mile from the ford of Blanque- 
taque, was ^fended oy a garrison and a strong chftteaui which now 
n’offre plus qu’une vaste butte de deoombres entour^e de quelques debris 
de muraiuesi et de fosses profonds/^ The labours of the English army, 
after effecting their passage of the Somme, and putting to flight the forces 
of Fay, were not entirely over. Noyelle, however, was soon taken, the 
village was burnt, and the castle would have shared its fate, had not its 
noble lady, Catharine d’Artois, Countess d’Aumale, found favour in the 
eyes of Edward. It was true that her daughter’s husband and bis 
father were in arras against him, serving under the standard of Philip, but 
the father (doomed to perish within a few hours on the field of Cressy !) 
was brother to Geoffroy d*Harcourt, Edward’s favourite marshal, and 
Catharine herself was daughter to his equally favourite adherent, Robert 
d’Artois, whom he had created Earl of Richmond; thus was she con¬ 
nected with two great men in Edward's service, who had both quitted 
that of the French monarch out of, some pique or disgust, and who, how¬ 
ever valiant and faithful in their fealty to their adopted master, can be 
regarded as little better than traitors. Catharine, too, although con¬ 
strained to admit Philip's garrison within the walls of her castle, partook 
of the general dislike, which all the French noblesse at that period enter¬ 
tained towards that monarch. She threw herself at the feet of Edward, 
and by the intercession of Geoffroy d’Harcourt, preserved her castle and 
her liberty. 

At Noyelle, the English army halted for the night, and Edward’s 
good frith towards his grade, the varlet,” Gobin, is recorded so carefully 
by the chroniclers, that it seems to have been a surprise to them that he 
adhered to his promises. Gobin was presented with a hundred nobles of 
gold, a horse “ pour se sauver,” his freedom being granted together with 
that of his companions. 

Thus It was uiat the English monarch owed his preservation and that 
of his army to the happy accident of finding among his humble prisoners 
a “ vaflet," who, acting the part of the mouse in the fable of the lion 
capght in the toils, was enabled to point out the means by which the 
great enemy of his country could conquer an apparently insuperable 
obstacle, and extricate himself from his embarrassments. It was re¬ 
served for our own days to witness the converse of this remarkable cir¬ 
cumstance, when a French sovereign was indebted to English prisoners 
for his passage across an adverse river. I allude to Napoleon at Givet, 
on the Meuse; and the anecdote is too curious and too little known, to 
require an apology for introducing it here as a parallel to the above. 
I am indebtra to a friend for extracting it from the Guide Pittoresque 
du Voyageur en Franpe <Paris, 1834)." * 

« On communique del deux Givets par un beau pont enpierre, demt 
la cc^traction decvetle w I’empereur en 1810 fiit achevee en 1816. 
Vriri k quelle occasion Napoleon ordonna cette oonstruotioo, I’emperemr 
revaiwt de la Belgique amva k Givet par un temps affmux; la Meuse, 
gr^e^ fox de longees pluies, avoit rompu et emporto le pont de bois 
qra eristait d^uis longtemps et tombait de vituste. Ce contretemps 
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contraria beaucoup Fompereur qui avait bite d’arriver k Paris; le passim 
par bateau 6tait ettrSmement dangereux, aucun bateUer ue voulut le 
tenter: cependant rempereur se sourint qu’il j avait a Givet un d^^t de 

J )risonniers Anglais; il ordonna qu’on en venir quelques ims aevant 
uif et aux quels il demanda leiir avis sur la possibility de passer la 
ririyre; un grand noiqbre de ces marins assurerent que la traTersye» 



parvint heureusement k Tautre rive. Les vingt Anglais 
re^urent avec la liberty, tin habillement coxnplet et une recompense 
pecuniaire. A son retour k Paris Napoleon ordonna la construction du 
beau pent qui lie aujourd’bui les deux parties de la ville.” 

I considered the ford of Dlanquetaque possessed of quite sufficient 
interest to invite us to its examination, and accordingly we quitted the 
great post road at Nouvion, and taking a sandy track over an open un¬ 
dulating country, we drove to Noyelle, and thence by a little road bear¬ 
ing the magniticent appellation of Chemin des Valois, and connecting 
the eastern end of the village with the bank where the ford begins, we 
reached Blanquetaque* The wide bed of the Somme, a mile and a half 
in breadth, and enlarging towards dts mouth, where the towns of 
St. Valery and Le CJrotoy confront each other, seemed at first sight an 
awful place for the existence of a ford of any description. We arranged 
to amve there at low water, but the wet sands as we approached them 
did not present any other appearance than that of water, giving a most 
perilous aspect to such extensive shoals through which an army would 
nave to wade. But its dangers disappeared upon examination; the sands, 
are perfectly solid and safe, and the current of the Somme occupies but 
a very narrow space, and is not above a foot and a half in depth ; a 
very civil person employed on the spot as a douamer^ explained to us the 
usual track adopted by any vehicles traversing the river, but at the same 
time intimated that he was in tho habit of walking almost everywhere*^ 
even direct to St. Valery itself. 

It is not improbable that in the days of Edward, there might have been 
far greater hazard attending the passage; the continual drift of sand all 
along this coast must have had no inconsiderable effect in the embouchure 
of the Somme, and, moreover, a portion of its waters have been diverted 
from their course to form the canal on the south side of the river between 
Abbeville and St. Valery. The name of Blanquetaque is nothing more 
than the Picard pronounciation of Blanche tache, or white spot.’* 
From this circumstance, and from the words of Froissart quoted above, 
I expected to find in the bed of the river, ** gravel and white stones.** 
It was, however, one waste of common sea san^ such as one gallops over 
on the Sussex coast, between Worthing and Littlehampton. The name 
is properly riven, and well derived from another circumstance. It is well 
known to all such as attend in the least to tiie geological features of this 
part of France, that the chalk hereabouts, sinking under the tertiary for¬ 
mations, forms the lip of ct basin of which we axe supposed to have the 
western margin in Hampshire. It is exactly at Blanquetaque that the 
chalk unites with the superior strata, and exhibits itself for a moment 
before its disappearance under them in a littio cliff formed by the action 
of the waves at high water. This little cliff, or bank, is the ** Blanche- 
tache,’* which, serving as a landmark, guides the traveller acxws the 
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fyt& in fi direet path from the southern side* This chalk is of the soft 
or free sort, and xuu this peculiarity^ &at it appears shivered into small 
cubiform pieces. It is possible that in its direction southvrards under 
bed of the river, it may have some effect in supporting and consolidating 
the sand, forming a sort of xiatural barrage, which may be the remote 
cause of the existence of the ford. 

It is not, by-the-bye, without some risk of excommumcation that I 
have proposed natural causes to account frr the ford at Blanquetaque. 
The monkish mythology of Picardy assures us of its enjoying a very 
different, and far more sublime ongpn. The town of St. Valety bore 
anciently another appellation, and owes its present name to its mmouS 
eponymous saint, toe great apostolic hero of Ponthieu, and it is to his 
miraculous powers that the ford of the Somme is to be ascribed, the ** gu4, 
qne le corps de St. Valery franohit en 981, n’etant pas oonnu alorson 
tat persuade que les eaux an fleuve se separarent par miracle pour laisser 
passer cette precieuse relique.” But after all, the claim of St. Valery, 
dead or living, to the merit of being the first of mortals who crossed the 
estuary of the Somme is not altogether undisputed. ** After this, the 
King of England marched towards Pountife, upon Bartholomew's day, 
and came to the water of Some," where the French king had laid 500 
men-at-arms, and 3000 footmen, purposing to h^ve kept and stopped 
our passo^, but thanks be to God, the K. of England and his host 
entered the same water of Some, where never man passed before^ 
without loss of any’of our men,” &c. So says Northburgh, the king's 
confessor, and campanion in the campaign, in a letter dated from Calais. 
Northburgh’s testimony, as he afterwards became a bishop, must Be en¬ 
titled to implicit credit, but we will leave the saint and the bishop to 
settle their own differences. 

We could not look upon the distant towers of St. Valery, without 
reflecting upon the other event in English history, more mighty than 
Edward's adventure, which has distinguished the mouth of the domme^ 
From St. Valery, Duke William’s expedition set forth to overthrow the 
Saxon dynasty m England, and commence an era for us from which we 
seem to begin to date as a nation. A note in Thierry’s “History 
of the Norman Conquest,” defeats all claim of St. Valery-en-Caux 
to dilute the honour of witnessing the departure of the Nomans.* 
The Conqueror little thought that within the lapse of three centuries, his 
descendant and successor on the throne of England would be leading an. 
army of Saxon yeomen into Normandy and Picardy, to requite at Creasy 
the debt of blora contracted on the fatal field of Hastings. 

Not to lose sight of Edward, I must remark that, after passing the 
night at Noyelle, he p roceede d on his way the following mornin g, 

* "Some retp^ftbie savans have considered that the place to which William’s 
fleet was thus driven, was Valery-en-Caux, and not Valery-sur-Somme, situated 
beyond the limits of Normandy \ but the manuscript recently discovered at 
Brilssda set# all doubt on the point at rest 

^ Tuque, vriis nolis, tandem tua litoH linqucns, 

Navigiom vertis litus ad alteriua. 

Pentus ab antiquis Vimaci fertur haberl, 

Qasa vallat portum Somana nomen aquw. 

De super est castmm qnoddam Sancti Walatioi, 

Hie tibi loB^ fait dificilisque mora.’ ” 

is Bastinga praBs* Chramqm AngihNmumieSt UL 3. 
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Auguat adopting the same older of march he had emcdoyed in Nor* 
mandy. ]^s army broke into three divisions, and while nis captains 
ri^ht BSOi left of him carried havoc to the gates of Abbeville and St. 
Ricquier on one side, and to le Crotoy and Rtie on the other, he himself, 
with the main body, took the road to Cressy. When he ascended the 
hills, which sloping decline to the waters of the Somme, he woold 
have had before him, at the distance of four or five m^s, the dark out¬ 
line of the forest of Cressy, bounding his horizon to the north; and 
although a ‘*chemin vert*' led directly through it to the town of Cressy, 
and neither the season nor the soil were likely to have rendered the road 
difficult, yet it is generally asserted by the French authors that he 
avoided a passage through the wood, and making a circuit to the right, by 
way of Titre, and La Motte Valeux, fell into the main-road, leading from 
Abbeville to St. Omer at Canchy; then, quitting it almost immediately, 
he turned to the left by way of Marcheville to Creasy. I own, I can find 
no sufficient proof for this apparently needless circuit; but, however, it 
may have been, the sun of tne 25th of August went down, leaving 
Edward with bis re-assembled am^ admirably posted on the heights 
above Cressy, and his adversary, Philip, feasting with his royal and 
noble chiefs at Abbeville. The French monarch had remained inactive 
duringthe whole day, but of respect to St. Denis, whose fote it was. After 
the supper, the last convivial repast to the greater portion of his guests, 
he is recorded to have given them some counsel, whicb, had they followed 
it, might have stood them in good service on the following day : “ Qu’ib 
faissent Tnu k Tautre amis, et courtois sans envie, sans baine et sans 
orgueil.” 

Hereafter,* from the month of September next, when it is expected that 
the railway to Paris will be opened as far as Etaples, the localities of 
Blanquetaque will become sufficiently discernible to all travellers ap¬ 
proaching Paris by that route, for at tne identical spot where this famous 
ford is found, the railway, running in a course nearly due south from 
Rue, comes upon the bank of the Somme, and then making a gentle in¬ 
clination eastward, ascends the valley of that river as far as Amiens, 
The dreary bed of the river, the scene of Edward’s hazardous exploit, 
will be easily surveyed from the right windows of the carriages whenever 
the trains happen to be passing at the moment of low-water, but when 
the tide is up and a south-westerly gale brings the waves close up to the 
side of the railway, it will appear almost incredible that human beings 
could ever have walked across such an expanse of raging water. As the 
travellers proceed along the valley they will continue along the line of 
Qodemar du Fay’s fii^t towards Abbeville, and will observe from the 
left windows the agreeable Itwny slopes crowned with beech-wood, where 
he is stated to have rallied some of his forces, and for a few minutes to 
have attempted ineffectually to renew the combat. This Norman baron 
has been suspected of treachery, but Chateaubriand, in his Etudes 
Historiques,’' has vindicated him from the reproach. He baa also been 
accused of retiring from his post sans coup ferir, comme le pretendent 
k tort des auteurs qui oublient qu’il etait Francais.” The Norman family 
of Fay appears to have had a branch established in England, for I ob- 


* R is hardly necessary to say that the entire line of ndlway from Boutogne 
to Paris is now open to the public. 
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serve some individuals of the name recorded as holding certain estates 
and manors in Surrey during the reign of Henry III, 

The excavations attending the foundation of a small bridge over which 
the rmlvay passes immediately on leaving Blanquetaque, brought to 
light some thirty or fort^ skeletons. All of them were the remains of 
men who had perished in the vigour of youth; this was clearly dis* 
coverable from the perfect state of the teetOi and the natural and only 
inference is that they all fell toother in battle. It is highly probable 
they were some of the victims of Godemar's defeat. There are, how¬ 
ever two or three tumuli visible on the hill close by, and in one of them 
the singular interment was discovered of a great many human skulls, 
separated from their trunks, and arranged together in a sort of cone. 
All this gives evidence that Blanquetaque must have been the scene of 
battles before the days of Edward—rzxrre fortes ante Agamemnona, 
Even the legend of St. Valery himself, claiming the establishment of 
the ford, expressly for the convenience of his own sacred exuvim, will not 
destroy the presumption that these Celtic interments, and the ancient 
** chemin vert*’ leading to the river, indicate that a knowledge of the 
ford existed in very remote times, although perhaps rarely used, and 
accompanied by greater danger. * 

We drove afong an excellent departmental road from Blanquetaque to 
Abbeville, and passed some pretty country. The valley first exchanges 
its wide sandy aspect, as the bed of a tide river, for green meadows, and 
then for wooded mknsby fields, among which Ls seated the antique city 
of Abbeville. Here we remained for the night, at the well-known H6tel 
de I'Europe. 


DISTINGUISHED AMATEUR THEATRICALS. 

** This chair sliall be my state, this dagger my sceptre, and this cushion my 
crown.”— King Henby IV., Pari 1. 

The decadence of the British drama has not prevented—perhaps, 
indeed) it has been the cause of—a tendency towards theatrical exnibitions 
by those who are not professional in their endeavour to ** hold the mirror 
up to nature” and amuse the public. 

The recent example of a number of literaiy men, who have devoted 
much time and personal exertion in the cause of their less-fortunate 
brethren,—tossy pothmg of a host of Histrionics,” Sbakspearians,” 
ahd others, whose oUect was simply self-jgratification,—has not been 
without imitation, and that too, we are assured W a highly competent 
authority (Mr* Sm—th, a clerk in the H—me Off—ce), in a very high 
quarter. In a word, the rage for private theatricals has invaded the 
V—mm—ntal departments, and the m—n—sters themselves (aided 
by a few friends) have resolved upon laying claim to the Htherto-ex- 
cfusive title of ** Distinguished Amateurs.” Rehearsals have for some 
time been going on, anfwe are enabled to state (through the l^dness 
of Mr. Sm-—th), that a public performance will shortly take place. 

When it is generally known that the object of tl^ performance is for 
the Extinction op tbs National Debt, it is impossible to suppose 
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that the efforts of the ta—n-^sters mil Qot be rewarded by the presence 
of a very croWded audience. 

When the C—b—net Council had dually decided upon the question, 
that it was de^rahle they should make an exhibition of themselves,;--at 
a cheaper rate than witlun the walls of W-^stm—^nster Palace,—the 
nes^t point to he considered was, what pieces should be performed. AM 
the servants of a Q—eefti,—independently of the higher claims of the 
period,distinguished amateurs gave the preference, as a matter of 
course, to the Elizabethan age; but which dramatist to select for the 
play itself, became the cause of some difference,—almost of schism. 
Some, and these were the more active-minded members, who knew how 
to combine the practical with the poetical, were for a play of Shakspeare; 
others, of a crabbed turn of disposition and disposed rather towards forms 
than essentials (red tapists, in fact), stood out for Ben Jonson; while 
one or two, who delighted in mad or dreamy impossibilities, were loud in 
their advocacy of Marlow, Massinger, or Beaumont and Fletcher,” 
those dramatic double cherries on one stalk,’’ whose litera^ union has 
nO parallel, save in the sacro-lyrical partnership of Sternhold and Hop¬ 
kins. The partisans of Shakspeare had the wider range, those of the 
other dramatists the more peculiar. 

But the difSculty which the supporters of Shakspeare met with was, 
that of adapting tncmsKves to the amazing variety of characters in his 
plays, all of which demanded the exercise of first-rate ability—a thing 
not often found in C——nets, even when composed o£ “ all tne talents.” 
Had they been at liberty to pick and choose, to dove-tail one part with 
another, in short, to make a hash of the drama, as they do of p—1—tics, 
the affair might easily have been arranged. Earl Gr—y could then have 
enacted Timon^ and have hated mankind at leisure, or personating 
Cicero (in Julius Csesar”), have most naturally represented the man who 
would 

« . never follow any thing 

That other men begin,” 

Sir John H—bh—se could have appeared to advantage as Sir Toby 
Belcht and “ drank healths as long as there was a passage in his throat 
Lord P—Im—rston might have shone forth as Parolles, against whose 
door “ disgraces have of late knocked too oftenMr. M— c —lay might 
have played Henry the Sixth, and been buried in Windsor Castle, as 
well as have dated his letters from thence; and little Lord J—-hn himself 
might have had the run of all the first business, from Hamlet to Shylock^ 
or from Falstajf to T<mchstone, as suited his tragic or comic propensities, 
for the time being* 

But this amalgamation being unsuitable, as far as the drama is con¬ 
cerned, the selection of parts at will was over-ruled, and the plays of 
those authors whom we nave already named were examined. Manow’a 
** Faust,” though it contcuns some strong language, and one or two good 
situations, was rejected because there were so many candidates anxious to 
play the devil, as they undoubtedly would have done with the part of 
MephutoyMLee^ no less than they do with Free Tr-^de, the Ch—rch, 
and the Nav—g—tion L—ws! Massinger came next, but “A New 
Way to p6y Old Debts” vres set a^de, in spite of the strenuous efforts of 
Sir Charw W—d to monopdise tiie dxaracter of Sir fSiUs Overreackf 
to which he laid claim as tiie exclusive property, from time immemorial, 
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iip.$itter» notwithstanding that *^The Noblj» Kinsmen*’ and ‘*The 
El^ Brother,” offered conditiona which were absolutely realised in the 
Q^b-^net. The distiingmshed amateurs had, therefore, no help for it 
but to foil back on surly eld Ben, and, cnee more following a good ex-> 
ample, made choice of Every Man in his Humour.” There was a great 
advantage in this, for the play bad already been made popular, and popu¬ 
larity was too viable a thing for iu-<-n-*st6r8 to neglect. The com¬ 
modity is, indeed, as liable to taint as maekarel at Midsummer—i 
rishabie as a poppy when plucked. 

The eyes of toe public have of late been directed with more than 
usual anxierty towards the councils in D—wn—g-street; the frequency 
(ff these tiunions has led the world to suppose that m—n—sters have been 
engaged, if not in restoring dynasties, and propping up thrones that had 
toppled down, at least in devising plans for keeping Ireland quiet, for 
the Chartists, for maMng finality” infinite, and such othw 
impossible foata of statesmanship ; but the real fact is^ that they were 
wholly and solely engrossed by rehearsals. 

Every one who has had occasion to accompany a deputation to the 
H—me Office (and the difficulty would be to hud a person who had not 
perilled his peace of mind by subh an act), must remember the room in 
which Sir George Gr-^-y sits, with its double doorCi, well-baised to deaden 
sound, and its screen of many folds, as serviceable as that of Joseph 
Surface, In ibis room the rehearsals took place, but before we speak of 
them we must describe the cast of the play, and touch upon a few of the 
incidents belonging to that undertaking. 

The promoters of the scheme, a select few of the C—b—^net, first of all 
took counsel together. These were, the First L—rd of the Tr—sury, the 
three S—cret—ties of St—te, and the Chief C—mm—ss—ner of W—ds 
and For—sts. Doubtful of their own ability to accomplish any thing 
unaided, and depending more upon the generous assistance of their 
enemies than on their own resources, it was proposed, before the play 
was read, to heat up for recruits. Lord J—^hn R—ss—ll suggested that Sir 
R^b-^rt P—1 woidd prove a valuable ally; who, he ask^, could 
the part of jBratnworm, who carries himself successfully through 
disguises better than he ? The versatility of the ex-pr—mier was fully 
admits, but another noble lord was free to confess, than in transmigra- 
tory qualities, whether of mind or body, he could see no one equal to 
Lord Brough—m. His lordship, he said, was not only capable of under¬ 
taking any given number of parts, but possessed the faculty of being 
ready for them at a moment’s notice; he was very quick of study and his 
memory was remarkably retentive of other peopUs words. To this Lord 
P^lm—rstem repHed, he should have had no objection to Lord 
Brough—m’s joining the company if the play selects had been the 

Teihpest,” he mi|pt then have doubled the parts of Trmcuh and 
Caliban^ and have used his forward voice to speak well of his fiends, 
bis backward voice to utter foul speeches and to detract,” but as th^, case 
now stood, he owned that he felt more inclined to give his suffieage m 
faYoiir qf Sir Rol^rt P-^l, as the best representative of a cheraetCT lilto 

whomqdeapomt of decelring his owufrien^. After, sqme 
P—Im—rst—n's opinion prevailedj ^anfi H was 
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decided that the part ci the intrigoing 8 er?faig>* 0 iaa should be eouSded to 
the hon. ni~mb—r for T—mw*—rth, and as a set-oflFfor his rejection, that 
Lord Brough"—m should have a good part in a farce, or—^provided a 
pantomime were possible, tiiat he should play harlequin. 

The next part named was Captain BobadSl^ and four out of the five 
present deola^ that it was a toss-up which was best adapted for it, J&* 
Urq—h-"rt or Mr. Ch~Bh—^Im Aust—y, but as those hon. m—mb—le 
belonged solely to their own clique, had no weight with the public, and 
were not in tne slightest degree calculated to draw, they were turned 
down as seedily as they had been brought forward, ^mebody next 
suggested Mr. John 0*C—nn—11 or Mr. Sm—th O^Bri—n ; but their 
pretensions also were negatived, the first, because he bad not yet died 
on the floor of the House of C—mm—ns, as he promised, the last 
because he had anticipated BobadiVs beating at the Limerick tea-party. 
Mr. F—^rg—s O’C—nn—r*s name was put forward for a moment but 
immediately withdrawn, the proposer apologising in a vei^ contrite tone 
for venturing to think that the Wo of Kennin^n could sustain even 
BobadiVs character for more than five minutes. 

We have said that four out of five concurred in the first proposition 
respecting that part; the dissentient wps Lord P—Im—rston. llie fact 
was, he was desirous of playing it himself, and when he begged to remind 
his colleagues of certaTh passages in his d—pi—matic career, notammeni, 
his correspondence with the M—n—^ster for F—reign Affairs, in Gr—ce, 
and more recently the boldness of his onslaught i^on the Conde de 
M—^rasol, he entertained little doubt “by the heart of valour in him ” 
that the committee would at once consent to cast him for the bouncing 
captain. His lordship's arguments prevailed the moment he had stated 
liis case, the only wonder of the committee being their own singular for¬ 
getfulness of his qualifications. 

Downright came next on the tapis, hut here not the slightest difficulty 
arose. As to any Wh—g playing the part with the slightest chance of 
success, that was instinctively felt to be an absurdity, and ou Lord 
Mr—p—th*s proposing his collea^e for the West B—ding, was agreed 
to by acclamation, and Mr. C—bd—n was at once nominated. 

Ijord J—hn R—ss—11 was very desirous of knowing if The D— ke 
could not he enlisted in the service; it would be a decided help to them, 
for his name was a tower of strength. But for the decision at which 
the oomnuttee had just arrived (and he admitted that he had given it his 
full concurrence^, he should certainly have proposed the noble and ^lant 
C—mm—nder-in-Ch—f. No one was more plain-spoken than lie, no 
one had made—he might be allowed the expression—a better use of 
his mauUySj —he spoke figuratively, the committee knew what he meant, 
—had more soundly thrawed his enemies; there was only one objection, 
it was a question with him (Lord J—hn) whether the D—ke womd con* 
sent to serve—^he meant, to play—with the Honourable Member for the 
W—st R—ing; if the Qu—n commanded it, of course he would per¬ 
form, as on act of duty, but he doubted whether her m—jesty would so 
far exermse her undoubted prerogative, and, therefore, under ail the cir- 
eomstances, he begged to withdraw the D—^ke’s name. 

The committee then rtsnmed, and the cast ot Kitely came under dis* 
cossion. As for as tile abstract impersonation of jealousy went, said Lord 
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it yroxkli bft ^ thmg in the worU^ both in the 

Ci-k«h^net and out ot it, to choose $si adequate repres^tattve. There 
ttas Mt» for instancey who ynM jealous of every bod^ wl par* 

t^idarly of men in office; there was his Bight Honourable Friend the 
P*-yro—ster-Gen—ral of" the F~ree% whose jealousy of disposition 
unce he had lost his seat for Ed—*nb*-*r^ had, he was credibly inWmedy 
been vastly aufl^nted; the committee woul^ ^rhaps, think this was 
impossible^ but ne assured them he believed it to be the faot; then, again, 
there was Lord Br—gham, who was jealous, not only of the noble 1—rd 
who sat on the W-i-ls—ck, but even of the W—Is-^-ck itself for being 
sat upon by any one but he; he need not multiply instances, unfortunately 
they yir&te only too rife, and, therefore, without going any further, ho 
womd at once state the name of the individual whom he looked upon os 
best qualified to undertake the arduous part of KUeltf^ That individual 
had given so many striking proofs of his infirmity of temper (and no man 
4uld experienced Aeir effects more keenly than he),—^his jealousy was so 
readily aroused,—its direction was so purposeless,—it was so manifestly 
the consequence of a pride that nothing could tame, which looked with 
au eye of suspicion on all—men, women, and children—who came within 
his vortex; he was, in short, at on(^ so violent in his anger, and so hasty in 

his doubts, that he (Lord P-) could not conceive, if you searched both 

Houses of P—rl—ment through (and the task would not be a pleasant 
one), that an apter representative could be found than his noble friend the 
S—cr—t—ry for the C—1—nies. He, therefore, begged to propose the 
health,—he ^gg^ pardon, he forgot, it was not aC^-b—net dinner,— 
that the part ot Kiiety be entrusted to EarlGr—^y. The noble lord thus 
named, rose hastily, and after a few bitter sarcasms on those who, he 
said, were always m hot water, from one end of Europe to the other,— 
he would not he more specific, but Lord P—Im—rston knew whom he 
meant,—to the surprise of every one at once consented to play the 
part. 

Kitth^s attendant aul confidant, C^shy was soop disposed of, there 
bring not a dissentient voice when Lord M—rp—th proposed that the part 
should be riven to Mr. George H—ds—n. 

His lor&hip’s own turn came next; in consideration of his poetical turn 
of mind, there were points about Master Matthew and Master Stephen 
which would have suited him, but when the committee considered that the 
part ot a Yorksbireman and a “ county gull” were things incompatible, 
and that his lordship's experience of London (notwithstanding tne city 
commissioners) equally disqualified him from representing the *^town 
guU;” Utey decided upon allottmghim the part of Wellbreds fitness 
tor wluch was beyond aU doubt. 

Justice Clement is a character who, in his judicial capacity, gives uni¬ 
versal saris&ction; the Lord Ch—no—llor was at once set down fojr the 
part. 

The reasons of the committee did not reach the ear of Mr. Sm—ih 
(though it was glued to a crevice) in fixing upon the man who should do 
justice to Cob. As the reader knows, he is a water-bearer,-^but his affinity 
with water ends riiere» The yokes were th^r^ore placed on shoulders 

Sir J^hn C —m —se. Experience of men ^nd manners, com- 

biued wi^ a certain degree of bonhommiey characterises QUMnaweth 
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there is no more respectable pe?'c de fandlle, and the ft—sid-ntof the* 
C—nc—1 was acoonUngly set dowu for it. 

Had Lord N—nn—jiby beea ia England, would unddutrtediy have 
been cast for the gay gallant, young Edtpar^ KMtoell, the man of wii 
and pleasure about town, but In his absence no better substitute could be 
found than Lord Cl—nr—c—rde. As the fact of a letter bein^ deKvered^ 
to the wrong person forms a main incident in connexion mth youn|f 
Knowelly it was not thought inappropriate to associate the P—stm—ster 
Gen—ral with the part. 

Formaly one versed in rules, laws, precedents, and enactments, was 
made over to the Sp—k—r of the H—se of C—mm—ns! one or two 
wished to have seen Mr. C. Wy—n in the part, but it was objected that 
his voice was against him, and he was withdrawn. 

There now only remained the parts of Master Stephen and Master 
Matthew unappropriated; but to fill them adequately was no easy task. 
I£ mere folly had been the only thing required, a single haul of the 
m—n—St—rial net would have brought a miraculous draught of fools 
from either H—se. But this was not all. Master Matthew is a poetaster 
and given to melancholy, and Master Stephen a copyist of every man’s 
absurdity. To find a mere poetaster is, God knows, an easy matter in 
the«e days, and there enough stirring just now to make any one melan¬ 
choly who has a tendency that way ; to discover an imitator, where so 
few are original, is, moreover, no very difficult undertaking, the delicate 
part of the business wa« to put the cap on the head*without the wearer 
being conscious how well it fitted him. There were names without end 
of those who, like Cinna, had written bad verses. The Pr—m— x him¬ 
self was a notable example, and they abounded on the Opp—s—tion 
benches. A host of disappointed candidates for office,—ambitious 
m—mb—rs who could never catch the Sp—k—r s eye, or were invariably 
coughed down,—might put in claims on the score of melancholy ; and 
as to absurdity, whether it was advocated by Dr—mm—^nd, or M—ntz, 
or S—bth—rp, the result would have been the same As the characters 
run in couples,—as it were,—the Pr—m—proposed that they should be 
represented by the joint-s—cr—t—ries of the Tr—s—ry, or better 
still by the Att—r—ney and S—1—c—tor-G—n—r—1, for as they were 
in the habit of pleading the causes, and identifying themselves with the 
habits of fools, as well as knaves, it could be no hardship for them to hold 
the btiefe of Master Matthew and Master Stepheny and these rdles were 
accordingly assigned them. 

The caste was now complete except the ladies, but as in all amateur 
performances they are the last to be thought and women generally 
being, as Lord Duberly says, “ cuterer than men'’ and readier to assume 
a part for the nonce, this caused no disquietude. It was settled, if there 
should, after all, be any difficulty on tnis head, that the parts of Dame 
Kitely and Sister Bridget should be offered to the editors of two well- 
known newspapers, and that Mrs. Guffey should be requested to play the 
part of Cob’s Wife. 

These preliminaries settled, a circular was sent round to all the per¬ 
formers, and as it was dated from the Tr—s—ry, and intimated that 

business of importance” required the presence of the individual named 
in it,—there was a fell attendance» the play vras read, and every one 
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\rith alacrity on ihe onteipriflo. Some Httie eqivJbbIbjr 6f course 
took place, such things are unavoidable on all boards, public and private, 
0 ^ the stage aa well os in the C~b^jaet, but as it cmefiy arose from the 
j, laudable desire of every actor to play more than was set down to him, it 
*was wisely left to lime to convince eath person that if he limited faitnself 
to his own part, be would find that it su^eutly'taxed bis eneripes. 

' It is we ft^hion in some q^uarter^ wbere dramaiSc novelties axe the 
iheme, to prelude the actual represmitaticO} by an account of the manner 
in which toe rehearsab go off, This tneUiod is, we conceive, scarcely 
to the actors who, for the most part, lack the stimulus which is to 
give Hfe to their performances until the very mom^t of projection. Mr* 
Sm—th, influenced by -w'hat he saw through the chink of an unguaxded 
door, has reported very favourably on ihe whole* He says that Lord 
P—Im—rston’s manner when he described “ the leaguer of Strigonium" 
(with Acre ^possibly in his mind’s eye), and ‘‘the siege of what-d’ye- 
eajl-*’um”(peradventure one of the detached forts near Paxis), was in the 
highest degree diverting. He fully proved himself a judge of “ a 
Tmedo,’' by his appreciation of Spanish temper; and in the matter of 
the stoccata^ all he required was to be held back from doing mischief. 
If there was any fault in his loiflship’s performance, says Mr. Sm—th, 
it was in the way in which he took the cudgelling ; it did not sit easily 
upon him—he lacked that crest-fallen, abject appearance with which the 
clever artist contrasts his former braggadocio, Mr. Sm—th thinks, 
howevei* (when he Fakes away his eye &om the cliink and casts it round 
the political horizon), that before the night of performance, further ex¬ 
perience m^ assist Lord V —Im—rston to a better understanding of this 
feature of Captain BodadtVs character. 

Sir Robert P— I’s Brainworm is reported to be inimitable ;—the man¬ 
ner in which he takes in old and young, gentle and simple, are perfect 
transcripts of life ; when he passes off his provant rapier” as a genuine 
blade, Mr. Sm—th says it forcibly reminds him of Free Tr—de ; and 
when he levies a toll -aSike upon rich and poor, he cannot for the life of 
him divest himself of Sir Robert’s introduction of the Inc—me T— x. 

But we must adhere to the principle we Jiavo ourselves laid down, that 
to anticipate these clever performances is unfair ;—let the public judge 
of their merit when they come before them, wliich will, we understand, 
be very shortly, on one of the off-nights of the H—se of C—mm—ns, 
and within the walls of St. Stephen’s Theatre. 

We forgot to say tliat instead of a farce, there will be a monopolylogpie 
by Lord Br—gham, in a variety of languages — those of the several 
countries of which he is a citizen, which willbe interspersed with tumbling 
and rope-dancing. Stage manager, Lord J—hn R—ssell. N. B.—No 
orders admitted, the pulnic press excepted; and no money returned. 

Vivat Regina* 



IRELAND Ai^rb THE REPEAL OF THE Vm6% 

Thi^ umon of Britain^ and 
viduthoTiew to consolidate tli6 
and mote c^ecially to ntevent i 
Utions as occurred subsequent to the French revolution of 1792, when 
one portion of the country was seen combatting; ap;ainst another, with tbV 
assistance of foreign bayonets. This great and important measure hold¬ 
out promises to all well-^gulated min£, that the discontent, disunion, and' 
strife which had so long disti^ted Ireland and perverted her best energies, 
would cease to operate; and hopes were generally entertained, more 
especially in this country, that the educated of all classes in Ireland would 
unite their efforts and influence to promote the welfare of their common 
country, and extinguish civil and religious animosity from among their 
countrymen. 

Seldom were hopes so justly entertained, destined to be more sadl^ 
blighted. We will say nothing about Catholic Emancipation, because it 
had been generally understood while negotiating the union, that In the 
event of its taking pla0b, the Catholics might look forward to the removal 
of all their disabilities. This last great measure of concession failed, how¬ 
ever, as totally as any previous one, in effecting tho desired purposes of 
conciliation and orderly co-operation between the two countries. As 
Ireland was when divided among several independent chieftains, when, 
one df those native princes solicited Agricola to invade his country, as 
Ireland was under Dermot, King of Leinster, who in a similar manner 
sought the assistance of England, so also was Ireland receiving sud from 
the Scots under Bruce’s brother, Edward, from the Spaniards under 
D’Aguilar, from the French under La Hoche, or soliciting It in the 
times of Lamartine. The same spirit of turbulence, discontent, bigotry, 
love of change, and of strife that are sweradded to many fine quwties, 
were as manifest in the times when 0*lvuarc’s wife was abducted, and 
O'Connor was at the head of a confederacy of native princes, as when the 
country was over-run by an association of l^iteboya and Oakboys, Steel- 
boys, Rockites, or united Irishmen, associations which instead of being 
animated with pure patriotic zeal, were frequently nothing better than 
bands of lawless depredators ; or as when O’Connell was at the head of a 
confederacy of anti-unionists or repealers, who instead of fighting a 
common battle were separated into two hostile camps of moral and physi¬ 
cal force men. 

The secret of these national peculiarities it is therefore evident is not 
to he sought for in the political state of the country. They are attributes 
common to individuals who in their aggregate impress their tone upon 
the national' character. These attributes are as manifest with the same 
class of Irish when th^ are ia England or America, as when thay are in 
their own country. 'Ebey have made themselves prominent at all times, 
and under all circumstances, and will still continue to do so ; till education 
and social progress shall Wve brought about great changes, or till a race 

E ossessed of as much valour and greater wis£m shall have taught them 
y precept and example, that indus^ and discipline are essentim to indi¬ 
vidual welfare, &nd national prosperity. The science of ethnology unfolds 
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liie history of such a state of things in which politics and even religion 
only play a secondary p^t. When the Milesian has no intellect or moral 
cause for strife^ when there is no political or religious opposition, no inter¬ 
national jealousy of races pr of labour, no faction or feud, he will fight for 
diversion’s sake. As Byron said was his individual case with regard to the 
affections, so the Milesian may say of strife—^it^ is a matter of necessity 
with him. The consideration of this peculiar mental and physical consti¬ 
tution of the Irishman, and the organic laws upon which this depends, is 
too much neglected in legislation, yet there never was a period in the 
history of the world, in which a true knowledge of human nature was so 
indispensable as it is at the present day. Tne grand and fundamental 
idea of all modern changes is the natural equality of men. That all 
men are brothers of the same blood, their discrepancies more apparent than 
real, and even where real the result of accident, and consequently, remo¬ 
vable by change of circumstances. This is the theory on which nearly 
or remotely, rest all modern schemes of social improvement. Yet never 
was there a greater error or one more readily confuted by an appeal to 
facts. All history and all huifian experience have been teaching for ages 
lessons which speak not of human equality and unity, but of great and 
permanent diversities among mankind. The adaptability of any two races 
of men for precisely the same progress is nowhere^the same. The striking 
national contrasts depicted by Tacitus or still less so those represented in 
the more ancient pages of Herodotus are, it is true, nowhere to be found 
in the present ^dayj but others are no less prominent or obvious to those 
who will philosophically combine their study with that of the existing 
social and political condition of any given country or state. Let the 
leading facts in the history of any country where barbarism once reigned 
and was succeeded by civilisation, be passed before the mind, and the 
result will attest that that civilisation ciune from without. In the days 
of the Romans the inhabitants of this country were barbarians. Rome 
poured into Britain not merely her wari'iors, but also her commerce, her 
arts, her science, her learning ; and her best as well as her worst blood 
mingled with that of the vanquished natives during the long period of 
400 years. The invasion by the Normans, In like manner, introduced 
into these realms not only a largo portion of the highest chivalry of 
Europe, but also a largo portion of its highest intellect. 

Granting to Ireland its absurd claim to a civilisation almost co-eval 
with the Deluge—a claim that is far more illustrative of the poetry of 
its patriotism than of its sober wisdom—certain it is, although we know 
not by what melancholy reverses of fortune this once flourishing state of 
things was oveHurned, that when the light of undoubted historic truth 
first begins to dawn on that island, we find its inhabitants involved in a 
barbarity fully as rude as that of their British or Gaulish neighbours, 
and equmly certain it is that with the exception of what it was indebted 
for to certain holy and learned men, who visited the country at a very 
early period, that Ireland is mainly indebted for its progress in civilisation 
to its connexion with England. As certainly, also, as the German race 
will gain the ascendency over the Polish and Tzech races, so the Anglo- 
Saxon element wiQ, bv its, superior capabilities, obtain power and pre¬ 
eminence over the Celtic and Milesian. This is not a question of pditi- 
,^al passions and differences ; it is a rimple result of the action of the 
' uaturid laws agmnst which it is vain for man to cavil or to oppose him- 
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self—it is manifest in the comparison between any two counties in Ire¬ 
land, where the different elements predominate ; and it will be still more 
manifest with the progress of events, which will be historical to our 
children. 

Situate on the western shores of England and Scotland,” says Mr. 
R. M, Martin, in. his able work “ Ireland before and after the Union with 
Great Britain,” Ireland in ceasing to be incorporated with Great Bri¬ 
tain, must inevitably become her foe, and be re*conquered/’ Tins is 
the geographical part of the argument, or the necessity of position super- 
added to those peculiarities of race and disposition, which are so 
sadly opposed to industry, enterprise, order, or steadiness. ** There can 
be no doubt,” continues Mr. Martin, ‘^that Great Britain could exist or 
flourish independent of Ireland, but, unless it were possible to remove 
Ireland to some distant part of the Atlantic, it must be dependent on, 
if not united with, England. Granting, for the sake of argument, that 
the union has caused the evils alleged, the wiser and more practical coui'se 
would bo to endeavour to correct thos^ evils, and to make the union 
beneficial; for it is the direct and manifwt interest of England that Ire¬ 
land should be prosperous and happy.” 

But the fact is that Ireland has derived from the union benefits and 
advantages innumerateie; and we propose to ourselves to extract from 
the third edition of Mr. Martin’s work just published, a few facts, not 
only to show that the allegations of the evils inflicted on Ireland by the 
Union, are untenable and at variance with truth*; but also that the 
benefits and advantages derived from the said Union would have been 
greatly enhanced, but for the continued agitation in which she has been 
sedulously kept for years—an agitation which would have utterly ruined 
any country connected with a less opulent neighbour, or united with a 
kingdom of despotic rule. As in the example of Poland, poverty, de¬ 
gradation, and conquest, would now have been the fate of Ireland, had 
England not been generous even beyond her means and charitable to an 
extent little warranted by the ingratitude met with in return. 

Before the Union 4,000,000 souls derived a scanty subsistence from 
the soil; Ireland has now more than 8,000,000 innabltants. At the 
period of the Union 1,700,000 lbs- of tea, 200,000 cwts. of sugar, 
150,000 lbs. of coffee, 3,000,000 gallons of spirits, and 20,000 loads of 
timber were retained for home consumption in Ireland. In 1845 the 
figures amounted to, tea, 6,600,000 lbs.; sugar, 415,000 lbs.; coffee, 
1,000,000 lbs,; spirits, 7,600,000 gallons; timber, 230,000 loads. 
This according to data obtained by Mr. Martin from the various returns 
laid before parliament. Now it is evident that if this increased home 
consumption were merely referable to increase of population, [the ratio 
would be one-half more ; but In that of tea it is threefold, in that of 
coffee eightfold, and in that of timber nearly twelve times as much as 
before the Union, 

Ireland is essentially ap agricultural country, consequently her in¬ 
creased productions testify to augmenting wealth. Thus, notwithstand¬ 
ing an increase in population equal to twice what it was previous to the 
Union, there still remained to export from Ireland to Great Britain in 
1845 a surplus of 3,251;90l quarters of grain and meal, whereas pre¬ 
viously to the Union there was not a surplus exceeding 500,000 quarters, 
so also while previous to the said Union there were only 20,000 oxen 
and calves exported to Great Britain, there were, in 1846, 192,846 ex- 
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P<^rted, for no sheep were exported previously* There we?e 259)257 
ei^rted in 1846) and for 6000 swinO) there were exported at the same 
peiiod 480>827* 

The eggs and poultry imported into Liverpool alone from Ireland in 
1844 amounted to 120,0007.; salmon to 40,000/.; other fish* induding 
oysters, 30,000/. ; hides, hair, feathers, porter, &c., 110,0002. The 
total value of Irish produce imported into Liverpool is about 6,000,000/*, 
and into Bristol about 1,000,000/. per annum. * 

The increased export of porter and whiskey from Ireland is equally 
remarkable. The total quantity exported from all Ireland, from 1772 to 
1800, according to Morewood, was only 78,000 gallons. In 1847, to 
England alone, it amounted to 1,072,450 gallons. 

The progress made by Ireland in maritime trade since the Union is 
surprising* The tonnage belonging to, and registered at, the different 
ports in Ireland, amounted for the three years, 1797, 98, and 99, to only 
112,333 tons, in the years 1846, 47, and 48, it was 737,141 tons, 
showing an increase in Irish property of 624,808 tons, between the first 
and last periods. The steam tipmage which entered the ports of Ireland 
in 1836 was 500,000; in 1846, it was doubled. The total tonnage which 
entered Ireland in 1836 was l,600,000tons ;—in 1846, 2,600,000 tons, 
being an increase of a million tons in ten years. IJp. 1801, the total ton¬ 
nage inwards was only 456,000 tons, in 1847 it was 2,544,387 tons. 
Great improvements have been made in Kingstown Harbour, Dublin, and 
at other ports. The expenditure on Port Patrick Harbour alone, since 
1820, has been 165,441/. 55,000/. was also issued by the Treasury during 
1846 for improving the Shannon navigation. 

To show how the internal traffic of Ireland has augmented during the 
same period, it will be sufficient to mention that there were landed on 
the piers on Shannon waters in 1842, 3960 tons; in 1846, 18,289 tons ; 
there were loaded at the same piers in 1842, 6210 tons, in 1846, 23,152 
tons. On the Grand Canal the tonnage amounted, in 1842, to 194,062 
tons; in 1845, to 285,602 tons. On the Royd tCanal, in 1842, to 
73,688 tons; in 1846, to 99,550 tons. The river Barrow navigation 
presented, in 1842, a result of 68,656 tons, in 1846, of 86,750 tons ; 
the Tyrone navigation rose from 10,211' tons to 17,200 tons during 
the same interval. 

So it has also been with regard to tolls and passengers. On the Grand 
Canal, the passengers, in 1843, numbered 89,611; in 1845, 111,225. 
iSo also with regard to the Irish railways. The passengers by the Great 
Southern and Western amounted for the five months ending 31st of 
December, 1846, to 145,485; for the half-year ending 30th of June, 
1847, to 217,397* On the Ulster line, there were 425,864 passengers in 
1843 ; and 690,477 in 1847. On the Kingstown and Dublin line, there 
were 1,758,878 passei^rs in 1843; and 2,203,910 in 1847. 

Of late y^^ attehrion has been directed to the great mineral wealth of 
Ireland, The Irish copper ore sold in Swansea, and Ijcad ore raised, was, 
indie year 1846, 17,471 tons of the one, 1641 of the other, the value of 
the TOpper ure 10^078/. ^e jgaheries are also aow reoeiring 
some auentiou. Thi^ a very painful subj^^ whether from want of 
aptitude, from indolence, dr from unw^ngness, the Irish are adverse to 
fia|^g. TliO west eot^t of Ireland, it is well known, abounds in the 
fitj^^fish in the world,' But, excepting ^ the hu^ seaieely a boat 
; u d> be seen devot^ to the fishery, amd that alt^pgh,5i|687/« was 
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suited by gOTemment for the encouragement of this branch of indust^. 
There is, however, a slight improvement. The Tessels employed in tne 
Irish fisheries in 1§36, amounting to 10,761, numbered, in 18 to, 21,076, 
and the number of men, amounting in 1836 to 64,119, had increased, in 
1846, to 99,422. ' / . , 

The country being thus tested as regards augmented trade, shipping 
and produce since the Union, it is but natural to suppose that we shall 
find a coiresponding increase of means among the people. The condi¬ 
tion of the lower classes in regard to means is best indicated by the 
a^umulations of their frugality in Savings' Banks, and in no resp^ 
does Ireland present a more marked feature of prosperity than in this# 
The number of depositors, and amount of their deposits, were, for exam¬ 
ple, in 1829, 31,262; deposits, 854,329/. In 1841, 77,522 depositors ; 
2,243,246/. deposited. In 1846, 92,859 depositors; 2,792,708/. depo¬ 
sited. It may be said the population has increased by one-fourth since 
1829. But the amount deposited in 1846 is more than three times the 
amount of 1829. The total deposits up to the 20th of May, 1847, in 
the Irish Savings' Banks, were 9,534,582/. Latterly endeavours have 
been made to weaken the confidence of the people in these provident 
institutions, and It is to be regretted that the trustees at Killarney and 
Tralee appear to hava neglected their duty. There is, however, progress 
notwithstanding these drawbacks, which are of a description that could 
only be met with in Ireland. The Loan Funds, which were established 
in Ireland in 1837, to assist the industrious classes.with small sums of 
money at a low rate of interest, also indicate progress, there being, in 
1846, 250 of these funds with a capital of 408,842/. and a cireulation 
of 1,770,397/. The yearly increasing sums of money transmitt^ by 
post-oflicc orders in Ireland, also testify that there is an augmentation of 
the available means of the middle and working classes. These sums, which 
amounted in 1839 only to 111,864/.,had increased, in 1846, to 1,131,197/. 

The stamp duty received on legacies, probates, and administrations, 
shows an increase of 135,247/. on legacy duty, between the three years 
1821-22 and 1823, and 1846-47 and 1848 ; and an increase of 143,097/. 
for the same periods on probates and administrations. 

The stock transferred from England to Ireland from 1838 to 1848 was 
13,945,742/., while that transferred fi'om Ireland to England during the 
same period was only 6 , 193 , 879 /., showing a difference of 7,751,863/. 
in favour of Ireland. The annuities for terms ol years transferred from 
England to Ireland in the above years were 214,512/., and vice versa 
only 14/. The long annuities from England to Ireland 46,020/,, and vice 
versa only 457/. These facts attest in the most unanswerable maimer 

the accumulation of funded property in Ireland. 

The grand-jury cess, or presentments for the general of eara 
county or barony, show the increased value of landed property in Ireland. 
They have been augmented since the Union from about 200,000/. a-year 
to 1,160,000/. a-year. 

There is, at the dame tincte, a wider distribution as well as 
tatibn cf property manifested by the increasing number of we middle 
dasses, wbo ate acquiring the dectivO franchise. The total numter of 
electors registered from the 1st of Feferuary, 1845, to the Ist of Februar||'V 

1846, was 9^6. The total number registered on the 1st of February, 

1847, was 1^8,654. There were, however, other influences at work m 
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cbg this vast increase in the number of electorSi besides the mere 
ninatiouof qualification. 

The social progress of Ireland tince the Union; has been as great 
and as marked as have hoen her improved commerce^ meanS} and 
resources. The extension of education has been very great. The na¬ 
tional education schools were commenced in 1833 with 789 schools, 
107,042 pupib and with a parliamentary grant of 25,000/. This grant 
has been yearly increased, and amounted in 1846 to 100,Q00£, which 

? rovides 3637 schools for 456,410 pupils of all religious denominations, 
iot more than one-seventh of the children are Protestants, and, therefore, 
the benefit is mainly for the children of the Roman Catholic poor. 
There are workhouse schools, gaol schools, agricultural schools for both 
sexes, and model schools for teachers. Evening and Sunday-schools are 
also numerous, and well attended. The intellectual differences between 
the Irish of the north, and the Celts and Milesians of the south and west, 
is shown even in the number and distribution of these schools, of which 
there are 1987 in Ulster, 441 in Leinster, 602 in Munster, and only 152 
in Connaught. The “Church Education Society,” instituted in 1839, 
for instruction on church of England principles, is wholly supported by 
voluntary contributions, yet it has increased up to 1846 from 825 up to 
1809 schools, from 43,627 pupils up to 96,815, and from 8470/, receipts 
to 41,639^ Of the 96,815 scholars in 1846, 29,691 were children of 
Roman Catholic parents, and 12,832 of Protestant Dissenters. By 
Act 8 and 9 Viet., 66, the Imperial Parliament authorised the grant 
of 100,000/. to build three new colleges iu Ireland, for uU classes oF the 
people, and 21,000/. a-year for salaries to professors, &c. Nineteen hun¬ 
dred pounds are also voted annually by Parliament to the “ Royal Belfast 
Academical Institution.” In these, as in every other instance, Ireland 
has received grants from the public revenues at least equal to those made 
to En^and and Scotland. By the Act 8 and 9 Viet., c. 25, 30,000/. was 
authorised by the Imperial Parliament to be vested in trustees for the 
improvement of the Roman Catholic college of MaVnooth, and 6000/. 
a-year for salaries to the president and professors of the colfege ; which, 
in addition to 8028/. granted in 1844 to the church of Rome in Ireland, 
• constitutes an income of 14,000/, a-vear. The Protestant college 
(Trinity College) receives no support whatever from the revenues of the 
state. 

The increase in the number of newspapers in Ireland, and which has 
extended item tw«ity-five published in 1800, to eighty-nine published in 
1846, exhibits as much an increase of political excitement as it does the 
spread of intelligence. The liberty, or rather license of language granted 
to ihe newspaTOr-pTess in Ireland, far exceeds any thing that has ever 
been permitted to ^ British press, or has been accorded to the newspa¬ 
pers of Europe America by their respective governments. 

A provision for the destitute, aged, and infirm, by means of a rate on 
propi^y for the mainteDanee of the poor, has been ea^lished witiiia the 
lart few years, after long oppotition from the late Mtw O’Coonell and 
ollliers. The number of unions has progresBed rapidly from font fo 1840, 
to 129 in 1846, and the expenditure on the poor from 87,057/. to 
435,001/. in the same mt^val. The poorof Ireland are indebted to the 
Impmal Piadiament provision forthar si^porb 

The money saaetioned by the Treasury for each Poor um Union in 
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Irelat^ was, vpto the 13th of December, 1847, 1,008,9502.; ao3 on the 
Isfc of July, 1847, Parliament granted 600,0002, of which 500,0002 was 
s^ipUed in donations in aid of rates by the Belief Commissioners, and 
100,0002. for works of public utility. The grants by the Imperial Par¬ 
liament to Ireland since the Union have been. 


• £ 

For charitable literary institutions. 5,814,171 

„ agriculture and manufactures. 1,427,16^ 


„ public works and employment for the poor 3,886,6^18 


Total grants. 11,127,072 

The prompt and full compliance which has been given to applications 
for money is one of the most striking proofs of the anxious desire of the 
Imperial Parliament to promote the welfare of Ireland. K the Irish 
imagine that they could have ever derived such moneys from their own 
resources, or obtained such relief from a domestic parliament, they are 
greatly mistaken, Ireland lives mainly by the wealth and bounty of its 
sister kingdoms. Not only have the grants to that country alone equalled 
all that have ever been made to England, with its vastly superior popu¬ 
lation and its undoubted wants, and to J^otland; but at the same time, 
Ireland does not coniiribute its quota to the general fund from whence 
these ^auts arc to be derived. Ireland is one of the least taxed portions 
of the British empire. Out of 52,000,000/. levied in the United King¬ 
dom, scarcely 4,500,000/. is raised in Ireland, fr^m a population equal 
to half the population in England. The total nett revenue of Ireland, 
in 1846, was only 4,333,933/.—a sum barely more than sufficient to 
provide the interest of the portion of the national debt assigned to 
Ireland. 

In 1845 thei-e was no charge on the Irish revenue for the royal navy; 
in 1846 but 8085/. Yet Ireland derives as much.advantage from this 
valuable branch of the national defences as any other portion of the 
kingdom, and were she separated from England, must provide the means 
for maintaining an efficient naval force. There is no charge on Ireland 
for the colonies, although she derives a proportionable benefit from those 
territories. • ^ 

There are no assessed taxes in Ireland whatever ; no tax on lands and 
tenements; no stampduties on stagecarriageaandrailways; no tax on soap, 
bricks, hops, post-horse duties, &c.; no window tax, or taxes on servants, 
horses, carriages, &c.; no property or income tax. The produce of these, 
and other taxes, from which Ireland is exempt, was, in 1846, nearly 
13,000,000/. 

Then the stamp duties, licenses, &e., are in many instances lower in 
Ireland than in England and in Scotland. The favour which Ireland has 
received from the imperial legislature may be illustrated by the article of 
spirits, which pays per ^lon-^^in England, 7^. 10€/.; in Scotland, d$. 8d ,; 
in Ireland, 2a. 8rf. In her local taxation, Ireland presents similar ex¬ 
emptions ; thus, England is taxed locally 12,000,000/., or 15s. per head; 
Seotiand 1^000,000^, or 8s. per head; Ireland 2,000,0002, only 5s. per 
bead. In every respect Ireland has been favoured by the imoerial legis¬ 
lature, and by the mvertiment of Uie United Kingdom ; ana but a Very 
^ort time ago, ana at a moment when so many fbancial difficulties press 
upon this country, government refused to tax incomes or property in Ireland, 
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aportbn of the empire which at the present moment costs the British ex- 
oh^qi^r at least 3,^00y000/, a-year« -Estimating the annual deficiency of 
ircteiid at three millions sterling, the cost of Ireland to England since the 
Union amounts to 141,000,000/. The liberality of the imperial le^slature, 
and of the people of England on every emergency or distress in Ireland 
since the Union, has throughout no parallel in the history of nations. 

Yet this same England stands charged before the civilised world with 
having conquered Ireland, and destroyed its independence as a kingdom; 
with having practised the most cruel oppressions towards Ireland for seven 
centuries ; and with having iniquitouriy contrived, by demoniac, frau¬ 
dulent, and corrupt measures,’" ale^slative Union between Great Britain 
and Ireland, which has produced “ misery, wretchedness, exhaustion, and 
destitution $ and which has diffused throughout the nation want and woe; 
bitter discontent, and heart-rending sorrow ;*' furthermore, it is openly 
and avowedly alleged, that there is no truth more undeniable than this, 
that England has indicted more grievous calamities upon Ireland than 
Sl-tiy country on the face of the earth besides has done upon any other. In 
the history of mankind there is nothing to be compared with the atrocity 
of the crimes which England has perpetrated on the Irish people and 
it is added, “ the voice of the civilised world lays to t^p charge of the 
English government the guilt of having produced this exasperation of 
national feeling, this misery, this wretchedness, this Exhaustion, this desti¬ 
tution.” Such is the language used by the political agitators with whom 
it has pleased Providence to visit, as with a sore evil, that unfortunate 
country. There is an utter perversion of facts, an unblushing assertion 
of that which is false, and an amount of ingratitude in such charges, that 
is perfectly astounding—nor would such manifestly absurd and unjust 
accusations be for a moment entertained or accepted by any other people 
than those to whom they are chiefly addressed. 

To speak of the Irish nation as an homogeneous people, with unity 
of qualities and individuality of thought and action, is a 'solecism. The 
Saxon with his open brow, broad, manly face, ruddy hue, blue eye, clear 
skin, light hair, and powerful frame, is not more distinct in physical 
characters from the Gaul or Celt, with high cheek bones, gray eye, rough 
^air, dingy complexion, and muscular body of short stature, or from the 
IMilesian, with black hair and dark eye, oval face and sinewy form, than 
he is by his temperament and mental attributes. 

Thd men of Ulster, Saxons by origin, but Irishmen by birth and 
hereditary descent of more than two centuries, combine in a remarkable 
degree the prudential thrift and commercial activity of the Scotch, the 
persevering enterprise and indomitable self-reliance of the English, with 
somewhat of the buoyant feelings and hasty impulses of their countrymen 
of other races. Bom and living under the same government, the same 
laws, the same local institutions, as the rest of their fellow-countrymen— 
dwelling in a comparatively sterile region and inclement climafe,—with a 
disadvantageous geographical position, and no natural advantages, yet 
they differ from their other countrymen in being steady, ind^rious, 
contented, and loyal. The men of Ulster are not inferior in wealth, skill, 
intelHgence, comfort^ inoral and religious freedom, and a doe appreedatioh 
of the blessings of oOnstitutionol liberty to the inhahitantir o( any other 
part of the globe. Sueh men, it is impossible for a generous nation iO 
hand over to the tender mercies of turbment and pr^atory races, for one 
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of the first results of a repeal of the Union, would be a war against the 
industry and prosperity of the north and east of Ireland. 

The general character of the inhabitants of the south and west of 
Ireland may be indicated by stating, that in their virtues as in their vices, 
there is a want of the civilisation observableTin the north. The people 
are ready-witted, of keen rather than capacious intellects, quksk'in their 
perceptions, with ^reaf mobility of character, ardently strong in their 
attachments, and ferociously bitter in their hatreds. Fond of the mar¬ 
vellous, they morally as well as mentally, take an erroneous ideal, mther 
than a practical real, for their standard ; vain as well as proud and prone 
to hyperbole, they yield their confidence implicitly to those who appeal 
to their passions rather than to their judgment; and easily excited, they 
are readily roused to the most demoniac deeds under false principles of 
religion or patriotism. These are the people with whom for so long a 
time the enthralling despotism of superstition and democracy has been 
cx'aftily substituted for the inestimable doctrines of true moral, political, 
and religious freedom. 

By means of the Union, this people have obtained a complete partici¬ 
pation in every liberty which the united energies of Englishmen and 
Scotchmen have.acquired after centuries of struggle and sacrifice, yet 
with little or no ad\fintage to them, morally, politically, or religiously. 
Population has doubled, shipping and commerce, internal and extemd, 
has, as we have shown, quadrupled since the Union, By means of this 
much calumniated Union, * Ireland has obtained parliamentary reform, 
Roman Catholic emancipation, a national system of education, a legis¬ 
lative provision for the poor, a commutation of tithes, a reform in her 
corporations, a perfect freedom of trade with Great Britain, and many * 
other important advantages, such as she never before possessed, and such 
as she never could have gained from her local and dependent legislature, 
And to what purpose ? Only to taunt and revile, meanly and ignomi- 
nlously, those who have so signally benefited her. 

What has Ireland to gain by a repeal of the Union ? If an extension 
of the elective franchise, or vote by ballot, or annual parliaments be 
sought, they may more readily be obtained by co-operation with those 
who are seeking the same legislative changes In England and in Scotland., 
Have the proprietoi*s or occupiers of land any benefit to expect by what 
is now masked under the name of repeal ? but which in reality would 
end in separation from England, and an attempt, equally ruinous, to 
form an Irish republic. Were such a disastrous measure accomplished, 
the large proprietors would soon learn that tenant-right’^ meant per¬ 
manent occupancy, free of rent, and the possessors of estates, who have 
received their property from former confiscations, would find that the 
names of the alleged rightful heirs are still carefully registered, and that 
re-confiscation would be of easy enactment by a mob parliament elected 
by universal suffrage. The small cultivators would soon ascertain the 
loss of the English markets for eveiy thing the earth can produce, and 
would not find in French fraternity or American sympathy much com¬ 
pensation for the constant ready-money customers they Bad cast oiF. 
indeed, to no class would a separation from England be more ruinons than 
to the small cultivator of the soil. 

How soon after a separation from England would religious discord—the 
old bane and curse of Ireland—commence ? Most assuredly the Flutes- 
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tanfcXIUter men would endeavour to reeume their former dominant posi* 
tion^ not from ambition, or from dislike m their Roman Catholic country¬ 
men, but because they would consider their dominance the only security 
for their lives and projierty, ^nd the only means of preserving their poli¬ 
tical liberty. The Roman Catholics, numerically superior, would not 
permit this dominant power: civil war, with all-its attendant horrors, 
must ensue; the property of Ireland would side with the Protestants; 
the Romanists, after a terrific struggle, would be subdued, or the power 
of Great Britain would be solicited to restore peace ; to re-unite Ireland 
with England, and to re-establish that perfect religious freedom and 
social equality which now so completely pervades Ireland. 

No person who has studied the past history of Ireland and who knows 
the present temper of both Protestants and Romanists, can doubt that 
such would be the inevitable course of events ; and, that after years of 
bloodshed, an incalculable destruction of property, and a fostering of evil 
passions which a century might not subdue, Ireland, even if restored to 
peace, and re-united to England, would have retrograded centuries in 
wealth, comfort, and social order. 

There can scarcely be a doubt in the mind of any loyal and intelligent 
British subject, that at any cost, at any sacrifice, whether of blood or of 
wealth, this most desolating and most pernicious agl^tion in Ireland must 
be sup'pi'essed ; it is political suicide for England, even as regards herself, 
to permit its continuance; for the effect of such lawless demonstrations— 
of such marked contempt of the constituted authorities—of such an utter 
violation of the decencies of civilised language (iu the foul epithets 
applied to the ministers of the crown, and to the whole British nation), 
of such an entire abuse of the privileges of constitutional freedom, as 
have emanated from the Trisli repealers, is already making itself painfully 
felt in this country, witness the outcry, in reference to the convict Mitchell, 
at the late Chartist meetings iu London, 

No government in Europe or in America would, before the revolutionary 
frenzy of 1848, have tolerated the system of politicar-religious agitation 
that has been pursued in Ireland for the past ten years. The examples 
of events on the continent of Europe should attest in the strongest possi¬ 
ble manner the necessity for putting an cad to the diffusion of ideas, 
which, however false iu principle, are engaging from the enthusiasm and 
talent with which they are advocated, wfiich are catching with an incon¬ 
stant and excitable people, which are daily the cause of outrage, threats, 
riots or murders, which are insinuating themselves even into the Irish 
portion of the British army, which can do nothing but gain strength by 
time and indifference, and which if allowed thus to go on, will render 
civil war, however sanguinary, preferable for the loyal and well disposed 
part of Ireland. Brute force, the assembling of men in serried array and 
countless masses, and the falsehoods daily preparigd and disseminated by 
an efficiently organised assembly In Dublin, are rapidly destroying confi¬ 
dence between man and man, and undel'in^ning the whole fabric of 
government and of society, 

. In such an extremity, ^ere is but one safe and certain alternative—it 
is the measure advocate by Mr. Martin—himself an Irishman, and to 
wHj^ we have been so much indebted for many of the facts contained 
jui this brief exposition*-and that is to p^s an act of the imperial legis-* 
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lature declaring that all persons found guilty of aiding or promoting in 
any way the Repeal of the Uni^n betweeii Great Britain and Ireland as 
by law established, be transported beyond the seas, and tbeir property 
confiscated to the crown. Such a me^ure will be denounced as uncon¬ 
stitutional by many well-thinlang persons, Aid will be most strenuously 
opposed by those whoso occupations will be then gone by—but all in¬ 
fringements of the law* are punishable, wl^ not the infringement of the 
law, by which 523 members of the united House of Commons declared 
their determination to preserve for ever the Union inviolate ? Each «uc- 
cessive ministry dislikes the responsibility of bringing the question to an 
issue—but when the lives and property of so many millions of our fellow 
subjects are at stake, there is no longer time to hesitate in having recourse 
to the most decisive and effective measures. 


THE RICHEST COMMONER IN ENGLAND. 

Chapter X. 

THE SURPRISE. 

When Charles Summerley left his uncle, he wa^elated beyond expres¬ 
sion. He went along the Strand, now capering, now running, now 
singing, now laugliing, now rubbing his hands, now hop, step, and a 
jumping, in a way that would have caused him to have been taken 
for a lunatic had it been broad daylight. As it was, several of the 
passers-by who met him in the full glare of an extra lit shop, or under a 
lamp, turned in astonishment at the unusual sight of a happy English¬ 
man. The crossing-sweepers had retired, or he would certainly have 
tipped every one vi his line. He felt a strong inclination to give away 
money, a sure sign of an elated mind. 

He turned from the crowd, and the loud laugh that spoke more than 
tho vacant mind of Waterloo Place and Regent Street, Into the quiet 
back streets and passages, where all was still and quiet as the country, 
and walking onwards, careless of *his course, at last found himself wan¬ 
dering up George Street, Hanover Square, with the noble portico of its 
splendid church—that church towards whose dome so many fervent 
aspirations have been turned, and of which there are so many pleasure- 
able recollections—standing imposingly before him. 

The Glauberend end walk, the offer, the wedding-ring tray, the recent 
interview with his very dear but rather alarming old mother-in-law,—all 
the rapid events of tlj^e last few days flashed upon his mind, and while 
his thoughts thus wandered, his legs almost involuntarily carried him 
onwards to Bryanston Square. 

At length he stood befbre the loved house, and commenced much such 
a survey from the garden-rails as he was indulging in when Mrs. Dooey 
caught him at Glauberend. It was an imposing looking house. He 
now felt, for the first time in his life, the amazing difference there is 
between one house and another. There was a height and a breadth and 
a depth and a space about the Dooey one, that in the still gloom hf an 
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ftptftiwiftl filled his mind with awe, and somewhat mehnahxAj 

youz^ moon now rose^ tfnd threw her silvery light over 
^ wwle oWine of tbe solemn looking fabric^ from the dove-cot looking 
windows in the roof, down to the tops of the strongly iron-gwded ones 
of the kitchens in areat There were the substantial looking dining¬ 
room windows, where be had regaled himself at eupper after the annim 
Dooey ball, He had not been inducted as a dinner guest, Mr, Pooey 
confining those entertainments to older and more profitable people. 
There were the rich fantastically cast-iron mouldings of the spacious 
balcony, into which a flight of choice exotics would alight on the eve of 
a ball, and as suddenly disappear in the morning; there were the long 
plate-glass windows opening into it from the rich yellow satin furnished 
drawing-rooms, where the fantastic toe work was done-—the rooms all 
radiant with light and the lustre of the Dooey eyes. 

Then above were the more modest six-pane windows, bespeaking 
nightcaps and repose. Who knows but that is her room, thought 
Charles, fixing his eyes on a window to the left, while his imaginative 
mind invested the room with her pure spirit thinking of and praying 
for him. 

Having exhausted the ethereal, his thoughts began to take a worldly 
turn. He again took a comprehensive survey of the whole—began con¬ 
sidering what such a house as that would cost, calculating how much it 
would take to furnish it—considering how many servants it would requii e 
to clean it, pondering*^ on how much meat it would require to keep the 
servants ; and thus by a sort of This is the house that Jack built” pro¬ 
cess, he drew out a lengthened and alarming panorama of wants and 
necessaries, including a swell lady’s maid, and a footman, dressed out 
h la ^een linnet. The more he thought, the more confused he got, and 
then Mr, Dooey’s long list of matrimonial involvements rushed in to 
perplex him still further. 

Four hundred a year will not do much towards all that, I fear,” 
thought he, as he looked at the house, and thought of what he paid for 
a bed-room and sitting-room in Jerrayn Street; from which comparison 
it appeared that the whole amount of his income would be swallowed up 
in rent. **Then taxes,” continued he to himself ; “confound it, I never 
thought of taxes, and there are taxes en servants as well as on housed,” 
thought he, “and taxes on carriages,—and, oh dear me ! there’s the 
buying of all these things at first. Why a carriage costs I don't know 
what, and then there must be somebody to drive it and somebody to wash 
it when it comes in, and there’s the harness and the stuif to clean it 
with, and the horses to buy, and to keep, and to groom, and to shoe, and 
to I don’t know what.” 

He soon worked himself up into a grand state of fidget. The more 
he looked at the great frowning house, with its broad balcony and mas¬ 
sive blinds, the more he thought of the fine entrance hall, with tbe 
chested chairs, tbe spacious staircase with the midway greenhouse, and 
then of the noble suite of drawing-rooms with all their china and glitter¬ 
ing ornaments^ as shown off on a well-lighted up ball night, fHe more he 
began to quake and tremble at the terrible task be had undertaken. 
Wlm befinre had appeared all plain and straight sailing now became a 
mass of perplexity by Ins interview with the dear mammain- 
law. Slie had openra his eyes in a manner that he bad never reckoned 
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upon* He had never viewed the question in the light of himself as 
provider. He looked upon himself as the elected of Idiss Hooey and 
not as a person who had aspired to her hand. He didn’t therefore miite 
understand the old lady’s “ over-hauling,” as detailed in Chapter VIII., 
though his delightful infatuation could not allow him for a moment to 
imaging that she was other than perfectly right, still he didn’t see how 
it was to come out. Having pro’d and con’d all these points in his 
mind, he left his position opposite the house and began to reconnoitre it 
more closely. He was never so struck with the difference between one 
door and another as he was now. 

There are many things in this world that we never give ourselves any 
trouble about, never examine or ask the price of, indeed have not the 
slightest idea about until we happen to want one, and then we get “ pos¬ 
sessed” as it were of the thing, and go running about looking for them 
here, there, and everywhere, and asking every body we find with one the 
price of theirs. 

The Hooey door was a most substantial one, dai-k, and broad, and 
strong, with massive mouldings, very unlike the fragile pea green, 
one at their house at Glauberend. The area, too, was spacious and im¬ 
posing, and was protected with iron pallisades of most substantial cast¬ 
ings. It’s a deu?ed large house,” muttered Charles, as he rested his 
chin on his ai'm, now placed along the outer ledge below the spikes. 

“You may say that, my covoy,” whispered a voice right into his ear, 
adding, “ but if you’ll come with me I’ll show you a small one that’s 
quite as strong.” 

“ Come with you !” exclaimed Charles ; “ what should I come with you 
for ?” 


“ I’ll tell you when we get to the station-house,” replied the policeman, 
taking him rudely by the collar with one hand and producing his trun¬ 
cheon with the other. 

“ You, you, you—im—im—impudent fellow,” stammered Charles ; 
“ what do you meah by such conduct ?” 

“ Vot do I mean by sich conduct,” mimicked the policeman. “ FlI 
tell you vot I mean by sich conduct if you’ll jist condescend to company 
me.” 


“ m—I’ll—I’ll not do any thing of the sort !” exclaimed Charles, 
what—what—what business have you to interfere with me ?” 

“ I'll tell you all that when we gets to the station,” replied the man, 
still keeping his grasp, and pushing against Charles, to make him move 
iu the direction he wanted. Our friend, however, stood firm. 

“ Come, come,” retorted the policeman, “ it’s no use resisting, Ill call 
for help in a minute, and it will only be worse for you.” 

“But—but—^but teU me what I’ve done and I’U—111—1*11 either 
explain or go with you at once,” exclaimed Charles, 

“ You’re my prisoner,” replied the policeman, “ and Ill discharge my¬ 
self of you at the station^ so come along quietly if. you’re wise, and if 
not, why Fll just have to make youso saying, be again applied his 
strength to pushing him in the direction he wanted him to go. He was 
a thick-set, powerM fellow, and seeing there was no help for it, Charles 
yielded. 

Police-station houses and lock-ups are about the only remnants 
of the good old fashioned system of punishment, where the very edifice 
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awe and did aa much to check crime as punishment itself. The 
6 hv Black, mouldy, massive, sinall-windowed, iron barred dungeons, that 
ua^d to stand so centrically In towns, like scarecrows in the fields, making 
Ae passer-by form a strong resolution not to get In (if he could help it), 
have all disappeared, and bSen replaced by splendid free-stone mansions, 
a little in the country, where criminal friends visit them rather with a 
feeling of pride at having a relation in so fine a place than with the sense 
of degradation the contact with a dungeon inspires. Every thing is 
(lone to make crime as comfortable as possible. Barring the Old Bailey 
and another slow coach or two that are In arrear of the times, there is 
nothing appalling in the appearance of our prisons. We know several 
that might be taken for baronial castles. Nor are the insides one whit 
behind the exteriors. The low, dark, vaulted passages, where the lantern 
was required day and night, have been succeeded by light, airy galleries 
which the sun illumines by day, and his able deputy, gas, by night. 
Altogether our prisons are very salubrious, and an invalid might go to a 
worse place to recover his health. 

Police station-liouses are a little behind the spirit of the age in 
deli($acy and refinement. There is not sufficient attention paid to 
making the exterior pleasing and attraativc, nor are the custodiers 
sufficiently careful in keeping out of sight the implements of their 
calling, which are well calculated to shock the sensitive minds of casual 
occupants. Handcuffs, staffs, bulfs-eyo lanthorns, oil-skin capes, glaze- 
crowned hats, are left unceremoniously about, all tending to dispel the 
delusion of a man being quite at home,” os the saying is. All this 
should be remedied if they are meant to keep pace with the larger 
concerns. There should be Venetian blinds to the windows, geraniums 
and flowering shrubs peeping out, and the harsh matter-of-fact wood¬ 
work shutters, with their heavy cross-bars, should be shrouded in muslin, 
or at all events ^hintz curtains. 

When Charles Summerley and his newly-formed acquaintance, the 
policeman, arrived at, the station, business had began to be pretty 
brisk, and there was a good deal of in and out work at the mouth of 
the hive. 

, The inspector had commenced his series of night charges, and was 
sitting in state with his important charge-sheet before him, entering a 
case or two of drunkenness, when our friend was brought in. Having 
disposed of them, liis all-searching eye turned towards where Charles 
stood beside his beeper, to whom he addressed the, inquiry, 

Who have you there ?” 

Me—that*s to say Pm brought here, sir, by this man, sir V* ex¬ 
claimed Charles. 

Silence / ” roared the inspector, with a voice of thunder, and a look 
that shot through Charles’s inmost man. 

The man in authority then proceeded to nib his pen. 

Having performed this ceremony in a very leisurely way, Charles 
fortu[i)atdy had time to collect his scattered wool-gathering thoughts, 
and'^ flkt thing that occurred to him was that he had a good chance 
of \^ing what they call in the papers.” Now being in the papers is 
{hing but a pleasant thing, especially for a nervous, timid, young 
wholly untis^ to public appearance and to the polite vagaries 
of the pMssi Indeed,' practised hands sometimes object to the liberties 
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the reporters take in describing their personal t^pearance and manner, 
for it may be observed, that though these gentry are capital bands at 
converting very moderate looking articles of woman into interesting 
young females/' they seldom or ever have a good word to say, or ever 
do any thing in the way of polishing off a lame dog of a member of their 
own sex. . ^ 

Now Charles Summerley's newspaper reading not running much to 
Spanish adairs, Austrian armies, Danish conflicts, or the foreign intel¬ 
ligence of the day, he was pretty well up” in “ Police reports,*' 
“ Fashionable arrangements,” Balls w^ere given,” &c., and he foresaw 
that if he underwent the attentions of the reporters in propria person&f 
he would stand a very good chance of being chasseed by Mrs, Dooey if 
not by Moley herself, and very likely obtain a soubriquet that would 
stick to him for life. He therefore determined to christen himself by 
some other name beginning with an S. 

“ Wijat’s your name ?” asked the inspector, dipping his pen in ink, 
just as the foregoing resolution alighted in our friend's mind. 

• “ Charles—Charles —Charles Smith,” stuttered our friend in a way 
that as good as said it wasn't. 

“Ah! come, that won't do,” replied the inspector; ‘*we have too 
many Smiths brought here to believe that—^you don't look like Smith— 
I know Smith better than that: all the Smiths arc fair—you are 
dark. You'll be Brown.^' 

“ Yes—yes—yes—,” stammered Charles, “it is Slnith.” 

“ Well,” said the inspector, “ FU take it as such, though of course if 
we find out the contrary, you'll take the consequence of it.” 

Not anticipating it possible to make out any thing criminatory, 
Charles adhered to the statement, and the inspector having written it 
down, asked, with great dignity, 

“ Who prefers the charge ?” * 

Number something, of the K division, then turned his collar to the 
inspector, and giving* a preparatory hem, drew himself up to his utmost 
altitude, and thus commenced. 

“ As I was a goin' my rounds at 'alf past nine or from that to a 
quarter to ten, I saw this indiwidual a reconnoitrin' of an ouse in 
Bryanston Square, in sich a suspicious sort of n way, that I determined 
to watch him. He stood maybe a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes 
in front, under the shade of a tree in the garden, and I was under another 
a little further on without his perceivin' of me. At last he walks across 
and tries the door, and findiii’ that fast, he made for the harea gate, 
when I comes hup and happrehends him.” 

“ Humph^'* pondered the inspector, running the matter over in his 
mind, and thinking that the newly listed number “ something” of the 
K division had been rather premature in his movements. “ Humphy* 
repeated he, sticking out his legs and tickling his Ups with the plume of 
Ills pen. “ Had he any thio^ in his hand, any centrebit, or jemmy, or 
any thing of that sort ?” at length asked he. 

“ Number something,” though a young hand, was a promising swearer, 
and immediately caught at the suggestion.' “ He throwed a somethin* 
away into the garden,” replied he, “ but what it was I couldn't see, and 
not havin' no nne to assist me, and the indiwidual being werry obstrope- 
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f&ht, I ihou|:ht the beat plea nm to brin^ Urn h&te, iben g5 bitek 

mxA aeafch.^ 

“Very right,” obaetred the inspeotor; “very righh-^febiad, safe 

find.” 

“ Wei), air,” said he, turning to Charles, now perfectly thundcrairtick 
at the accusation and at the manner of sustaining itWell, sir, you 
hear #hat the policeman says; do you wish to ask him any question r’ 

“Yes—-yes—yes”—stammered Charles; “thdt^s to say, I— 

deny—its all false—I—I—I— 

“ Stopy* cried the man in authority, “that’s not the way to ask ques¬ 
tions you hear what he says, put your questions to meet those facts, 
but don’t let us have any low-lived language here, if you please.” 

«pardon—that’s to say, f—I—^I-^idn’t intend, but, 
but, but, 1 assure you—^he’s mistaken, that’s to say, I never threw any 
thing away ;—I—I—I—” 

“Well, ask turn the question, can’t you?” roared the inspector, enraged 
at the idea of a person not being au fait at the practice m his court. 

This, of course, made matters worse. 

“Well—well—well—I—I—I—was intending—I meant to ask him 
the question, but—but—but—” 

“Then praff, sir, do ask him, them,” interrupted the inspector, con¬ 
sidering that a person ought to be both awed and at ease lu his pre¬ 
sence. “i)o ask ^ him them, sir,” repeated he, as he saw Charles’s 
lips opening for the purpose. 

Of course our friend could make nothing of it, and therefore the man 
in authority determined, as other cases came dropping in, to let him ap¬ 
pear before the magistrate. 

If the station-houses are unsatisfactory, the “lock-ups” ate more so. 
They are generally the veriest mousetraps possible, and there is too much 
of our volatile neighbours’ pet qualities—equality and fraternity—about 
them to suit the sober taste of the exclusive English, It may bC said 
that people only occupy them for a brief period, but the same may be 
said of hotels, and yet we require them to be comfortable. Besides, time 
passes so differently under different circumstances. Hours which, by the 
side of Moley would have passed like minutes, now dragged their slow 
length along like days. 

It was about eleven o’clock when Charles Summerlev found himSelf in 
safe keeping for the night» between which hour and the time of appear¬ 
ing before the magistrate there was ample space for—what he haa not 
now had for some days—calm reflection-he recalled the rapid bventa 
that he had been engaged in—the walk with Moley—the offer—the 
acceptance—the reference to mamma—the stunning inquiry and most 
alarming hints of that inestimable individual. Then came the recollec¬ 
tion of the recent interview with the uncle, all of which delicate and 
interesting rbcoUections vTere ever and anon interrupted by the clamorous 
exclamati^ of Ms neighbours and the broken reiteration of a drunken 
saibr of— 

4 “ We won't go home till morning,” 


as if it were still in bis power to go or stay he liUced« 

, bad so mgny things to sort and unravel in b|s mind that day- 

lifl^lbMip-wbic^ sooner or later finds its way even into a Loudon lodc-up— 
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dawned upon him eiw be bed made much progress ih hla biAtahejling 
still there was A long time to pass ere he was due at pobce-office, to 
whidbi ordeid he no# mdre paxticularly directed his thou^ts* 

Though he was somewhat shocked at the audacious perjuiy bf the 
polibeman^ he was too strong in the confidence of his iimocbhCe) and; 
moreoirer; was too i^want how to set about it, to entangle himaetf in 
the meshes of a lawyer’s assistance* These gentry being generally re* 
sorted to by guilty and desperate parties, contract a habit of considering 
every one who applies to them as guilty; and the first, the last, indeed, 
generally the only piece of advice they give, is, to ‘‘say nothing/^ 
“ Say nothing,” is tneir grand recipe. It answers the lawyer’s purpose 
well enough, for, supposing the party to be gmlty, it often prevents 
him criminating himself, while, if innocent, the truth comes forth 
much’more majestically before a judge and jury than in a poUce-office, 
and the disinterested lawyer gets a harvest of a defence at a sessions 
or C. C. C.,* instead of the mere gleaning of an attendance before a 
magistrate. The silent system, therefore, acts well for them. Charles, 
we say, was too inexperienced in these matters to think that one of 
these gentry could do more for him in the way of demonstrating his inno¬ 
cence than he could himself, it being worthy of remark that there never 
was a stuttering m^«in this world who did not avail himself of every 
opportunity of having a “let off.” About half-past nine, therefore, he 
made one of a someiraat large party in one of those ominous black vans, 
or bus’s, with a crown at one end and a policema^at the other, on his 
way to the police-office. 

Police-magistrates are generally able men, or great geese. The able 
men are those who either alarmed at the repletion of the bar, or diffident 
of tlieir own powers, or without interest among those “ makers or marrers,” 
the attornies, seek refuge on the Bench, through the influence of their 
fnends, before they have given themselves a fair trial at the bar ; atid 
once there, they remain, unless some one leaves them a fortune, or grim 
death takes them in* execution for his debt. Many of them, however, are 
men who have been tried, and found wanting; and these, again, may be 
divided into two classes,—those who will be guided by their clerks, and 
those who Won’t be guided by any body. A very moderate article, who 
can look solemn and repeat what the clerk whispers or writes on a slip of 
paper and lays befbro him, or shows him in a printed book, may pass for 
a very sensible magistrate; so potent and influential are the words that 
fall mm a judicial chair^ Your real wrong-headed chap, who won’t bo 
guided by any body, soon becomes subject to the polite attentions of the 
Home Office, which never have but one ending, however long it may be 
in coming—a hint that he has only to tender his resignation to have it 
accepted. 

Our unfortunate friend Charles was takep before one of ihe first 
sort,—before a man who had completely thrown himself aww, by 
taking tlie appointment, ^hrewd, quick, intelligent, thoughtftu, and 
silent, he seemed to dive into the characters of parties brought before him, 
and to master the cases, as though he had been consulted beforehand. 
His experience and knowledge of the world enabled him to detect, at a 
glance, tl^ spurious pretender from the indiscreet youth. The flash 
neckcloths, the velvet facings, the militaiy swagger, the imperials, the 


• “C. C. C.,” short for Central Criminal Court. 
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ringff, the chains, the gaudy jew^eryi which must impose upon some 
peo][de or they would not be so much in requesti were all lost upon him, 
or if they had any effect it was only. tO' make him suspicious of the 
wearer. ^ 

Neither did he yield the implicit belief to a suit of numbered blue 
clothes that some mauistvates do. Those who recollect the old Charleys 
of the metropolis,—the old women in dirty Witneys, with iron-hooked 
clubs and lanthorns,—remember tlieir rascally penury, their persecution 
of the friendless, and inordinate activity, where there was any thing to 
be got from the rich, must admit that the Police Force is a wonderful 
improvement; and, perhaps, in the metropolis and large towns, where the 
supervisiqn is constant and regular, it would be diSicult to improve upon 
the system. Many of the officers are re^ keen, vigilant, enterprising 
fellows, with a decided taste for thief-hunting, just as some men nave a 
decided taste for fox-hunting and sporting. They go into the force 
because they like the wild exciting sort of life it leads to, and not because 
it is easier or more lucrative than many they could fcJlow. Doubtless 
there are some who go in for the mere sake of what they can get by it, but 
these seldom rise above mere uniform wearers, a better sort of street-keeper, 
with ability enough to take charge of a case of assault. The Police Force 
is much better adapted to towns than it is to the Qdhntry. The men are 
scattered too wide apart, the opportunities of watchful intercourse and 
control are too few, and the great unpaid are too easy or too, indolent to 
look after them as they ought to be looked after ; in addition to which, 
the magistrates part with the power of removing inefficient or improper 
men themselves, by placing the sole organisation and command of the 
force in the hands of a chief-constable,—too often a broken-down 
member of their own body,—with genius enough to keep in with the 
powers that be, and to write a plausible report to lay before sessions. 
Thief-taking is not the pursuit of a gentleman, and ought not to be 
delegated to them, unless the party—like a certain baronet’s son—has a 
decided turn that way, * 

But to our story. 

As the poor bashful boy came hustled hi, in the unceremonious way 
used to prisoners and cattle, his worsliip thought the averted head and 
drooping eye did not belong to the character described in the charge 
sheet before him—“ Charles Smith charged with attempting to break 
into a house in Bryanston-square/' 

The expedition of a police office contrasts strangely with the tedious 
prolixity of a wig and gown court, where learned gentlemen wrangle 
about nothings, and every thing is made as much of as possible. The 
oath, the charge, the answer, and the sentence, run on in much the 
manner of |>latoon firing at a review. 

The evidence you shall give, mutters one. 

, goui^ deposes the witness. 

Chirfiidlerk—" Prisoner, what have you to say ?*' 

Frisi^—“Nottung/’ 

Ten shilling, or a fortnight.’’ 

the jpHsoner, and up comes another. That expedition of 
CQU!^ (tpplies to the ordinary obvious routine cases of summary convic- 
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After sundry haIf«orovn and five shilling oases had been knocked off, 
it was at length our firiend’s turn to be stuck up like a Shrove*tide cock to 
be pelted at. 

Who prefers the charge V* asked the chief clerk, 

Me>” replied the policeman. 

Letter and number?" asked the clerk, without looking off his booh. 

Number —, K division,” replied the officer. 

“ The evidence you shall give," &c., gabbled another clerk, while the 
first wrote the number down, smack went the policeman^s lips against a 
little black bound book, tied with tape, which might be a railway guide, a 
club list—or any work of light reading—and with a throat-clearing, 
prefatory hem, the man of the “ K” division thus began—“ Please your 
worship, as I was goiu’ my round last night, I saw this ere indiwidual 
bearin’ werry suspicious in Bryanston-square." 

What was he doing ?” asked the magistrate. 

‘‘ He was reconnoiterin’ a house, first lookin^ at the winders and then 
at the doors." 

‘‘ Did he whistle or make any noise ?" asked the magistrate, knowing 
that there are more objects than one for young gentlemen beleaguering 
houses. 

“ No, your worsnifreplied the policeman, “on the contrary, he was 
quite quiet and still. Indeed the ouse is shut hup, barrin’ an old woman 
and her usband, wot are left in charge.” 

“Indeed,” observed the magistrate, taking a longer and more scruti¬ 
nising glance at the prisoner. 

So your worship," continued the policeman, “ seeing that his con¬ 
duct was suspicious, 1 placed myself where he could not see mo and 
wateshed him for a great length of time. After examinin* of the ’ouse for 
some time he crossed over to it, and after looking at the front door he 
made for the harea gate, when I comes h’up and seized him, he made great 
resistance, and threw something over the rails into the garden.” 

“Did he attempt^to run away ?” asked the magistrate, 

“ No, your Avorship, I came upon him unawares, just as he bad his 
’and on the ’andle of the harea gate, so that he hadn’t the chance.” 

“ And have you found what he threw away ?” asked his worship. 

“ No, sir,” replied the policeman. 

“ Have you searched for it ?” was the next question. 

“ No,” was the answer, 

“ No r rejoined the magistrate in surprise, “ why you have omitted 
the most material thing.” 

“ Please your worship,” rejoined the policeman, “ as soon as I had dis¬ 
charged myself of the prisoner, I was called away to a fire near the 
Hedge ware Road.” 

“ Well, you hear what this witness says,” observed the mag^trate, 
addressing nimself to Charles, do you wish to ask him any questions ?” 

“ I—I—I, that’s to say, Iwg—that’s to say, beg pardon —I mean that 
I_I—I was only looking—that’s to say, I wasn't thinking—” 

“ That’s not me way to ask a wuttxess questions,” interrupted the chief 
clelfk, by way of comforting and encoura^ng him. The clerk bad made 
up his mind that Charles was ^ilty. , • 

“ Ask the vritness any questions with regard to what he has said,” W 
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tennysedi the magistrate more mildly; ** you are mw g<dag into your 
di^nce, I tvill hear that after/’ 

Charlc*) stood dumb-foundcred, not understanding the diati^otior^, 

“ The witness says that he saw you e^tnining a house very attentively, 
and detected you in the act of trying the area-gate,” reoaptqUbted the 
magistrate slowly and distinctly, now if there i| any part of that which 
is not true, question him concerning it.” 

« j— I —I, certainly was, that’s to say T—I—J admit I—I~I— 

« No, no,” interrupted the chief clerk, «that’s not what his worship 
means. Ask questions, sir/’ continued he^ twirling his pen about^ 
astonished at Charles’s stupidity in not knowing hov( to do what he himself 
was so well up to. The clerk forgot, as many clerks do forget, that 
Charles did not enact the character of culprit every day* 

“ Well/' interposed the magistrate again, ** perhaps we had better hear 
his statement, and then ask such questions as may arise upon a compari¬ 
son of it with that of the policeman/’ 

Attend to me, sir!” exclaimed the clerk, eyeing Charles intently, 
you have heard the charge agsinst you, you are now at liberty to make 
any statement relative to it that you thing proper, but I caution you, 
that what you say will be taken down in writing, and if necessary used 
in evidence against you/’ ^ ‘ 

Charles shuddered at the idea of taking down and ulterior proceedings, 
the great grim, frowning, black, Old Bailey seemed standing before him. 

“ You can speak or-not, as you think right,” observed the magistiate, 
** If you think you can explain away the suspicious circumstances, it may 
save you further trouble, but do as you think best/’ 

“ Well—I—I—I—certainly admit—that's to say I—I— 1 —was in— 
in—in Bryanston-square, but I—I—I—deny—that I— I —I—was there 
for—any improper purpose—” 

Well, do you wish to say any thing about Avhat you threw away ? 
that seems the most important feature in the case/’ 

«I—I—I—deny it—most, most, most decidedly-*-! swear I—I—I— 
bad nothing whatever in my hand to—to—to—throw away/’ 

Does any person know any thing of the prisoner ?” asked the magis¬ 
trate, aftier a pause. 

Several of the police, some in uniform, others in plain clothes, took a 
good stare at him, but though one said he had seen him before, he could 
not charge his recollection with knowing any thing against him. 

“ You sure that he threw soraetlung away ?” asked the magistrate 
of the policeman. 

sterf,” iiepUed he, with confidence. 

Did you hear it fall ?” 

** 1 heard it beat among the shrubs about the middle of the garden.” 
<*Well,” Si^ the xqagistrate, addressing Charles, ‘^have you any 
{riend iu coui^ you v^ogld like to accompany a policeman to look 
fwritP” 

«I—I—I—-hatn no Mends—that’s to aay^ not here,” rephed he. 

then* ^ sa^eant said thd magistrate, on behalf of the 
ptiswe^j calling ^ ot name who ha^^cd to in the court, 

and letting Cwles his choice of thorn* 

The ^ lo^oant of A ibm ^kiparted on 

their errand. 



After m of tp. hour and a half, whioh eeeiped to Charles lil^ 

a year, they at Wgto returned, and his worship was summoned feom Wa 
pnv^te room, where be had gone to read the paper^ to 0 ^ 1^0 result. 
An indifterpnt spectator might have seen ftom tne countenance of the 
^liceman thcit tne search hm been nnsuccessftd, but our much frightened 
friend construed it into the moderation of victory and the usnal sohrietj 
of justice. 

To him it was a moment of intense excitement. The former rapid move¬ 
ment of the wheel of law seemed suspended, and the cogs of justice to want 
greasing. The clerk’s boots creaked in a way that Charles never heafd 
boots creak before, as ho p^sed from the court into the retiring-room, 
and the ^he crisp I\)sty as his worship laid it on the table, broke 

upon his ear like a clap of thunder. 

In another second his worship was wending his way to hia chai?:. 

Mis worship put the following questions to the policeman— 

Have you searched the inclosure of Bryanston-square ?” 

“I have/* replied the witness, in the usual style of answering nothing 
more than he was asked. 

Did you find any thing ?*’ inquired the magistrate. 

“ Nothing/' was the answer. 

“ Let the prisoTteswbe discharged, then/’ said the magistrate, rising to 
resume his spell at the*Po5^. 

And Charles was discharged accordingly. 
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INTEOnUCTORY. 


The time is noyr arrived when the principal states of continental 
Europe, Avhich have been shaken to their foundations by the consequences 
of the revolution of February, have reached the second act of the eventful 
drama of their political regeneration. The time is arrived when the 

f troraises vouchsafed by sovereigns in hours of alarm and danger are to bo 
ulfillcd, and the concessions so obtained are to be finally accepted by the 
people. The time is also arrived when the temporary connexion between 
the friends of free government and the enemies of all governments must 
be ^ssolved, if the results of this revolution are ever to assume the s^ape 
of regular institutions and established laws. 

Yet what do we see in contemplating this wonderful political panorama? 
France framing itself a constitution doubtful whether to be presided over 
by pcet or astronpmer, by a communist, a wily diplomatist, or a doll 
emperor. Germany also framing itself a universal constitutipn, yet un¬ 
certain whether a federal provisional executive shall bo a regency of 
princes, a presidency, or a republican executive* Each separate state 
fri^ming its own constitution, the {Rational Assembly being at the 
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the time b come for claiming not only inde^ndenee, but superiority over 
Magyar and German alike. In Saxony, Hanover, Bavaria, M^klenburgh, 
Wurtemberg, Baden, and the lesser principaliti^ everytrhere the «ame 
state of democratic excitement. In Denmark war—insignificant in aspect 
but in reality pregnant with importance to the future. Poland, in¬ 
dexible resistance which the sword alone can overcome. And last but 
not leasts the Czar advancing with his hundred thousands of Muscovites to 
settle by that kind of diplomacy, which is peculiar to half-barbarous 
nations, all those knotty political difficulties. In Italy provisional govern¬ 
ments and constituent assemblies, grouping around the monarch of a 
kingdom in embryo, at the head of an allied army, the extremities of which 
are already detacned, and carrying on a difficult contest with an army daily 
increasing in numbers, and superior in discipline, stratagem, and military 
science. In Naples a constituent assembly claiming the suppression of 
the superior chambers, as at Vienna, and a reaction followed by provincial 
insurrection. 

Never in the history of Europe were so many elements of strife and dis¬ 
cord abroad at the same period. A more eventful ^>och never presented 
itself to the chronicler. It is only difficult to keep pace with incidents of 
so strange and so remarkable a character. Everywhere, in every country 
in Europe—even in our own (the great example of Constitutional govern¬ 
ment which is now taken as an example throughout the world)—there 
exists a certain party more remarkable for its daring and its violence than 
its numbers, which is ihe avowed enemy and assailant of all constitutional 
government and of society itself. Paris and Berlin present the extremes 
of an evil of this character, and that party must be conquered and brought 
into subjection by the great bulk of society, before any steps towards a 
real constitutional progress can be taken with the chance of permanence 
and security. 

Unhappily, amidst the security so justly entertained in this country, it 
was impossible that we should not feel in some degree the effect of the 
continental revolutions. Two-thirds of the continenb have not been up¬ 
setting, destroying, and reconstructing for the last three months without 
trade Doing palsied. The distress in the commercial world is gieat. 
France is wholly, and Germany and Italy are partially, withdrawn from 
the ^here of our mercantile correspondence. We are almost at open hoa- 
tilify with Spain. The greater part of the continent absorbed in states¬ 
manship, makes nothing, Imports nothing, and orders nothing. When 
wheels cease to play and jennies to spin, coal and iron become superfluities. 
Tw# staple trades are thus struck down in England at one blow. 

It isnD wonder that in such a state of things men should grow discon¬ 
tented. At aAy time distress like the present would be acutely felt. But 
now it is worse than at any other. To expect that men should reason 
calmly, wait patiently, and suffer silently under such conditions is irrecon- 
cileable with the dictates of common sense and the lessons of oidinary 
ex^rience. 

TwD pmuiceos hare vifkiet these trying circumstances met with public 
One is an extensive and well arranged system of enri^ation, 
the either a new Reform movement. With remd to the first it is to be 
lulled that some plan or other will be reafiy ana energetically carried out. 
Onlv'grant lands as a^^fimehold tenure to the colonist and nis ohiidren, 
and'^ieSpeetable emigrants will not be Viranting; let the government, 
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political and religiouB of aJl colonies, be efficiently provided for, and 
moralitjTj happiness, and loyalty will flow in the same channels as colonial 
prosperity. With regard to a new reform, we ai'c ready to recognise in 
the present system many anomalies and grigvaoces. We would correct 
the one and remove the other. We would put the right of voting upon a 
broad and intelligible,basis—upon that, indeed, miich by all men of 
sober senseis deemed to be the broadest and most intelligible, viz., that of 
contribution to the national treasury. 

But while we recognise the advantage pf such changes as these, it is 
impossible not to feel that there is little or no connexion between the 
present mercantile embarrassment and distress of the industrious classes 
and Parliamentary Reform, The cry for Reforai is a gross delusion as 
far as bettering the condition of the lower classes is concerned. Universal 
suffrage could neither alter the average of prosperity and adversity, or 
avert the effect of foreign revolutions. Emigration or Home colonisa¬ 
tion may diminish the number of sufferers; but the restoration of peace 
and order can alone bring with it a return of trade and prosperity. 
Curtail all the expenses of monarchy, and threepence a year would not 
be saved to the tax-payer. Reduce the army and the navy, break up 
the apparatus ^d appendages of a great empire, and Canada, India, 
and Australia, ar?Hijng to the winds. Our position and pre-eminence 
in the eyes of the world, at once our capital and stock in trade, are gone. 
Yet there are those in this country, who would undermine all these 
elements of prosperity and greatness, for the imaginary advantage of a 
portion of the community. Secure and hardly shaken, this country is 
now affording an asylum to the exiles of loss happy lands, and the 
victims of less healthy institutions. Slowly and steadily she will reap 
the reward of great actions and great sufferings. How disastrous, then, 
at such a moment of just national pride, and when presenting so isolated 
and so noble an example of order, that any new element of disorder 
should come to mar the completion of a glorious history, or should, under 
the pressure of a ttoporary distress, inflict a wound which all would have 
reason to deplore- 

FRANCE. 


To turn, however, to our purpose—to chronicle the progress of events 
abroad, one of the first steps taken by the National Assembly of France 
has been to call upon the executive government to take for the rules of 
their conduct the establishment of a fraternal compact with Germany, 
the reconstitution of an independent and free Poland, and the liberation 
of Italy. At the same time that the safety of the Assembly was insured 
during its sittings by 10,000 troops and a battery of artillery, measures 
were also taken to send all unemployed operatives not bom in the de¬ 
partment of the Seine, to their respective departments. Before the 
month of May had expired a legitimist club had been established in the 
Rue Pigale, to advocate the restoration of the elder branch of the Bour¬ 
bons, The adherents of Prince Louis Napoleon were equally active, and 
those of Prince Joinville, who all alike entered the field in consequence 
of the attempted usurpation of the 15th inst. were equally san^ine, 
France was ^ready divided into several hostile camps. Republicans, 
Commjiinists, Bonapartists, Legitimists, and Orleanists, all had hopes for 
the fu^e, and that at ^ moment when a feeling far more pregnant with 
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imp 9 i;^(Dee to power $ind prqgperity of a fsoaotryV (cf ^Ueh so twy 
partis were battling in Paris, waa beginning to in tho 

nrovuices, and zno:re especially in Brittany—a feeling of otter disg^t at 
selbshness of parties and persons in the metropdis, and a strong in’* 
clination to separate themselves, and to detach their persons and property 
from so preposterous a rule. Nor was this feeling diininished by the 
sight, so offensive to all who beheld it, of tens of thousands of able- 
bodied men, who, under the name of traivailleurs, were revelling in 
idleness and disripation at the public expense. The Reforme estimated 
the number of operatives inscribed at tne central office of the 
workshops, on the 17th of May, at 115,000. At the same moment that 
the National Assembly was voting the re-constitutiop of Poland and the 
emancipation of Italy, it was also granting a further sum of 6,150,000 
francs tor the support of these patriotic idlers I It might more reasonably 
have voted the re-constitution of its own social system. A collision, it 
^8 said, had taken place between the Orleanists and the Legitimists, by 
whiph the pretensions of Henri Cinq would be suppo;rted by the partisans 
of the Count de Paris, on the assumption that after the demise of that 
prinpe (Duke de Bordeaux) the Count de Paris would succeed to the 
crown. 

The tranquillity of the capital was seriously threaterred on the 27th of 
May. I'he rixp]^el was once more beaten, and National Guards and 
troops of the line filled all the streets, and occupied all public places. 
The agitation and al^m came down again upon the city like a sudden 
tbirnderstorm. AUroupemens and rctssemhlemensy and all the other 
symptoms of Parisian agitation under a Republican regime^ which had 
begun to subside during the last few days, were renewed in fuller force 
than ever* Paris was once more its revolutionary self. Even well-dressed 
women were to be seen in the midst of crowds haranguing the people. 
The origin of the movement was to be found in the above patriotic idlers, 
who had risen in insurrection on account of the removal of certain officers 
in command of the national workshops, or rather pay-shops, and more 
especially M. Emile Thomas, director-general of the subsidies paid to the 
working classes. The minister of public works himself appeared in the 
ateliers to announce the fact, that there was not sufficient work in Paris; 
that the work they did there was the work of idleness ; that the public 
treasure was becoming exhausted; that there was no more money for 
them in Pari% and that great works of real utility were standing still 
elsewhere. In vain* The words of the minister were received with scorn 
and tumult. The insurrectionary workmen declared, in so many words, 
that they positively would not quit Paris,—that they bad made the 
revolution,—that the results of the revolution were, then, to be for thdr 
advantage alone,—that Paris was theirs, and in Paris they would remain; 
in ffiie, that if ^^ere no work they could not help it, but that money 
must he found for them, and money they would have. Proclamations 
were then issued to calm and appease these turbulent and unruly members 
of society. The movement and excitement cor^inued as great as ever up 
to the 29tb< On that day the rappel was again beaten, the streets 
ffiled with the troops marching to the faubourgs, and caunon were agai^ 
P 9 ^ted bejbre the Naticmal Assembly. To remove this enormous mass 
qi paupers from the vkinity of the legislature ^ from ihe &ubouig% 
an ahloi-bodied betw;qen eighteen and tweiity<rdve, were called upon 
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to at in th$ regular army, un^er pMn of immediate diamissal 
fipoTO the national pay-shops. Yet, notwithstanding these proclamations, 
the capital of France was in reality given over to the base competition of 
100,000 workmen, converted into paupers by the delusive pledges and 
the mischievous prodigality of the state i ana the Republic, which is re- 
sp(m4hio for the past pud for the future of the nation, whose power it 
has assumed, tottered under the tremendous crisis, without the means to 
supply the resources it has already dissipated (including the sum found 
in the treasury by the Republican government on its accession, and which 
has nriver been accounted for), without a man to give a vigorous impulse 
to the executive power, without oven a definite object or a political 
system to govern the loose and turbulent deliberations of the National 
Assembly. Is it surprising that in such a st^te of things, with anarchy 
and confusion around, revolution in every house and at every door, 
all the multifarious pursuits of life stopped, trade and industry extinct, 
and every lover of order overwhelmed with the fatigue of daily and nightly 
duties in defence, not only of public order, but also of property and life, 
that the French should already have begun to look around for some more 
settled and permanent form of government, let it come tlirough a 
Bourbon, an Orleans, or a Napoleon ! 

The extraordmSxy precautionary measures taken for the security of 
the National Assembly and of the Executive Government, were, however, 
attended so far with temporary success as to allay the insurrection for a 
time, and that happily without bloodshed. For once the executive 
showed a determination to battle with the great revolutionary problolh: 
was there to be a republican government and order, or was there to be a 
continuous state of revolution and anarchy ? Two decrees were pre¬ 
sented to the Assembly; one fof the suppression of tumultuous assem¬ 
blages in the streets, and a second against the incendiary system of 
posting placards in Paris. Private arrests were, at the same time, effected 
to an incredible extent. La Revolution said early in June, “At no 
former period were* so many arrests made in Paris as at present* It is 
impossible to pass through any street without meeting some individual 
eitner attired in a blouse or a plain coat, on foot or in a hackney- 
coach, in custody of the police-agents, conveying them to that sink of 
iniquity In the Rue de Jerusalem, the dungeons of which are filled to 
,suffocation.” 

The power of the ultra-republican party showed itself even in the 
Assembly, where, on the 3rd of June, a proposition to authorise the pro¬ 
secution of M. Louis Blanc was lost by a majority of 368 votes against 
332. The inimitable Caussidi^re was also restored to favour, by his 
showing, what was probably very true, that he had proposed to govern¬ 
ment the arrest of Blanqui, which was not approved of, and that it was 
not hy^ his order, but by that of M. de Lamartme, that muskets ^d am¬ 
munition were supplied to Sobrier. 

Jsx consequence of the re-actionary feeling thus excited, added to the 
ex-prdfect being the representative of the ultra-republican party, he was 
upcsn the occasibn of the new elections fbt the city of Paris, necessitated 
by the double returns of members, placed at the head of the poll by a 
Inrge nugority. The ^ttU^n of Herte Leroux (head of the Socialists) of 
Proudhon, aim of Lagrange^ economUieSy as they are designated in the 
returns, show how formidable are the parties adverse to the existing state 
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ol things. Raspail, Thorc, Cabet, and other sectidnists, onfy lost their 
eloetion by a few votes. The moderate Republicans >etura^d were 
Moreau, the mayor; the-banker Gottdehaux; Genex:al Changamier, and 
the poet Victor Hugo. M. Thiers was also returned, but it is difficult 
to say in what character. Emile de Girardin, who has throughout re¬ 
fused to prostitute his talents to the acquirement of mere democratic 
popularity, was consequently passed by. * 

The election which has, however, been most momentous was that of 
Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. It was a mere name—and a name, 
indeed, associated with rash, if not silly enterprises and signal failures. 
But that name was enough with people so inconstant and a nation so 
dislocated and unsettled as France. The name revived the memory of 
past glories and magnificence, and a Napoleon party rose into existence 
at once. It was in vain that the poet and philanthropist, but too demo¬ 
cratic Lamartine, denounced the paity as a barbarous resuscitation of a 
sanguinary and mischievous glory—glory, however barbarous and bloody, 
always finds an eclio in the bosom of a naturally warlike nation, and the 
opposition of government to the return of an incompetent prince, and an 
empty shadow of his great predecessor, only served to give further Im- 

: >etus to the feeling that had been suddenly roused favour. It was 
ike many acts of government which have had jeffirence to domestic 
affairs—an unpolitic one. Left to himself, Louis Bonaparte would have 
soon found his level among the nine hundred elect. But brought before 
the Chambers as a persecuted individual, the validity of his election was 
cmfirnied by a large majority, and to what effect ? To the effect, that 
this singularly indiscreet scion of the Bonaparte family immediately ad¬ 
dressed a letter of defiance to the Chambei’s, in which he proclaimed the 
name he bore to be a symbol of order, gi' nationality, and of glorz/ (not 
of republican principles), and announced that if the people imposed 
duties on him he would know how to fulfil them ! The National As¬ 
sembly was thrown into a state of positive consternation by the receipt 
of this indiscreet missive. A decree was instantly demanded to recall 
the act previously passed, and to incapacitate the prince from being a 
representative of the people, thus once more expatriating the political 
trader upon a name. This demand was answered by the whole assembly 
of nine hundred rising, and shouting to the perpetuity of the republic. 

The feeling was, however, by no means so unanimous out of doors, 
where people did not receive twenty*four francs a day to meet together 
and shout vive la republiqve. The old soldiers of the imperial army at 
the Hotel des Invafides, when they heard that the National Aisembly 
had vqted the admission of Prince Louis Napoleon, fired the four cannons 
which grace the esplanade of that edifice. The national guards of the 
banlieu evinced favourable dispositions towards the prince. A host of 
newspapers sprang up to advocatie his cause among the masses. The 
soldiery was dubiously inclined. Never since the revolution did a mani¬ 
festation for a change appear more imminent or more menacing. Even 
the national guards were said to be divided* in opinion, and with the 
exception of the sectiotis” and other ultra repiihlicatts, the masses were, 
it is universally believed, enthusiastic for the prince. Never was there 
aucli a chance tor Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte ! Bttt the prin(^ 
did sot avail himself of a real opportunity, although he has shown him- 

tlse one. Pi ‘ ' 


self so ready to seize upon a false 
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“ a wise, gseat, and enlightened republic,” he wrote to tender his resig¬ 
nation. of an election whi^ was made a pretext for disorder and hostility, 
at the same time requesting to be allowed to return to France as a 
humble citizen. This request will no doubt not be attended to, and 
Prince Louis Napoleon must abide another of those opportunities which 
will not fail soon to present themselves. 

Under circumstances such as those wliich notoriously exist in France^ 
the energies of the country, it would have been expected, would have been 
directed to the re-establishment of order and unanimity among the popu¬ 
lation, the re-construction of the financial system, and the recovery of 
manufactures and commerce, instead of which they are mainly occupied 
with ostentatious preparations for war with foreign powers. The cause 
of this may, however, be readily understood^ The 200,000 paid opera¬ 
tives cannot be always allowed to drain the finances, employment that 
shall he remunerative, and yet not drawn from French sources, can only 
be found in war, or predatory expeditions on a large scale dignified by 
that name. Again, six times bankrupt,—under Sully, at the conclusion 
of the reign of Louis XIV., under the minister Lepeltier, in consequence 
of the failuA of Law's system, under the Abbe Terrai, in 1794, after the 
cj'eation of forty-five milliards of assignats, and in 1797, when two-thirds 
of the national debt were erased—France is hurrying towards a seventh 
national insolvency, a* state of things which democratic institutions will 
unanimously propose to repair, by wholesale plunder of some unfor¬ 
tunate neighbour. This will also explain the warlike tendency of the 
articles published In the National^ a paper notoriously connected 
government, and having great influence with the people, and which 
articles (upon the principles of first come first served) continually hold up 
Belgium and Great Britain as the coalesced centres of intrigue carrying 
on against republican France, as dynastic nations perpetually opposed to 
a truly national policy, as conservative powers antagonistic to democratic 
institutions, and as natural enemies of republican France, which must be 
humbled and prostrated before the said France can vindicate its situation. 

That this condition of national bankruptcy is imminent, may be in¬ 
ferred from the simple fact that the system of the Ateliers nationaiix 
alone cost the state 7,240,000 francs in eighty-four days, or about 3700/. 
a-day, while the current revenue of the country fell off 14,238,000 francs 
in the month of March, and 17,230,000 francs in April, and has continued 
to fall off at an increased ratio, although in April it had already declined 
at a rate of more than 8,000,000/, sterling a year- 

The Reeling generally entertained in France awaiting the publication 
of a constitution, with probably a president at its head, is that the 
government is neither vigorous, nor firm, nor resolute—that it is, in fact, 
inefficient, and not “ up to the situation,” But this is evidently only as 
compared with the excited state of public feeling, with the hundred 
reactionary plots in progress, and the unlimited hopes of the communists 
and anarchists. The government has shown itself, wdth one or two ex¬ 
ceptions, strong enough fdr a nation really disposed for order and indus¬ 
try, although not so, fbr Paris is at present disposed, or rathei* indisposed. 
Tne government arrested the intrepid Barbes, the dangerous Sobrier, 
the formidable Baspail, and the prince of conspiratoi's, Blanqui, and 
hundreds of their ^herents, communists, socialists, and sectionaries. 
Ihey have closed the clubs at which those chiefs of the republican league 
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held forth in laoguagid exciting that frequehl^y th^i^ beSliftE^ 
Bf^ntaneous insurrections. The government hal Inoreid^^er |iutsiiied ^ 
tnarchists into their abodes and places of concealment; havb Seized bbokd, 
papers, arms, and ammunition, and carried them off. 'l^y haVe dis¬ 
armed and dissolved the Montagnards. They have attacked and dispersed 
assemblages of people at the Fortes St. Denis p-ud St. Martin^ at the 
Bastile, and in the Faubourg St. Antoine ; and they have prohibited all 
such assemblies under pain of being treated as rebels. They have coni'* 
raenced the breaking up of the national workshops, and the ditxi^htion, 
as far as they dare, of the 200,000 idlers congrerated in the metropolis, 
under the title of travaillmrs, and they have discharged their leader, 
M. Emile Thomas. They have not merely brought the regular troc^s 
into Paris, but they are again arming the detach^ forts. Yet with ml 
this there is a feeling of disapprobation of the executive as “i^ith every 
thing else, which is quite as much the indication of a prominent bad stMe 
of feeling, as of any real incapacity on the part of govemmfent, and which 
attests what all past events have tended to show, that the nation which 
above all others is most partial to talking and writing about progress, 
liberty, fraternity, equality, and glory, is most happy when ‘rilled with it 
rod of iron, and most prosperous and powerful underamilitary despot¬ 
ism. Measures of so exceedingly a repressive chp,rfl!Ster, aS the law of 
prohibition of all assemblages whatever, however essential to the restora¬ 
tion of order, are odd commencements of those institutions which are to 
establish in Europe the complete model of republican freedom. It was 
tuf armed and tumultuous assemblage which proclaimed a republic, but 
armed and tumultuous assemblages to vindicate the tepublicad principle 
are already punishable with twelve years’ imprisonment 

This new law of repression worked but badly at first. The pebple 
retired when summoned, but only before an overwhelming force. In 
bowing to its supremacy, the people only confessed fear, but without 
contrition or resolve to mend their ways. Cries of “ Vive Barbh^^ “ a 
bas les richeSy* bas TAiers”—-dreaded by some for his abilities, by 
others for his familiarity with the traditions of government and his strong 
tradency to uphold the central omnipotence of the administratioit of 
France, by others, again, from a vain notion of his aspiring to a dictator¬ 
ship or a restoration—were vociferously shouted out vmilc the people 
were scampering before the bayonets of the infantry or the hoofs of the 
cavalry. A manifestation, even of a serious character, was made against 
the domicile of M. Tliiers, by the mob, who were only driven away by 
force of arms by the national guards and the garde mobile. ^ 

There were those in this country who when the liberal banquet of the 
22tid of February was suddenly converted, by the sanguinary theatricals 
carried on in the open air the ensuing evening, into the republic of the 
24th, disceined in that event the fruition of a long-laid plot. Thfe success 
of the republican party over that of the more liberal opposition, their 
secret tactics, the ^feaiiiy aspirations of De Lamartine in h« ** Hashych,” 
were adduced as evidence of the republic being the climax; of a lohg- 
laid conspiracy. But the very persons who advocated theSfe vietfrs have 
been the first in contemplatbg the progress of events, to tetern to the 
^ore rarional notion that every thing has borne the stamp of hap-ha;&aM 
racier than of design, itod that no hnpian hand seems to have exercised 
a guiding power over the course of Oveiitt. Nay, some have gone So far 
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at to aSsert that it is one of the most sin^ar chan^cteristics of the present 
French revolution, that each successive incident has occurred in direct 
contradiction to the cause supposed to be in operation at the time. 
Stich certainly was the# result of the elections, returning a body of 
men to the National Assembly anintated by a spirit in all respects 
opposed to that which Lamartine and Ledru Rollings agents had 
sought to propagate. A month passes, aud another election of eleveii 
members takes place at Paris, at which every one of the government 
candidates is rejected. Another month, ‘and a constitution will be 
proclaimed probably by the National Assembly with a president at its 
head. It is also probable that if any one was to prophesy, at the present 
day, that a Louis Napoleon, an Arago, or a Thiers was to gain the presi¬ 
dency by a vast majority of suffrages, that he would be surprised by the 
election of a Barhier, a Leroux, or a Proudhon ! Another dynasty will, 
under any circumstances, have been expelled, a nation ruined, and society 
torn up by the roots, in order to elect a socialist or a communist presi¬ 
dent to bring back to office M. Thiers, by the fears or the admiration of 
the National Assembly, or to pVostrate the country before a wooden 
image of the emperor in the shape of Louis Napoleon. Amidst all these 
strange and conflicting phenomena, it has been justly remarked, that 
which is most clear aijd certain is the absence of those fixed principles of 
government which dignify authority and invigorate freedom—the absence 
of (institutions hallowed by tradition and inshrlned above the reach of 
popular clamour—the absence of men trained in those principles and 
under those institutions to do the work of a great nation. A dire and 
blank negation which no lie can fill up, is all that at this time remains of 
the polity and social system of France. The scepticism which shook her 
faith and overthrew her monarchy in the last century has attacked in 
this the fundamental conditions of society—property, domestic life, and 
the integrity of public men. Yet men become credulous in their unbelief 
and a hunmred thousand arms and voices may be raised for Louis Napo¬ 
leon to-morrow because they know nothing of him but a gilt tradition of 
his undo's genius, though these same loose and unreflecting fragments^of 
society have lost all faith in those elements and institutions which once 
constituted the real greatness of their country. 


GERMANY. 

From all quarters of the German empire we have had revolts or 
rumours of anticipated revolts,—from the Rhine to the Weser, from the 
Elbe to the Danube, there is scarcely any thing in the public papers of 
the day, fri>m ©very city, town, or village, where the press is free, which 
does not speak of anarchy and confusion, or of some demonstration of 
democratic po\jrer against the cause of order, peace, and tranquillity. Until 
the power and ener^es of the newly awakened and fearful spirit that is 
abroad can be moidaed or wielded as it may happen, to the advantage of 
the general wd&re of the people, and the whole influence of the so-called 
German patriotism can be directed to one point: or until the imperial power 
of Russia throws itself into the scale, and restores by force of arms the great 
monarchies of Central Europe ; no end can be expected to popular discord^ 
and no cessation to these perpetual outbreaks or to this disastrous state of 
anarchy. 
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The first session of the National Assembly of Prussia opened at Ber- 
till,DO< the 22nd of May, The great task whieh presented itself to tibe 
m^bers was no less than to fratne a new constitution. True, the mi¬ 
nistry had prepared a form for adoption, but ^in the state Of mind in 
which Prussia is at this mofhent placed, and pressed at the same time on 
all sides by political and financial difiSculties, it will be no easy matter to 
arrive at a definite and conclusive understanding upon so knotty a ppint. 
The proposed constitution presents some features in common with that of 
which we are so justly proud. Where it diifers from the British consti^ 
tution, it does so unfavourably. Thus the king monopolises the executive 
power and commands the army. The members of the lower house are 
elected by universal suffrage and require no property qualification. 
They also paid. 

Suspicion and distrust of the intentions of government have ever con¬ 
tinued on the increase in Berlin. On the night of the 26th of May, by 
order of the minister of wav, five of the barges which carry heavy goods 
up and down the Spree, were loaded with arms at the wharf opposite the 
arsenal. The ebullition of popular anger upon discovering this smug¬ 
gling away of arms was terrific. The boats were seized by the people, 
who relanded the arms amidst exulting cheers. They were again lodged 
in the Arsenal, which was placed under a guard of-tnfizons, 'J his at¬ 
tempt on the part of government caused many of the civic guard to en¬ 
tertain the same feelings as the people—the same suspicions, the same 
jealousy of some react^nary movement on the part of the government. 
It also served to increase the desire previously entertained for a more ex¬ 
tensive arming of the people, and tliis demand was promptly acceded to, 
and the mechanics of the machine factories and iron works were armed 
on the 2nd of June. It appeared to some short-sighted persons that as the 
delivery of arms had been the rallying cry of the late popular gatherings, 
that when the demand for arms was conceded, there would be a general 
return to peace and order. But when did concessions mado to popular 
outcry not lead to further demands ? Have not all insurrectionary and 
revolutionary movements shown that concessions made to avoid contests, 
htfve postponed, buc never set aside, that inevitable result P This is a great 
lesson winch legislators should keep steadfastly in view, and which is at¬ 
tested over and over again in the progress of events in all past or present 
revolutions. 

The worst possible spirit STicceeded in Berlin to every new concession. 
When -the Burgher guard was so reinforced as no longer to dread the go¬ 
vernment or the military—it manifested a bitter hostility to the provinces, 
suspicions towards its own assembly, distrust of every one, and, as a cli¬ 
max, greedily received intimations of Russian interference. All this was 
followed by another demand for a still more extensive issue of arms, 
which, like the first, was as promptly conceded. 

The National Assembly of Berlin having negatived a motion for a 
formal recognition of the revolution, the hostility which had for some 
time, covertly.existed towards the Chambers, assumed an open character. 
Thjft: indignation of the people was intense. All felt themselves insulted, 
for they looked upon the fight of the barricades as the greatest event in 
the history of Prussia. The breach between the capital and the pro- 
l^es was also widened by the same event, for this aecislon, so adverse 
to the democratic party, was attributed to the voices of the provincial 
deputies. The Whitsun holidays allayed the fever of democratic excite- 
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taeni for a brief time. But the moment the three days were over, as 
punctually and methodically as men go to a regular and lawful occupa« 
tion, did the Berliners return to disorder, mob manifestation^ and tumult 
The perpetual recurrence of these tumults, and the impuniW with wluoh 
outrages, such as the tearing down of the ironf gates of the front entrance 
to the palace in the Schloss-platz on the 14^ of June, are committed, 
has created in the once quiet Berliners a.depraved love of excitement. 
So shamefully soon do men grow demoralised, that, as in Paris, a day 
without some threatening movement appears dull and tame. 

The same evening that the palace-gates were tom down and carried in 
triumph to the university by the students, a number of workmen went 
to the minister of war, with a demand for employment or money. The 
guard summoned them to disperse, and on their refusal charged with the 
bayonet, and five men were wounded. The intelligence of this collision 
spread like wildfire through the city, and masses gathered with inconceiv¬ 
able rapidity, and wended their way to the arsenal, to supply themselves 
with more arms, A battalion of the burgher guard drawn up in front of 
the arsenal fired upon the mob, killing two men and wounding seven. 
Divided in opinion as to the necessity and legality of measures of re¬ 
pression, or terrified by the shouts *‘to arms,” and “ barricades,” the 
citizens next, strangely enough, tuiiied upon the officer who was supposed 
to have given the word, took his Sword from him, disgraced him on the 
spot, and then deserted their post! The consequence was that the mob re¬ 
turned the next day to the arsenal, and after having with great difficulty 
forced their way in, sacked the place of all portable arms and ammuni¬ 
tion. 

Upon the opening of the National Assembly the day following, the 
officer commanding the force ordered for the protection of the mem- 
bera during their deliberations, announced in a letter to the president 
that he could not rely upon the troops nor guarantee the safety of the 
Assembly. A motion, notwithstanding, to this eftect, that the Assembly 
did not require any armed guard, but that it placed itself under the pro¬ 
tection of the people of Berlin, was carried by a considerable majority. 
From the nature of the demands made by the mob when assembled at 
the minifitcries, it is obvious that the National Assembly may find itself as 
much in error as monarchy itself. 

Compared with Berlin and Vienna, the two leading cities of Saxony, 
Leipsic and Dresden, have been very quiet, orderly places. Yet there, 
too, the same anarchical principles are striving for ascendency ; there is 
the same restless and turbulent spirit abroad amongst the lower classes, 
and in both cities there are no want of designing demagogues, who, as 
elsewhere, use the words republic” and “ democracy” in order to forward 
their own ambitious purposes. Actual disturlbances broke out occasionally, 
which though insignificant in comparison with what was taking place 
Glsewhoi*e, were yet sufficiently serious in themselves. On the night of 
the 27 th, there was a collision at Leipsic between a large mob and the 
communal-guard (as it is termed in S^ony ); the former saluted their 
antagonists with a shower^of stones, to which the latter replied by firing, 
and several were wounded on both ^es« The following night, Dresden 
was the scene of a similar disturbance, though matters, fortunately, did 
no^roceed to such extremities. 

The progress of re-orgamsation in Poland has been hopelessly slow, 
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The gteat and insurmoimtable obstacle is the rblusdt of all those 

are in any way qtialified to take office, liie pres^ehcv of the 
Ovand Duchy lias been offered to Dr. Kt^zewski and PotwordM^ but they 
both refused to accept it. The leadehi of the Polish patriots will not in¬ 
deed in any way coniimt themselves by participating in the re-organisa¬ 
tion of their country. 

AUBTRIA. 

In Austria for a time the public feeling assumed after the flight 
oi the emperor an aspect of sincere repentance. The fugitive imperial 
family had been received on the 19th of May at ten o’clock at night 
with franlio joy by the inhabitants of Innspruck, who took the 
from their carriages and dragged them into the town. The National 
Gkmrd, the academic legion, and the Civic Guard, together With 
the military at Vienna were placed under the command of Field- 
marshal Count Auersperg andT the united efforts of those several 
branches of the service were directed to the preservation of order and 
security . Deputations were hurried after the emperor' to urge him to 
return to his repentant capital, but without success. In a manifesto 
issued from Innspruck, Fredinand stat^ that factious rioters assisted by 
the academical legion, and part of the National Guard misled by foreigners 
and unmindful of their wonted allegiance, had conspired in the capital 
against his personal liberty with the view to enthralling the provinces, 
and that no alternative was left him except to have recourse to measures 
of violence, or to withdraw to the provinces themselves. Numerous de¬ 
putations soon began to arrive at Innspruck from the provinces, which 
rivalled one another, even to the Sclavonic Bohemia, and the Magyar 
Hungary, in urging the emperor to* take up his residence at their several 
capitms. 

• The people of Vienna persisted however, notwithstanding their regret 
at losing the imperial family, and a manifesto of the emperor dissolving 
the student guard, in maintaining that institution qf turbulent youths. 
On the morning of the 25th of May the ministry ordered the acadehucal 
Idj^on to dissolve itself. This was a signal for a new revolt. On all 
aides—in every street—the students and tho operatives were seen erecting 
barricades. A collision shortly ensued. The people drove the troops 
out of ‘ the Rathethurmthor to the glacis and bastions. Counts Hoyos 
and Colloredo Mansfeld were arrested as hostages. The re¬ 
actionary party fancied for a time that they had gained tho day, but 
it remained once more with the people, who afraid even of their very 
successes, trembled lest tho provinces should be against them, and that 
Vienna, isolated and alone in its democracy, should df necessity become a 
republic. The people’s conditions, imposed upon the ministers aiF^er their 
tnumph, consistmg rimply of demands for a continuance of the academical 
le^on, removal of the military twelve miles from Vienna, Aud the return 
of the emperor, or the appointment of one of the pnnees to rej^esebt him, 
were however agreed to and ratified by the council. The only exception 
to the popular demands was in the case qf thq war office, which it 

S insiated upon shotdd remain occupied by the soldiery. Count tloyps 
aii;ked as bail for the promises and the conquest of tile ISth and l6th 
of May, further cemented by the successes of the 2Sth. 

Quiet and confidenco soon returned. Business resumed its proper 
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cour^. By the 2^h the damage done to the streets was almost wholly 
repmred, omy a solitary barricade remmed here and there ^ an outward 
sign of the last popular commotion—the second day of bariieades. On ' 
the 31st tjie five per cents> winch were at sixty-one and half faeforo the 
eventsof the25th,had risen to sixty-three, while the northern xdlway shares 
rose from eighty-one and three-fourths to eighty-six. The increased 
confidence thus manifested was generally attributed to the repeat^ exj^e- 
rience which had now been afforded of wte forbearance and sober integnty 
of the people under circumstances of unusual excitement and great temp¬ 
tation. 

The result, however, of these frequent insurrections in the capital, and 
of the flight of the emperor, has not, as may be easily imagined, been 
favourable to the tranquillity of the provinces. Count Leo Thun, presi¬ 
dent of the government of Bohemia, Informed, on the 29th of May, the 
national committee at Prague of his resolution, in conjunction with the 
other administrative chiefs of Bohemia, to create a provisional govern¬ 
ment for that country, for the late events at Vienna made all communi¬ 
cation with the ministry there impossible. A council of government was 
consequently formed. It was composed of eight members of the most 
violent among the Tzcch party, suen as Palacky, Strobach, Borroscli, and 
others; and a deputation was shortly afterwards ajipointcd to proceed to 
Innspruck, to demand the emperor’s formal consent to this legislative in¬ 
dependence of Bohemia, and supremacy of the Tzechishs; which, it is 
almost needless to add, the emperor at once protested against, as totally 
inconsistent with the integrity of tlio Austrian empire. 

Early in June, the emperor’s declared intention of being present p^- 
sonally to open the new constitutional assemblies at Vienna and at 
Pesth, Iiad a great effect in calming the public mind, both in the 
metropolis and in the provinces. An improvement in the funds and in 
the . general state of business consequently took place. 

Au insurrection broke out in Prague on the 12th of June, In conse¬ 
quence of Prince AVindischgratz refusing to give cannon and ammunition 
to the students.. The Tzechish population sided with the juvenile demo¬ 
crats. Barricades were erected oy the mob that had assembled in the 
horse-market and the crowd marched upon the hotel of the prince. All 
the troops were under arms, and opposed the passage of the people, who 
at once raised barricades iu front of the hotel. Prince Windischgratz, 
who lost his wife and son in the insurrection, retreated from the city with 
the garrison, and occupied the heights commanding it. The city was 
bombarded from thence on the 16tb, it is said with fearful effect, and 
leading to a quick capitulation. The Tzeches are reported to have com¬ 
mitted all kinds of atrocities during the insurrection. 

We thus see that throughout the Fatherland, during the whole of the 
past montli, the aspect has been extremely menacing, and that not only 
to the tranquillity of the citizens and the authority of the governments, 
which ought to be exercised»in the great capitals of countries, but to th^ 
very existence of that constitutional freedom and those national institu¬ 
tions which it was the primary object of the revolutions to establish. In 
all great cities, besides its actual residents and a large desultory and 
floating population, there is* also a host of beings to whom misery, cor¬ 
ruption, and crime, are habitual tiuogs, who are, by position, eternal 
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Venues of law and order; who^ as we have lately seen in our own 
metropolis^ are always really coUeoted into riotous mobs, and whom the 
regular force of constituted authority can alone subdue. In B^rliu, 
Vienna, Leipsic, Prague, and Dresden, to these elements of discord have 
to be added numbers of foreign emissaries, who naturally converge to the 
point where their sinister influence can be most powei’fuUy exerted; and 
still greater numbers of youths or students—the spawn of the most 
visionary and unruly age that perhaps the world ever witnessed. Flushed 
by triumphs of physical force, and encouraged by the timid and vacil¬ 
lating attitude of the government both in Prussia and Austria, the mob, 
thus augmented, knows no where what to stop at. As in France, with a 
repubUean form of government, the dignity of the Assembly of the 
nation is daily violated, and its power threatened with momentaiy 
usurpation, so in Berlin, with a monarchical form of government, under 
semblance of a suspicious jealousy of the liberal and constitutional ten¬ 
dencies of that monarchy, the mob coerces and intimidates the sovereign 
and the Assembly, and the city ceases to be the scat of legitimate power; 
Ybil© in Austria, where the duchies are happily by no means disposed to 
submit to this corrupt dictation of the scum of the capital, the court and 
government have wisely withdrawn to where a more legitimate authority 
can be exercised without such coercion and intimidation.* 

At Berlin, the ministers whose names were but a few weeks ago the 
symbols of the constitutional cause, are now harassed by the ingratitude 
and animosity of a populace they can neither serve nor feed. For regard¬ 
less of the fact that the restoration of order is the primary condition, not 
, only of their liberty, but of their very existence, eve^ day increases the 
dAtitution of the working classes and the inability of the government to 
provide for them. To complete this distressing picture, nothing can more 
forcibly illustrate the effects of an imprudent and excessive extension of 
the franchise than the National Assembly itself, which is composed of 
men devoid of experience, character, ability, and even of common 
education. , 

« In Prussia, as in Austria, it will be a question as to whether the autho* 
rity of the state will vindicate itself, or the work of anarchy will be com¬ 
pleted. In Prussia, as well as in Austria, there are well affected provinces 
as well as the disaffected Rhine, Breslau, aiid Berlin. Already Pome¬ 
rania and West Prussia have expressed their aversion to the mob and 
student legislators. But the cure must come from abroad, or from the 
nation itself, from the determination of the upper and middle classes to 
defend the great interests of the monarchy; for neither the Prussian 
assembly, nor the doubtful resolution of the king can, unassisted, put an 
end to this frightful anarchy, which, it has b^n justly remarked, has 
thrown back the most opulent cities of Germany into the convulsions of 
the middle ages or of the thirty years* war. 

On the other hand, aside from the truly perplexed position of the 
monarchies of Austria, Prussia, Saxony, and Hanover, the great question 
withrt^glKdto a central, federal, and provisional executive is (unless Ger- 
xnang^'is in the meantime assailed from the east) to be brought to matu- 
ptyf ^ ^ popular verdict, or that of tiie German parliament 

assembled at Frankrori;, can insure that fact in the course of three or four 
months. 

In England this appears as yet a tiding both new and startling, and 
still more visionary. But the Germans wonder bow they have been able 
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to bear so long the assumed federal constitution of 1815. Tho real diffi¬ 
culty lies with the Germans themselves, as to what form the provmonal 
executive is to receive, and what power ought to be vested in it. The 
plan proposed by Dahlman to the committee appointed to frame a con¬ 
stitution, is an executive having the supreme direction of everything be¬ 
longing to the defence qf the country, and the appointment of ambassadors 
and consuls. The federal authority to be exercised by responsible minis¬ 
ters, acting under the National Assembly. Tho three candidates pro¬ 
posed for this executive, are M. Schmerling, envoy of Austria at the Diet; 
M. d’Uaedom, envoy of Prussia; and M. Mathy, of Baden. A more 
practical plan advocated is a regency, composed of Archduke John of 
Austria, Prince William of Prussia, and Prince Charles of Bavaria. The 
republicans again, who number some eighty to one hundred members in 
the National Assembly, wish to see Heinrich von Gagern the actual pre¬ 
sident of the assembly, placed as sole regent at the he^ of the provisional 
executive. * 

Here are abundant materials of discord. Add to which that it still re¬ 
mains to obtain the consent of the Emperor of Austria, of the Kings of 
Prussia, Bavaria, Hanover, Saxony, and Wurtemburg, backed by Bussil^ 
to abide by thq dictates of a provisional executive. But the state of 
anarchy and insurrecjtion in which most of those kingdoms are placed, 
favour at the present moment the views entertained by Germany at large ; 
and it is not at all unlikely that forty millions of people, bound together 
by language, literature, history, and character, coustituting one nation to 
all intents and purposes, and anxious to act as one in all foreign wars and 
embarrassments, should ultimately triumph over the difficulties presented 
by this most critical and important question, and succeed in obtaining for 
tnemselves a central and common administrarion of one kind or another.' 

DENMARK. 

For some time affairs assumed a pacific'aspect in continental Denmark. 
The negotiations brought about by tlie various powers had the effect of 
inducing the Germans to withdraw their troops from Jutland, occupying- 
only the provinces of Schleswig and Holstein. The threatened contri¬ 
bution of war which Gen^l Wrangel had thought himself justified in 
levying upon the poor and unoffending inhabitants of a purely Danish 
province, amounting to no less than 40O,OOOZ., was also abandoned. But 
the basis of the negotiation adopted by the powers, which assumed the 
transfer of the provinces of Holstein Schleswig, were repudiated by Den¬ 
mark, backed in her conservative policy by Sweden and by Russia. 

On the 28th of May, the Danes effected a landing from Alsen. A 
strong body of - Danish infantry and artillery attacked the heights of 
Duppel on the Sunderwit, while a number of ships and gun-boats effected 
a diversion by simulating a landing near Eckemsund. A warm engage¬ 
ment ensued on the heists previously mentioned, in which, from a heavy 
fire of ortillevy and infantry being kept up, both sides are said to have 
suffered great losses. There (ure said to have been a force of 8000 
Danes engaged, against 7500 Germans, but this is the German statement. 
Certain it is that the btU;tle was undecided for several hours, until the 
Danish infantry of the guards advanced upon the confederates with such 
enthtuiasm at the point of the bayonet, wt tbe Germans gave way and 
yetreated to Quars, leaving the Danes to occupy Gravenstein, wlnish they 
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bers had voted the credit of 2,000,Odd dollars for equipping an army 
and fleet to assist the Danes. The greatest enthixsiaBm for the Danish 
cause was described as existing among the Swedish troops. 

The suecfess at Duppel, though not of a decisive character, naturally 
raised the spirits of the Northmto. The Danish government prepared 
previously to treat on moderate terms irith reference to the question of 
succession, and the admission of Schleswig into the confederation, oh- 
tmned an indisputable right to demand, as a preliminary condition, the 
immediate evacuation of the whole of her territories hy the German 
forces. Sooner or later it must come to that. To proceed to extremities 
would he to provoke at once the whole strength of the north of Europe 
directed agamst Germany with the full assent of England. Already a 
Russian squadron of six vessels has joined the Swedish fleet, and is pre¬ 
pared to act at once in support of the rights of the Danish crown. If 
General Wrangel should again presume to advance, the Swedes and 

t sians will Immediately take part in the war, and large reinforcements 
;t be sent from Germany, which that countiy, devastated as it is by 
democratic movements, and threatened by Russia in the East, can very 
ill afford either to support or to spare. - 

Thus have the Geamans, as we prognosticated from the first, already 
learned what it costs to violate the territory of an inoffensive neighbour, 
to disturb the peace of &n important part of Europe at a crisis of univer¬ 
sal danger, and to provoke the censure and the distrust of all those states 
which would otherwise have been most willing to lend a firm support to the 
indgiendeiice and the regeneration of Germany herself. 

Tne intrigues of the Holstein clique have even disgusted the public in 
Hamburg. In Altona, especially, the sympathy of the inhabitants had 
considerably cooled, and the agitation for the organisation of a fleet is 
likely to turn out a failure. We give this as a warning to Englishmen, 
whoae services in the cause are being actively sough't for by emissaries 
in this country. 

On the 5fch of June orders were given by General Wrangel to con¬ 
centrate the troops from all sides, ostensibly the purpose of parade, 
in hopour of the natal day of the King of Hanover, but in reality to 
drive the Danes from their new position in the Sunderwit and Duppel- 
be^« With tjiis view, the central and right wing of the allied army 
marm^ to attack the enemy in front, while the left wing, composed 
entirely Prussians, marched to take the Danes upon their flank and 
rear. 

The Danes had, however, thrown up some strong entrenchments near 
t^ windmill on fhe Duppelberg,>and SOOO men, mo were in position at 
the wme spot, received the allies with an effective and wdl-direct^ Are 
of musketry and cannon, which entailed the loss pf seipe hundreds of 
men to the allies, Danoverians were re^fiiyedin a simUatly warm 
niaimer by the riflemen of the Danish gpard ond red cpsts who ^upied 
fhp wppdi)^^^ aod West^-Duppek The epgagement, yiwh 
comitara|^ypsnei^ twelve o’clock, h^ted tiU seypn hs^theoxe^g; 
ivheh Wpwd was forced to in posiripn near ^ village of 

alw of new*ly 400 
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The action was renewed on the morning of. the 6tb, with similar 
bad success to the Germans. The Prussians were thrice foi}^ in attempts 
to take the battery on the Duppelder Heights with consideiraMe los^ and 
on the 7th all further attempts td dislod^ the enemy were 
is stdd that the Swedish volunteers (hstinghished themselves in. these 
engagements by their hardihood, allowing the Germans to apj^oaph io 
close quarters before tKoy fired, and then making use of tHe of 

their muskets against tne assailants. The success of the Danish ^nny 
against a force so much superior in number, and their being thus enabled 
to maintain a position on the mainland when opposed to the whole 
strength of the allied army, was naturally a subject of triumph and con- 
gratidation at Copenhagen, where the Grand Duke Constantine and 
Prince Oscar of Sweden had just arrived. This was also at a moment 
when the German Constituent Assembly declared that the Schleswig 
affair being an affair of the German nation, it fell within the limits of 
the jurisdiction of that assembly, which decreed that energetic measures 
shall be taken to bring the war to a conclusion and secure the rights of 
the Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein. 

As a result, however, of the two gallant actions fought by the Danes 
at the Sunderwit, Apenrade and Haderslel^en were once more occupied 
by Danish troops, and what was more remarkable, the latter town, which 
has been described as^the seat of a German colony in North Schleswig, 
sent forth an address, numerously signed, declaring its attachment to the 
Danish monarchy. The decision on the other hand come to by the Con¬ 
federation on the 5fch of June, afforded the liveliest satisfaction to the 
German party. It was expected that General Wrangel would recrive 
orders to advance the moment he had obtained the necessary reinforce¬ 
ments. If the allies are resolute upon advancing, and thus carrying on 
this untoward war, backed by all Germany, we are upon the eve of great 
events, for most assuredly llussia, Norway, and Sweden will interfere, 
and a war will be commenced of which it will be very difficult to see the 
conclusion. A Swedish army of at least 16,000 men is prepared and 
ready to be transported to the scene of action, and the Russian fleet is 
knosvn to be approaching tho contested shores. Great as is the danger 
to Germany, in her present disturbed condition, of risking a contest 
f with Russia, it is still mort to be deplored that as this Sclileswig invasion 
is so rapidly conducing to that untoward result, so also a Russian war 
Will inevitably plunge Germany into the fatal predicament of a French 
republican alliance, while as certainly Great Britain will have to throw 
her power into the scale with the Northern Courts. This is no small 
complication to be brought about by so ill-judged a movement as the 
revolutionary march upon the Dano-Germanic provinces ; but in the 
present state of Europe, whether the blow came from the Danube, or 
from Poland, or from Jutland, was in one respect immaterial, as it was, 
as we have before pointed out, inevitable that a collision between the 
monarchical and the republican principle must sooner or later involve 
almost all Europe in war. • The vast army collected by the Czar on the 
frontiers of Central Europe, and variously estimated at from 200,000 to 
300,OOQ well-discipUned troops, bos for now some time back being like ft 
gigahtio cloud, the mere mention of which has been sufficient to prpduce^ 
a p^ic anmi^g the anarchists at Berlin, Leipsic, or Vienna. There ht pqt 
the slight^ reason for ridiculous apprehensions jentertmned, however) 
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^iltaany partied as to any intentloiis of conquest on the part of the 
l^peror of Rus^ $ but there cannot be the slightest doubt t^t he is 
prepared to act in a moment when he oan do so most advantageously in 
opposing the progress of thp great democratic movement—that he will 
enter the fidd at once to preserve the rights of a monarchy which, like 
Denmark, is shorn of her rights by that progress ;*and that he will never 
allow the two great German monarchies, whose territories touch his own, 
to crumble to pieces before the same wondrous and eventful movement 
without striking a blow. 

On the other hand, whatever may be the thoughts in England of the 
policy of this tvar, or whatever diuins the Czar may entertain in virtue of 
the cession by Paul I. of the Duchy of Holstein to the Danish monarchy, 
there is no German who does not feel convinced, not only of the justice 
of that war, but also of the imperative duty of Germany not to abandon 
the cause they have pledged themselves to defend, let the consequences 
be what they may. The heavy losses sustained by German shipping and 
trade, have increased the national ardour; 6,000,000 dollars have been 
voted by acclamation as a first outlay towards the creation of a fleet 
to defend the German coasts, and no fears appear to be entertained 
but that the whole country will obey the mandates of the Frankfort 
parliament. 

ITALY. 

The progress of thet war in Northern Italy })as been marked by sin¬ 
gular alternations of successes and defeats both on the side of the Italians 
and of the Austrians. As nothing definite could be accomplished with¬ 
out first commanding the valley of the Adige, which was defended by 
four such strong places as Peschiera, Verona, MantusC, and Legnano; 
the reduction of the first of these, has been a step in advance in favour 
of the Italians ; but it is a very trifle compared with the difficulties to be 
encompassed in the reduction of Verona and Mantua, nt the latter of 
which the Austrians have been heaping fortifications *upon fortifications 
for the last twenty years ; to the capture of Vicenza and the putting of 
the whole contingent of Roman troops under Durando hors de combat 
for three months; and the refusal on the part of the Neapolitans to act 
against the Austrians., The whole weight of the war is now thrown on 
the Lombards and the Piedmontese, with the feeble assistance which 
Tuscany is able to render them. 

The operations of the sie^ of Peschiera were at first much impeded 
by continual rains. Considerable progress was, however, made by the 
22nd of May, on which day the town was on fire in three places, and all 
the guns but two in the fort Mandello were dismounted. General 
Nugent had, in the meantime, left the defence of the line of^the Piave 
to 2000 men encamped near Spresiano, while he himself hastened to re* 
infioree the army of Verona. When the news of the counter-revolution 
at Naples reached rite'General (Pepe) in command of thO Neapolitan 
trcK^ engaged in the war of independence, wRh orders to vrithdraw the 
troops from.^ Venetian territory, a council was summbq.^, hWwfaich it 
was agrteed to disobey the king’s orders. ^ Neapolitan, 

Sardifiiai^^ veneriaa naval forces had, at the rame rim^ pritoeeded to 
blodcad^^lie hathour ol Trieste, and h^ threatened to bombard, tb^ 
city if Austrian shipe of war did not .sbirei^et in^weatty-fomr hon^ 
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an alternative which was happily avoided by the interference of the 
European consuls. 

Four thousand men, part of the army of Nugent, joined the army of 
Verona in the latter part of May. On the 2l}rd the Austrians directed 
an attack against Vicenza, which was defended by General Duraodo. The 
Austrians carried the first barricade on the side of Verona, and occupied 
the barrack of San Felice. They also threw shells into the town during 
the night, by which several houses were burnt. This first attack was not 
however attended with success. 

In consequence of the reinforcement of the army on the 25th by the 
corps under Field-Marshal Count Thurm, Radetski resumed the offensive 
and an attempt was made to turn Goito and relieve Peechiera by falling in 
the rear of the besieging army. This intention was, however, thwarted by 
Charles Albert, who crossed the Mincio with a division by which, from the 
central position of Volta, he couldatonce cover Goito,Vallegio, andPeschiera. 
Having strengthened the position of Rivoli and Burdoleno on the right 
of his line, Radetski detached acorps of about 10,000 men to Mantua, with 
orders to make an attack with the greater part of the garrison of that place 
on the left, while a simultaneous one was made by the' division under the 
marshafs immediate orders on the right. On the 29th the division from 
Mantua accordingly fgll on the Tuscans and Neapolitans, who were in 
position from the village of Grazzia to Goito on the Mincio, and routed 
the allies in the most disastrous manner, driving them back beyond the 
river with heavy loss in killed, wounded, and prisoaers. The route was so 
complete that the Tuscans fled in the greatest disorder—one column 
taking the direction of the Po, the other falling back on Volta. * 

On the right the Austrians drove the enemy as far as Larise and Col- 
letarino, where the fourth division of the allies under General Frederic! 
coming up to their aid, the Austrians were obliged to retire. General 
Bava had at the same time been despatched at the head of the first divi¬ 
sion in support of the defeated Tuscans and Neapolitans, and the same 
corps was sul)sequendy reiu forced by the main body and reserve of the army 
under Charles Albert and the Duke of Savoy. The Austrians advanced 
at half-past twelve in the day with great determination along the front 
^f the allies, directing the whole of their efforts to Roverbello, to turn the 
left, and to force their columns between the king and Volta. The ground 
was however successfully defended, the line of the Mincio was preserved, 
and the king having come up to the aid of the left, the Austrians were 
compelled t6, renounce the ofiensive, and to defend themselves from the 
rapid advance of the right of the allied army. 

Notwithstanding these adverse circumstances, the Austrians fouglit 
resolutely for six hours. The battle was fought almost solely with ar¬ 
tillery, the infantry of the allies having only been brought up to secure the 
ground, whence the Austrians were dislodged by the murderous discharges 
of grape and round shot. The lancers, however, made several successful 
charts, and they had the honour of closing the battle by following up 
the Austrians when ultimately forced to retire, as far as prudence per¬ 
mitted, ot^e road to Mantua. 

Thus deprived of any chances of relief, Peschiera capitulated the same 
day, the 30th of May. The same evening two companies of Piedmontese 
in&ntiy and a battery of artillery, entered the fort with rations for the 
garrison, who had lived for days past on horseflesh and were reduced to 
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)60Q men* The nextday the brave Croats marched out' of thepli^evith 
flying* colours, and they were treated with all the honours of war* 

The Austrians who after the reveiw at Goito,.in which engagement it 
IS positively stated that a regiment of Hungarian hussars refused to act, 
had retired u^n Mantua On the 2nd of ^Jun^s, occupied a long and strag¬ 
gling linOy which extended from the^age of Gaazoldo, eight miles from 
Mantua, to Castel^firedo and Medola, and in tbb rear of the allied army, 
or between it and Brescia and Milan* The Austrians were estimated at 
about 25,000 men, the allied army concentrated at Goitp and Volta at 
50,000. It was expected that the Austrians would under these adverse 
dreumstances deliver a battle which would decide the fate of Charles 
Albert, and of the new kingdom of Upper Italy. 

Great, therefore, was the disappointment of the Piedmontese when the 
Austrians retired Wore the aUied army, and it was subsequently found 
that the whole was a foraging expedition, and that while Radetski had 
been amusing Charles Albert with a false front, he was employcil day and 
night in sweeping the country in the rear for ten miles round of its-cattle, 
rice, Indian corn, and provender of every description. On the 3rd, and 
the night of the 3rd, the Austrians collected their booty, and withdrcAv 
into their fortress, while the disappointed Charles Albert returned on the 
5th to liis head-quarters at Vallegio, where he remained'idle till the 10th 
instant—the Austrians in the meantime reducing Vicenza—when the 
magazines and depdts were ordered to be advanced to Villa Franca, and 
a bridge was established on the Adige to enable the army to advance 
against RivoH, a position which having been previously abandoned by the 
Austrians on the 9th, was occupied by the allies on the 10th. King 
Charles Albert signed, the same evening, at Garda, the pact for the annex¬ 
ation of Lombardy to the kingdom of Sardinia, The Provisional Govern¬ 
ment is to cease its functions, and a kind of regency, composed of Pied¬ 
montese and Milanese, of which M. Casati is to be the president, will, 
for the present, be established at Milan. 

In the meantime, General Aspara marched from Verona at the head of 
a strong detachment upon Vicenza, which surrendered at the approach of 
the Austrians, and Durando and his Roman troops signed a capitulation 
to recross the Po, aud not to fight against Austria for the space of three 
months. Bassano was occupied by the Austrians on the 6th, and Padua 
has already suffered the same fat© as Vicenza, leaving the commutiioa- 
tion bejtween Austria and Lombardy open by Treviso and the line of 
approach of General Nugent. 

A reactionary movement, not with promises for the future if perma¬ 
nently successful, had in the meantime taken place at Naples, The 
agitation which had been for some time entertmned against the existence 
of the Upper House, rapidly increased as the meeting of the Chambers 
drew near, and this being stimulated by the appearance Cf the French 
Republican fleet, led a considerable body of the National Guards and a 
portion of ^e memlifers of the Chamber of Lteputies, to erect harric^es 
aud to take their st^d, in the first instance, cby reusing the m^a^^ed 
oath cf. idlegiance to the new constitution reqmred them prarichsly to 
the i^^ng of the parliament On the 15th of May, the to avoid 
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no longer be restrained, and a general epnflict commenced, the barricades 
of the insurgents being successively carried,. and the National Guards, 
who had been driven to the adjoining houses, having, after seven hours* 
fight, at length been compelled to surrender. The sustained determina¬ 
tion of the troops is attributed to the Swiss, by whom they were uj^d 
on. The houses whence the insurgents carried on their attacks were 
sacked, and many of th^m burned.' Frightful atrocities were idso com¬ 
mitted, which it is alleged could not have’ been controlled in the preva** 
lent exasperation. On the 16th, a new ministry was announced, com¬ 
posed of the old moderate liberals, Naples was declared in a state of 
and a) proclamation was issued, stating the intention of the king to abme 
by the new constitution, notwithstanding the untoward events that had 
taken place. 

An outbreak, similar to that which occurred in Paris on the 15th of 
May, took place on the 28th at Milan. A mob, headed by the students, 
attacked the palace of the Provisional Government, and compelled the 
members to resign. Their triumph was, however, of short duration. 
The National Guard, supported by the mass of the citizens, restored 
order within three hours; and a demagogue, named Urbino, who per¬ 
formed the part enacted by Huber at Paris on the 15th of May, was ar¬ 
rested. * 

The Provisional Government of Modena, proclaimed on the 29th ult. 
the union of that duchy with Piedmont. Sicily had also opened nego¬ 
tiations for incorporating the island with the kii^dom of Upper Italy. 
On the other hand, a body of Neapolitan troops, 5000 strong, with a 
train of artille^% assembled in the Ariostea square at Ferrara, to leave 
for the seat of war, returned with one accord to their barracks. At 
Bologna, also, General Pepe published an order of the day, dated May 
29th, stating that a number of soldiers, sub-officers, and officers, be¬ 
longing to the first division of the Neapolitan army, liad abandoned their 
colours. In the kingdom of Naples itself, the Republicans, always strong 
in Calabria, had got up an insurrection, at the head of which the Marquis 
Gagliardi had placed himself, and they had captured the forts of Pizzo, 
Scilla, and Monteleonc. A provisional government had also been estate 
lished at Cajbauzara. In Sicily, the citadel of Messiuo, as well os 
Sorento and Capua, remained in the power of the people.' 

.Early in June, a body of a thousand Sicilians entered Calabria, and 
Patenza, Cosenza, and Terano, took advantage of the circumstance to 
throw off their allegiance and establish Provisional Governments. The 
king immediately despatched a force of 4000 men into the disturbed dis¬ 
tricts, and at the same time, it is said, caused several boxes to be depo¬ 
sited for security, on board an English frigate stationed off the palace. 
It is| said, that the gendarmes and a battalion of chasseurs were disarmed 
in the province of Cosenza, and that the force of the insurrectionists in 
Calabria amounted to 12,000 men. Six provinces are said to have 
raised the standard of insurrection, namely, the three Calabrias, the 
Basilicate, and the tv^o Apulias. The Abruzzi have, it is said, likewise 
revolted at the instigation of the celebrated Romeo. ^ The fact of the 
king having shipped property on board the Polyphemus is corroborated-— 
60 sturdy Albion may soon afford refiige to another exiled monarch. 
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BY CHABLBS HEBVBY, BSQ. 

ff 

A SHOBT summary of what has been doing at the various Parisian 
theatres during the last feW weeks may not be unacceptable to my readers^ 
although it must be owned that, as far as the managers are concerned, 
the past participle might be used with far greater propriety than the 
gerund, inasmuch as the majority of Messieurs les Directeurs have been 
“ doing” nothing, but en revanche have been most undeniably “dono.*' 
The average loss sustained by each (though, of course, some have been 
more victimised than others), is estimated at no less than 1000 francs a 
night, and this in spite of forced novelties of all descriptions, iresh engage¬ 
ments, pronusing debuts^ and, indeed, every kind of attraction that the 
most inventive genius could hit upon. Alas ! they may all sing with 
Felix in “la Comtesse Lolotte,” with reference to the rarity of the circu¬ 
lating medium, 

Je no sals pas conunent il arrive, 

Mais je sais bien comment ii s’en va! 


Poor consolation, indeed, to cast a glance through the trou du rideau 
at rows of empty stalls and tenautless boxes, and l}ien, directing another 
(and a very expressive one) behind the scenes at the groups of actoi'S 
and actresses, whose united weekly salaries form a by no means trifling 
total, not to mention the unpaid scenery, dresses, and properties, to echo 
emphatically the sentiment of the song-writer, “ That^s the way the 
money goes 1” 

From the highest to the lowest, from the Theatre de la Nation to 
Bobino, every theatrical establishment in Paris is on the verge of bank¬ 
ruptcy Bouig^bouig alone still continues to flourish, but as that class 
of spectacle savours little of the legitimate, it can hardly be cited as an 
exception to the general rule. And yet, the Opera has less reason to 
complain than its minor brethren, the sum of 50,000 francs having been 
gpven to the manager by the Provisional Government to enable him to 
carry on the war. Moreover, M. Duponchel has been lately engaged in 
carefully weeding his company ; although the term is singularly inappro¬ 
priate, as he has in most cases left the weeds untouched, and discarded 
the flowers. 

Sweet Carlotta ! what hast thou done to merit dismissal ? Thou, most 
ethereal of ten^strials, thou, whose divine evolutions at Drury Lane were 
once chronicled as follows by an admiring enthusiast;— 


To see Carlotta wend your way, 

Of money don't be chary ; 

Th’ admission price she'll well repay 
By dancing in the Perl 


Congediee ! as well might William Rogers’s best customer (whoever 
he may be) expect to eat his dinner comfortably without his osanoreSi as 
M. Dttpoticdiel to flU his salle without Carlotta ! 

llie only party who gains by this sad arrangement is pretty Adeline 
iP^l^ett, promoted to we rank of premUre danseus^ vim Grlsi, dis- 
Ij^lltssed. Now we eil know that the same house could never have held 
jlB^o hepeintre jewtes (tyro Flores would be a tight fit), and one can fwey 
without any very India-rubberish stretch of the imagination that the 
peace and tranquillity of a theatre would be by no means improved by 
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the simultaneous engagement there of Lola Months and Caroline Loyo, 

or of Madame-and Mademoiselle ; but why the two “ pets*' 

of the Opera, the two faiseuses de recettepar exeellenee should be sepa¬ 
rated, passes my comprehension entirely ! 

Ad^le Dumifetre, too, is going, and Bettini gone ; as for Dupre^ he 
is re-engaged for a twelvemonth at a salary of 25,000 francs, instead of 
something like 80,000 forget the precise figure). A thousand a year! 
dost encore genUl I 

If the actors and actresses composing the society'* of the Theatre 
de la Republxque have not already vowed in their inmost souls eternal 
gratitude to Mademoiselle Rachel for her Marseillaiseian exertions in 
their behalf, then are they the most thankless of mortals! But for her 
the grass might now have been probably growing beneath the deserted 
benches of the parterre^ and the artistes might long ere this have wan¬ 
dered amid the gardens of feu le Palais Royal, In company with the 
luckless provincial strollers whose chances of finding & Parisian engage¬ 
ment are now more Utopian than ever! Up to the close of May the 
salaries were paid punctually and in full; since then, alas ! the calm 
smile of the caissier has given place to an ominous frown, and the 
receipts have gradually dwindled to next to nothing. The solution of 
this very seriou? conundrum may be learnt from the soliloquy of an in¬ 
telligent blue-frocked patriot, who, after casting a glance at the bill the 
other day, turned on his heel, exclaiming, with supreme contempt, 

“ Excusez ! plus de Marseillaise! ah ben oui, plus souvent que jc 

m'emb^te k ecouter ces m^tiiis-la!” ^ * 

Ap de mi! the day of conge has arrived ; Rachel has taken her leave, 
and, what is worse, the frequenters of the Theatre de la Republique have 
taken their leaves likewise. 

Ancelot's semi-comedy, somi-Jramaof “la Rue Quincampoix,” might 
have drawn a few houses in more peaceable and less penniless times, in 
spite of its subject, which is at once trite and repulsive. The debuts^ 
moreover, of Delaunay, one of the most promising jeunes premiers 
in Paris, would certainly have created some sensation among playgoers, 
were there any playgoers left; hut as it is, the theatre and the street 
have changed places, and while in the latter all is excitement and anima¬ 
tion, in the former the most indefatigable managerial exertions can only 
arrive at a result “ flat, stale, and unprofitable.” 

A trio of young ingemdtbs, as they are called— lucus a non lucendo ? 

_^have appeared on these boards for the first time within the last month, 

Mademoisdies Luther, Favart, and Dalloca; two out of the three as 
Abigail in Scribe’s “Verre d'Eau,” and the third in “Valerie.” The 
best that can as yet be said of them is, that they are tolerably gbod-look- 
ing, and have, at all events, le physique de Vemplou , , _ 

What will become of the Op6ra Comique, unsupported by Roger, I 
dread to think; some eighteen months back no theatre in Paris was better 
attended, not only by the public generally, but also by a very numerous 
and constant coterie of qncient habitues^ many of whom took their 
evening nap in their stalls as regularly as they ate their dinner. Of 
these the Revolution has “left not one trace behind their places are 
no longer marked louiesy and they themselves are probably occupied in 
patrolling the streets and boulevards when the curtain rises on the few 
stragglers scattered hero and there in the once crowded Salle Favart. 
Au&r's “Fiorella” has been revived, but a glance at the empty houses 
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prompts the question, a guoi bonf MddemoiseUe .Darcier sings in it 
with a courage and a perfecticm worthy of better daysy and one only 
regrets that such sveet notes should be wasted on the desert air. 

The Od4ou, like that pretty flower, the convolvulus major, is open one 
day and shut the next; I expect the good people there will soon nave.to 
adopt the imposition stage-coachman’s plan, and npt onlj play for nothing, 
but give the au^ence a good feed into the bargain, if they wish to see 
any one in the house except the pompiers^ ^ 

During the visit to London of the company of the Theatre Histori^ue, 
the Salle has been put under repair; and on its re-opening, the prices 
are^ it is said, to be very materially lowered. Speriamo! B«d^c*3 
‘^l^^ratre,” though savouring rather too strongly of melodrama, has 
made some sensation in the literary world (a veiy small world now, alas! 
in Paris), Jules Janin especially being ^enthusiastic in its praise. Had 
Madame Dorval played the heroine, the piece would have been a gainer; 
unfortunately, the great creatress of “Marie Jeanne” was compelled by 
a severe domestic afiliction to resign the part to Madame Lacressonni^re, 
a very tolerable actress as times go, but lamentably deficient in feu sucrL 
Apropos of Madame Dorval, I recollect being told by a lady who met 
her at a^hotel in Marseilles, that, like Mrs. Siddons, she^was occasionally 
in the habit of indulging in tragedy tones off the stage. At the table- 
d%6t€ breakfast, ray friend happened to ask if “the eggs were fresh, 
“Madame,” replied Madame Dorval, in a sepulchral voice that chilled all 
her hearers to the bon^ “ils sont d^testa-a-ables!” 

Ah the minor theatres are bringing out pieces de cirqonstance^ as fast 
as they can find authors to write them ; the subjects being uniformly the 
same— les clubs. Even the Vaudeville, after remaining closed a few 
days, has once more stmggled Into existence with a piece of this all- 
absorbing topic. The Vaiietes has its “R^publique de Platon,” the 
Gymnase its “ Volcaniennes,” and the Montansier its “ Club Champenols.” 
Unfortunately, the public have a fancy for being actors rather than 
spectators, and continue to prefer the real article to the imitation* 

Since the departure en conge of Bouffe and D6jazet, the manager of 
tlTe Vari^t^s has signified his intention of no longe^rinting the names 
of his leading performers in large letters on the amche; henceforward 
all the company, good, bad, and indifferent, are to be placed on a more 
equal and JRepubUcan footing. This is fair enough, but I am curious to 
know what Le Gamin and Gentil Bernard will say to it. I doubt 
whether either will submit to such an encroachment on their privileges 
without a struggle. Gest ce que nous verrons. 

By the^wny, as Dejazet is on the tapiSy I may as well slip in a conun¬ 
drum which has found its way into my note-hook:—“Comment Made¬ 
moiselle Dejazet a-t-elle fait la fortune du Palais Royal ?” D’ye give it 
up ? “ En y errant im riche-lieu,” 

Sweet little . Perir^e has not returned to the Gymnase, nor do I pre¬ 
cisely know her jplana for the future. During her late visit to X^ndon, a 
poetical friend of mine woihed himself up to a ttrange, pitch of enthusiasm 
after witnessing her performances in “Le Tuteur de Vin^ Ans,” and the 
following cfyupletf written to the air of the “vau&yille final’* in 
“ L’l^gc,” was the result:— 

** En Tons voyant si fratdio, si jolie, 

Je me suis mis, h61as ! ^ regretter 
Que, n’etant plus au printemps de la vie, 

Je n’avais pas le droit de vous laixuer (bis). 
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Ou3, Valentine, adorable pupiZ/e, 

Aupr^s de yoUa, me dit tout baa mon caBUTj 
11 ne faut pas qu^tm p6re de familie 
SoUidte la place de tuteurr 

Talkip^ d£ Londoby fa very pretty gazelle-eyed actreas is at present 
ohanYung Mr« Mitdi^’s habituSs* I will not mention names, but 
merely add that the lady in question (judging &om the numerous artidles 
1 hate reld in her pnuse from his pen) is a great favourite with the clever 
\XiXii.femUet<miste^ Jacques Arago, Fi! Jacques / 

In more prosperous times than the present, Horace et Caroline” 
would have drawn half Paris to . the wmnase, were it only to see 
Bressant. What an exquisite premier rdle he is ! with what perfect re¬ 
finement does he represent—what the majority of actors, French as wdll 
as English, can only caricature—the gentleman, the true grand seigneur. 
His tenue is ever graceful, natural, and irreproachable, his dress equally 
what it should be, without a shadow of conceit or vulgarity, and he treads 
the stage with as much ease and absence of pretension as if he were un¬ 
conscious that every bright eye in the theatre was watching him. If any 
of my readers should have an opportunity of seeing him in one of 
Scribe’s old, but most charming, pieces, “ Les Malheurs d’un Amant 
Heuroux,” (I say--^, for in these days people are apt to think twice before 
they go to Paris), let them not forego so rich a treat. Ils m'en dironi 
des nouvelles. 

Rose Ch6ri does not play in “ Horace et Caroline,” nor, indeed, has 
she appeared in any very successful novelty since her marriage with the 
manager of the Gymuase. Shortly after she became Madame Montigny 
a lady of my acquaintance paid her a visit, and found her reading a large 
and thick volume. This my friend imagined to be the fair actress’s 
repertoirey and in the course of conversation asked her which of liev cha¬ 
racters she was studying. 

Bose Ch^ri smiled, and handed the book to her visitor for inspection- 
It was the Bible. 

“ You are doubtless surprised to see me thus occupied,” said she, “ but 
in France unmarried girls are not permitted to read the scriptures, and I 
am only too glad nb^ to have an opportunity of doing so.” 

The above fact needs no comment. If its recital here induce but one 
of my readers to look henceforward with a charitable and kindly feeling 
on a class too often vilified and calumniated, my object in mentioning it 
will have been fully attained. 

The Theatre Montansier continues to be a never-failing house of refuge 
for all homeless comiques. Amant, droU quizzical Amant, after thirteen 
years of uninterrupted success at the Vaudeville, has at length sworn alle¬ 
giance to M. Dormeuil. The ci-devant Palais Royal con still boast so 
many pretty women that, in their eyes at least, un amant de plus in the 
company can hardly be called de trap, Au contraire! 

Tne crowds which have for some time nightly blocked up every appioach 
to the Boulevart St. Martin have prevented the Messrs. Cogniard from 
reaping the harvest which they might otherwise have derived from a piece 
with'so popular and taking a title as Le Mar^chal Ney.” Even with 
the drawbacks alluded to, ^however, it attracts better houses than any other 
novelty in the neighbourhood, being not only well got up, but ably and 
effectively played. 

The present condition of the Ambigu amply justifies its name, and 
the prospects of the Gait6 are any thing but gay. Hie Folies Drama- 
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tiqu^s are kept aKve by old Lepeintre atid.clever little Virginie Duhamel, 
wno has lately appeared there under the name of Duplessis, and whom 
Tnanpr playgoers may recollect as having for a long time presided^ sweetly 
smiling, over the dureau de location at the Gymnase* 

As for the Delassements, it has become a kind of second Vaudeville ; 
Laferri^re and Madame Thenard sharing the honours of each successive 
soirie. What luck for the habitu^ ! Rich Epicurean daintiea in lieu of 
their meagre ordinaire. Les M^moires du Diable” instead of Miel et 
Vinmgre/’ Talking of “ Les M6moires/^ what are the managers about 
that some of them do not engage Felix, the ori^nal Robin f The last rime 
I saw him (during one of the periodical cldtures of the Vaudeville) he i/ras 
en bon man, listening to his wife singing in the “ Pre au Clercs,” at the 
Op6ra Comique. 

Que faites-vous depuis la Revolution ?” said I. 

“ Que voulez-vous que je farse 1” replied poor Felix, with a look that 
sadly belied his name. Boutique ferm4e acteur k louer.” 

How many just now might give a similar answer! 

Oh, rare Marivaux! Ingenious and profound analyser of the human 
heart and all its vanities. In thy hands love becomes a science, a delight- 
fob pu 2 zling game of chess! We know from the earliest scene how each 
of thy charming comedies will end, we know that both Comte and Marquise 
must be mutually checkmated ; but we linger'ovQr each delicious detail, 
we enjoy each exquisite bit of “ Marivaudage’* with as much zest as if the 
denouement was still a mystery to us. Nay so fondly do we cherish the 
great ori^al that we‘ love to applaud an^ encourage those who strive, 
and not unsuccessfully, to follow m his.weU-trodden but ever flowery path. 
Such a one is M. Guillard, the author of “ Les Frais de la Guerre/' a 
clever, sparkling little comedy which has just enriched the repertoire of 
the Theatre de la R4publique. 

Regnier is great in it—great, did I say ?—^immense, unapproachable. 
While France can boast art^tes of his calibre, she may safely lay claim to 
dramatic supremacy. Regnier has every requisite quality for his high 
positioii; his acting is as lively and animated as it i^ subtle and refined ; 
^dowed with an inexhaustible fund of humour, and aji equally ine'xhaus- 
tiWe bouyancy of spirits, he is the life and soul of every piece In the cast 
of which he is luckily for the author included*; and very clever must that 
author be if Regnier do not far more for him than he for Regnier. 

A short time ago an appeal for relief was made to the Executive 
Government by the managers of the different Parisian theatres, Thesum 
tiien asked for was 200,000 francs, now 500,000 francs are demanded. 
Perhaps when 10,000,000 is wanted the good people in power (like Sir 
Walter Scott's kinsman, the owner of the dilapidated family vault) will 
begin to think about writing a check for it. 

Tap, tap, tap*! Who is at the window ? My little bird, as I live, and 
with a welcome tit bit of news to wind up with. What is this I hear? 
Rumours of a forthcoming debut at the Tbe&tre de la Repoblique, a 
dkbut^ the sensation caused by which is to place long-neglected Thalia on 
ft level with triumphant Melpmnene, to make naughty Judith turn pale, to 
silence Brohan’s lively {^rattle, and utterly to annmilate the whole tribe of 
inffmuites. But alas! before that day arrive, one, two, J^riiaps three 
montlutmust intervene. We will speak of this anon. Patience, little 
,,hird, patience! 

June 2l8t, 1848. 
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THE UPROAR AT DRURY LANE THEATBR. 

A ’ 

The qaestioa of Free*Trade and Protection has been‘agitated wiiMn 
the walls of Drury Lane Theatre, with a violence unknown during the 
entire operations of th^ Anti-Coro'^Law League. Monday} the iSth oF 
June, was expected to prove a day of Chartist outbreak* Something 
like the state of alarm which preceded the memorable 10th of A^il} 
eristed on the morning of the second day of demonstration. Bishop 
Bonner’s Fields and the vicinity of Croydon, were alike thought of with 
apprehension, and every detachment of police or of military was wistfully 
eyed as it passed along the streets. Tlmnks to the very great precautions 
of the government, and to a terrific shower of mn which fell in the after¬ 
noon, Cliartist demonstrataon*’ proved a complete abortion. Fate, 
however, had decreed that the 12th of June should not pass over without 
a “row’' of some kind, and though the day was free from political excite¬ 
ment, it was marked by the greatest theatrical uproar known in London 
since the days of the “ O. P.” 

For some time previously, those walls of the metropolis which are usually 
devoted to the Qxmbition of placards, were adorned with huge “ posters,” 
calling upon British authors and actors to resist the foreign invasion with 
which they were threatened. This document referred to the existence of 
two Italian Operas and one French theatre, but the immediate cause of 
its publication was the approaching arrival of the melo-dramatic company 
of the Theatre Historique, in addit^n to the foreigners already here. 
To strengthen the force of the appeal, observations were made on the 
immorality of the pieces played by the two companies of the Historique 
and the Palais Royal. 

That our narrative may be complete, we may here remark that the 
Th^^tre Historique is a new theatre built at Paris under the auspices of 
M. Alexandre Dumas, and opened earl^ last year for the especial per¬ 
formance of those long “drames,” of which he is so renowned an author. 
It was to be the theatre of French romanticism as opposed to Frerysh 
classicism. Tiheltcpertoire of this theatre has hitherto consisted of four 
pieces—“ La Reine Margot,” “ Le Chevalier de la Maison-Rouge,'* 
“Hamlet” .(curiously altered from Shakspeare), and “ Monte Cristo,” 
in .two parts, each of five acts. The bad state of theatricals in Paris, 
suggested to the company of this theatre the expediency of a trip to 
London. At Drury Lane, which was unoccupied, they proposed to play 
the pieces of their ripertoirey substituting for “ Hamlet,” the “dprae” 
of “ Les trois Monsquetaires,” a play by Dumas, produced with great 
success at the Ambigu-Comique. 

In the meanwhile, the work of opposition to the foreign “invasion,” 
was pursued with activity. The legislature was petitioned to protect 
native talent, but petitions were of no avail. In the Chamberlain’s Office 
more serious difficulties arose. Whether the chamberlain has any right 
to prevent the opening of 5ne of the patent theatres, is a moot point, mt 
as he has the unquestionable power of refusing to license a play intended 
for reptesentatipn, it is obvious that he can greatly embarrass a company 
with a repertoire so limited as that of the Theatre Historique, if their 
pieces contain any thing of an equivocal nature. “ La Beiue Mmgof* 
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liras fotind objectionable on the 8<k>re of morality. Still moro objectionable 
vtaB the Chevalier dp la Mai$oa Rouge,*’ considering the present state 
of ffne political horizon. It is a lively representation of the old French 
molution, and first gave popularity to that “ Chceur des Girondins,” 
vrhich has been so conspicuous in the overthrow of the last French 
monarchy. The company of the Historique limited their announcement 
to the production of “ Monte Cristo/’ Even with this piece they found 
some olfficultics in the Chamberlain’s OfSce, and the opening of Drury 
Ldne was more than once deferred. The difficulties being at last sur- 
mountedi the theatre was opened on the 12th of June. this time the 
;plac^uds of the opposition had increased in number, while a leader in 
The Times had strongly defended the right of the French Company to 
act in London, on the principles of Free-Trade. 

The aspect of the audience on the 12th of June was formidable. 
Long before the curtain rose, a large number of persons in the pit began 
t6 make all sorts of hostile noises^ and greeted with insulting derision 
parties who entered the dress boxes. On the other hand the number 
of foreigners in the house showed that the manager was by no means un¬ 
prepared for attack, but had armed himself with a strong defensive force. 
** God save the Queen” played by the orchestra produced a general 
applause, which was a manifestation not of good-humour hut of a spirit of 
Anti-Gallican nationality, which was resolved af all risks to put an end to 
the Occupation of the Drury Lane stage by foreigners. On the rising of 
the curtain the uproar was tremendous. Not only was there every sound of 
execration which the hJman lungs are capable of producing, but many 
of the national party had armed themselves with rattles and large tin 
whistles, and were thus able to secure continuity to the attack. 
The Galilean party, by their vigorous applause, increased the body of 
sound, which lasted without intermission till the conclusion of the five 
long acts of the play. The actors had orders to go on pejforming as if 
there was no disturbance on the other side of the lamps, while the rioters 
were equally strong in their determination not to cease their opposition, 
and did not even rest from their tumult during the intervals between the 
acts. On one occasion M. JuUien attempted to pacify tj^e enraged public, 
but his appearance did more harm than good, only serving to increase 
the fury of the opposition, and his speech, like those of the actors, was 
completely unheard. During the general uproar little episodes of riot 
might be picked out by the watchful observer. Here a couple of indivi- 
duw ami^ed themselves by putting up their umbrellas in the pit, there 
a person in the boxes was pulling on his coat to thrash some offending 
Frenohman. Here an Fmglish orator was vainly endeavouring to make 
himself heard ; there a little GaUican heroine in a pink bonnet was com- 
mitting violent assaults on any member of the opposition who chanced 
to be within her reach. Persons in the boxes supposed to entertain 
opinions favourable to the house, were insultingly addressed by name 
£rom the pit, and one noble lady, who escaped from the tummt, in a 
was pursued with execration by a ^ob collected outside. A 
body of police, who occasionally entered the pit, and made a capture or 
tow,'gave some diversity to the spectacle, wmch terminated with the 
national anthem sung in chorus by the whole of the opporition, and a 
promise to repeat the riot on the Wednesday following. 

The newspapers of' the next morning, for the most part«^me out 
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strongly agalnet the rioters, though these were not without their advo**' 
cates in the daily and weekly press. The law on the knot^ pcMUt of thea¬ 
trical damnation was lucidly set forth by Mr. Jardine, the magistrate, who 
examined the captured rioters. An audience;^ according to his atiunci^on, 
has a right to spontaneous disapprobation of a theatrical performance,, 
but a premeditated attack is illegal. The possession of whistles, and 
the commencement of opposition before the rising of aiKurtainy is eri- 
deuce of the premeditation, which the law prohibits. The principal 
rioters were therefore fined. These events of the Tuesday, would, it was. 
thought by some, have the effect of preventing riot on the WednesdajV 
but the party of the opposition was too strong and too fanatical to be so 
easily put down. TIve arguments that Drury Lane had long ceased to 
be a national theatre, and that there was no reason to malce an excepdon 
to the general principles of free trade, in favour of theatrical art, though 
sound as possible, could not calm a body of men, who, as one of them 
said, believed that their “ bread and cheese” depended on the contest. The 
rioters were not composed of the leading members of the theatrical pro¬ 
fession, but nevertheless they represented the British tlieatrical interest, 
and were therefore^fighting for something tangible, against the advocates 
of an abstract principle of justice. This gave them an advantage j for, 
excepting the parties immediately connected with the speculation of the 
“ IJistorique,” the partisans of free trade did not really care whether that 
speculation succeeded or not. The cry of nationality even w'heu abused for 
unjust purposes is sure to touch a certain number x>f persons in every class,' 
and here was another strong weapon in the hands of the Aiiti-Gallicans. 
Then the expulsion of the English artisans from France, the strange re¬ 
ception of Miss Birch at tlio Acadomie, and an old emeutc against a com¬ 
pany of English actors at the Porte St. Martin, gave a turn to the 
qiiestion, of which the op]>ositiou readily availed themselves. Even the 
loss fanatical of the party, who admitted in general terms the doctrine of 
free trade, could witli some plausibility express the opinion that ill-usage 
in one country merited retaliation in another. There is no doubt that 
this feeling of retaliation was a very important element in the riot. ^ It 
was to counteroet this feeling that Mr. Macready wrote a letter, which 
was printed and circulated, stating that his own reception in Paris had 
been most courteous, but the epistle completely failed of its effect. 

The spirit of riot, then, was not quelled. New placards appeared on 
the Wednesday evening urging' the opposition to refrain from illegal 
acts, but to continue their demonstration, denouncing the free trade 
journals, and mentioning by name the persons supposed to be most 
favourable to the “ invaders.” The riot in the theatre was not quite so 
continuous as that on the preceding Monday, but it was of a character 
even more violent. Thex'e was more appearance of a disposition for 
manual contest, two benches were overthrown, a garland was broken from 
one of the box-panels, and infiammatory banners were waved in the pit. 
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ily adopted the conceding policy. That he unquestionably 
right on his side, there is no doubt, but it was usdess to rely on thi^ 
right in contending with a party so detei*mined and so fanatiem in their 
opposition. The law can hit two or three conspicuous per8onagefi<^-^d 
did so idKe present instance—^but it is after all a weak wee^on, when 
employecRgainst a theatrieal riot. The right of ^q^ressing opinion 
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a loop-bole, of which all who re&ain from manual violence can 
veadily avail themselvea, and the lunga of a multitude are quite eufficient 
to fitop any theatrical representation. 

At first, M, Hostein thought to rive two farewell nights at Drury Lane^ 
and then to quit the country "with his company. Fearing, however, that 
even this proceeding would fail to insure quiet, he accepted the offer of 
the St. James’ss^heatre, where his company have been allowed to haVe 
their “ farewell nights’* in peace. The St. James’s has long been recog¬ 
nised as a French house, and, therefore, even the most fanatical of the 
Britilh party could not designate the appearance of another troupe at 
thatjfheatre by the name of foreign invasion.” 

The British party, then, has driven the French company from Drury 
Lsufta. If this event is productive of any good to theatrical art in this 
co^try, we rejoice in the result. At the same time, we wish that our 
acMUt countrymen had been a little moVe scrupulous in the means em- 
{dWed to attain their end—and had allowed their minds to be influenced 
mi^what more by plain considerations of right and wrong. The at¬ 
tacks on persons who had no interest in the speculation, merely because 
they are supposed to be Frenchmen or advocates for the performance of 
the plays, and the mobbing in the streets adjoining the theatre, 

vvece certainty most unjustifiable, even if the premeditated opposition to 
the performance could be excused. The nationals^’ have gained their 
victory, it is true, but it is questionable whether their laurel-wreath will 
command the admiration of civilised society. 


THE OPERA. 

After all, there are inconveniences in a monthly form of publication— 
not to our readers, we mean, not to our readers—Heaven forbid the 
diffusion of such a heresy,—but to ourselves. Let some, event happen just 
be^re going to press,—something that we burn to communicate, and lo! 
we have to repress our inclination till a whole month has gone by. lu 
the meanwhile, we keep on fostering our first impression, in order to 
sustain it in a condition of liveliness—preserving the tints of out picture, 
which ever and anon are marvellously inclined to become obliterate, and 
all this we repeat for the course of a whole month. Those who know the 
London season, and the sights we have to see—exhibitions Academical, 
British, and Mulreadyan,—dramatic performances, English, Italian, and 
French, with a Drury Lane *'row” thrown in by way of a make-weight 
—panoramic truths, dioramic delights, Catlinian eccentricities, Lahore 
revelations, Chinese-junkian marvels—^they will not wonder if our brain 
towards the end of June loses somewhat of its retentiveness. What 
would you say of him who, having scratched his name on the sand with 
'Aie end of his cheap walking-stick, expected to find the inscription after 
socoh dossen of splashv vpaves had gone boundng over the spot. Why 
yttit would simply call him a —, No you would not. Well do we 
Know that the reaoera of the New Monthly are the most courteous, urbane, 
creatures in the world—that one harsh word etnei^ng from their 
mouths would literally chap their lips. You would say nothing, but we 
know what you would think. ^ 

Well, now, Mademoiselle Jenny Lind came out in Lucia dAammer*^ 
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3DQ00r” towards the end of May> and hete we have been puffing and blow* 
ing and longing to tell about it> but old father Hme, navvag ceased to 
be an enthusiast, eloped .his hand on his fore-lock, that we might not 
catch hold of it. The 1st of June came, and fo\ind us pen in hand and 
paper before us, but cut off from all communication hy^ means of type. 
We are in the position of the old lady in the tale of the ** Four Facar*- 
dins,” who opens her mouth to say something, but being influenced by 
a hostile charm, remains inconveniently fixed in that position. 

Better late than never” is a true, though a trite saying. The Lucia 
of Mademoiselle Jenny Lind is a new creation ; the “ Swedish Night¬ 
ingale” has first been struck with the notion of making something out of 
the mad scene. There you have a real terrible delineation of insanity, 
with its glassy eye, and that discord between • the mind and the body, 
which prevents the latter from being the faithful representative of tno 
former—you have a fine tragic piece of acting. “ Stop, stop,” exclaim 
the critical objector, ^^all this is a mistake. The sliding, gliding 
inoffensive madness of the old Luci/s was more of the real thing than 
the strongly marked insanity of this virago. Where is the gentle ‘ Lucia 
di Lamiuermoor ?* ” Good critical objector, you are not the Laird of 
Eucklaw, or *you would never expatiate on the gentleness of ^ucy. 
Fancy yourself with your arms folded, not too tightly, and your mind 
lulled by all sorts of amorous thoughts,—when lo ! your bride walks in, 
a grim, gibbering thing, and with a singular combination of force and 
ingenuity, contrives to insert a few inches of steel between two of your 
ribs. We are perfectly sure, that if you overheard some good old 
nurse exclaim, “ The dear, gentle creature !” you would be not a little 
surprised. 

The revival of “ Roberto il Diavolo,” brings Jenny Lind back again 
to her original character of Alice^ and it also brings an immense crowd 
tQ the theatre. Nothing more charming than Jenny Lind's Alice^ and 
“Ma Normandie,” with the “pianissimo” shake—and the scene with 
the cross—and tBe rapturous clasp of hands at the end—and every thiug 
else that every body knows. But now come the champions of unaltered 
texts and with discordant voices, ask, “ W'here is the princess?—Find 
the princess !—Advertise for the princess!—Offer any reward you like 
for the princess!” Then the fact is manifested that Mr. Lumley has. 
produced the opera with the Princess of Sicily —left out. Out, indeed^ 
out! What's the meaning of ^out?' A whole act demolished. Here’s 
a precious iconoclasm! Per Bacco I do we live in the days of Leo the 
Isaurian ?” 

Good friends, Mr. Lumley knows well enough, and you know well 
enough, that the people who go"to see “Roberto il Diavolo,' go simply 
for the sake of hearing and seeing Jenny Lind. Raise, if you please, 
the cry of mutilating Meyerbeer, That pit and those boxes do not care 
the paipted shadow of a leaden imitation of a brats farthing about Meyer¬ 
beer, excepting so far as.he supplies material for Jenny Lind. Weu do 
we recollect the opinion of the kabitu^^s last year, when they declared 
that they were in ecstacies about Jenny, but that as for the opera, they 
wished “ Robert the Devil” had been Robert at the Devil, He waa no 
“ Idole” of their nV,—he was no “ Robert toi que j’aime” in their esri- 
mation^or did they value the Princess of Sicily. The public is ^e 
absoluffn these cases ;—it comes to see Alice, it does see Alice, and it is 
delighted. * 
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THE LAST rNSXJBEECnON IN PARIS. 

Ts£ long aniacipated straggle im at length taken place la Parla, 
and baa torminated in the overthtow of the anarchists. The Execu* 
tive Govemmenty which has so long tampered with the Sections, Com- 
mnnista and Socialists, has fallen by its own incapacity, and has been 
replaced by a nuUtaiy dictatorship, to be aided in the ^aynistration of 
tM mil authority by M. Thiers,—powers suffiment to establish a military 
despotism or to recaU a dynasty at a moment. But no words that we can 
empoy, no description that can as yet be framed, will convey an adequate 
idea of the fierceness of the struggle, and of the carnage attendant upon 
iti The annals of tiie whole French Revolution and of European war¬ 
fare, it has been justly remarked, hardly present so terrible an example 
of civil war ra^ng with unabated violence for at least three days and 
nights in the heart of a great capital—where the lofty streets, the 
churches, palaces, and even the hospitals of the sick, have been converted 
into fortresses, only to be taken by storm and shell, and the density of a 
popujption amounting to nearly 1,000,000 of human beingc, only supplied 
a more inexhaustible array of combatants and a mope enormous sacrifice 
to the ferocious passions of a democratic revolution. 

The struggle, albeit long planned, appears to have been brought into 
immediate operation by the first attempt made to remove a portion of 
the paid idlers—the so-called travailleurs —who constituted in themselves 
one of the greatest elements of disorder and the focus of anarchy and 
riot On the 22nd inst. a batch of some thousands of these rioters was 
despatched from Paris to tlieir several parishes. They, however, halted 
outside the barriers, expended their travelling allowance in wine, and re-- 
turned the same evening to rouse and convoke their confederates to an 
armed oppositiqn. 

The time was come when the struggle between authority and labour, 
be^een the bourgeoisie and the mob, between the orderly and the dis¬ 
orderly, between tile conservatives and the communists, between forms of 
government and anarchy, was to take place. It is impossible at the present 
moment to say how many elements of discord were at work. Count de Nar- 
bonoe, formerly aide-de-camp of Charles X., and his servant, were ar¬ 
rested behind a barricade, in the act of distributing money to the revolters, 
and were, it is said, shot in the gardens of Luxembourg by the 
National Guards. But the multitude fought for the Red Republic’'-— 
the democratic and socisd republic—as they called it, the republic of 
the guillotine. The point that at present i^rises one most is the 
aoientific manner in which the positions were taken up by the leaders of 
tile rebellion; the question that is asked with greatest curiosity, is 
whence came the mUitbry resources turned to so sanguinary an account 
by an impoverished and starving people. 

On the SSrd the movement commenced at the Place de la Bastille, 
Tram wheuep the insmrectiomsts soon extended themselves along the 

&r as to those great central positions, the Portes 8t. Martin 
aod'^St*'Senis, where'they erected barricades. Barricades arose at the 
same time in all the adjacent streets, esperially in the mo|^ narrow 
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idiorougl^ures of tho Cit^. The iilimdB oa ihe Seine ivere 
<»ccim^ and the Hdtel Dieo, antuated upon of thoniy beOMie tibe 
^head-quarters of one detaolmient. On the Idt hank the foml&m. of the 
insuneetionists centered on the Pantheon, «and was demoted in^ fifcmt 
^ a complete s^tn of street-for^^on, whOe it cotmanimsated 
in the rear with me Faubourg St. Jacques. At tiie same time w con¬ 
nexion was established and mamtaiaed hj means of the islands between 
the operations on both bonks of the Seine. On the right bank the hos¬ 
tile partj extended along all the faubourgs from the Marais totiiehosi 
of St. Lcuare, in the north of Paris, including, of course, that focus ol 
surrection, the redoubtable Faubourg St. Antoine. • 

To those who are intimate witii these portions of Paris, such a dispoti- 
tion of the insurrectionists would appear to have arisen as much from the 
force of circumstances—from the grouping of the insurrectionists in central 
localities amid their own habitations—the defence of existing approaches 
—improved upon by the uatund genius of the Parisians in street warfare, 
and aided by experience as from the dictation of any unknonm and 
probably imaginary leaders. 

The National Guards did not, according to general report, enter upon 
the struggle with marked ardour, but after the strife was fairly begun, 
and the streets of •Paris were ensanguined with the blood of their 
companions in arms, there exists no doubt but that they fought with the 
most determined bravery and resolution. 

On the other hand, nothing can exceed the frantic courage and savage 
atrocity of the insurrectionists. They fought with the despair of a famish¬ 
ing people and the frenzy of politico excitement. In vain the National 
Guards and the garde mobile advanced against the barricades,—more 
especially at the Fortes St. Martin and St. Denis—the barricades were 
enfiladed—the armed citizens were fired upon from houses, their numbers 
were thinned, their successes trifling, and their energies were beginning 
to give way, when the troops of the line and the artillery were c^ed in 
to their assistance.* The military command of Paris was given to General 
Cavaignao; General Lamoriciere was placed in the command at 4he 
Fortes St. Denis and St. Martin; General Duvivier at the H6tel de Ville; 
and General Damesne in the Place de la Sorbonne—the two latter in the 
very heart of the insurrection. The National Guards and the garde 
mohiley thus assisted by the troops of the line and artillery, succeeded in 
carrying the barricades at the Fortes St. Denis and St. Martin the same 
oveningi 

On Saturday, the 24th, Paris was declared in a state of siege, the Ex¬ 
ecutive Government resigned its functions at* the demand of the majority 
of the assembly, and Geaeral Cavai^ac became the sole deposit^ bf 
power. Troops were continually arriving from the provinces. Cannon 
and musketry never ceased durbg the whole day to resound throughout 
The Pantheon was carried by storm, the insurgents driven back 
upon the Faubourg St. Harceau, and General Damesne was wounded in 
the pursuit. Many of the barric^es were also carried by storm. But on 
Saturday night the insurgents still held out in all the principal points of 
northern Paris, more especially around the Bastile and in the Faubourg 
St Antoine. 

Forty^ousand teoops of tbe line and National Guards from the pro- 
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pi^Mession of ooe ra^way A delay was ^Ten to the instirgwts 

to eurretiderT but only a fevr of these ezaspevated men availed themselves 
of the terms of ca^tulatioa. The first batricade in the Faubourg St. 
Antoine was attacked on Sunday momhig and carried, but not without 
<!onsiderabie slaughter oO Ihe side of the assailants. The Place de la 
Basdille was eapturedby blowing tm several houses and then turning the 
barricades. On some points ^ uisurgents bad dug trenches, against 
which the artillery was unavailable. They fired from within, and, on 
the approach of the troops escaped through passages opened in the 
cellars of the houses. A large body had sallied from the suburb towards 
noon, entered the island of St. Louis, and formed a barricade on the Pont 
des Tournelles, which was undergoing repairs. They were then kept in 
check by troops stationed in the wine stores on the opposite side, and 
were placed between two fires. The enclosure of St, Lazore 'a*as 
re^QCCupied in the morning by the insurgents, who carried away 
texk small pieces of artillery belonging to the Ch&teau Rouge, widen 
they loaded with stones and pieces of broken bottles. On the Quay de 
la Megisserie, the insurrectionists fired from a window on a battalion of 
troops of the line, and then escaped by a back door. Others were at the 
same time erecting a barricade close by, in the Rue de Bethizy; but a 
patrol of National Guards dispersed them, and they fled, throwing away 
their arms. A battery of artillery had been placed on the hill of Mont¬ 
martre, and measures Haken to prevent the insurgents from gaining 
possession of that important position. Forty-four prisoners are said to 
nave been put to deatn on the Place de Gr^ve. 

General Cavaignac was in the mean time issuing addresses to the 
armed citizens to support their courage and efficiency. Force united 
with reason, wisdom, good sense, and the love of the country,” says the 
meral, in one of his despatches, “ will triumph over the enemies of the 
^public and of social order. That which you wish—that* which we all 
wish, is a firm, wise, honourable goveinment, assuring all right and 
guaranteeing all liberties, strong enough to set aside every personal 
ambition, and calm enough to defeat all the intrigues of the enemies of 
France,” The President of the National Assembly—Senairi—who appears 
to have acted throughout with an energy and a resolution adequate to the 
situation, exposed the real state of things in a clear unanswerable manner 
in an address in which he called upon the National Guard to unite and 
defend the capital. “ No doubt,” he says, “ hunger, distress, and want of 
employment, have assisted the insurrection, but the doctrines of communism 
and excitement to pillage are audaciously promulgated on the barricades. 
The Republic is not demanded*—it is proclaimed. Universal suffirage-^it 
has been fully admitted and practised. What then do they wish ? It is 
known. They wish for anarchy, fire, and pillage,” 

The National Assembly declared itself sitting permanently. It de¬ 
clined that the wives and children of those .who fell for the country, 
8hot44 be adopted by the country. It sent for the depuries to encourage 
th^Jl^batants and to report progress, and these reports were anxiously 
for and listened to. 

the course of Sunday, when the insurgents were being 
Wrsied iq almost every direction, 5000 stand of arms were taken. 
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7he National Guard) by advandog from house to houses were thus 
^dually enabled ,to pin such as commanded ;the insurgents, and 
uien by discharges of muskets to drire them from positions. 
This occurred particularly in the Rue du Faubouig du Temple, 
The engineers and the pompiers assisted in this operation*. Xt , was 
not until Sunday that the National Guard of St. l5enis wereenaUed 
to place itself in communication with that of Paris, and to make itself 
mast^ of the intermediate pound* The National Guard of Montmartre 
, drove the insurgents from ^at neighbourhood the same day. 

• At five o’clock in the evening it was announced to the assembly that a 
formidable barricade on the bridge of Damietta, which had stopped the 
troops since noon, had been at last captured. The reduction of the mu¬ 
nicipality of the ninth airondissement and of the barricades which sur¬ 
rounded it, was announced at the same time. The subsequent operations 
were attended with similar success, but the troops of the line and the 
movable guards had to lay siege to every house situate between the 
Hdtel de Ville and the Rue St. Antoine. Their losses are said to have 
been immense, and never had the pavement of Paris been reddened by 
so much blood. In the opinion of others, Paris had not witnessed such 
a scene of slaughter since the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

After the reduction of the municipality of the ninth airondissement, the 
troops of the line and movable guards marched towards the Place des 
Vosges, and succeeded in reducing the municipality of the eighth arron- 
dissement. On the Sunday night a portion only of the Faubourg St. 
Antoine remained to the insurgents, nor were they driven from their last 
positions until two o’clock f. m. on Monday the 26th, when after four days 
of long, almost continuous, and most sanguinary struggjes, the insurrec¬ 
tionists were stated to be fiying into the country, pursued by cavalry and 
horse artillery. 

Nothing that could aggravate the horrors of such warfare appears to 
have been wanting in this tremendous conflict. No quarter appears to 
have been allowed on either side. The boy-prisoners of the movable 
guard were butchered by the insurgents in cold blood. The capt^ed 
insurgents were carried off and shot without form or trial on the Place de 
Gr^ve, in the Luxembourg, even in the Quais. Rockets, mortars, grape, 

, and canister were all brought to bear against the insurgents, and some of 
the most splendid edifices of Paris, as the Pantheon, were stormed as 
■if by an invading and hostile force. The terrible necessities of his 
• position left to the new military dictator n6 choice. Dreadful as was the 
alternative, all property and social order—the lives of men, women, and 
■ children throughout the capital, was at stake—dreadful would liave been 
the result had the triumph remained with the insurgents. It is well, 
since the struggle must have taken place, that it is over, and that it has 
terminated uj mvour of authority. It is certainly deeply to be regretted 
that order could not have been established without so much bloodshed. 
The late Provisional Government has much to answer for in the result 
BO brought about. It is to be hoped that at Berlin, where authority 
has not yet come to the final struggle with anarchy, the example may 
be of use to them. Revolutions are made by the pen, and by successful 
insurrections, and by untimely and unwise concessions. They are infal¬ 
libly succeeded by military despotism. “Since Europe has been led,” 
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a writer in the TiSmAT, the example of Paris to Imagine that 
armies might be diuolied hy ajdo9^ de mam and a few mricades, 
Paris has now revened that &Qaicioos eapenence, and ahown that; how¬ 
ever popular a fom of may be, the maintenance of order and 

the ascendency of law £pmid; in the kat reeort^ on a firm and even un-* 
sparing exmcise of military power/* 
j[n those agonisiag hours when the Assembly eat in pemanenee to 
receive reports of the destruction ta^g in the oapHal, and of the fate 
which several of its own members bad not escaped, if any thing could 
a^ravate the ^loom which hung over the awe-stricken representatives 
m the nation, it was the conviction that in the veiy midst of thmU; flit 
atioA hour, not a few were to be found whose treasonable practices or 
whose base connivance had plunged the Republic into this abyss of 
misery and bloodshed. It still remains to see, if those whose sym¬ 
pathies were not in the first days of the insurrection with the party 
engaged in combating the populace, will, when out of power, side with 
the defeated. If any chance still remains for the insurgents, there 
some who may fairly be expected to do so. The turbid mass 
of democracy has been driven by force of arms into the country, but 
what must become of them ? It is not like a hostile or invading force 
that has its own country to draw back upon. The mothers, wives, and 
children of the city—expelled belligerents, are still there. Their brothers, 
their fathers, may have been fighting on the side of order. Now that 
order has been established it is time to bo clement. Had Paris been 
ruled three months ago with a firmer hand there would have been no 
need for clemency now. Let tlie blame therefore lie where it is due; the 
misled, the ignorant, the poor, and the exasperated anarchists need nOt be 
hunted like wolves into the forests of France. I'rue, General Cavaignac 
has not yet solved the enigma of supporting a vast mass of idlers, l^e, 
that even in the midst of the insurrection the National Assembly was 
obliged to vote an extraordinary grant to maintain the &mished belli¬ 
gerents, and that thus, the very day the dictator stepp4d into his arduous 
pos^ he was obliged to continue the erroneous policy vriiich he was called 
to extinguirii. Stall order—obedience to the law—*is fbe first ftep 
towards solving that difficult and now sanguinary problem. That order 
has been acquired. The numbers of me dependent populace have 
been thinned by methods more barbarous than a forced emigration. 
If there is little to hope for the future when order is restored, there 
was still less, when only tumidt and anarchy prevailed. It is a sad—it is 
a fearful qiectacle, to contemplate; but if there are few hopes for a once 
great naticm aud a once great city, there are many in an dl-wise Provi- 
oence^ who may thus diastise frsiuiul population for its own purposes, and 
may yet restore Paris to its wonted prosperity and happmess. The first 
ana only step in advance for such a movement has beea, effected, and 
as we have before said, a military and a deqiotio rule is the only one 
fftted for a rebellious and ungr^fiil popul^on, mreumstanced, and 
dvgposed, as that of Park has himerto be^ ffisposed. 
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NOVELS OP THE MONTH. 

BIX 61SXJE91 BONBflE—AI-IKE—JEimY UWD—BEATRICE CHEBTSRF<ttl> 

STUMBLE ON THE THBESHOLB, 

We have already bad occasioa to speak favourably of Mrs. Mackeaae 
Daniels's novds. Their leading characteristics are simple and natural 
portraitures of domestic life> drawn wkh a view to regulate the heart and 
affections. Th^e is also a strong sense of the foibles and vanities of both 
sexes, and a delicabe discrimination of the nearer shades of feeling and 
conduct as they ripen into friendsU^ or love, or subdde uito iu^fference 
or dislike. Good sense and quick apprehension of the follies and absur¬ 
dities that float on the surface of society are, however, more remarkable 
than depth of passion or situations of strong interest. There is nothing 
ill such works to demand the exercise of any of the stronger intellec¬ 
tual powers or to awaken emotions of a profound nature ; and as mediocrity 
is seldom deterred frqpi attempting to rival excellence, especially in any 
department that is popular, and may be profitable, so there is also a facility 
connected with productiveness in such a sphere, which is attended witn 
great danger. Haste is almost invariably attended by defectiveness of 
arrangement, or by an involved and intricate development of plot. 
This is especially the defect of the new work of Mrs. Daniels’s, “My 
Sister Minnie,” published by Mr, Newby. The authoress speaks through¬ 
out in the first person as if she were really writing a history of hev 
own life, and of her sister Minnie. Minnie’s mother, Lady Gertrude Lisle, 
has been long estranged from her sister, Lady Edith Leiden, in conse¬ 
quence of an imprudent match made by the latter, but she has nevertheless 
consented, on the occasion of the death of the Lady Edith’s husband, to 
take into her house their son Ernest. A strong affection grows up 
during childhood between the cousins, Ernest and Minnie, an affection 
which is destined to be tlie curse of their lives. For as the course of true 
love proverbially never follows a straight path, so the exquisite beauty 
and fascination of the, fair Minnie won her sister’s lover, Seymour War- 
burton, from his allegiance, and family circumstances soon made a hus¬ 
band of the youth, eligible for all or any of the four rival graces. With 
the progiBss of time Mr. Warburton becomes unfortunately sensible of 
thp wAt that his young wife’s affections were previously engaged, and 
after .many struggles, and still more unhappiness, a separation takes pls^, 
and Mimne returns to her home with a littie daughter, to whose education 
she devotes herself in melancholy seclusion from the world. The scene 
in the igrtist’s room, where the trusting and loving husband discovers bis 
w^in company with Ernest Leiden, is the most effeetire passage in the 
novel* Reconciliation between husband and wife is broi^ht about,,after 
much suffering, but Minnie dies soon after, nor was she long in being 
followed by the stiicken husband. Ernest Iieiden becomes the instructor 
of the orpWi Minnie, aijd three more volumes are possibly intended to 
record the progress of their affections. Anne .Lisle, the sister and 
authoiaBS, as also the aunt and p^tectress of the younger Minme, be* 
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^ueathed her prop^ty to the cause of all misfortunes, Cousin Ernest^ 
^ho is forty-tnr^pfe years of age at the conchwion, and Minnie twenty- 
four, the latter having an unbounded reverence for the tastes and opinions 
of her instructor, so we may as wdl suppose the marriage to be fait 
accompli! 

The interest of “ Aline,” “ an old fnend's story,” in three volumes, by 
the author of ‘‘Tie Gambler’s Wife^” .&c., and published by Mr. 
Newby, is made to dwell with the false posiUon in which a young lady of 
high birth is placed by a runaway match with an Italian opera-singer* 
The perpetual recurrence to the soft sweet singing voice” of the hand¬ 
some foreigner and the ultra sentimentalism of the heroine will jar sadly 
upon minds properly and healthily toned ; but possibly lessons of advan¬ 
tage to some, may be derived from the perplexities, trials, and afflictions, 
which Aline so foolishly brings upon herself. The difficulties of the 
situation are heightened by a cruel stepmother, and relieved by a practi¬ 
cal and honest uncle. But the part that Lord Mervyn is made to play, 
at first of an honourable, then of an unprincipled, and then again of a 
once more honourable suitor, is neither life-like nor exemplary. Altoge¬ 
ther “ Aline” is one of the least pleasing and the least recommendable of 
the author’s many productions. 

/' Jenny Lind,” a tale, in two volumes, by Mips Hendricks, and pub¬ 
lished by Mr. Churton, has a title so obviously ad captandum^ that it 
may probably indispose many from giving it a favourable reception. It 
is, however, a bona fide story founded on Donizetti’s “ Figlia del Regi- 
mento,” in which we have the dauntless hero of the Tyrol—Hofer— 
backed by his brave mountaineer countrymen, battling for their old Aus¬ 
trian connexion instead of that Imposed upon them by the French empe- 
•ror, and the daughter of the regiment, enacting the part of heroine, 
under the name of that incomparable child-like muse of song, of whom 
Andersen has so justly said— 

The lowly grace that would thy gifts disown •, 

But makes their sweet unconscious charm more dear. 

In this rather absurd jumbling together of persons, the embodying of the 
stage representative of a character into the character itself, Miss Hendricks 
has shown no inconsiderable skill, both in resuscitating the past and in 
delineating the singer’s beau ideal of the patriotic and devoted Tyrolese 
girl, and we hope our explanation may induce many to forego conclusions 
arrived at upon hasty premises. 

** Beatrice Chesterford,” a novel in two volumes," published by Mr, 
Newby, is one of those earnest, thorough-going novels wliich remind us 
of by-gone days. Called upon to follow the fortunes of Gbetsford from 
the time of our Saxon ancestors to those of the Norman Conquest, and 
vfrosa thence up to the still good old times of the last century ; we* soon 
however find that our story is to depend for its interest upon Protestant 
^confiscation and Roman Catholic successiop ; that youib, beauty,* and 
passion, will interfere in adjusting matters suitable only for le^ inquiry; 
t^t the said legal inquiries will be fearfully complicated by the introduc¬ 
tion of such elements of waywardness between the families of Magna- 
ville and Chesterford, and that certain most aged yet worthy depen&nta 
on the family—fine old Rembrandtic pictures—^will play a prominent 
port in the working out of the plo||which will have the usual happy 
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termination. Alas! we are wrong, religious animosities and feuds are 
the most lasting of all, and in Beatrice ChesterfoM they follow the 
litigants of Ghetsford to: the grave, leaving the pi^rty in the hands of 
a worthy, industrious, and honest fanner of olden times* 

” A Stumble on the Threshold a story of the day, by Miss Moles^ 
worth, and published by Mr. Charles Ollier, is in only one volume, but by 
far the best of the senes. The stumble is that of the younger son of a 
lordly, austere, harsh, and inflexible father, and who, when in the 
army, is dismissed the service for so far forgetting himself, as In a moment 
of atiger to challenge his colonel. The trials which^ie is subjected to in 
consequence—repudiated by his parents, stung by poverty and disgrace, 
arid driven to attempted self-destruction—are delineated in simple yet 
forcible and pathetic language. At length a finend arrives, the brother 
of the disgraced officer’s youthful love ; the young man is restored to 
society and even to his home, and attains high distinction in Parliament, 
but only to perish from sickness, brought on in the hour of suffering and 
of distress* There is much in the so-called “ Stumble on the Threshold^’ 
that will lead the reader to opine that the earlier portion of the story may 
have had its origin in facts,—facts only afterwards too much exaggerated 
iu the great parliamentary successes of the unfortunate Eustace Aspra- 
mont. * • 


RECOLLECTIONS OP REPUBLICAN FRANCE.^ 

A CHATTY, amusing book, admirably adapted for desultory reading. Of 
historical narratives of the Revolution of ^92 there exists, it mi^t be 
thought, a sufficiency, but Dr. Millingen justly observes that when we 
register the actions of public .men in the annals of the world, we^ must 
not take a partial view of their deeds, in their public stations—in the 
field of battle, or in^the legislative rostrum—in numerous assemblies, and 
in critical positions; we must follow them in the privacy of their retire¬ 
ment—in their domestic circle ; we must overhear the solilc^uies of th^ir 
ambition, their disappointments, and their revengeful projects. It was 
Dr. Millingen's lot to have been behind the scenes during the great 
events which he records, and his unpretending work contains elucidations 
of personal character and unfolds the origin of great results in a truly 
amusing manner. How often indeed if we could only arrive at a know¬ 
ledge of the true character of men and events, should we discover that 
acts, which appear to display resplendent abilities and lofty genius are but 
the results of accidental occurrences and of portentous contingencies, 
and that energetic resolves, which are attributed to deep and compre¬ 
hensive forethought, are but the offspring of that quick apprehension and 
prompt determination which have enabled great men to avail themselves 
of a fortunate opportunity. Revolutions are particularly rich in such 
results, and throughout Europe, we may now for some years to come expect 


• Recollection of Republican France from 1790 to 1801. By J. G. Millingen, 
M.r. M.D., &C., &C. Henry Colbuni. 
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tft see^men rising up to distinetion, emineiKse, ov notoriety by the faculty 
ol fffiamg upon that ride m al^Bra which the poet teUt ii% ' 

Taken at the flood, leads <m to Ibcttme. 


The author of “ The Curiosities of Medical Experience,” “ Mind and 
Matter,”'8tc., has added i brief autobion^by to his “ Recollections” 
which will not be without interest to his mends and numerous admirers. 


: BURKE'S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE,* 

Th£kb cannot be the slightest hesitation in asserting not only that 
tMs is at once the moat complete dnd perfect work of its kind, but that 
the system upon which it is compiled is also by fer the easiest of reference 
and most satis&ctery in every respect. It is indeed a perfect cyclopedia 
of nobility, including pedigrees and descents* ori^ns and diffusions. The 
voluminous collections made by the authors for the history of the Landed 
Gentry and other genesdog^cal works j the history of extinct and dor¬ 
mant peerages, and the history of the extinct and dormant baronetcies 
of England and Scotland throw their light upon the peerage and baro¬ 
netage by showing that many branches still in the position of country 
gentlemen only are nevertheless chiefs of ennobled and dignified families ; 
and further, by enabling the authors to enter more at large into col¬ 
lateral dines, thus to enrich their pages^ by an accession of names to the 
reactive pedigrees which had previously been entirely excluded or 
forgotten. 


VIEWS OF THE OVERLAND JOURNEY.f 

One of the most interesting seriescs that could be possibly ima¬ 
gined. It is a journey to India, to be accomplished in an arm-chair. 
Some of the sketches are capital, and admirably'«drawa on zinc by 
Alfred Delamotte. The hotel in the desert and the hotel near 
Cairo, are Ml of life and truth. So also is a street in Cairo. Crossing 
the desert) Arabs waiting, is just the thing, dreamy and effective. The 
figures in the foreground are, however, faulty and In bad tasto. The 
views of Alexandria and Suez are excellent. There Is a pleasing effect 
of light and a nice outline of a part of Malta harbour, but the view is 
too limited. The view of Aden is still more imsatisfactory, in fact, we 
cannot see Aden at all. Gibraltar from the neutral ground is better, and 
Gibraltar from the sea, a visit to Kamak, and an exceedingly pretty 
frontispiece, fill up the series of twelve. 


* Bnrke’s Peerage and Baronetage, for 1848. New Edition. 1 voU with 1500 
Engravings of Arms. Hea:^ Colburn. 

f Views of the Overland Journey to India, from Original Sketches by Cm 
Bi^^ton, Esq., H.E.Z.C.& Qn zinc. By W. A. Belamotta 
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MR. SELLON’S LEGEND OP THE MAHRATTA WAR* 

Mr. Eowar]> Sellow’s story is brief but romantic and interesting'. 
AlthougL a legend of Mahratta, the scene oppns in England, where we 
have an old colonel dwelling in a large brick house, a warm-hearted youth 
—his son; a fair, blue-eyed girl—his ward'; and a corrupt and designing 
nephew, Everhard. Herbert, the son, seduced by the glare of military life, 
quits the parental roof for India, but not until vows of love and constancy 
have been interchanged between the ingenuous and ardent youth and the 
lovely ward—Florence Morton. Everhard is left alone to work out his 
criminal intentions. But he is frustrated in these. Florence spurns his 
false and perfidious addresses and the Grange gets rid of this very dan*^ 
gerous inmate at the expense of a thousand '^unds, Everhard having 
previous to his departure forged a check to that amount. 

The scene clianges. Herbert is with his regiment in India. There is 
also at the same presidency—Madras—a Chevalier de Rungenhausen, a 
supposed Prussian, a political agent and Oriental scholar, a man of 
fashion, of loose morals, and still more corrupt princijple, but who has 
especially distinguished himself by his visits m^e to various native courts 
in disguise. We .are treated to a remarkable example of this kind in a visit 
paid to the famed Mahmtta chieftain, Jeswunt Rao Holkar, on which occa¬ 
sion he is disguised as the Persian Munchirjee, and travels in company with 
the Mahratta soldier, Bajee Ram, whom he had deceived with promises 
of important intelligence to be communicated te his master. On his 
return from this successful enterprise, the Chevalier de Rungenhausen 
and Herbert are accidentally thrown together at a ball at Government 
House. The surprise of the latter may be imagined when in the 
Oriental scholar and astute political agent, he recognises his cousin 
Everhard! But his surprise is mingled with no small amount of jealous 
angjsr when he perceives almost at the same time, an emerald ring that 
he had given to Florence, sparkling on the chevalier^s little finger. Of 
the forgery he as yet knew nothing. 

The chevalier naturally repudiates the acquaintanceship: he eani^t 
even speak English; and he imposes upon all his friends a sense of his 
innocence. Mrs. Reddesdale, a victim to the fascinating gallantry of 
the knave, especially defends his character, and a Major McGregor acts 
as his second in the duel that unavoidably ensues. Everhard was in hopes 
this time that his star was in the ascendant, and that the lover of Flo¬ 
rence would have been laid low; but poetical justice is done. Everhai^' 
is wounded and Herbert escapes. The young ofiicer is, however, sent, in. 
consequence of his breach of discipline in engaging in a duel, with his de¬ 
tachment to Rajamundry. On the way he encounters a party of Mahrattaa 
foraging, and a skirmish ensues, in which Herbert saves the life of the 
old soldier Bajee Bam. 

The Chevalier de Rungenhausen, when sufficiently recovered from his 
wound, was also despatched on a mission to the court of the Peishw&« 
On his way, the Bajee Ram sees him and recognises the spy MuncWqee. 
“ Is that dog, indeed, a Ferringhee ? Alas, my poor master, you are lost!’^ 

* Herbert Breakspear, a Legend of the Mahratta War. By Edward Sellozu 
Whittier and Co. 
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muttered the wounded Mahratta, as he vowed veng^anoe for the trick 
ijbttt hftd been played upon him. An Indian mud, however, saves the 
eidprit*s life wl»n threatened W the Mahratta’a cr^e> in hb tent out- 
ttde the w«dls of Nagpooh Everhard returns to Madras once more a 
successful diplomatUt. Tlj^e PeishwA had abandoned hia Holkar, 
and adsd with Bri<isb> Greatly was ^ political agent feted on his 
return, and he took a superb xxiansion atid lived in great style. The 
B^apootanee girl, who had saved his life, was now dismissed fbr higher 
quarry. The chevalier had become more than a friend to Mrs. Beddes- 
dale. But the intrigue is discovered, and the chevalier flies, leaving 
horses, equipages, and furniture, to be sold for the benefit of his credi¬ 
tors, and bu last victim to die of a broken heart and of conscioias 
guilt. 

But Everbard’s punishnfbnt, though tardy, was only in abeyance. He 
was captured in fais flight by a party of Mwratta horse, ana confronted 
in the rajah’s camp by Bajee Bam, by the Bajapootanee girl, who had 
taken refuge there, and by Major McGregor and Herbert, who had been 
made prisoners, and before them, the forger, the spy, and the libertine, 
sufifered the fate of d traitor. It is almost needless to add, that Herbert 
is liberated on account of his previous kindness to Bajee Ram, and re¬ 
turns to wed his Florence, ana impart new life and joy to the old brick 
house. There are but too many evidences of an unpractised hand in the 
management of the plot and of want of skill on the part of Mr. Edward 
SelloD, who is evidently a young author, to use even the materials that 
he poss^sed; but the cinterest of the story more than compensates for 
such slight drawbacks. 




MRS. ELLISES ‘•SOCIAL DISTINCTIONS.”* 
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Mrs. Ellts is so well known as an authoress who successfully combines 
e lessons of morality and manners with the amusement and interest of 
^onal narrative, that few other writings are better adapted for that 
ular form of publication which is ensured by cheap, yet well printed 
prettily illustrated parts. The object of this new story from a well- 
trained pen, is to exemplify the different forms and modes of operation of 
that thimt for distinction which is, perhaps, the deepest, as it is the most 
universally prevailing passion. The first two parts open with spirit, and 
rivet the attention; and w e may expect in the continuation an evqr-varying 
jacture-^a vanity fiur—not in its burlesque aspect, but in those subdued 
yet truthful lights and shadows which throw the smallest events o|ihumaii 
life into strong relief—the stronger, the deeper, and the more per^nent, 
as the false and the worthless is contrasted with the lasting ax4 the 
true. 


* Social Dutlnctions, or. Hearts and Homes. By Mrs, Elfls. lUa^tratcd by 
BL Watren. J. and F. Talks. 
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COMFORT FOR BAD TIMES. 

BY HORACB SMITH, ESQ. 

Header!—I f this convulsive crisis. 

When all things fall, and nothing rises, 

Have clouded with its mad surprises 

Thy visions bright ; 

Or visited thine enterprises 
, With sudden blight ; 

If thou hast foreign Stock, and France’s 
Increased turmoil and shrunk finances 
Create uii-dividended fancies • 

In thy vex’d brain^ 

While England’s palsied plight enhances 

Thy fear and pain ; 

If thy Rail Shares, by Fortune’s Jiat^ 

Entail some daily loss to sigh at, 

If tlfou art scared by Chartist riot, 

Tho’ fearing more 
The rabid treason and disquiet 

On Erin’s shore; 

If scatheless tlais, thy heart is bleeding, 

Tortxired and terrified by reading 
Of war, revolt, and madness breeding 

Some new abysm, 
Engulphing nations fast receding 

To barbarism ; 

Oh! mourn not thy diminished treasure, 

Thy lot with that of millions measure, 

Turn to thy heart and home for pleasure 

Tliat never cloys. 

Leave gold and gain, and give thy leisure 

To purer joys, 

2 o 
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Banish the thought that man is fated, 

With all his glorious hopes uusated. 

To sink, and teach an unabated 

Abyss of yi; 

The gracious Power that first created, 

Will guide him still. 

Ills doubt, mistrust, and fear refuted, 

His errors seen, his strength recruited, 

The storm shall leave him less polluted 

By worldly leaven. 
For earth's superior joys more suited, 

More fit for heaven ! 


AN AUGURY. 

% 

Audito juvcnes senem quern senes audivere juvcneni. 

Mb, whom the Muse hath held in dalliance sweet, by haunted stream 
and flower-enamelled mead, and sunny glade and lone umbrageous copse, 
while the soft breeze drew music from the leaves, as if the twigs were 
harp-strings;—me, whom the cuckoo, like a plumed echo, heard and never 
seen, bath lured in vain pursuit through bushy tangles of the wood, by 
the strange charm of her two-noted flute;—me, whom in younger days 
the Muse’s witchery to classic scenes hath rapt, Tfietssallan Tempe, hal¬ 
loaed by the gods, or stretched me in thy shade, OlympLan mount of 
pastoral Arcady! catching with Fancy’s ear the song of Nymphs, or, 
from the distant sylvaury, the pipe of Pan ;—me, with such vain imagin¬ 
ings and inspiration, dear but frivolous, no more shall she beguile. Nor 
shall she now entico me, as heretofore hath been too oft her wont, to 
themes of frolic levity and idle tales. 

Matter of mirth enough, though there were none, 

She could devise and thousand ways invent 
To feed her foolish humour and vain jolliment. 

Not longer shall it be thus. Not these the times in which even a 
young and thoughtless amorist can excusably— 

-Play with the tangles of Nseera's hair, 

. Or sport with Amaiyllis in the shade. 

« 

Nero might fiddle when Rome flamed, for only a single city was in¬ 
volved in the catastrophe, but who can be light of heart and debonair, 
who can indulge inopportune disport when half the capitals of Europe 
are engulphed in the vortex of revolution, and our own has not been un¬ 
menaced by a similar convulsion? Ancient and puissant thrones in triply- 
fortified and host-garrisoned cities are bowled down by an unarmed popu- 
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kc€, as if they were but nine-pins for their pastime. They fall, like the 
walls of Jericho, to the mere shout of a rabblement, and the blowing of 
horns! Shirley, alluding to the inevitable process of death and time, 
exclaimed— • 

Sceptre and crown shall tumble down. 

And ilk the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

But lo, the madness of a few weeks hath done the work of centuries, 
and throneless kings and powerless potentates are almost as common in 
our metropolitan thoroughfares as are the wind-strewn leaves after a 
storm in Valhambrosa, 

What drove the discrowned successor of Charlemagne from his king¬ 
dom, and instantly subverted every institution of a mighty empire ?—An 
interdicted dinner! What has suddenly insanified so many other coun¬ 
tries, arming race against race in ruthless truculence, Italians, Teutons, 
Sclavonians, Scandinavians, Saxons, Celts—the south against the north, 
and the cast against the west ?—A revolutionary infection; the mere 
contagion of unprovoked revolt!—And who were the mighty sons of 
Anak at whose resistless onset princes and principalities fell prostrate in 
dismay,—who Wie dread giants that snatched weapons out of the hands of 
panic stricken vcterafis ? Tatterdemallion urchins from the streets, a mob 
of crack-brained students— 

Who bawl for freedom in their senseless moods. 

And still revolt -when truth would set them free ; 

Licence they mean w'hen they cry liberty, ^ 

aided by gangs of plunderers professed, who find in every riot hope of 
rapine, “ O day and night, but this is wondrous strange If the gods 
who, sit in the clouds and laugh at human folly'* were to institute a 
commission de lunatico inqulrendo^ what other verdict cotild they give 
than this—“a mad world, my masters !” If we could avoid crying at 
the certain mischief 4ind misery, we might be tempted to smile at the 
ridiculous inconsequence of these European vagaries, and to exclaim— 

Democritus, dear droll I revisit earth, • 

And with our follies glut thy heightened mirth. 

More becoming were it, however, to shed the drop of sorrowful appre¬ 
hension, than to indulge in cynic sneers or simperinga misplaced, J^^ot to 
madness, not to folly, not to a groundless passion for innovation can we 
assign this wide and synchronous outburst of popular turbulence. King ! 
Kaiser ! Statesman! helpless victims of an unhelped mob ! 

Lay not the flattering unction to your soula 
That not your trespass but their madness speaks. 

Tile fruit falls not from a child-shaken tree, unless it be rotten at the 
core: and if it be not heavy with age, and ripe for the sickle, the corn is 
not laid grovelling by a casual wind-pufiF. If so wide extending a throne- 
quake spring from a streqt riot in Paris ; if “castles topple o'er their 
warders^ heads,'* and palaces and pyramids be made to slope to their 
foundations by the mere huzzas of raggamuffins and schoolboys, be ye 
well assured that those foundations were previously undermined and 
tottering. Nothing is there miraculous, nothing even marvellous in the 
simultaneousness of these convulsions. Where they have occurred the 
institutions of the country were not adapted, either to the age of the 
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world or to the requirements of the nation. Eduoation and enlighten¬ 
ment had been m^ing constant progress, while modes of government 
had remaned stationary. The people had out^own thw political 
clothes; they were not suffered to enlarge or exchange them, so they 
burst them. Behold the solution of the mystery I The ruled have dis¬ 
covered that knowledge is power, yet rulers seem to have been unaware 
that in the present state of the moral world, a thought is a more formid¬ 
able weapon than a sword, truth and right the best artillery, and public 
opinion, when backed by these champions, a thousand times more pms- 
saut than a steel-clad army b^ind a bristling rampart. 

Moustached musqueteers giving up their weapons to beardless boys : 
oppressors betrayed by their armies, and conquer^ by the scum of their 
people!! Bare sport for the mob thus to see the engineer “ hoist with 
own petard!” Puzzling times for the artilleryman when the recoil of the 
cannon is more dangerous than its discharge! Such unparalleled events 
turn over a new le^ in the worid’s historv : what shall we read next ? 
we know that the present is pregnant with the future, but who shall say 
what it may bring forth ? 

O! contrast strange and sickening to the heart! 'Tis midsummer day. 

I am sitting in my lone embowered cottage, the very ne'st of brooding 
peacefulness ; the sunny skies and bright-faced earth<scem to be smiling at 
each other; ring-doves are cooing from the copse whose boughs wave 
gently with a hushing sound; I gaze over a fair and fertile landscape, 
and through the tufted openings here and there may see the wlute-sleeved 
mowers ply their ta^, and catch the ringing of the whetted scythe. All 
is tranquillity and bland content. Now hover o’er my heart the dreams it 
loves, of Time’s all-civilising influence; Religion’s hallowing sway, the 
blessed reign of universal peace, and man’s sure progress to the lofty 
destiny intended by benignant Providence.— 

Hence, vain deluding joys ! 

Dwell in some idle brain, 

And fancies fond with gaudy shapes posses^, 

As thick and numberless 

As the gay motes that people the sun’s beams, 

for lo ! my newspaper, a true Pandora’s box, has vomited its ghastly 
catalogue of horrors, and I stand aghast and petrified as I behold nations, 
brethren, fellow citizens in ferocious madness cutting each other’s throats, 
bombarded cities, blazing and overthrown, blood-flowing gutters fed by 
demoniac rage, mid shrieks, and yells, and groans, the crash and roar of 
murderous artillery and horrent sounds and scenes that make a hell of 
Europe’s fairest regions. Utopian fancies and delusive hopes, and visions 
dear to sanguine Optimists, oh, whither have ye fled ? Gone—gone 
are ye all, and In your stead misgiving fears and melancholy doubts fall 
heavy on my heart, croaking the sad reflection that to toil at the 
advancement of civilisation, at the upraising of the human race, at the 
perfectionment of art and science, is but to laboiur at the stone of Sisyphus, 
which when it has been painfully elevated to a certain hei^t, rolls back 
again at the decree of an inexorable fate. If history lie not, wis is Nature’s 
law. Numerous, patient, toilsome, were the centuries that built up Egypt’s 
proud pre-eminence in architecture, learning, arts, and arms. Slowly 
she reached the culminating point, when the arresting fiat went forth, and 
. lo! her sculptured and solid monuments are gradually buried in the sand^ 
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her skill, and lore, and science disappear, and rude barbarians, grovel and 
gibber in the ruined halls, which were once the temples and the colleges 
of priests and sages. So was it with Judsca, Greece, Etruria, Rome; and 
in the later and longest eclipse of all, the thousand years of our dark 

Aad now France, ^ver incapable of peace and liberty, leaps at a bound 
fifty years backward in the scale of civili«ation, and sympathising Europe 
will be drawn into the refluent vortex, and the crimson wings of war ynH 
be spread over the darkened nations, and as peace, and arts, and learn¬ 
ing vanish, the world will recommence another Sisyphean descent into 
barbarism* 

Hence! baseless prophecy, 

Of Cerberus and blackest midnight born, 

In Stygian cave forlorn. 

Find out some uncouth cell. 

And under ebon shades, and low-brow^d rocks, 

As ragged as thy locks, 

In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. 

for lo!—the Pandora’s box that I opened was not emptied, it still contains 
a beacon and lighthouse by which the storm-tossed nations may direct 
their course, and shun the wrecking rocks, for from its murky depths, 
radiant and uninfected, arises Hope in the form of Britannia, leaning 
on her peaceful shield, but not abandoning her resistless lance. Yes, this 
loved and goodly realm of ours, the widest and most magnificent empire, 
the noblest monument of civilisation, liberty, and law that man has ever 
reared, standing firm and unshaken on her constitutional rock amid the 
collision and crash of exploding empires, shall still assert her proud pre¬ 
rogative of “ teaching the nations how to live," by showing them now 
to reconcile progression with stability, liberty with order, and above all, 
how to modernise and repair without destroying, how to effect reform 
without plunging into the norrors of revolution. 

No hollow tinjt hib to the whale, no sham, no flam, no mere repeal of 
“ the rate-paying clause” will accomplish this great and all-important 
result! England, which in all liberal institutions has so long takeif the 
lead of its neighbours, cannot—will not, brook an inferior and less honour- . 
able station. Some extension of the suffrage, based upon intelligence 
and property, must frankly be conceded : some, and somewhat sweeping ^ 
retrenchments must be effected. Good, my Lord John I if you still 
retain the opinion that the middling classes desire no more reform; and 
that the Mastership of the Buckhounds, with a salary equal to that of the 
President of the United States, is an office essential to the honour and 
dignity of the Queen of England—declarations which, when I read them, 
oppressed my heart with sore disquietude and deep dismay,—I prophesy 
that you cannot long continue to be a ruler over the people. Behold ! 
there ariseth a little reform cloud like a man’s hand—^but ere long it may 
spread over the length and breadth of the land, and the heaven may 
become black with stonft, and wind, and a great rain, and if thou art 
not prepared for this outburst, Fate may say unto thee, as Elijah said 
unto Ahab—^‘prepare thy chariot,* and get thee datvnl** 
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AN £FISOP£ OF THE i^BIS INSUBREOTION. 

The following narrative^^xont^mug the substance of a journal, and 
embodied in the form of a letter, which was written by an eye-witness of 
the scenes described in it, will not, we imagine, be read without Interest. 
The position in which the writer was accidentally placed, afforded facility 
for observation which could scarcely have been obtained by any other 
means. We present the manuscript unaltered save in one or two slight 
particulars, and suppressing only the writer’s name. 

Ed, N. M. M. 


I. 

Paris, July—, 1848. 

It has cost mo a strong effort to comply with your earnest request 
that I should give you a detail of all that has befalleQ us since the fatal 
24th of June.—I scarcely know how I should have been able to accom¬ 
plish the task had I not been aided by the rough notes which I hastily threw 
together in the intervals of^comparative repose when hostilities had ceased 
for the day—more in the expectation of their proving a legacy—my 
only one—to the finder, than of using them afterwards as a matter of 
reference. It has, however, pleased heaven to spare my life, and as you 
so urgently desire it, I will describe to the best of my ability, all that 
has occurred in which I was a sharer. 

The retrospect of the last few months has certainly been the saddest 
of my whole life, involving as it does the loss of the one who was most 
dear to me—the wreck of “ name, station, fame,” by thoSte to whom I was 
most ^ound by feelings of reverence and gratitude, and so gloomy a list 
friends proscribed and ruined, that I wonder at times how such events 
e^faave taken place, and I—like the messenger of evil to Job—alone alive 
tb,,^11 them. 

it is no more the desire of your sympathising heart to exact from 
me, than it is my design to tell, the history of the sorrows and anxieties 
which have surrounded me since the day when the House of Orleans was 
overthrown and'my own hearth made desolate by the blood which was spilt 
on the Boulevard des Capucines in February last. With these sad mis¬ 
chances you are already fully acquainted; you know what I suffered iu 
losing my husband, and how, in spite of your friendly entreaties to 
return to England and take up my abode under your hospitable roof, I 
remained in the city wliich had witnessed the destfuction of all my hopes, 
that I might at least have the consolation of bfiug near his grave, to 
shed on it daily my frequent though unavailing tears. None better than 
yourself (whose generous offers I can# never forget) are aware of my 
restricted means when my greatest calamity befel me, nor can more 
readily appreciate the motive which induced me to choose for my place of 
residence the quarter of the town in which I resolved to dwell—partly 
because of its cheapness, but chiefly on account of its proximity to the 
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Cemetery of P^re le Chaise. But amongst my acquaintance were many, 
ignorant alike of my circumstances and the feelings which influenced me, 
who, when I announced my intention of removing from the guariier 
of the Chauss4e d'Antin to the Faubourg^ St. Antoine, earnestly dis¬ 
suaded me from taking such a step. It was, they said, not only a dero¬ 
gation as regarded my position in society, but, considering the character 
of the inhabitants, positively dangerous. To the first objection I paid no 
attention, for having no blood relationship in France, rny English friends 
having all left Paris, and the only society I had enjoyed being broken up 
by the late political convulsion—no tie existed to bind me to any particular 
locality, even had I been without the wish to withdraw as far as I could 
from the scene of rny husband’s death. Neither was I moved by the 
possible prospect of danger, for though I had not then “ supped full of 
horrors,” as since I have, the sense of personal fear was extinct within me, 
and I felt that 1 would rather welcome peril' than shun it. Such then were 
the reasons which induced me to establish myself with my small menage 
(consisting only of Antoinette, who unites in her person the various 
functions of bonne^ cuisiniere femme de chamhre\ in the Rue de la 
Roquette, a street, which, as you know, forms an angle with the Rue du 
Faubourg St. Antoine, and opens upon the Place de la Bastille. 

Frequently as I had visited Paris, and long as I had resided there, 
this part of the toAvn was in a great degree unknown to me. I had 
occasionally passed through it in a carriage on my way to the Bois de 
Vincennes, or the Jardin des Plantes, but had ntver explored it on foot, 
and to do so now afforded me the only relaxation from my life of solitude 
which, at intervals, I sought. I thus became acquainted with localities, 
the names of which I had before but rarely heard, though their celebrity * 
was an ancient one. In making the discovery, I little thought I should 
so soon have occasion to remember them for ever. 

Notwithstanding the agitation which from time to time pervaded the 
capital, and tlie sinister predictions of those who were continually pro¬ 
phesying another reign of terror—the more fearful, they said, from its 
being so long deferred—I lived in ray new abode as tranquilly, I believe, 
as I should have done in any^ other part of Paris. I might, mded, have 
retorted upon those who told me the Faubourg St. Antoine was unsafe, 
by pointing to the mauifestatlou of popular will on the 15th of May, 
and the aUrovpements which so frequently took place In the best part 
Paris; but it was enougn for me that I was suffered to live on, any 
where, if undisturbed. 

From this dream of rest I was suddenly and rudely awakened. 

The first indications that all was not well with the popular mind began 
to show' themselves about the middle of June, and on the evening of the 
19th, and the two following days,' the assemblages in front of the Hotel 
de Ville, and at the Porte St. Denis, assumed somewhat of a serious 
aspect; not, however, of so menacing a character as to give occasion for 
those who were only acquainted with the outward appearance of affairs 
to imagine that the peace of the capital was positively endangered. 
From time to time Antoinette detailed to me particulars, which she had 
gleamed in the neighbourhood, of what she called “ces revolutions,” but 
as every morning found Paris in the state it had been left on the night 
before, I merely looked upon her alarm as a consequence of the exagge¬ 
ration to which the class she belonged to are so often prone. 
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On Thursday the 23rd, I had, however, an opportunity of judging 

myself, for on the evening of that day, as 1 was returning mnn 
F&re la Chaise, I observed a large crowd assembled in the Place de la 
Bastille, who, by the violence of their gestures, and the excited manner 
in which they addressed each other, were evidently under the influ¬ 
ence of some strong feeling. They consisted alto^ther of hlousards — 
the term which describes the real workman as well as he who only feigns 
to be one—and the discussion of their wrongs seemed to be the subject 
which engrossed them. For the first time since the melancholy events 
of February, a shade of apprehension passed over my mind, and as I 
glanced at the wild and turbulent expression of these men’s countenances, 
all I had read or been told of the savage nature of a Parisian mob, 
was vividly brought to my recollection. I shu&dercd involuntarily, and 
passed quickly on. Antoinette greeted me at the door of my apartment, 
and her tale of terror was listened to with a more attentive ear than had 
ever been the case before. 

Mais, madame,” said she, almost too breathless to speak, n’est-ce 
pas que vous voyez avec vos propres yeux, tout ce qae je vous ai repetd 
il y a huit jours!” 

I see, Antoinette,” replied T, with as much calmness as I could as¬ 
sume, I see a number of workmen assembled on thb Place opposite.” 

Eh bien, madame, ce sont eux /” 

** And who are they T* I asked. 

** Ecoutez, s’il vous plait, madame,” she replied, following me into my 
little salon^ on ne peut pas so tromper h leur €gard, ce sont des rovges, 
tfiut sera bientdt mis au vol, h I'inoendie.” 

^ “Be composed, Antoinette,” said I, “there can be no fear of such ex¬ 
tremities, this will not turn out any thing more than a simple attroupe^ 
ment; they will disperse soon, and we shall hear no more of them.” 

But Antoinette knew her countrymen better, or was better informed 
tjbp» I, for she persisted in her opinion, and to corroborate it she said 
the men whom I had noticed, and who were still gesticulating 
fiercely on the Place^ were a part of the body of workmen from the 
Iproyinoes vfho had behaved so violently at the Luxembourg that morning, 
refusing tMl6ave the capital, whither they had been attracted by promise 
ofnayment if not of work. 

A la bonne heure!” she exclaimed, “ si c^taient des vrais ouvriers, 
m^me des campagnards; mais la plupart de ces gens-l^ ne connaissent 
de la campagne que les prisons, ce sont des foroata liberes, des repris de 
justice ; enfin, tout ce qu’il y a de plus canaille!” 

From invective^ she proceeded to description, and gave me a full ac¬ 
count of how they had accused Monsieur Marie of calling them “ slaves,” 
of their outcries against the Executive Commission and the National As¬ 
sembly, of their endeavours to force their way into the chui ches and 
sound the tocsin, of their having traversed the city in large bodies, call- 
ing upon their fellow-workmen to join them, of their loudlj-uttered 
threats, and of the agitation which at that moment pervaded all ports of 
Paris. 

“On ne s'arrfetera pas ici, madame,” she continued, “une fois Tepee 
tirfe on jctera le fourreau, et alors, ^pus vferrons dee ehoses r 

“ But suppose all that you feat true,” I observed, what Is to be 
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done ? Surely in this poor quarter of the town we run no risk. If their 
olgect is, as you say, pillage, it is not here they will look for it/’ 

** Cela est vrai, madame,” was Antoinette’s answer, ^ on ne -viendra 
pas ici chercher de I’argent ; mais, ccpendaut, je ne suis pas tranquille ; 
attendez, madame, voila qm orient !*’ 

I listened, and instead of the hoarse murmurs of voices in discussion 
arose the loud, angry cries of men, moved by a ccipimon impulse to the 
eicpressioQ of some violent denunoiation, A has le pouvoir! h has les 
tyrans !” were the sounds that reached my ears, unmfttakeaWe tokens of 
the spirit at work within the breasts of those who gave utterance to 
them. 

Antoinette was pale, but her courage was as steady as I had al'^ays 
found her attachment devoted. 

“ II y aura du tapage, ce soir/* she muttered between her half-closed 
teeth; mais, mottons nous k Tabri, fermons les volets, madame, s’il 
n’y a pas le^ moyen d avertir le mal, du moins on peut le r^sister and 
she immediately set about rendering the apartment as secure ns she could 
make it, a task to which I lent my feeble assistance. The outer shutters 
were accordingly closed and fastened, the curtains drawn, leaving only so 
much space a*s admitted of our peeping through; a secretaire and some 
heavy arm-chairs were piled before the front windows, and the only light 
was removed to my bed-room at the back, which was also carefully shut 
up. 

I must describe exactly what was the apflearanoe of the house in 
which I was living and the situation in which it was placed. 

Though the 8th arrondissement contains a large proportion of the 
classe ouvriere^ the external signs of poverty, are not more conspicuous 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Boulevards than in many parts 
of Paris of greater repute for wealth and comfort. Indeed there are 
many houses at the entrance both of the Rue du Faubourg St. Antoine 
and the Rue de la Jloquette, which present as imposing an appearance as 
Paris houses generally make, being lofty, massive, and not deficient in 
architectural pretension.* It is true the lower part of the dwellings^ con¬ 
sists chiefly of shape, and those designed for useful not ornamental 
purposes—such as bakers, grocers, marchands de vins, fruiterers, objets 
de quincaillerie, tapisseries, meubles^ &c., with here and there a small 
caje or a large auberge for market people and country visitors; 
many of them are very respectably tenanted, and the one I lived in, 
which was kept by B,pharmacieny held several families, all of whom had 
an ^tat which gave them a comfortable means of existence. It stood on 
the right hand side of the Rue de la Roquette, about six or seven doors 
from its junction with tho Rue du Faubourg St- Antoine, and commanded 
a complete view of the Place de la Bastille, and of the different streets 
and boulevards converging upon it. My apartment, which was on the 
premiery consisted only of four pieces^ a small salle b. manger and mhm 
looking to the front, two bedrooms, my own and Antoinette’s, and a 
small euidne in which she arranged the whole menage» 

With such evidences of distin-bance around, increasing as the evening 
drew in, for the heavy tread of large bodies pf men, and the deafening 
roar of the multitudes, as th^ drew together, showed that whatever 
might he the complexion of affairs next day, they were hastening now 
towards a crisis. It was no easy matter to remain coa)posed, though I 
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strove earnestly to be so, tried to give ij^elf some occupation^ but 
ia vain, my needle remained motionless in my work as I listened to catch 
the sounds out df doors, my eyes wandered from'my book when I laid 
Bside that mockery of employnent. For a time I was alone, Antoinette 
having gone below, partly to procure a few necessaries in the event of 
our being confined to the house for a day or two,* and partly to gather 
all the news she could obtain of the condition of Paris and tho expecta¬ 
tions of the more peaceable inhabitants. She was not long away, hut 
her faculty for procuring information was so ‘great that I was scarcely , 
surprised at the amount she had collected during her brief absence. From 
the marchande de legumes at the corner of the Rue de Popincourt she 
hadUearnt tliat a large attroupement had collected at the Barrierede 
Menilmoutant, composed for the most part of the ruffian population of 
Belleville, and all, she added, armed with muskets and bayonets ; at the 
Barrifere du Trfine, the numbers and array were no less formidable, and 
every moment added to their amount. At all the open spaces on the 
north-eastern side of Paris, as far as the Clos St. Lazare, she was told 
that the people were collecting, and with the avowed purpose of offering 
resistance to any attempt that might be made to disperse them. From 
the other side of the river came rumours, also, of serious movements in 
the Faubourg St. Jacques, the Rue Mouffetard, and the Faubourg St. 
Marceau. But Antoinette’s information was not all derived from hear¬ 
say ; she had berself witnessed preparations as well for attack as defence. 
At the moment she was crossing the street, to re-enter the house a squa¬ 
dron of dragoons and several companies of the line had just entered the 
Place de la Bastille where they were then bivouacked. This was a 
measure of precaution and not an unnecessary one, for the bands of 
determined-looking men who paraded the streets were evidently bent on 
bringing matters to an issue, and that before many hours should pass. 

Once, returned, and .finally, for the night, Antoinette completed her 
preparations for security, by bolting as well as locking ^the outer door and 
lagging against it the heaviest articles of furniture ^lie could move. 
Though her own room was next to mine, she would on no account 
consent to leave me; but, while I threw myself on my bed, dressed as I 
was, seated herself iii a fauteuil by the bedside, not to sleep but to watch 
and pray! 

IT. 

I HAD not intended to sleep either, but I must have done so, for the 
tumult of my mind—as when one dreams uneasUy—prefigured more than, 
waking, I should have imagined. A confused image of strife and blood¬ 
shed floated before my eyes, and foremost in the fira^ was the one ever 
present to my thoughts, now marshalling bis men against a furious mob, 
and now pale, bleeding, and pierced with wounds, trampled under foot, 
and dying, while I was vainly striving to reach him. Again, as in 
former dreams, I heard his death-cry, I saw, the armed rabble irush 
shouting on, and the booming of a distant cannonade, mingled with the 
sharp rattle of close musketry, seemed to fill my ears. 1 started, and 
awoke. It was no fancy that deceived me then; the voiws of men were 
loud, but louder still was the rumbling of heavy masses which fell every 
instant with a dull, reverberating sound that made the walls around mo 
tremble. ' . . . 
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The veilleuse was still burning on a small marble table at the head of 
the bed, but the fauteuil was empty. I rose, and pushing back the half*^ 
•closed door of the salons perceived Antoinette, crouching near one of the 
windows, with her head bent forward, as if eagerly watching some 
object outside. At the first moment of awakening, my senses were not 
acute enough to enable me to distinguish the nature of the sounds that 
had disturbed me, but as I crossed the room I could no longer mistake 
them. Now a carriage was overturned with a loud crash—then thun¬ 
dered a heap of pavmg-stones—then fell heavy timbers—and, to the 
sharp stroke of axe and mattock were added the encouraging cries of 
those who laboured witii them. There could be no doubt of the nature 
of the work in progress; but Antoinette, whose quick ear had caught 
my approach, turning her head suddenly and holding up her band, anti¬ 
cipated my thought. 

“ On fait des barricades!” she exclaimed, in that quick whisper which 
people use in their first moments of danger, forgetting that her voice, 
however loud, would have been completely lost in the uproar which reigned 
in the street. II n'y a qu'une heure,” she continued, ‘*qu’on a com¬ 
mence, ct voil^ que la chose est k moitie accomplie! Yenez, madame, 
regardez pariici!” 

I drew close to the window, and looked through the persiennes^ and, 
by the aid of the lamp and torches which were burning below, I saw 
distinctly enough what was going on. 

ITnremitting was the labour of these men, a*s, with rapid strokes of axe 
and crowbar, they broke up the pavement, and with Herculean strength 
dragged forward enormous waggons which served as a frame to keep 
together the load of earth and stones that was piled upon them. At every 
ponderous mass that was hurled upon the barricade, a shout arose, some¬ 
times of ‘‘ Vive le peuple!” but oftener still of “ Mort aux tyrans'/’ and 
strangest sight of all, amid these hostile cries and the manifest demonstra¬ 
tion of intende(J Resistance, the troops that were bivouacked in the Place 
de la Bastille, and whose weapons the flashing torches every now and then 
revealed, remained in an attitude of perfect repose—drawn out, it ft true, 
ready for action, but completely mdtionless, and, to all appearance, uncon¬ 
cerned spectators of the scene. AVhat their orders were in occupying 
this position seemed quite inexplicable—for, to repress the' growing 
insurrection with any advantage, they ought surely not to have suifered 
the formidable defences, increasing every moment before their eyes, to 
have been constructed. Their inaction was evidently considered a fa¬ 
vourable omen by the barricaders, who, amid their other cries, tried to* 
affect the loyalty of the troops by shouts of ** Vivo la ligne!” To this, 
as w:ell as to the less equivocal efforts of the Momards^ they continued 
equally impassive, and thus the night wore away, the people toiling at 
the huge mound which was to serve as their rampart when hostilities 
began and the soldiers csdmly waiting the moment when they should be 
ordered to the attack. • 

Daylight broke upon the barricade of the Rtke de la Roquette com¬ 
pletely formed, and to judge of the edund of labour in the adjoining street 
the entrance to the Rue in FaubOmg St. Antoine was no less strongly 
defended. 

1 have described Antoinette as courageous, nor am I myself deficient 
in that power of endurance, which chiefly constitutes a woman's courage » 
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—-but it is one thing to be inupdlled by enthosiani to indiiierence to peril, 
and another cooUjT to wait for apprehended danger. In suoh cases—in 
mine at least—the fit ebbs and flows as the imagination is esufited or 
subdued. Here there was little to exalt the mind ; a system of sp<^atioa 
and injustice succeeded by retributive anarchy, about to consummate the 
crime in which it had already deeply dyed itself. On one side were the 
much vaunted people” whose heroism” a thousand bulletins had 
trumpeted to the world after the expulsion of their only ben^actor-^ 
on the other were “ the troops,” proud of cm ill-imi|gined loyalty of only 
a few weeks existence, and forgetful of the that made their banners 
droop when they abandoned their king and imbmised with those mth 
whom in a few hours now would probably throw them into collision. The 
pretext on one part was “ liberty,” on the other “ order,"—the liberty to 
pillage, the order to massacre! My sympathies were with neither; the 
soldiers, all but the brave few who had sealed their loyalty with their 
blood, forfeited their honour when&they refused to fire on revolutionary 
Paris,—the people ouvriers or fo^gata —call them which you will, were 
now only bent on carrying out those sehemes of plunder and violence in 
which they had so long been nuitured. But setting aside sympathy for 
the success of either cause, my hope naturally was that the people—in 
spite of their sliow of resistance—would yield to their more disciplined 
antagonists ; it was the only safeguard against the renewal of scenes of 
horror such as have rarely been perpetrated out of Paris. 

We were placed in a very dangerous .position, exactly within the 
barricade and exposed to every missile that might be used to assail it; 
nay more^it was hardly to oe hoped thdt we should escape from the 
nearly equal peril of seeitJg the house occupied by fhe peopfej^kroiwrof 
their many fortresses. This was Antoinette’s fear ;—she was old enough 
to remember the barricades of 1830 and had already been similarly 
enclosed. Hitherto, the appearance of the blousards had been that of 
mere labourers, their sole weapons the pickaxe and the bar, but as the 
morning advanced numbers might be seen with muskets in their hands, 
the giherne across their shoulders, and sfvords and bayonets at their sides ; 
their movements were rather those of trained sol(fiers than of undisci¬ 
plined workmen, and as their compact bodies traversed the street it was 
plain that their plans wore thoroughly organised and by experienced 
leaders. , 

At length a stir took place beyOnd the barricades, and in the Rue St. 
Antoine, in the Place Hoyale, and the adjoining streets we heard the 
drums of the National Guard beating the Gin6rnle. Long and loud did 
they beat it without any apparent response on tlie part of those who. were 
thus summoned, but at length we could descry the citizens turning out 
by twos and threes, apd hastening to the place, of muster, with far less 
alacrity, however, and with much less manifestation of purpose than charac¬ 
terised the proceedings of the men whom they were called upon to attack. 
The troops stationed in the Place de la Bastile appeared also to have 
reerived the mot cTor/Zre, their immolniity throughout the earlier part of 
morning bring suddenly thrown aside—as a mounted orderly who came 
rapidly along the boulevards, rode op to the officer in command and de¬ 
livered a message. The arms of the infantry were unpiled, the dragoons 
leaptintothrir^dles, andthewhdb were quickly form^. Anofficer, with 
a drummer by his ride, stepped out in front, oatne towards the bard* 
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cades, callbg upon those who nowtbicklylined.it, and whose musketd 
bristled above it in formidable array, to retire. His address was received 
with a shout of & has le. gouvernment!” and one of the ouvriefs —a tall 
ferocious^looking man, with a quantity of Uack hair, streaming wildly 
from beneath a red handkerchief knotted round his head, and whose name 
I afterwards learnt was Pasquin, levelled his musket, and fired. It was die 
first shot of the new revolution and, typical of the^ blood that was to flow, 
was fatally aimed. The officer, a young man of gallant bearing, received 
the bail in his.breast-<4ie waved his sword, staggered, and fell, I bel^ve^ 
nuwtally wounded. Thi^ ijras the signal for the long pending storm to 
burst. A volley of musl, .-r/ from the troops rattled against the barrio- 
cade, whether effectually dr not I could nqt tell, for I instinctively with¬ 
drew from the window and ffiirew myself pto a chair on the other side of 
the room. Antoinetto was endowed with stronger nerves, and watched 
the progress of the fight- 

^'Ah ! mon Dieu, madamer' she exqlairaed, ^‘voila qui ripostent—ah 
c’est un feu meurtrier—viol^ qui tombent, un deux, trois. je ne sais com- 
bien ! mais voyez done les rottges qui hurlent courmes des loops— 5 a, 5 a 
—attrape—celui-la est tu 6 a coup sur—encore tme decharge—mon Dieu! 
on.a beau fairC siffler les balles, cbacune porte la mort I” 

With such disjointed exclamations, but fascinated by the terror 
the scene, Antoinette poured forth a running commentary on the combat. 
The first attack was not of long duration, for the insurgents were not 
yet in sufficient force, nor so thqroughly roused &3 they afterwards became> 
and the troops th^ had to contend with were furious at the losses they 
had sustained. The word was given to carry the barricades (whicn 
formed nearly a ^atraight line across both streets), at the point of the 
bayonet; a desperate charge followed, and the soldiers, veterans of 
Africa, rushed forward, surmounted every obstacle in spite of the missiles 
hurled upon them from the roofs and upper windows, and succeeded in 
obtaining possession of the disputed rampart. The insurgents fled, but 
only to rally behifid a second barricade at tlie intersection of the Rue 
•Louis Philippe with, the Rue de la Roquette, and from thence as well as 
from the windows of the street, a dropping fire was maintained, which 
told every now and then with murderous effect. Still the troops not 
only kept their position, but eventually drove the bhusards from their 
second stronghold, and for some hours it seemed to us, wlio judged only 
by the comparative stillness, that the insurrection in this quarter had been 
got under. Fervently, in the fulness pf my heart, I thanked God for- 
being spared the pain of witnessing farther bloodshed, bat my expecta¬ 
tions, ^as! were premature. What had occuired was but the com* 
meucement of^scenes more terrible than the most heated imoginatioa 
could have pictured. 

With little appetite to eat, but with a burning thirst upon me, I 
yielded to Antoinette's desire to take some refreshment,, for when the 
firing ceased, her first ca^ was to buay4ierself with the preparafion q{ 
the dsily potage* I beUeve that ! thought less of the vast disruption 
which the eidstence of time barricades suggested than of the single death 
1 had witnessed, but it was nodoi^t the circumstances under ^ich that 
death took place, and its resemblance to the ^manner in which the'^agedy 
I had mourned over riuce February ]wa$ re-enacted, which obtmned so 
strong a hold upon my imagination, to the excluuon of the general care. 
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Antoinette was as full of comfortable words as of kind attentions, and 
did her utmost to soothe the anxiety to which I was a prey, though I could 
not avoid seeing that she herself was ill at ease, for her eyes wandered 
constantly in the direction ef the street, and as she talked she still lis¬ 
tened, sometimes involuntarily suspending her conversation to catch any 
distant'Sound« 

Four or five hours might have been passed in this state of suspense 
—it was difficult to take a correct note of time—^when suddenly loud 
shouts again rent the air, and several shots were fired in quick succession; 
then came a deep volley, which was a sharp, running fire. 

My first fear was over, and whatever came wBrl resolved to bear with¬ 
out shrinking. I rushed with Antoinette t^he window, and the first 
sight that greeted us was the flying soldiery pursued by a multitude of 
blousardst The latter, collecting in thousands along the exterior Boule¬ 
vard, had stormed the inner barricades, and were now driving the troops 
out of the Faubourg, who fled, indeed, but fought as they fled, loading 
their muskets as they retreated, and turning round to fire a$ fast as they 
loaded. But it was not only an enemy behind them 'that they had to 
deal with, the windows of nearly every house were lined with marksmen, 
who picked off every man who made a stand, while womfen and children 
and those who were without fire-arms, threw stones»>and heavy pieces of 
furniture on the heads of the retreating foe. On rushed the multitude^ 
and such was the fury of the attack that the troops—few enough those 
who reached it—were driven pell mell over the outer barricades, and the* 
Faubourg was once more in possession of the insurgents. Their first 
care was to repair the breaches made in their defences, and conspicuous; 
amongst those who urged them on and set the example by personal toil, 
was the gigantic ouvrier Pasquin ; his hoarse voice rose loudest 'above 
the roaring crew, his sinewy artns rolled the heaviest masses on the barri¬ 
cade. In spite of the confusion of the scene, those who directed the* 
movements of the insurgents, though themselves wearing the blouse^, 
might readily be descried. I had imagined that, at the worst, this was- 
a conflict of classes, that the needy workmen and the desperate of th& 
lower orders were alone arrayed against the military and the National 
Guard, but I was speedily undeceived. Flitting to and fro amongst the 
ranks of the insurgents, at one moment directing how best to strengthen 
the barricade, at another stationing marksmen at the most convenient 
angles, were men whose interest in the insurrection was not that of the 
masses—at least, their avowed object—the cause of want and misery. 
Amongst thesd I distinctly recognised the features of one in whose 
identity I could not be mistaken, for he was an officer in the same regi¬ 
ment in which my husband had served, and I had often met him in 
society. His name was Constantin, and he held, when I knew him, the 
rank of captain, but I had afterwaofls learnt that he had conformed to 
the custom of the time, had received promotion, and obtained an 

a Dintmejat in the cabinet dF the ministry of war under General 
ervie.' 1 pointed him out to Antoin^te, who told me she had already 
noticed him at one of the windows of a house opposite, &om whence he 
issued to join the insurgents, and I then remembei^ that it was in 
l^is portion of the town he us^ to live* It a fearful omen to 
behold this evidence of treason in one sU Ughly trusted, but it is a satis¬ 
faction to think that the traitor hasriiDce be^n arrested and will be brought 
to trial* ^ ' 
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The appearance of the barricade was now greatly altered ^ it reached 
higher than the entresol windows of the lofty houses at the corh'o^ of 
street; it was everywhere strengthened by large beams and fragments 
of stone from uhBuiahed houses in the^ neighbourhobd, planks,* shutters, 
heavy cart-wheels, iron-railings, and loads ofrubbiah, and above all nie 6 e 
waved an enormous flag, on which was written in large letters the words 
Du Pain ou la Mort.’* On the outside of the barricades, in a spirit of 
mockery which the impending horror of the situation could not repress, 
was affixed^ board, similar to thatwluch indicates when a Paris omnibus 
has got its*pmplement of passengersj^and waS inscribed “ CoMPtEt. 7 ^ 
It was well for the holdil^kidF these barricades that their preparations 

illyiftade, for a battalion of the National 


were so promptly 4 nd ei 
Guard and a strbpg body GaJfle Mobile, which bad arrived in the 
Place de la Bastille along the boulevard St, Autoine, rehewea the attaeh, 
and bpened a brisk Are, which was warmly returned by the insurgents, 
many offAvkom were so eager for the fray that in spite of the warnings 
of their leaders, they ^umed the shelter of the barricade, and advanced 
some distance in front of it, fighting with a reckless courage ^lich, had 
their cause been holy, would have extorted admiration even from women. 
Their opponents, even in the heat of the fight, were yet willing to spare, 
and while they called on the insurgents to surrender, fired over their beads 
beyond the barricade" a proceeding which, Vhile it saved their lives for 
the moment, was fatal in some instances to the inmates of the houses in 
the Faubourg, who were imprudent enough t(v appear at fbe windows. 
Both Antoinette and myself hafl more than one narrow escape, for seve¬ 
ral balls pierced through the shutters of our salon, and one passing close 
to my head shattered apendule oa the chimney-piece. 

But notwithstanding the vigour of the attack the barricade remained 
impregnable ; three times the Garde Mobile advanced to storm it and 
three times they were driven back, beneath a shower of halls against 
whose deadly Hum notbitlg could stand. Brave as the young men were 
who chiefly composed this adventurous corps, they finally fell back on the 
main body in the Place de la Bastille, and the firing then slackene<^ on 
both sides. The pause was taken advantage of by the insurgents to pro¬ 
cure food and sustain themselves to Oieet what was yet to come. Then, 
for the first timey we saw the women in the open streets, with loaves of 
brefwl and canteens of vtisxe, ministering to the Wants of their husbands 
and brothers. Well for them if tbeir enthusiasm had stopped here, but' 
the moment was at han^ when all that was womanly in their nature Was 
to be sunk in the ^Udest'ferocity. Great God, that 1 should have lived 
to see it! ' ' ’ 


> III. 

F 4 T 1 OTIEI&. Mfitli the excitement of the day, I had thrown myself on 
V a 8c^^, and for some tin;ie we were both sileot* I endeavoured, as well 
as I coa|d. to collect my Ihoughta and shape them into some practical 
form to guido me out of the present or future danger ; bul^ do what I 
would, tiiey perpetually traversed the^same ^und. The barricade was 
constantly before my eyb» with tW blood w^ch hod already flowed on 
it; J still saw the some fierce countenances,, blackened wifii smdee ahd 
powder, smeared with* goico, and distorted by tbf wildest passinsf/ Th 
Augf.~vou LXXxlft. KO. cccxxxlu , 2 n 
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tbia visioa Hvxvas ovij necessary for me to move a few steps for¬ 
ward, but I had no need of the actual scene—4t wiMt^impossiUe for^e to 
shut it out. 

There was, as I have said, a lull in the storm. It was broken by 
the trampling of horses’ feet, and the rattle of many wheels. Antoinette 
was imtantly at her post, and again she looked Jb^k anxiously. When 
she turned ner face, I saw by her white Ups and dilated ejeballs that 
some new element had been added to the terror of the Situation, 

C*e$t du canon qu’on a appori4,’’ she said, on va mitrailler ! 
Bieu seul pourrait nous sauver T’ ^ 

** Amen I” I answered, *^o God we oei^t ourselves P’ 

We both fell on our knees and prayed-^^tfie Catholic and Protestant 
^e by sMe—how vain at that moment seemed a difference of creed ^ 
each fiut wat the worship of the other was sinom^. 

I know not what then was passing outside, but all was quieter than 
it Imd been for hours. Perhaps they, too, were hushed in the same fearful 
expectation as ourselves. 

We from the ground, and not daring again to approach the 
window, withdrew to that comer of the apartment which appeared to 
offer the best chance of security. The suspense was awful, yet though 
I dreaded the moment that was to put an end it, I longed for its 
arrival. It was something to believe that the worst bad hap^ned. 

Suddenly there came a crash and a roar*—the cannonade had begun; 
we heard the heavy shoA smash the exposed timbm^, and saw the scattered 
earth fly like a cloud past the half-open^ shutters. It was followed by 
a furious fnsillade, and without looking out we coald4>y this time distin¬ 
guish the several antagonists by the ne^gure of their nre; that of the 
National Guards was delivered in regular intervals—the sharp crack of 
ihe insii^gents’ muskets was incessant, and with every shot from the latter 
there rose a cry mingling death with vengeance. 

At length, finding that we continued unharmed, notwithstanding 
lear&l din that filled the air, curiosity mevailed* over fear, and we 



ew^t down the street and s^nt themselves out of sight. 

It was a grand but terrible spectacle. The tumult of the barricade 
was at our feet, and before us Mrafi a host of glittering bayonets and 
deadly tubes, now red with angry flashes of fire, then wreathed in douds 
of Sofb white smoke, while destisaetion and death sped forth on iron wings. 
As the vapour drifted aw^ 1 could see conspicuously above the troops 
a knot of civilians and stafM^cers on horseback, who were near enough 
to be easily rec^;nised by those acquainted with iheir persons. All were 
unknown to me except one, M. Lamartine, the sharp outline of whose 
feakuraa and^lb^are, once seen, could not be mistaken. I heard the men 
on the bamcam naine him, and Ca^ssidi^re,^ and Pierre Nipoleon—and 
whom I omgbt have im^gmod witlumt their aid, tibe^new chief 
^ executive power, Genend Cavaig&ac, the news of whose appoint- 
WoeOt had aheaify reached the insorgentsw The cahnaess pi hts attitude, 
as hevhsfeaed to sofl&e ^etmls feom an irfScer who irtood beride him, w<mld 
akuie iuUre iudiriated die soldier to whpm attlhority had been givmi in the 
H^ur of ecctremo daisger, wdtbout itetjasigma of mUitary rank which 
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decorated him* This group was the aim of many an insurgent’s musket, 
but the balls flew harmlessly round the head of toe general, though they 
attained their olqect elsewhere. 

“Sang de DieuI je Tai touche !*’ shouted a sun-burnt, bare-armed 
omper^ dropping the muzzle of his smoking weapon. 

1 glanced anxioiisly at the group, in the midst of which there was 
some movement, but my fear was removed at the next breat& of the 
speEiker. 

Diable !*ce n’est qu’un . . . . cheval, pasm^me le sien.’’ 

We heard afterward lhat it was the horse of^Herre Napoleon that 
had been shot. 

I then saw General Cavaignac raise his arm—the bugles sounded to 
cease firing—and an officer, bearing a white flag,- rode Ap the barri¬ 
cades. His mission was respected; not a musket was levelled at him, 
though every man held his weapon in readiness; he rose in his stirrups, 
and, in a loud voice, announced to the insurgents, that the general, 
anxious to spare the effiisibn of blood, would willingly overlook me past 
provided thj^. agreed to lay dowm their arms and admit of the removal 
of the barricades. Two hours were given them to consider this proposi¬ 
tion, and, to aid them in their decision, the officer threw a heap o£ 
printed puplamationa over the barricade, and, turning his horse’s head, 
rode quiewy back to the staff. General Cavaignac remained for a short 
time longer on the spot, as if for the purpose of giving some final orders, 
and then the cortege which he headed disappeared in the direction of the 
H6telde Ville. 

There seemed little idifi|K3sirion on the: part of the insurgents to 
accept the proffered terms; they.had not yet experienced all-^hat the 
tegmariy armed force were able to inflict—they were confident in their 
numbers—every hour their strength increased—and the fiercer the strife, 
the fiercer grew their passions* 

I cannot tell whetjier it was owing to lack of ammunition, or firom 
what cause it arose* hut, though the baari.cades were* again manned for 
resistance, and the skirmishing was partially renewed, the fire of the antil- 
lery wjis not resumed that evening. Perhaps it w'as the wish to spai*e 
the Faubourg; perhaps the troops only waited for daylight to commence 
more formidable operations. The last conji^ture seemed the most pro¬ 
bable, for the insurgents acted as if. it were a certainty, never for au 
instant relaxing their vigilance or ceasing from,their preparations. What 
the disposition of every individual in the Faubourg might have been it 
was impossible to say, but personal safety demanded ^at zK>ne should 
refuse to lend assistance to the insurrection of whom it was asked. Thus 
the pharmackn^ who occupied the lower part of our house—a* man of 
tlife quietest habito of hfe*-^was laid under every possible kind of contri¬ 
bution. Hu stoshs were ransacked for lint and salve—himself and his 
assistants were compelled to manufacture gunpowder, and not only was 
every healing object appsopriated, hut the vitriol and' arsenic which 
formed part of his stock were seised. . Antoinette, who had 

been below, returned to itdd jeoc^ not ignorant of the purposes to which 
they 'were applied for,, she had hea^ the women in the street openly declare 
fheir intentions of mutilating and poisoning all who fell ahve uflio ^ir 
hands. 

We passed anotiier dreadful nightr^woise the nohoidy 

& Jfl '' 
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w^tre the horrors of the day fresh in our recollections, but there was every 
expectation, from the determination of the barricadeVs, that the worst was 
about to befal us; and, although the actual conflict had ceased, the pre¬ 
paration for its renewal by the troops were most active. Till midnight, 
wo heard them beating the gmerale^ and up to that hour the ^pxd 
movement of artillery and cavalry along the boulevards was constant. 
I hod no hope of leaving the Faubourg alive, and a part of the time 
devoted to watchfulness I employed in writing down what I believed 
might prove .my latest thoughts, though there appeared little chance of 
their ever being reaS. Few, however, willingly “ die and make no 

* f< '■ 

sign/ ^ 

The dawn had scarcely broken on the morning of the 2tith, when we 
were again startled from our state of uncertain repose by the sound of 
4 :annon extending northward along the Boulevards, and southward to the 
very heart of Paris, and stretching, as we learnt, from the Clos St. 
Lazare to the extremity of the Faubourg St. Jacques, distant sounds 
"were not alone to be our share of the events of the day, for while we were 
^speculating as to the extent and object bf the cannonade, gathering only 
scanty intelligence from the broken conversation of the insui^ents, it was 
^directed fiall upon the Faubourg St. Antoine. Th^ blousards had 
worked indefatigably during the night; the breaahes in thflj^arricades 
had been repaired, and rather fresh materials had been adAB to them, 
■increasing their size; every description of*6iFensive weapon was at hand, 
■and even artillery had been manlifactux^d out of hollow iton pillars, des¬ 
tined for other *puiposes ; and these rude oths (which were loaded with 
mails, stones, copper, and zinc baUs, in default of lead) were planted 
firmly on the barricades', and-eervedriiy meiMvbo knew how to turn 
-imperfect weap<ms to account. But their main defence was the ISre ot 
their musketry, which was poured from every point of the Faubourg that 
bore upon the Place de la Bastille. I cannot attempt to offer a continue 
Otis narrative of what befel throughout this terrij)le, day; my momoiy 
dwells only on isolated points, all tragedies of the direst kind, and suc¬ 
ceeding each other with frightful rapidity. 

« • • « 

* Nine o'clock, a.m. 

An attempt to storm the barricade has just been made by a strong body 
of Gatdes Mobiles ; nothing could equal the fury of the attack, but* the 
Vunyielding nature of the defence which, repeatedly, was itself converted 
^into an attack, the insurgents rushing to the front of the barricade and 
•'fighting ^re.with desperate determination. I have just seen a woman 
Imled who was foremost amongst the latter. In one hand she held a flag, 
in the other a horse-pistol, in a belt at her waist was thrust a long knife, 
her hands covert with blood. Screaming at the utmost pitch of her 
vmce, she called on her companions to follow, and mad^ towards a party 
of Gardes MoUles, who, at her approach, threw up the muzzles of their 
guns ,&nd caBed upon her to retire. Fqr atiswer she discharged her pistol, 
wtionded one :>vh^ had 8pokeP> and pressing on, threw her weapon in the 
&ceiNe>f another she then drew her knife,^ and then only iu self-defence, 
aGiM^e Mobile levell^his piece andslu^ her dead. I snra never forget 
the fieree expression of her countenapee as she turned ^to cheer the barri- 
caders on, nor the instantaneous change from the wildest energy to the 
most perfect sttllnesa whe^ the fetal Vail strook her and cast ner to- the 
ground a lifeless mass. Her figure whs goodjand her limbs finely formed. 
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and seen on any othcd occasion I might have thought her handsome, but 
in the tight all trace of beauty and womanhood were lost. Her death, 
inflicted justly, was cruelly revenged. Three of the Garde Mobile were 
taken prisoners and dragged over the barricade! 

“Ils out tue une femme,” shouted the savage Pasquiu, demembrona . 
les!’\ 

Yes, yes T* cried a hundred voices, ‘‘qu’ilsrevienent sans pieds, tirer, 
s'ils veulent, sans mains!” 

This barbarous resolve was as promptly executed as uttered. The un¬ 
fortunate wretches were dashed on the ground and—fascinated to the 
spot, incapable of averting my face from the bloody deed—I saw their 
hands and feet chopped off, women as well as men assisting In the muti¬ 
lation ! One woman, a devil, surely, if ever the fiend came incarnate on 
earth, armed with a long knife, stalked amoiigst a group of wounded 
prisoners, and kneeling on their bodies, as they lay helpless and nuresist- 
ing, delibera,tcly cut their throats. I am wrong, not all were unresisting, 
for once as she bent over a fallen soldier, 1 heal’d her utter a cry of pain, 
and the blood streamed from her right hand on which the dying man 
hhd fasteiied his teeth ; the knife gleamed immediately in her left hand, 
and her victim was a corpse. Antoinette whispered in my ear that she 
knew this ^nian; she*was one of the dames de la Halle, named Le 
Blanc. 

Ten o'clock. 

Retribution for these crimes had not yet fallen on their perpetrators-— 
the barricade, twice nearly taken, has again been rescued, and the troops 
are driven back with great l^ss. When the charge was made a general 
officer was at their, head on horseback, waving his feathered hat. A ball 
struck him on the foot, he reeled in his saddle but did fall, and was 
home to thd'rear. The shouting of the proclaims that this 

officer was General Duvivier. 

, • Three o’clock. 

Another bloody scene of this fatal tragedy has been enac^d, and a 
holy anxl innocent victim has fallen. • 

There was an intermission of the fight after the repulse of the 
troops under General Duvivier. I was again at the window and ob¬ 
served an unusual movement in the Place de la Bastille, from which the 
troops had retired, and the space was occupied only by straggling parties. 
Suddenly a procession of five or six persons appeared. It was headed 
by a man wearing a cap and blouse, who carried a flagstaff, to which was 
attached the branch of a tree. He was followed by three ecclesiastics) 
the foremost of whom, who walked alone, I could perceive to. be of high 
rank, for my eye rested on a gold cross which hung by a blue ribband on 
his breast. One or two other persons in plain clothes completed the 
procession, which drew near the barricade. • Some confusion took place 
there, but I heard the man who bore the flagstaff announce to the people 
the arrival of the Archbiaho|> of^Paris. He was, with his guide, 
admitted within the barricade,;but the priests (his vicars), and his servant 
who accomoaMid him, were out. The archbishop, venerable less 
from itge thanP^m the calm expression which his features wore on this 
mission of pwbe; Hidvanced slowIyy#the broken state of the pavement 
obstructing progress; He extended his hands, and I could hear him 
say, Mes amis! mes amis!” but the tumult was b6 great that none but 
those who were close by could catch his woMs. His guide conducted him 
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along the street, the archbi^op vainiy endeaToniii^ to make himself 
beard. He paused for a moment directly opposite our rnndows, and 
perceiving an open space where the pavement had not yet been broken up, 
moved towards it, but he hSid adranted only a few paces when I observ^ 
him stagger and fall into the arms of the guide who called out h>tidl^ 

Monseigneur est bless6 !*’ This shot was the signal for an indiscrimi¬ 
nate fusillade, but several of the insurgents, who seemed horror-stricken 
at the act, threw down their muskets and assisted in conveying the arch¬ 
bishop into ^pharmadens shop below. 

The barriers, which in the Brst instance were placed at the outer door 
of my apartment, had long been removed, partly because any obstruction 
wonld oxuy have irritated those who wanted admittance without prevent¬ 
ing it, and partly because of our mutual desire to know what was going 
on outside. The shook I felt at seeing the poor archbishop fall, removed 
every lingering fear of exposure, and with Antoinette I ran down stairs 
to render what assistance we could to the wounded prelate. 

We found him placed in a chair in the shop, surrounded by blomardsy 
all of whom weredoud in condemnation of the deed. One man, whose 
gestures were most vehement, actually shed tears, and bitterly lamented 
not having killed the sceler^^ who fired the murderous shot. 

Je I’aurois tu6 sur le lieu si Ton ne m’avmt pas emp^ch^,” was his 
fre^ent exclamation. 

The pharmaden^ v^ho had no surgical skill, suggested that the 
archUshop should be conveyed at onCe to the hospital of the Quinze 
Vingt, in the Rue de Charenton, close by. I urged tliat he should be 
placed on a mattress, and offered the one off my own bed. The insur¬ 
gents, whose attention was caught by my accent and appearance, looked 
at me wi^h an ifr of surprise, not, however, unmixed with respect. The 
mattress was bi^ought, as well as a sheet and pillow, and with my own 
hands I smoothed^ the archbishop’s litter. He did not speak, but as 

le 

and 

trchhisliop was so dangerous that it was feared 
he could hardly survive the night. 

Peace to fais soul, if it be Heaven’s will to take him! 

« e ¥ # 



Five o'clock. 

We Lave just learnt why the troops were withdrawn from the Place 
de fe Bastille. It appears that a sudden demand was made for rdin - 
foroetaicQ|s in an attack on the Pont St. Michel of the Church of St. 
Severin whicfa, we hear, have been carried. The insurgents are swarming 
in the Pkee St. Antoine and along the Boulevards; the barricade is 
kept only by a few; the women are busily mingling with the throng 
beyond it. At lenj^h they redeem their character; they offer wine from, 
their canteens to the wounded soldiers, who are borne on brancards to 
the hospital in the Faubourg. , w * 

Gracious God! Antoinette, with an aspect of horror, whis^iem to 
ni» fikat the trine is ^isoned! 


Sunday Morning, 

This is the third day of the dreadfbl battle and the end seems as tsx 
off as ever! The inamgents nave once more been driven behind the 
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barricades and again the troops occupy the wide open space in front of 
them* In the midst of their newly organised batteries rises the Column 
of July with its ironical inscriptions. One of them, as I remember, 
declares that it was dedicated to the glor^ of the French citizens who 
armed themselves and fought in defence' of public liberty on the memo¬ 
rable days of July, 1830; another says, that on that occasion was 
done according to law/' What inscription will the victors (let who will 
conquer) place now on this or any other column ? Where is the glory 
to be commemorated—on which side the law ? The genius of Liberty 
stands on a golden orb surrounding the column; she holds in one hand a 
torch, in the other a broken chain—fit emblems of the deeds to be wrought 
by the enfants de Paris of June! On the flags which are now being 
raised I read <h^ words Pillage ot Incendie,” and the men who bear these 
banners have indeed broken their chmns;—an hour ago they were most of 
them convicted felons in la Roquette, the gates of which have finally been 
forced to gala their reinforcement. Savage and hideous, they appear 
proper mates for the perpetrators of the worst horrors of yesterday. 

# # # # # # 

• ' Ten o’clock, a. m. 

Every preparatiou has, I am told, been made for another desperate 
attack. I hear that General Lamoriciere, one of the heroes of the African 
army, now commands the troops in this quarter. He is supported by 
General N^grier. It is plain ^at every eflbrt Jtvill be made to quell the 
insurrection. No less evident is it to me that the insurgents ivill fight to" 
the last ; their confidence seems unbounded. 

One o’clock. 

The cannonade has lasted for upwards of two hours, but the defence 
is as fierce as ever. I can write now without starting taking my pen 
from the pa^cr, not bec^se I am compaf^^tively in a safer position, but 
from being inured 1)9 th#4imnder. Why I am safer, is in consequence of 
being confined to Iny bedroom, which is protected in the rear by a heavy 
block of buildings ; the front rooms are filled with AZowsard^,^ho ‘Crowd 
to every window in the house from whence a shot can he imide to bear 
upon the place, I was terrified when first they made their entry, expect¬ 
ing that my time was come. Antoinette’s cry was, “ On va nous egorger!'' 
We were wrong; bloody as were the thoughts and deeds of the insurgents, 
they looked upon all within the barricades as their allies;—amon^ th^m 
two or three remembered, the scene of the day before when the arch- 
bishop^s litter was made, ^ • 

N^ayez pas peur, mddim^,’’ said one, even at that mo^nt riiiripg 
his cap with an air of politeness, “ n’ayez pas peur. Ceux qui ont secure 
blesses out acquis le droit de surote. Entrez dans votre 
itiadame—elle sera res^t^e,” 

The firing has auddenlji^ ceased, and the men who had made a fortress 
of my rooms are rushing 4 own stairs into the street. 

Two o’clock. 

I have just witnessed a most singular scene. It appears that the 
reason why the firing ceased was,, in consequence of a message sent by ^ 
General Lamoriciere. An oflScer rode up to the barricade with a of 
truce, and amidst the general confusion made himself heard to the 0 n^t,. 
as was believed, that the general was desirous of coming to tema wil3i 
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the insurgents. Their leaders, Constantin—two of his nephews, who 
have made thenaselves conspicuous in the insurrection,—Pasquin,—the 
■womau Leblanc,—Robert, an ouvrier^ who was prominent in mutilating 
the captive Ga^*des Mobiles,^ $knd some others, formed a kind of military 
council directly beneath my windows, from whence I heard perfectly all 
that was said. 

Pasquin spoke first;— 

“Mes amis—on n’en veut plus, a ce qu^il parait, do nos balles. 
C*tte arm6e lil est bi’n saccagee —qu’est-ce que nous en ferons—hcin ? 
Ecoutez ! Moi, je propose que ces g'ueux de cribles nous paient une 
grosse somino pour que leurs gorges ne soient pas coupees. Qu’ endites- 
vous—he, Rol^rt ?” 

** Convenu, mon vieiix,” replied the man addressed, wiping his brow 
with his huge hand, and leaving a long streak of blood behind—“ con- 
xenu combien nous en faut-il ?’* 

Vingt millions!” cried one blottsatd, 

Vingt-cinq,” shouted another. 

Treate millions^ exclaimed a third, and several voices echoed 

trente millions!” • 

“Eh bin,” said Pasquin,—“ d’raandous trente millions 1 ” 

En or,” suggested Robert. 

En returned the other gi’avely ; ** et puis-” 

H^e woman Leblanc broke in: 

- ** Jo «Kande la tdte d'Cavaignac.” • 

“ JSjmr’ cwed a fellow, resting his elbow on the muzzle of his gun, 
and mnitig his head against his dripping bayonet; “bon,—mais pas 
assez ; faut avoir les tttes de tons gredins de generaux; que L’mor’ei^re 
envoio la sienne!” 

shout of laugfhter followed this jocose proposition, 

, 11 faut nous euvoyer Barbes, ct tous les prisonniers do Vincennes,” 

said the nian, whom'I knew to be the Commandant Gonstantin. 

“ Et quo rAsseinbloe soit dissoutc,'** added one of his nephews, 
has l%ssembK« 1” was the general cr>, at this proposal. 

“ Et puis que les troupes quittent Paiis,” said Constantin’s other 
nephew. 

** Ajoutez mes amis,'’ taid Pasquin ; “ deu\ heures de pillage non-ihter- 
iompues.” 

“ Bt qu’on brule les palais, ^ Cl qu’ignia pus d rois, ni d'autr’ 
jialaisley^r* exclaimed a man, whose jargon was neaily uuiiitelligibJo. 

** w^%<Oarde Mobile garrottfe, pieds et mains li6s!’ screamed the 
woman^ Loraanc, brandishing her knife; “ afin que nous en finissons 
avec!” 

The whole of these propositions, brutal fmd extravagant as they werw, 
r^eivod universal assent, and wer^ communicated to the officer who 
hfou^t the flag of truce. Perceiving how completely "his mission had 
hoon ttfisunderstood, he resolved to acquit himself of hia errand in a few, 
unmiotakeable words 

Idy general,” ho exclaimed, loudly and emphatically, ‘‘ demands an 
unceumtional aurrender: if not, in half an hour he will shrfl theTaubourg!” 

The conspirators looked at each other with an sir of sid^ztse, and then 
lanced at the line of General Lamorioiire’s force, they that 
Sie guns and uiortfuns had been brought into positioh. Their 4 one sud¬ 
den]^ fell, and, ediker w^ipering hasti^ together, Pasquin said 
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" Qu’on nous amnistie!” 

^ ** It is useless to hope it/’ replied the ofiBcer, ^*but I will deliver your 
message.” 

The prescribed half hour lias elapsed, and no answer has been returned. 

# » ^ * 

What follows has been written since all is over. 

About three o’clock on Sunda^f afternoon, General Lamorici^re began 
to carry his threat into execution. A part of his plan was to expose the 
double entrance into the Faubourg, by battering down the whole of the 
houses that formed tlie angles of the R^uc de la Roquette, the Quai de 
Jemappes, the Rue du Faubourg St. Antoinoj the Rue de Charlaton, the 
Rue Planchet, and the Ruo de Contrescarpe. The shot and shells 
flew thioiv and fast, and the latter did terrible execution behind the bar¬ 
ricades, The explosions which ^ook place every instant were dreadful, 
and 'he shrieks of women and cinldrou perfectly agonising. All that 
had happened before appeared only child s play to the destruction which 
now went on. Schooled in terror, as I had been for the last few days, 
the havoc of battle had never so thoroughly appalled me ; many build¬ 
ings were sapped, and the walls fell down in clattering ruin,—mines w'ere 
sprung,—houses fired by burning projectiles,-^and the screams of the 
dying, and the yells of those who still fought, stunned the affrighted 
senses. How long this lasted, it is impossible for me to say; the last 
thing I remember, is the bursting of a shell in the midst of; a group ■ 
who still defended the barricade. Upwards of sixty persons have 
been cither killed or wounded by the explosion; I saw their'inangled 
limbs scattered in every direction,—I saw the few survives .fly,---and I 
lieard the triumphant shout of the troops proclaiming tbairtfe^ 
was finally won ! Sick and dizzy with the sight of so much slaughter and 
the horrors that had accumulated so fast, I sank upon the floor, hoping 
and believing that death had come to release me from a world of crime and 

woe. My eyes swam, my brain reeled, and all consciousness was gone. 

# * # * * # 

Mlien I recovered my senses, Antoinette was kneeling by my «ide, 
and bending over me with looks of the deepest commiseration. A few 
paces from her stood a tall young man in the costume of the Garde 
Mobile ; one arm was in a sling, the other rested his musket. 

I drew my hand across my eyes, shuddering involuntarily. 

“ Tout est fini, madame,’* said Antoinette, les barricades sont prises, 
les insurgSs se sauvent partout,” 

I listened—the firing had not ceased, but it was more.remote; the 
troops were in hot pursuit, and the Faubourg St. Antoine was their own. 

** Who is this young man, Antoinette ?” 1 asked, faintly. 

“ Celui que j*ai pleurfi—ah, mon Dieu—plcure, mille fois pendant ce 
fatal combat; ce^st mon frSre Auguste. II m’a vu S. la fenStee et a 
demands la permission de quitter les rangs pour venir k mon secours. 
Son officier qui voyait qu’il combattit toujours, malgr6 sa blessure, a 
octroy^ sa demande et enHn,—le voici!” 

It was by his assistance' at a later hour, that Antoinette and myself 
were conducted to the house of a friend in the Rue St. Florentine, fppm 
whence I now write. My nerves have been sadly shaken, but a.fw 
days I hope to be well enough to set out. ^ 

M» . 
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“JUNKETING;’' OR OLD MIDSUMMER DAY. 

« 

BY A 


It is not often tbat the weather is obliging enough to keep the almanac 

in countenance. Sometimes for the dog-days we have dog and eat 

days,” in the shape of down pain's of rwn, and for ‘‘ very hot” we some-* 

times have weather like Christmas. 

» 

It would not do to dress according to the calendar. Indeed, weather 
wisdom has rather gone out of vogue since Mr. M^^phy*s time. This 
year Old Midsummer Day was what it should be, a regular sweltering 
coup de soleil day, with the thermometer at any thing you like to cs^ 
it,” in the shade. 

Lopdon is aeapitcd place, except in fogs, or “ weriy ot” days. In them 
one is better any where else. 1 don’t know why,^for I was not aware 
that it was Old Midsummer Day, but I thought ih 'dre^ng that it was 
going to be £ne, an opinion that was speedily confirmed by a totahpros- 
tration of appetite at break&st, and a marked repugnance to a proximity 
to the tea-kettle. You know what it is, 1 dure say, to be hissed ^and 
steamed at when you can hardly bear the heat of a candle to seal a letter 
or the veiy name of a hot bun. 

** Tak^ away that bauble,” said I to the astonished damsel, who 
had never heard the kettle called by that name before $ take away that 
bauble/* smd I, filling the tea-pot up at ono 'go, and forthwith she whipped 
aw^ my snufF-box* 

l%er 6 is an old saying, and a remarkably true one, that you may take 
a horse to the water but you can’t make nim drink, and the same stout 
aphorism holds good with regard to individuals and their 'wittles. It’s no 
use trying to get hot tea, dry toaSt, and questionably eggs down your 
throat when your inclination says “ no.” 

Stijl less to the purpose is it taking the mind to business when it has 
determined not to work. There are some days, generally very fine ones, 
when it is next to impossible to settle to do any tmng. You feel as if you 
ought to be idle—rovl^ in the country—swinging on a gate—whistling 
on a style—-any thing rather than higli stooling it. 

Having arrayed' myself in my Cashmere coat and waistcoat, articles 
that, according to the usual range of English summers, are well calculated 
to last for having arrayed myself in these, 1 say, with a pair of new 
nankins, firesh frpib the trouser-man’s, with a pair of reasonable shoes, 
neither too strong nor too thin, I set off for my—never mind what—place 
of bqsmOss, with a stropg impression that I should not do min^h. 

Evexy^hing looked dingier, dustier, and nastier than usual. T&e very 
letters were motiut and dzyer, as though their contents had shrunk on 
the way* .A^r ^angpng about for an hour ox two with my hat on, a 
sure sign of an spirit, 1 thought I would sHp along to Tom 

Tappers and see n^hai ne alter. ' 

T<^ was i» 1^ hat, iOQy skting ai his desk poring over the Supplement 
of too,^ thought it hot; inde^ his hand gave eonviaoing 

P^f fact, and he kept yawning as il he.was notaltogetbet the 

thing,, *3askett dropped in just aLth^an^ moment, and we all 

of heat of the weather.’^ 
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Suppose we take a trip up to Riohinond or Hampton/’ said Baskett, 

and get cooled on the river ?” 

Quite agreeable/’ said Tripper. What say you P’ turning to me. 

« Ditto/’ said I. 

“ He looks more like down the river to the Junk, in those fine * nan¬ 
kins/ observed Tripper. 

Faith, let’s go to the Junk/’ said Baskett; “ I’ve not seen it.” 

“ Nor I/’ said Tripper. 

Ditto,” said I. 

People who live in London—for no one ever allowed himself a 

Londoner born”—people who live in London are seldom much of 
sight-seers, certainly not inquirers after what is to be seen ; and from 
the days of the living skeleton, including the Siamese twins, the whole 
range, indeed, down to Tom Thumb, I have never been to any of them ; 
I always waited for uncle Bill, or cousin Jack, or somebody coming from 
the country, who would want to go, but who it happened never came. 
The Chinese exhibition at Hyde Park, and Madmne Tussaud, are about 
the only two evanescent exhibitions, if I may use such a term in contra¬ 
distinction to St. Paul’s, the Tower, Westminster Abbey, &c., that I 
have visited. 

1 had heard oi the Junk in that casual dinner-party sort of way 
that one hears of the weather or any other safe subject, but beyond 
knowing that it had come from China, and tijat Her Majesty and Prince 
Albert had been to see it, I tvas perfectly innocent of all how and about 
it, save a vague rumour or idea—got I don’t wliere—that it was the 
veritable craft of some enterprising John Chinamen, whose curiosity 
liad tempted them to see the barbarian eye” in his native vrilds. In 
this I was partly confirmed in our voyage down, by hearing an uncom¬ 
mon swell, in cane-coloured moustache and little bits of lacquered toes to 
his lavender-coloured boots, that being somewhat unmanageable in the 
high sea, she lm(? got scrambled over to America by mistake, Instead of 
reaching England as designed. My ideas, therefore, pictured some¬ 
thing like what one sees on a willow-pattern plate, stranded at'Black- 
wall, undergoing repairs, only I did not expect to find the Chinamen 
sporting their heads backwards, as shown in the same veracious authority, 
the willow-pattern plate. 

It was a blistering hot day; all London seemed to make for the 
Thames just as cows make for the water, crowded steam-boats hissed 
and hurried to and fro, large colliers lay nodding in the pool, as though 
coals would never be want^ again. What a wonderful sight down river 
presents! what enterprise! what hammering ! what slanging! what 
warehouses! what lettering! what brawney arms! what bridges! what 
sunburnt faces! What a contrast to the lazy, listless, fine parasol sort of air 
of a voyage to Richmond or Hampton. Not but that there were a good 
many “upper crust folks,” as Sam Slick calls them, taking their six- 
pennorth of steam downward^ but they were easily distinguishable from 
the common business passengers by the splendour of their attire and the 
exclusive noli me tangere sort <w air with which they repelled the 
approach of the common herd. 

Thus we proceeded by short and easy stages down the river, calling at 
endless piers, oppressed by the sun and the music of a couple of very 
moderate musidans. , 

I don’t know how it was, but the ticket-taker thought w© were 
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Junketers, and when the boat stopped at the Iligli Pier, near the Old 
Plough Tavern, at Blackwall, he said he stopped again below, which 
would be nearer the Junk. Accordingly we remained on board, and 
were set down at the fine pier *at the Blackwall Railway station, a con¬ 
venience, considering the extreme heat of the day. 

People who use their eyes aud ears freely have, seldom ratkeh need to 
use their tongues, and the first thing that struck us on landing was a 
large yellow bill against a board with the words Chinese Jdnk, in great 
capitals, with an intimation at the bottom that tickets might be had at 
the railway station. This was the first hint that the thing was not open 
to all and influenced by none. Turning the east corner of the station 
we saw the tips of two high ends of the vessel, with a variety cf coloured 
flags floating at each, and also a high mast with a long sti'eamer, the 
whole surrounded by a high hoarding, towards which a continuous line 
of most aristocratic looking company were flirting, and ogling, and 
squaring, and sauntering in all the plenitude of thorough listlessness and 
indolence. The hoarding round the vessel was placed sufficiently high 
to excite curiosity without gratifying it; you saw there was something 
extraordinary, though what it was you couldn’t tell. “ Ijlothing for 
nothing’' being so much the motto of England, my companions put their 
liauds mechanically into their pockets as they approached, even before 
they read the ominous words pay here,” above a little pigeon-hole in 
the hoarding, though I could not help thinking that if my Lord Yar¬ 
borough, or any of the members of the Yacht Club wore laid high and 
dry in a foreign land, they would hardly exact tribute from the natives 
for seeing their vessel. 

“ Oh, it'll be the chap’s doing who has the repjurs,” observed Baskett, 
who knew no more about the matter than I did— 

** Two shiUings^^^ said the face in the pillory, as we approached. 

“What, two shillings !” exclaimed Baskett, “for seeing a ship. Why^ 
man, that’s eightpence a piece !” • • 

“ Two shillings a piece^^ rejoined the face ; and really the number of 
two shillings that were getting placed on the board was something mar¬ 
vellous, and spoke volumes as to the badness of the times, 

“ One fool makes many,” so down went the dust and In w’ent the 
payers. 

Now' for what great I thought of it. 

The coup d*ml of the first impression was decidedly good. First and 
foremost, the day was everything that could ho wished for such a sight, 
A bright sun beaming in a clear cerulean sky, lighting up the high 
ended, low middled, gaudy, glittering vessel, witli her many coloured 
waving flags, and fluttering lamps and ornaments. Thep, too, it was 
the heigh-day of fashion, and the whole vessel was alive with youth and 
beauty, and fashionable bonnets, boddices, and variegated parasols. The 
whole as lively as a bed of tulips. 

The whole scene was something quite different to any thing that one 
had ever seen before. There was a fairy landishness about it. Gauze 
lamps, wiA Chinese figures, carved furniture, queer-shaped guns peer¬ 
ing over the sides of the vessel, a Chinese Idol, a. “Joss,” as they call 
theu)^ and all sorts of curiosities. Added to this, there were re^ live 
Chinamen, walking about in all directions with th^ir halfoshaved heads, 
their long plaited hair, twisted round their foreheads. We after*^ 
read an advertisement, which smd that visitors were received by a 
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iVTandarlu of rank/’ thAigh the genms we saw making himself busy 
looked very like an Englishman witli a pair of moustaches. 

The state cabin where “ Joss” was kept, was fitted up like a show¬ 
rooms and every thing bespoke great regar^ to elegance and the creature 
comforts of the distinguished passengers. I longed to see the first 
Chop man,” who lived in the room with “Joss,” amid all the finery and 
gimcracks. The croAvd on board, however, was so great, and the heat so 
intense, that one couldn’t bear to go elbowing about, looking here and 
there for him. I therefore ^sought shelter from the sun, and amused 
myself with listening to the queer questions and observations of the 
visitors. Most of the Chinese had picked up a little English, and the 
first question usually put to them was, 

“ Well, and how do you like England ?” 

Answer .—“ Vare moch.” 

Questioner .—“ Like It better than your own country ?” 

O, yes!”—which, all things considered, was as big a lie as any one 
could require tliem to tell. The day, to be sure, was bright and Pekin- 
like, but I could fancy the draggled peacock sort of look the whole thing 
(save Joss, who lived in a cupboard) would have on a regular wet day, 
such a one as the Sunday following was. 

Whether it wa^ that they were naturally shy, or wanted bribing with 
money, but some of them were very reluctant to show off. One abso¬ 
lutely struck work in the musical line, if such wood knocking and winning 
can be called music, and another required a deal of coaxing to let a lady 
see the length of his hair. At length he let it down, and a third of it 
was explained to be false. There was an uncommonly sharp-looking 
little fellow, dressed in English clothes, who seemed to listen and catch 
everything that was said. 

Some of them had discarded the uncomfortable turn-up toed shoes of 
their own country, in favour of honest leather in ^'^apping or Shadwell 
shoes, and seemed to enjoy them. Their dress being loose and wide, and 
altogether of a fnysterious character, I overheard a strong controversy as 
to whether an individual was a man or a woman; strange to say, the party 
who insistcU that it was a woman was a lady. He proved to be a man. 

The most amusing person was an old gentleman who sat in the state 
bureaii, on the second floor, at the end by the rudder. He sat fanning 
himself in his little room—which was nicely fitted up with Chinese furni¬ 
ture, and papered to match—writing his name, “ Kising”—Chinese, I 
suppose, for kissing,—on little bits of tinted paper, which he kept stamp¬ 
ing with a couple of red stamps, just as a postmaster stamps a letter. To 
aid the comprehension of the curious, he had a little bowl of silver money 
before him, and he kept writing and stamping away, repeating every 
time he finished a card, “ Dis is my name sixpence.” He had been in¬ 
terrogated so often as to his ago, that the question was hardly put before 
out came the answer, “Forty-five.” A lady asked him “how many 
wives he had?” “Twp—tree,” said he. She asked if he didn’t want 
to go home to see them, to which he was shocking enough to i‘eply, 
“ Catch plenty money first, den catch two, tree, more wives adding— 
“dis is my name sixpence,” with a clatter of the bowl to get her to buy 
n card to contribute to the ‘Hake.” 

One genius essayed to cross-examine him as to whether his wives were 
willing to let him come to England, and whether he ever wrote to any 
of them, but he cut short the inquii^ by stamping attvagr at his tinted 
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paper, Bsii holding up the card« saying, “tdis is 
He seemed to drive a good trade. 

After lounging about, a^d basking some two or three hours on deck 
and in the various cabins and compartments of the vessel, I went on )|}iore 
and availed myself of a bench'agamst the hoarding to take a comprehen¬ 
sive view of the whole. 

It was certEunly a very singular affair;—a ship, and yet as unlike a 
ship as any thing coula well be—strength and flimsiness combined— 
strong masts, clumsy timbers, child’s toys, Chinese ropes, English-looking 
iron-work, and a rudder like nothing but itself. But for the rudder 
it would have been difficult to say which was the head and which 
the stem of the vessel. H ow the deuce the great unmanageable-looking 
thing had ever got tumbled over the seas I could not, for Uie life of me, 
conceive. Why it had come I could not imagine. One can understand 
a party of Englishmen cruising about for adventure, running and poking 
their impudence here, there, and everywhere, but then they have craft 
equal to the purpose, and money—to say nothing of brass—equal to any 
tmng,—any thing, at least, out of their own country ; hut why a set of 
meek, simple-looking Chinamen, with means and leisure enough to em¬ 
bark on such a voyage, should come without money enough to prevent 
their having recourse to ** Dis is my name sixpence,” I could not under¬ 
stand. Fancy an Englishman—a yacht-club-man—Lord Wilton, for in¬ 
stance, stranded at Looitchoofoo, or Taitchofoo, or any of their “ oo” 
places, working away witluliis autograph and coronet stamp—“ Wilton ; 
this is my name—sixpence!” 

There was something about it that I didn’t understand. It wasn’t 
altogether consistent, not altogether curiosity to see “ barbarian eye,” 
that brought John Chinaman to Blackwall. The vessel was desperately 
smart—the red and the white, and the green and the blue, and the gild¬ 
ing looked too bonnet-box and new to have stood a year’s buffeting at 
sea. Then the spread eagle above the rudder was as fresh as if it was 
gilt yesterday. ' ' 

Tne murder then began to ooze out. 

By the great lumbering red rudder, lay a dirty paintless common 
English punt, not altogether paintless though, for it was plentifully dashed 
with sparks of the various colours that the vessel had been daubed with. 
Indeed, I have no doubt the punt had been employed in the service. 

Out upon the ass that left that thing there!” exclaimed I, to show 
(fld Bull how they have been doctoring the thing up for his taste. Out 
upon the lazy ass,” said I, for leaving it there when the tiling is no 
longer wanted, and so little trouble would have taken it out of sight.” 

If it had not been the difficulty about building the vessel, I should 
have begun to suspect that the whole thing had been fabricated at Black- 
wall* It was clearly overdone—Joss,” and the gauze lanthoms, and 
the cabinets of ciuiosities, and the little slippers, and the big blunder- 
busses, and the carved stools, and the up-stairs, and the down-stairs, were 
fiup more like a state barge to glide on a river than a thing intended for 
a real voyage, and such a voyage, too. 

Memory then came to my aid. 

I’ll he hanged if I don’t think I’ve seen some of these things 
Forai” said I, and recollection,asked if it cotdd have been at the 
» Exbibitiox!, at Hyde Park Comer., ^ 

^ returned on deck to see. , 
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As I was in the midst ofV my recollections, and deration of the real 
from the fictitious, an English Jew came up with agreat tray full of medals 
—one heap labelled a shilling,” another heap labelled sixpence,” all 
representing the great ship, The Chinese Junk, Keying,” in full s^, 
with her three bamboo-stretched sails all spread ^ the wind, and her 
great lumbering rudder cleaving through the 

Glad waters of the dark blue sea. 

I took one up, and, on the reverse side read as follows- 

** This remarkable vessel is a Junk of the largest class, and is the first 
ship constructed by the Chinese which has reached Europe, or ever 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope. 

“ This Junk was purchased, August, 1846, at Canton, by a few en¬ 
terprising Englishmen. She sailed from Hong-Kong, 6th of December, 
1846, rounded the Cape, 1st of March, 1847, arrived in England, 27th 
of March, 1848.” 

Away went sentiment, sympathy, interest, for “ Dis my name six¬ 
pence,’^ and all. 

Instead of contemplating enterprising Easterns, we had been patronis¬ 
ing some mercenary devils who had jobbed themselves for the season to 
some enterprising Englishmen. 

As no Englishman’s day is perfect without a dinner, we determined— 
thinking the Blackwall Hotels would be sure to be full—to cross over to 
Greenwich, and have our white-bait there. Blackwall, to niy fancy, is 
the pleasantest placo of the two. The view altogether is much more varied 
and fine; the bend of the river much nobler, added to which, Greenwich, 
itself one of the finest features in the scene, is lost to you when there. 
We know nothing more lovely than the wood-clad Kentish hills rising 
irregularly until crowned by Shooter’s Hill, with its wood-embosomed 
tower in the distance, with the noble Thames sweeping so angularly as to 
give ships near Woolwich the appearance of sailing on dry land. Then 
up the river, tho High ground of Greenwich Park, with its dark Scotch 
firs and eagle-winged cedars, commingling with the brighter green of 
the chestnut, the oak, the elm, tho ash, and other trees, all fiourishing 
most vigorously, makes a fine irregular background to the splendid 
hospital below. Look at Greenwich from Blackwall on a summer’s even¬ 
ing, just as the rows of gas-lights relievo the retiring sun, and say if any 
thing can be finer. 

The^e used to be a nice old-fashioned house at Blackwall, half wood, 
half brick, with balconies and bay-windows projecting right upon the 
river, so that a person at dinner might fancy himself on the water. It 
was entered from the street at the back, by a curious Frenchified sort 
of half court-yard, with a vino against the wall, and a larder in the cor¬ 
ner. At this old house a man could dine oif white-bait—have it when 
he wanted it, instead of having to eat his way to white-bait through end¬ 
less relays of other fish,^ and Burke his appetite before he gets to it, as 
he does at the great houses, and without that worst feature of all, an 
inordinate bill at the end. 

Often have I enjoyed a nice comfortable dinner, just what I wanted to 
eat at the time I wanted to eat it, drank just what 1 liked to drink without 
inking it necessa]^ to drink for ti»e good of the house, and sat enjoying 
the gay and lively hustle of the river, seen the^great steamers arrive from 
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distant voyages, and caught wafts of mitsic from the holiday-making 
parties in the river boats, as long as I liked to stay, without being inter¬ 
rupted every hve minutes by an impatient waiter wanting the table for 
gomebody else, and all for six or seven shillings—what they charge for 
dinner alone at the great houses. 

But those days are gone. The quiet little hostelry has been trans¬ 
formed into a fine-looking hotel, looking very like saying, *®all you who 
enter here must expect to damage a sovereign. ’ I say nothing in disparage¬ 
ment of it—^people who go to great hotels must expect to pay accord¬ 
ingly, but as in these trips, quiet and comfort, a feeling of beiug at home, 
are quite as essential to enjoyment as the prog, commend me to where I 
can be served by a neat, noiseless maid at a moderate price, instead of a 
sweating, hurrying, napkin-whisking waiter at a high one- 

Betvveen a first and a second class house, there is little to choose. The 
charges are generally pretty much the same while the cookery and often¬ 
times the provender itself is very inferior—second-hand, in short. The 
** Crown and Sceptre at Greenwich” has perhaps the finest river-view 
coflFee-room on the Thames. The glass extends the whole width of the 
room. This room, however, was bespoke for a private party, I suppose, 
and as the look-out is half the battle, we did not inspect" the place they 
had substituted, but proceeded at once to the “ Trafalgar.” The coffee- 
room liere terminates in a bay, affording a river view to half-a-dozen 
tables. Having engaged the second table from the window in the centre, 
and ordered what the waiter called a regular fish dinner, and fowls to 
follow, we proceeded to loiter the hour that interverted in the hospital or 
town. 

The old pensioners were at their tea, and a precious hubbub they 
made. One would have thought they hadn^t been together fpr a 
year. 

• We visited the Picture Gallery ;—the price of admission (fourpence to 
it and the chapel) is painted up outside, with an assurance that any thing 
extra that may be given will properly applied to s6mething or other, 
I foi^t what. My object in noticing it is to observe on a little bit of 
paltriness, similar to that practised by the umbrella-takef at the Ex¬ 
hibition in London, namely, laying a few specious coin before them, to 
induce innocent people to believe that it is customary to give something. 
Such work is unworthy a great national charity, and ought to be 
forbidden. 

When we returned to the “ Trafalgar” the plot had thickened con¬ 
siderably. Carriages stood in rows, and others were setting down, while 
the cofilee-room was fast filling with hungry Junketers and Londoners, 
Every table was then bespoke, still the waiters seemed unwilling to lot 
any one go away. The consequence was, that what with the number of 
private parties and the overstocting of the coffee-room, the waiters could 
not get through the work^ and dive and loud were the anathemas hurled 
from all sides. It was actually three-quarters of on hour after time 
before we got any thing at our table, and the first course of fish was 
succeeded l>y an interregnum of twenty minutes, and others by a like 
breaks At last we cut short the force of dining, with the fowls, and 
left^ for the nine o’clock boat. 

. But (or the bill we should never have imagifi^d we had dined. There 
$$ doubtless great risk attending the ite^piug ^ these houses, so much 
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depending on the weather the whim of the moment; but it would 
be better for landlords to say they are full, than take in more guests 
than they can accommodate. I should add that what we got was good, 
but who likes dining by instalments ? 

Steaming up the river I thus ran over tSie proceedings of the day. 
What an abundance of capital there must be in this country, thought I, 
when money can be found for such an adventure as the Junk. Who but 
English would think of venturing their money in such a speculation. 
Then I thought I should like to see the parties all in a row, and hear the 
history of each, how they had been tempted into it, and by whom, and 
how the spec, had answered, and what they would do with the vessel, 
and Joss, and the Chinese when they had done with them. 

Then I wondered why they had not brought her to London Bridge or 
Westminster, or some place easier of access than Black wall, and at last I 
wondered whether the hotel-keepers and steamboat proprietors had a share 
in her, and whether it was a down river speculation altogether. 

So musing, the boat bumped against Hungerford Pier, and I landed, 
the hazy moon giving an indication of a change of weather. 


ALEXANDER SELKIRK’S DREAM. 

BY THOMAS KEIGHTLEY, ESQ. 

O’sa the isle of Juan Fernandez* 

Cooling shades of evening spread. 

While upon the peaks of Andes 
Still the tints of day were slied. 

From the sea-beat shore returning 
Homewards hied the lonely man, 

O’er his cheerless fortune mourning, 

As through past days memory ran. 

Sipon bis brief repast was ended 
And he sought his lowl]|bed ; 

Balmy slumber there descended. 

Shedding influence o’er his head. 

Then a vision full of gladness 
Came, sent forth by Him supreme, 

Who his suffering servants’ sadness 
OR dispellcth in a dream. . 

In his view the lively dream sets 
Hills and vales in verdure bright. 

Where the gaily prattling streamlets 
Sparkle in the morning-light. 

Hark 1 the holy bell is swinging. 

Calling to the house of prayer ; 

Loud resounds the solemn ringing 
Through the still and balmy air. 

Youths and maids from glen and mountain 
Hasten at the liallow’d sound. 

Old men rest by shady fountain, 

Cliildren lay them on the ground. 

Now the pious throng is streaming 
Through the temple’s portal low; 

Rapture in each face is beaming, 
rure devoUon’s genuine glow, 
zjuoaa. ko. ggcxxeu. 2 t 
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Fervently the boary pastor^ 

Humbly bent before his God», 
Supplicates tlieir heavenly Master 
Them to lead on Sion's road ;. 

Owns that all have widely erred 
From the true, tlie narrow way. 

That with Him we have no merit. 

And no claim of right can lay. 

Loud then rise in choral measure 
Hymns of gratitude and praise. 

As, inspired with solemn pleasure. 

Unto Heaven tikeir strains they raise. 

Now the grave discourse beginneth, 
Which, ungraced by rhetoric's arts. 
Quick the rapt attention winneth. 

While its glorious truths imparts ; 

While it tells how kind is Heaven 
To the race of him who fell; 

How of old the Sou was given. 

To redeem from pains of Hell ; 

How the Holy Spirit abideth 

In their hearts that hear his call; 

How our God for all provideth. 

How His mercy’s over all ; 

How beyond the grave extending 
Regions lie of endless bliss ; 

How, our thoughts on that world bending. 
We should careless be of this. 

Once again the raised hymn pealetb 
Notes of joy and jubilee. 

Praising Him who truth revealeth, 
Dweller of Eternity- 

Night’s dim shades were now retreating. 
Over An<fts rose the day. 

On the hills the kids’ loud bleating 
Lingering slumber chased away. 

Birds their merry notes were singing. 
Joyous at the approach of morn— 
Mom, that light and fragrance dinging. 
Earth doth cherish and adorn. 

Waked by Nature’s general chorus 
Selkirk quits his lonely couch. 

While o*er heaven run colours glorious. 
Heralding the sun’s approach. 

Still tlie vision hovers o’er him. 

Still the heavenly strains he hears, 
Setting those bright realms before him. 
Where are wiped away all ^ears. 

All this vain and transitory 

State of mohkiiid b^re .on earthy 
Weighed with that exceeding glory* 

Now he deems as nothing worth. 

Low be bends in adoration, . 

As the sun ascends the sky^ 

Doubt and and . 

With the last shadows dy« 
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HISTORY ILLUSTRATED BY CARICATURE." 

PiCTOBiAL and written satires, are the most harmless and at the same 
time, the most effective weapons of opposition. Seeking simply to bring 
out the faults and foibles of a question, a principle, or a fashion, iii 
a ridiculous point of view: a satire, however pointed or bitter, has little of 
the asperity and invective of direct argument. Appealing also at once to the 
eye, it often brings home truth to idlers who have not zeal to search for it 
elsewhere—hence its influence often in deciding questions even of primary 
importance. Caricature is a word of Italian origin, but the application of 
so homely, and yet so potent a means of persuasion to politics, dates from 
the remotest times. Caricatures and songs have been found in Egyptian 
tombs, and Mr. Wright particularly points out that the song and the 
lampoon were the constant attendant on, and medium of invective in, 
those incessant political struggles w'hich, during the middle ages, were 
preparing for the formation of modern society ; and many an old 
manuscript and sculptured block, whether of wood or stone, shows that 
our forefathers In. the middle ages understood well the permanent force of 
pictorial satire. 

It was at once a new and promising idea to illustrate a given period of 
modern history by to^'torials entirely derived from such sources. Nor in se¬ 
lecting sucli a period could a more happy choice have been made by Mr. 
Wright than that of the reigns of the first three Georges. It is the period 
at which the House of Brunswick was established on the throne of England, 
upon the ruin of Jacobitlsm, by the overthrow of the political creed of 
despotism, as also that when the same dynasty and its throne were 
defended against the encroachments of that fearful flood of republicanism 
which burst out from a neighbouring kingdom, and thus gained the vic¬ 
tory over democracy. These are to us interesting periods, because in 
them originated all those distinctions of political parties and that peculiar 
.spirit of constitutional antagonism which exist at the present day. It was 
during these peri^ds that the great political parties of Tories and Whigs 
came into play, and it was in the political warfare brought about by this 
antagonism 8f parties that caricatures not only chiefly flourished, hut appear 
almost to have had their origin as a national art; for Mr. Wright informs 
us that previous to the Revolution of 1688 caricatures were chiefly exe¬ 
cuted by Dutch artists, and that the majority of such were imported from 
Hollaud. 

The antipathy, however, that existed between the two opposing parties, 
which sprang from that revolution was of the bitterest description. Each 
endeavoured to render its opponents odious to the public by personal abuse 
and calumny, and this animosity even extended to the pulpit. A Tory 
paper of the 12th of November, 1715, i*eported that, “ on Monday last the 
Presbyterian minister at Epsom broke his leg, which was so miserably 
shattered, that it was cut off the next day. This is a great token, that 
those pretenders to sanctity do not walk so circumspectly as they give 
out.^’ 

The first regular political mob was a High Church mob stirred up for the 
purpose of raising a clamour against the Whigs, and headed by the noto- 

* England under the House of Hanover ; its History and Condition during the 
Reigns of the three Georges, illustrated from the Caricatures and Satires of the 
Day. By Thomas Wright, Esq., M. A., E. S. A., &&, With numerous illustratiwLS, 
executed by F. W. Fairholt. B^tley. • 
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rious Dn Henry SacheverelL The Sacheverell pictures and songs were 
plentiful, but they appear to have been pointless and complicated. One 
-copper-plate, for example, had crown, mitre, Bible and Common Prayer, 
“as supported by the truly ^evangelical and apostolical, truly monarchical 
and episcopal, truly legal and canonical, or truly Church of England 
fourteen” who had supported SachevereJl through his trial. The Sa-che- 
verell caricatures were also exceedingly numerous, but equally pointless 
and void of humour. One engraved by Mr, Wright from Mr, Hawkins’s 
collection, represents the doctor in the act of writing his sermon, prompted 
on one side by the Pope and on the other by the Devil. The retort of 
the other party was somewhat better. Tliey made a nearly exact copy of 
the caricature of the doctor, with a bishop mitred in the place of the Pope, 
and the Devil flying away in terror at the doctor’s sermon. In the viru¬ 
lent partyism of the times all kinds of articles were made the means of 
conveying caricatures ; we find them on seals for letters, on buttons for 
people’s coats, and even on tobacco stoppers, as somewhat later they 
appeared on playing cards, and on ladies’ fans. What is more absurd 
is that one design was sometimes adapted to the two sides of the question. 
Thus Mr. Wright instances the case of a medal having on one side the head 
of the preacher surrounded by the words H. H, Sach., D. D., while the 
inscription on the reverse is Jtrm to thee surroun^ng on some copies of 
the medal a mitre, and on others the head of the Pope, thus being 
calculated to suit all parties. 

The exultation of the Whig party on the accession of George I. soon 
manifested itself in numerous lampoons and satirical writings, not very 
remarkable either for their wit or brilliancy. Apparently the flrst cari¬ 
cature published in this reign centred 

The traytor’s coat of arms, curiously engraved on a copper-plate: the crest 
of a Welshman’s stripped of his grandeur, playing upon a hornpipe, to lull his 
senses under his mistorlunes; an earl’s coronet, tilled with French flower-de- 
luces, and tipt with French gold ; the Pretender’s liead in the middle. The 
coat, three toads in a black field; the three toads are the old French coat of 
arms—being in reverse, denotes treason in perfection. Tlie supporters are a 
French popish priest in his habit, with a warming-pan upon lii,s shoulder, and 
a penknife in his left hand, ready to execute .what the Popish religion dictates 
upon Protestants : on the other side, a Scots Highlander, some call him Gregg ; 
a pack upon his back, and a letter in his hand, betraying the kingdom’s safety ; 
for his encouragement and protection, he has his master’s magic wand and 
borrowed golden angel. The motto. Four la veuve et rorphelin. Sold by A. 
Boulter, without Temple Bar. 

This was of course turned at the ex-lord treasurer, Robert Harley, Earl 
of Oxford, one of whose creatures, a Scot, named Gregg, had been 
engaged in some unpatriotic intrigues during the late ministry. The 
widow and orphan were Mary of Modena and the Pretender. The 
warming-pan, as we shall afterwaxds see, referred to the supposititious 
birtiti of the Pretender.' 

The conduct of Anne’s Tory mizustty was soon also arraigned in 
political romances and tales. Such were the “ Secret History of the 
Vhite Staff,” by De Foe, and the different pamphlets in answer to it and 
in defence of it, in which the diaracter of the Lord Treasurer Oxford was 
very freely discussed, and others of the same class. The discomfited 
Tories, who were not generally backward in taking up the pen, or de¬ 
ficient in able men to use it, were first entirely confounded by the 
sudden and unexpected coorsecof events. One of the first lampoons 
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up6n the Whigs came from the pen of the scurrilous publican poet, Ned 
Ward, upon the occasion of the triumphant return of Marlborough. The- 
Tories, however, reckoned most upon the mob to embarrass the govern¬ 
ment, and such a multitude of low libels and seditious papers were 
hawked about the streets, that in November the lord ina^or was 

compelled to seize upon many of the vendors and throw them into the 
house of correction. 

After the flight of Bolingbroke and Ormond to France, the name of 
the latter, as the only one of the late ministers who enjoyed much popu¬ 
larity, was substituted for that of Sacheverell in the cries of the mob, 
and the head of Duke Ormond figured as an ornament where the doctor's 
had done before. From that time, the doctor lost his importance ; and 
within a few years, at the time when Hogarth drew his series of the 
“ Harlot s Progress,” Sacheverell’s portrait was looked upon as a fit 
companion for that of the no less notorious Captain Mackheath. 

Mr, Wright looks upon the following song, w’hicli was taken down in 
1841 by Mr. C. Roach Smith from the mouth of a fishmonger in the Isle- 
of Wight, as one of the most curious relics of English Jacobite literature 
he has met with. 

“I am Ormond tlie Brave,—did you ever hear of me ? 

A man lately ba«isU*d from his own country. 

I ftmght for my life, and I pawn'd my estate, 

For being so loyal to the Queen and the great. 

You know I am Ormond, I am Ormond the Brave ; 

You call me Jemmy Butler, but I am Orriioud the Brave ! 

** Between Ormond and Marlbro’ there rose a great dispute : 

Says Ormond to Marlbro’, * I was born a duke, 

And you but a foot-page to wait upon a lady ; 

You may thank the kind fortune, since the wars they have made ye.’ 

And sing hey,” &c. 

** * Oh !’ says Marlbro*, ‘ now do not say so ; 

For if you do, from the court you shall go.* 

* Oh, then,’ say.^ Ormond, ‘ do not be so cruel, 

But draw forfti your sword, and I’ll end it with a duel.’ 

But Marlbro’ went away, and he came no more tliere ; 

When the brave Duke of Ormond threw his sword into the air. 

And sing hey,” &c. 

“ * Begone, then,’ says Ormond, ‘ you cowardly traitor! 

To rob my sohiiers it never was my nature, 

As you have done before, we well understand; 

You fill’d up your coffers, and impoverish’d your own land,’ 

And sing hey,” &c, 

“ ‘ I never was a traitor, as you have been saying : 

1 never damn’d Queen Anne, as she lay in her grave ; 

But I was Queen Anne's darling, and Old England’s delight. 

And for the crown of England so boldly I did fight.* 

And sing hey,” &c- 

It was chiefly by songs that the minds of the lower classes 
were to have been prepared to join in a general rising in favour of the 
exiled house of Stuart. • The Whigs replied by casting ridicule aud 
contempt upon the son of James II., whom they insisted on looking upon 
as a mere impostor. The common story was that the Pretender was the 
child of a miller, and that, when newly born, he had been conveyed into 
the Queen’s bed by means of a warming-pan; and this contrivance 
having been ascribed to the ingenuity of Father Petre, the Whigs always 
spoke of the Pretender by the name of Perkin, or little Peter. Hence 
it was that the warming-pan figures so»much in the satirical literature of 
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the dajr« Mr. Wright gives its one of the caAcatures illustrative of this 
period. The Queen is represented sitting by the cradle, while her Jesuit 
adviser whispers in her ear with his hand placed in a more than familiar 
manner over her neck, Thf infant has a child’s windmill to mark the 
trade of its real parents; and a bowl of milk and an orange are on the 
table below. Also a still more curious satirical medal, from Mr. Haggard’s 
collection, in which Father Petre is pushing the child up through the 
roof of a chest or cupboard, while Truth is exposing the trickery by holding 
the door open, and emblematically crushing a serpent at the same time. 

Amid the political excitement during the Jacobite times, even the 
taverns and public-houses of the metropolis took a character of partisan¬ 
ship, and some, under the name of Mug-Houses, became the resort of 
small societies or clubs of political partisans. Mr. Wright gives an 
amusing account of these London mug-houses. Two of those which 
were most distinguished in the riots of 1715 and 1716 as strongholds of 
the Whigs, were the Roebuck, in Cheapside, where the ‘‘ Loyal Society” 
held its meetings, and a mug-house in Long Acre, The Tory ale¬ 
houses appear to have stood chiefly about Holboni Hill (Dr. SachevereH’s 
parish) and Ludgate Street. The Whig societies who frequented the 
mug-houses began in the autumn of 1715 to unite in parties to fight the 
Jacobite mob which had so long tyrannised over the streets. 

At the end of October and beginning of November a number of political an¬ 
niversaries crowded together. The Prince of Wales’s birth-day, the 30tli of 
October, was celebrated on ’Monday the 31st- I’he Flmng the ciiief 

chronicler of these ttimults, informs iis that “ A parcel of the Jacobite rabble, 
such as Bridewell boys, &c., committed outrages on Ludgate Hill, broke the 
windows that were illuminated, scattered a bonfire, and cried out' An Or¬ 
mond I &c.,’ but they were dispersed and soundly thrashed by a party of the 
Loyal Society, who had lately burnt the Pretender in effigy.” From this time 
we shall find the new self-constituted police constantly at war with the mob. 
The latter liad prepared an effigy of King William to be burnt on the anniver¬ 
sary of that monarch's birth, Friday, November 4, and on thc^approach of night 
they assembled round a large bonfire in the Old Jury for that purpose. But 
inforiantion of their design having been carried to a party of the Loyal Society, 
who were met at the Roebuck to celebrate King Willianfs birth-day, and who 
were therefore dose at hand, these gentlemen hastened to the spot, and “ gave 
the Jacks due chastisement with oaken plants, demolished their bonfire, and 
brought off the effigies in triumph to the Koebtick.” On tiie morrow, the 5th 
of November, the Whig mob had their celebration. They had prepared cari¬ 
cature effigies of the Pope, the Pretender, Ormond, BoUngbroke, and the Earl 
of Marr, which were carried in the following order :—“ First two men bearing 
each a warming-pan, with the representation of the infant Pretender, a nurse 
attending him with a sucking-bottle, and another playing with him by beating 
the warming-pan.” Tiicse were followed by three trumpeters, playing “ Lillibur- 
lero” and other Whig tunes. Then came a cart with Ormond and Marr, ap¬ 
propriately dressed. This was followed by another cart, containing the Pope 
and Pretender seated together, and Bolingbroke as the secretary of the latter. 
They were all drawn backwards, with halters round their necks. The proces¬ 
sion, thus'arranged, passed from the Roebuck along Cheapside, through New¬ 
gate Street, and up Holbom Rill, where the Jacobite bells of St. Andrew’s 
Church were made to ring a merry peal. From thence they passed through 
Linooln’s-Inn-Fields and Covent Carden to St. James’s, where they made a 
stand before the palace; and so went back by Pall-Mall and the Strand, 
through St. Paul’s Churchyard, into Cheapside : but here they found that the 
**Jaclu” bad been beforehand with them, and stolen the faggots which had 
been piled up Ibr their bonfire. Tliey therefore made a circuit of the city. 
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whilst a new bonfire was prepared, and on their return burnt all the effigies 
amid the shouts of the crowd. 

The enmity betw’een the mob and the Loyal Society was embittered by 
these first encounters, and it soon came to a fierce issue. On the 17th of 
Korember one of the mob was killed in an assault upon the Roebuck, and 
serious tumults and faction fights occurred at intervals during 1716, tiU 
the 20th of July, when a desperate attack was made upon the same house, 
in which, although the ringleader was killed, the lower part of the house 
was gutted, and the mob was only dispersed by the arrival of the magis¬ 
trates and soldiers. 

The next great subject for caricature and satire was the South Sea 
Bubble. Jacobite fights, the alarming increase of highway robberies, 
even iit the streets of London, the unremitting warfare of High Church 
and Low Church, and Colley Cibber’s non-juror’* were all forgotten in 
the extraordinary social convulsion that followed upon Law’s Mississippi 
scheme and its English imitation—the South Sea Company. The infatuation 
with which people entered upon this rash project was perfectly astonishing. 
It was in vain that Sir Robert Walpole and a few other able men, as 
well as all the Tory papers, ridiculed the project. Stock-jobbing be¬ 
came the sole bhsiness of all classes, and Whigs, and Tories, and Jacobites, 
and High Church and Low Church, and Dissenters, forgot their mutual 
animosity in the general infatuation. Minor stock-jobbing companies 
sprang up like mushrooms around the large government scheme :— 

The “ Political State of Great Britain” gives a liSt of these bubbles in July 
amounting to a hundred and four, among which are companies “ for assurance 
of seamen's wages“ for a wheel for perpetual motion “ for improving 
gardens “ for insuring and increasing children’s fortunes“ for making 
looking glasses“for improving malt liquors “ for breeding and providing 
for bastard children” (the first idea of the foundling hospital); and “for 
insuring against thefts and robberies.” Among other odd projects were com¬ 
panies “ for planting of mulberry trees and breeding of silkworms in Chelsea 
Park;” “for impoiiiilg a number of large jackasses from Spain, in order to 
propagate a larger breed of mules in England;” “for fattening of hogs.” A 
clergyman proyosed a company to discover the land of Ophir, and mono{:tf)lise 
the gold and silver which that country was believed still to produce. It would 
be almost impossible here to carry the ridiculous beyond what was represented 
in matter of fact, but there were some burlesque lists, containing companies 
“for curing the gout,” “for insuring marriages against divorce,” and the 
like. 

The fault of the caricatures of the period, both political and in 
reference to the “bubbles,” was tlie same. They were too complex and 
elaborate. It is set forth in the advertisement of a caricature, called 
^‘The World in Masquerade,” as a strong recommendation that it was 
represented in nigh eighty figures.” 

Political playing cards had been first published on the occasion of the 
Popish plot in the time of Charles II. New issues came forth on the 
occasion of these South Sea bubbles, of which Mr. Wright gives a de¬ 
tailed account. Tlie wise measures of Walpole gradually alleviated the 
evils which the South Sea affair had inflicted on society, and although 
the spirits of the Jacobites rose in 1720, at the birth of a young Pre¬ 
tender, and Bishop Atterbury got up a Jacobite plot in 1722, its failure 
was so signal that the government of King George gained daily in 
strength. The ministers, strong in their parliamentary majorities, paid 
little heed to the clamour of the opposition ; trade went on flourismug. 
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and tlie Pretender was no longer m a positioA to give alarm. For several 
years afterwards the bitterness of party feeling appears to have cast itself 
chiefly into the ranks of literature and science. 

This opens a new subject, which Mr* Wright treats of with his usual 
accuracy of detail and comjuetcness of purpose. The first kings of the 
Hanoverian dynasty had no love for letters, and those authors only could 
live by their writings who would throw themselves into the troubled sea 
of party, or who would pander to the depraved taste of the mob of readers, 
or rather we should say of the reading mob, and become the tools of the 
newspapers or of the booksellers. The drama was suffering perhaps more 
than any other class of literature by the debasement of the public taste. 
Masquerades had also been introduced by the celebrated John James 
Heidegger at the Opera House as a new attraction to popularity, and in 
a short time became the rage of the town. Every one seemed to relish 
the saturnalia, in which all ranks and classes, in outward disguise at least, 
naixed together in indiscriminate confusion, where, to use the words of a 
contemporary writer,— 

“Fools, dukes, rakes, cardinals, fops, Indian queens, 

Eelles in tye-wigs, and lords in Harlequins, 

Troops of right honourable porters come. 

And garter’d small coal-merchants crowd tl^ room ; 

Valets stuck o’er with coronets appear, 

Lacqueys of state, and footmen with a star ; 

Sailors of quality with judges mix, 

And chimney-sweepers drive th^eir coach and six : 

Statesmen, so used at court the mask to wear, 

Now condescend again to use it here ; 

Idiots turn conjurers, and courtiers clowns. 

And sultans drop their handkerchiefs to nuns.” 

Although the masquerade soon became more than a figurative leveller 
of society, that sharpers and women of ill-repute gained admission, and 
that nightly scenes of robbery, quarrels, and scandalous licentiousness 
occurred, still Heidegger was caressed by the court the nobility, and 
gained both money and honours. Heldeggeris ugliness was an especial 
subje> 2 t of caricature, but he shared this unenviable notoriety with other 
foreigners, for in those days, as in actual times, singers and dancers from 
Italy obtained large sums of money, and returned to build themselves 
palaces at home, while first-rate actors at Drury Lane, or Lincoln’s-Inn- 
Fields experienced a difficulty in obtaining respectable audiences. 

It was the degeneracy of the stage at this period which brought for¬ 
ward the satirical talents of Hogarth, then a young man. In 1723, 
immediately after the appearance of the pantomime of “Doctor Faustus,”' 
at Lincolms-Inn-Fields, he published nis plate of “ Masquerades and 
Operas,” with the gate of Burlington House in the backgroun l. In 
1725 he published his “Just View of the British Sta^e,” and in 1727, 
a large “ Masquerade Ticket,” bitterly satirical on the immoral tendency 
of masquerades, as well as on their manager, Heidegger. A sketch by 
Hogarth has preserved and immortalised the fabe of tliis man upon the 
occarion of the well-known story of the equivoque brought about witli 
lus band between himself and his double. 

In 1728, the “Beggar’s Opera” threw masquerades and pantomime 
into the shade. Lavinia Fenton, formerly an obscure actress, to whom 
was given the part of Polly^ became an object of general admiration 
and within a short time was elevated to the rank of Duchess of Bolton» 
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This was a fiue subject fo» the pen and pencil of satirists. Hogarth 
caricatured Gay's opera in a print, representing the actors with thn heads 
of animals, and Apollo and the Muses fast asleep under the stage. Others, 
with the same profound wisdom and unfathomable self-complacency, that 
has been exhibited in tracing cause to effect m the case of the adventures 
of Jack Sheppard, hesitated not to ascribe all the street-robberies of the 
day to the influence of the “ Beggar's Opera." Mist's journal of the 
2nd of March, justly attributed such surmises to certain people of an 
envious disposition." 

By Pope and others, Gay was looked upon only as a new instance of 
the sacrifice of literary genius to party feelings, and Mr. Wright remarks, 
that the treatment he experienced, perhaps led in some measure to the 
appearance of those remarkable literary productions which agitated the 
world of letters for several years. ‘ ® The Travels of Gulliver,” published 
in 1727, was followed the same year by Pope's “ Treatise on the Bathos," 
which again was followed by the same author's “ Dunciad." Caricature 
takes, however, generally a more limited field than satire, and Hogarth's 
grotesque coarseness in his sketch of the dancing attitudes of Monsieur 
Desnoyer and the Signora Barberini, is a relief to Mr. Wriglit's disqui¬ 
sition on the wide-extending empire of dulness. For the same reason 
we will pass over Fiejding's “ Pasquin," a direct lampoon on government, 
brought out in 1727, and the attacks on the ‘‘Dunciad,” although pro¬ 
vocative of some good things from Hogarth, 

The division among the Whigs, and the formation of a party of dis¬ 
contents under Pulteney and Bolingbroke, under the name of Patriots, 
filled the country towards the end of George I.'s reign, and during the 
early years of George II., with seditious attacks in every variety of 
shape, and again roused the mob Into importance. lu December, 1726, 
the coalesced statesmen started a political paper under the title of the 
Craftsman^ and the violence of Bolingbroke's and Pulteney’s pens, and 
the provokingly pei^onal character of the opposition, kept increasing till 
1731, when the Ifing became so incensed at these virulent attacks, that 
he instituted a prosecution against the paper. The adhesion of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, to the Patriots, in 1737, gave to them a great increase 
of influence. The foreign policy of the minister was especially made 
the subject of caricature. The Spaniard paring the British Hons nails, 
an Englishman fighting with a Spaniard, while a Dutchman is picking 
his pocket, the political “Jack the Giant Killer,'* and “Hosier’s Ghost,” 
are good examples of the caricatures of the day which culminated In 
“ The Motion,” one of the most spirited caricatures of the time, which 
bore reference to an attempt made on the 13th of February, 1741, to 
oust out the ministry. The opposition retaliated, but not very success¬ 
fully. 

1*0 these sticceeded the caricatures, which were very numerous, on the 
affairs of Maria Theresa, the English ones being in her favour, those 

f >rinted on the continent against her. In one of the most spirited of the 
atter, the queen is represented as a ragged gipsy ( Bohemienne) offering 
her jewels to the King of France, who implies disdainfully, ^^Portez lea 
a Pompadour^'* It was in the midst of this hurly-burly abroad, that 
Walpole's power was at length broken. His fall was celebrated by a 
variety of caricatures. In one called “Bob, the political Balance Master,” 
the fallen minister is decked in his c<!)ronet, and seated at one end of a 
balance, held up by Britannia, who sUs mourning over sleeping trade. 
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At the other end of the balance sits Justice, who is unable to weigh down 
efiectu^y the bulky peer, assisted as he is by his bags of treasure ; but 
in spite of this help, his position is critical, and in his terror he cries out 
to the Evil One, who. appears above, Oh ! help thy faithful servant, 
Bob!*' Satan gives him a look any thing but encouraging, and, hold* 
ing out an axe, replies to his invocation, ** This is thy due!** 

The ministerial changes and promotions that ensued upon the fall of 
the Walpole administration also afforded a fertile subject for caricatures 
and satires. But the rebellion of '45 and the military preparations made 
to resist the progress of the young Pretender, were the theme of by 
far the happiest efforts. Some of the latter caricatures are exceedingly 
laughable. In most of them the Pope, the Devil, and their associates 
figure as the prime movers of the rebellion, and all were more or less 
elaborate. Hogarth, however, carried away the palm over all com¬ 
petitors. His “ March to Finchley,” his City Trained Bands,” and 
other similar caricatures, are too well known to require notice. 

The naturalisation of the Jews became, in 1752, a new. subject for 
political satire and caricature. The elections that followed in 1754 will 
ever be memorable in the history of art, a-? having given rise to Hogarth's 
four capital prints of the humours of an election. The satires and cari¬ 
catures that followed upon such serious subjects asrthc American war 
with France, the accession of William Pitt to power, the seven years’ war, 
and the conquest of Canada, which all preceded the death of George If., 
were curiously diversified by the episode of, Beer versus Gin, which gave 
origin to Hogarth’s prints of “ Beer Street” and “ Gin Lane.” 

The subjects of satire and caricature assumed a more domestic and 
incidental character during the latter years of the reign of George II, 
and the first of George HI. than they had previously done. Satires upou 
quackery and credulity were quickly succeeded by the Cock Lane Ghost; 
exaggerated fashions, hoop petticoats, and great head-dresses, alternated 
with the stage and the opera; Garrick and Quin, l^andel and Foote ; 
and the literary quarrels of Churchill, Smollett, Johnson ‘ and Chatterton. 

Th^ political heroes of the first ten years of the reign of George III. 
were William Pitt, Lord Bute, and John Wilkes. It was^ period at 
which factions raged Avith extraordinary violence, and satire and carica¬ 
tures were largely used as weapons in the virulent party warfare then 
going on. Pitt as the distressed statesman, and as Gulliver in a bubble 
flight, Bute’s patronage of Scotchmen, the well-known head of the editor 
of the North Briton^ the Cumberland tool, and the now perpetually re¬ 
curring Fox's heads, are the staple subjects of the day. 

The violent political agitation that characterised the duration of the 
North administration was succeeded by the dispute with the American 
colonies—a rather sore subject for caricature, but not the less made use 
of. The tea bill was represented in popular squibs and caricatures as a 
bitter dose, which Lord North was* forcing upon an unwilling patient 
usque ad nauseam. In a cmicature published .with the “Westminster 
Magazine” for April, 1774, under the title of the “ Whitehall Pump,” 
poor Britannia is thrown down^upon her child, America, while Lord 
North, who was remarkable for the shortness of his vision, viewing her 
through his glass, is pumping (tea) upon her, and appears to be enjoying 
her distress. 

The sones of the renowned Captain Morris, the O. P. riots, and carica¬ 
tures in reference to llodney’s triumphs, to V Honest Sam House, the 
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publican,” to the Duchess of Devonshire’s political ardour, to Farmer 
George and his wife, to Burke, Grattan, and Flood, and those in refer¬ 
ence to the Warren Hastings affair, and to the Regency Question, give 
great relief to those virulent and never-ending political squabbles which, 
what between state coalitions, back-stairs’ influence, the enmity of Pitt 
and Fox, and the opposed interest of father and son, constituted the great 
features of George the Third’s reign, and attained a culminating point 
with the progress of the French revolution and the war with France* 
Gillray was to the latter part of the epoch what Hogarth had been to 
George the Second’s reign. 

It is curious in present times, when the immediate proximity of a great 
and wariikc nation, exceedingly vain-glorious, easily excited, and deeply 
imbued with national prejudices, combine with the change that has been 
given to maritime defences by the introduction of steam, and the unforti¬ 
fied state of the British ebasts, to cause serious apprehensions of an inva¬ 
sion to be entertained by many thinking persons, to read in Mr. Wright’s 
amusing work, the humorous effects produced by the many invasions with 
which we were threatened during the First Revolution and the supremacy 
of Buonaparte. Gillray came out on these popular topics in all his 
strength. A c&ricature published on the 1st of February, 1798, under 
the title of the “ Storm Rising ; or the Republican Flotilla in danger,” 
represents Fox, Sheridan, and their allies, draM’ing the enemy’s flotilla to 
our coast by means of a capstan and cable, while Pitt, from above, is 
blowing up the stonn that is to^drive it away—in the winds we discover 
the names of Duncan, Howe, Gardiner, &c. The flotilla has in front 
the flag of “ liberty,” but the flag behind is inscribed els that of “ Sla¬ 
very.” The turrets and bulwarks represent “ murder,” plunder,” “ beg- 
garj^,” and a number of other similar prospects. On the other side of the 
water are seen the fortifications of Brest, with the guillotine raised on its 
principal tower, and the Devil dancing over it, and playing the tune o£ 
‘‘ Over de vater to Charley !” 

Numerous pictures were also published, to show the disastrous state of 
things to be expected in this country when the Whigs should Ijave 
helped the French to the mastery. Of these, the most remarkable was 
a series of four plates, engraved by Gillray, and said (in the corner of 
each plate) to be “ invented ” by Sir John Dalrymple. They are entitled 
“ The Consequences of a Successful French Invasion.” The first repre¬ 
sents the House of Commons occupied by the triumphant democrats, the 
mace, records, and other furniture of the house, are involved in one com¬ 
mon destruction, and the members are fettered in pairs, in the garb of 
convicts, ready for transportation to Botany Bay. In the second, the 
House of Lords is the scene of similar havoc ; a guillotine, supported by 
two Turkish mutes with their bows, occupies the place of the throne ; 
and the commander-in-chief, in his full republican uniform, pointing to 
the mace, says to one of his creatures, ‘‘Here, take away this bauble ! 
but if there be any gold in it, send it to my lodging.” In the third 
plate, the good people of England, in rags and wooden shoes, are forced 
to till the ground, while their proud republican task-masters follow them 
with a whip. The fourth is a lesson for Ireland ; having come over with 
the specious pretext of delivering the Catholic faith from Protestant su¬ 
premacy, they abuse the Catholic clergy and plunder and profane their 
churches. 
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The successes of the British navy filled all hearts, except those of the 
Whig leaders, with hope and joy. Gillray immortalises these successes 
in the rather coarse vein of humour of the day, as “ John Bull taking a 
luncheon; or, British cooks cramming old Grumble-Gizzard with bonne 
chtreJ^ John sitting at his'well-fumished table, is almost overwhelmed 
by the zealous attentions of his (naval) cooks, foremost among whom, the 
hero of the Nile, is offering him a “fricasee k la Nelson,’'—a large dish 
of battered French ships of the line. The other admirals, in their 
characters of cooks, are crowding round, and we distinguish among their 
contributions to John's table, “fricando k la Howe/* “dessert a la War¬ 
ren," “ Dutch cheese k la Duncan," and a variety of other dishes, “ k la 
Vincent," “ k la Bridport,” “ k la Gardiner," &c. John Bull is delibe¬ 
rately snapping up a frigate at a mouthful, and he is evidently fattening 
upon his new diet; he exclaims, as his cooks gather round him, “ What! 
more frigasees!—why you rogues you, where dd you think I shall find 
room to stow all you bring in ?" Beside him stands an immense jug of 
“true British stout” to wash them down, and behind him a picture of 
“ Buonaparte in Egypt,” suspended against the wall, is concealed by 
Nelson’s hat, which is hung over it. Through the window we see Fox 
and Sheridan running away in dismay at John Bulls vorabity. 

The results of the battle of the Nile led many tOgentertain hopes that 
Buonaparte would never be able to get back to his own country. Gillray 
published a caricature on the 20th of November, entitled “ Fighting for 
the Dunghill; or, Jack Tar settling B^o^aparte,” in which Jack is 
manfully disputing his enemy's right to supremacy over the world ; the 
nose of the latter gives evident proof of “ punishment." Jack Tar has 
his advanced foot on Malta, while Buonaparte is seated, not very 
firmly, on Turkey. Gillray's idea of a French republican was so original 
that it became the foundation of all attempts to caricature our enemies 
for many years. A caricature by the same hand remains to commemo¬ 
rate the return of Buonaparte from Egypt and the overthrow of the 
French Directory; it was published on the 21st of November, 1799, 
and ig entitled “ Exit Liberte k la Fran^aise! or, Buonaparte closing the 
farce of Egalite at St. Cloud, near Paris, November 10th, 1799." The 
peace of Amiens was celebrated by Gillray iii a caricature entitled “ Pre¬ 
liminaries of Peace; or, John Bull and] his little Friend marching to 
Paris." The little friend is Lord Hawkesbury, who is leading the way 
across the channel, over a rotten and broken plank; John Bull accom¬ 
panied by Fox and all the approvers of the negotiations, allows himself 
to be led by the nose, while Britannia’s shield and a number of valuable 
conquests are thrown into the water as useless. Another caricature of 
similar import was entitled “ Political Dreamings; Visions of Peace! 
Perspective Horrors!” Wyndham, says Mr. Wright, had described in 
strong language the evils which the peace would draw down upon this 
country, and as embodied in this picture, they are certainly feaiftJ. The 
preliminaries are endorsed as “Britannia's Death Warrant*," and she 
herself is seen in the clouds dragged off to the guillotine for execution 
by the Corsican depredator. Visions of headless bodies crowd around. 
Lord Hawkesbury’s band, as he signs the peace, is guided by Pitt. On 
one side Justice has received a strong dose of physic. On another, wo 
see St. Paul’s in fiatnes. And here the long gaunt form of Death 
treading in stilts (two spears) on the roast beef and other good things of 
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Old England. At the fo^t of Wyndham's bed, Fox, as an imp of 
darkness, gives the serenade. The figure of the ominous serenader is 
absuidly grotesque. Gillray*s imps are perfectly original, as is also seen 
in the caricature entitled “ We are the Assessed Taxes.” A caricature 
which enjoyed an unusual degree of populafity, and with which Buona¬ 
parte himself is said to have been highly amused was The First Kiss 
this ten Years ; or, the Meeting of Britannia and Citizen Francois.” 

The invasion threatened in 1803 called forth a far greater number of 
•songs, satires, and caricatures than any that preceded. Every kind of 
wit and humour were brought into play to keep up the national zeal. 
Gillray, on his side, represented King George as the King of Brobdignag, 
eyeing his diminutive assailant with contempt. Other caricatures repre- 
eented the blustering invader in the same character. In a fine engraving 
by Gillray, bearing the same title as the one just mentioned, “ The King 
of Brobdignag and Gulliver,” the diminutive boaster is seen attempting 
to manoeuvre his small boat in a basin of water, to the great amusement 
of King George and his court. Jack Tar’s impatience for the French 
to come out was set forth in a caricature by the same hand, in which 
John Bull is represented as taking to the sea in person, to chant the 
serenade of defiance. The head of Buonaparte is just seen over the 
battlement, uttering^the threat which he had now been repeating several 
weeks, “ Fm a coming ! I’m a coming!” His boats are safely stowed 
up under the triple fort in which he has ensconced himself for personal 
security, and John Bull taunts with no little ill-humour. Gillray also pub¬ 
lished several caricatures setting forth the consequences of the landing 
^f Buonaparte, In one, our brave volunteers are dxiving him and his 
army into the sea. In another, entitled “ Buonaparte forty-eight Hours 
after Landing,” John Bull is represented bearing the bleeding head of 
the invader in triumph on his pike. In a third the king, in his hunting 
garb, is holding up the Corsican fox, which he has hunted down with 
his good hounds Nelson, Vincent, &c. Buonaparte is said to have been 
much offended whK some of these caricatures, which were often coarsely 
personal, and the first consul was particularly sensitive to any thing like 
ridicule agaihst himself or his family. 

As Gillray was disappearing from the scene, a number of clever carica¬ 
turists supplied his place. The Rowlandsons, Woodwards, and Cruik- 
shanks, and their companions continued to assail our foreign enemies 
with numerous caricatures during 1807 and 1808. John Bull, who 
seems to have been brought into existence by the admirable political 
satire of Pope’s friend. Dr. Arbuthnot, first took his modern {pictorial 
form under Gillray. But the plump, sleek, good-humoured individual of 
that great artist, had a more coarse and vulgar air communicated to him 
by Rowlandson. Woodward, however, restored the original idea of the 
personification of Old England. Nothing can be happier than that 
urtist’s Genial Rays; or, John Bull Enjoying the Sunshine,*' which 
represents the sun of patriotism shining in its full glory, and lusty, 
happy John Bull reclining on a bed of roses and basking joyously in its 
rays. 
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THE RICHEST COMMONER IN ENGLAND. 

* Chapter XL 

THE RIVALS. 

This is undoubtedly the age of action—the age for breakfasting in 
Edinburgh and dining in London—the age for quick and rapid events as 
ivell as for flying transit. A monarch hurled from his throne like a loose 
horseman from his saddle,—his successors scarcely installed in his stir¬ 
rups before bang / they are sent after him ; and many other similar in¬ 
stances of modern rapidity too numerous to insert in the New Monthly 
Magaidne. 

Charles Summerley having recovered the first transports of joy at 
regaining his liberty, and replaced the hat so sorely damaged in Mrs. 
Dooey’s service by a new one, lost no time in repairing to the station of 
the Glauberend railway to take a ticket to restore him to his nearly lost 
Moley. Great was his joy at the double event—^joy at this escape from 
the legal Philistines without leaving a disagreeable trace of his adventure 
in the papers, and joy at his uncle not having pooNd his proposed 
marriage as he expected. 

Brief as his absence Ijad been, it had been suflSciently long to install 
Mr. Rocket fully in his place. Water!Ag-place courtships are generally 
pretty brisk. People often finish of an afternoon what they begin in the 
morning, or propose in the morning on the strength of an ovemlgfit 
acqumntance. They present a grand contrast to the long tedious trail of 
a country acquaintance, courtship, offer, acceptance, reference to the 
parents, and so on, Mr. Rocket was quite a brisk haymaker. 

When Charles re-appeared at Glauberend, it was pretty well known in 
the Dooey establishment that he was what is technically called done.” 
Women have very quick perceptions as to what will “do” and what will 
“ not,” and the Dooey domesucs had bowed so many nice young men out, 
that they could almost calculate the time when their services would be 
wanted, Charles, in their estimation, was just one of the sort of young 
men whose last entrie would terminate with the week, when tired of hops 
and the eternal roll of London wheels, Dooey would re-appear at Glau¬ 
berend to inhale fresh air and empty his house of the unprofitable young 
gentlemen he found sheltering there. It had, however, transpired in 
the regions below that he was to die a natural death—at least, at the 
hands of Mrs. Dooey—and laying ‘‘ that and that” together, the ser¬ 
vants bad pretty generally come to the conclusion that the interview with 
the “missus,” wmoh had had such an unfortunate efiect on his hat lining, 
had been Charles Summerley’s dying speech and confession. This im¬ 
pression was confirmed by bis non-appearance the next day, when of 
course ho reemved the sympathies of such of tfiem as he hod been civil to 
or “ ^ped” in his transits. 

Moley, too, on hearing her mamma’s report of the information elicited 
at the memorable interview, made np her mind that it was an affair “ fin- 
nev,” as her maid, Lucy Green, would say, and immediately sought the 
only consolation a young lady can receive on losing a lover—the substi- 
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tution of another. The B^chest Commoner was immediately placed up¬ 
permost in Miss Moley’s mind, just as a Club waiter supersedes the day of 
the month on the mantelpiece by its successor. The shock of separation 
is greatly assuaged when it is a mere transfer of the feelings, instead of a 
period or full stop. It is just like getting out of one railway carriage 
into another to continue a journey, instead of the dead lock of a stand¬ 
still that one comes to on leaving a train. 

Charles felt so buoyant and elated, that it never struck him that his 
elation might be caused quite as irfuch by missing the trip to Norfolk 
Island, which so lately stared him in the face, as at any favourable return 
he had to make to dear Mrs. Dooey’s significant inquiries. True, his 
uncle had not ^‘poohj pooKd" his overtures, as he thought might be the 
case, but if he had taken his ideas back to the point at which the police¬ 
man interrupted him in Bryanston Square, he would have found that he 
had about satisfied himself that the extent of his commission, 375/., and 
not more than 400/, a year, would go a very little way towards satisfying 
Mrs, Dooey’s motherly expectations. He forgot that he had never in¬ 
quired about the herrydltaments, as Mrs. Dooey called them, the houses 
on the land, the ships on the sea, the hop gardens, the variety of things 
she had enumerated as capable of being applied to matrimonial purposes. 

Subsequent events had completely washed all these out of his recollec¬ 
tion, and he now returned with about the same amount of confidence in 
his uncle’s acquiescence and proposals for an allowance, that he had in 
Mrs. Dooey’s discretion, when she sent hiqi to the uncle. If any 
doubts ever rose in his mind he immediately dispelled them, as many have 
done before, and many doubtless will do yet, by the cheering and consoling 
inquiry, “ how do people manage to get married who have nothing 
Looking round the world he saw loads of people married and getting 
married, who in worldly phraseology “ had nothing,” and who yet seemed 
to get on uncommonly well. There was Tom I^owe, whose father had 
failed not many years before, married Miss Woolley, whose father had 
done the like, and yet they had a capital house in l^eppel Street, wnth a 
footman in red plush smalls to open the door. There was Sam Ricjcerby, 
who, after |)erforming the metropolitan exploit of living upon nothing, 
had settled down in the countiy in still greater splendour with a portion¬ 
less lady, and altogether it seemed to Charles quite clear that there must 
be something about the married state that made money go a great deal 
further than it did with people when they were single. 

Pace keeps up the spirits and inspires hope. There is something exhila¬ 
rating in catting through the pure air at the rate of thirty miles an hour, 
and the most panting sighing lover must be satisfied with the rate that 
an express train carries him to his fair one. The Glauberend, as every 
body knows, is an excellent railway, and the sun is said to take its time 
from their tables. 

With exuberant j<wat being able to dispel Moley’s conscientious scruples 
as to sweethearting her without his uncle’s knowledge, and with bright 
visions of hope rising as high as Jacob’s ladder, Charles went straight 
from tlie station to Belvedere Terrace. How bright, how sunny, how 
loveable every thing looked. It was perfect ©lysium. He was happy, 
and thought he bore the news of happiness to her. She, whose principles 
of propriety were so strong as to conquer her womanly feelings and make 
her insist upon every thing been done ‘^on the square.” Angelic being! 
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What fools men are to be sure. We say " men,” for they are all alike 
in that respect. Their vanity always comes to the aid of any flattering 
lie a woman chooses to tell them. Charles reached the glad mansion and 
knocked. The green footman started as he opened the door and saw who 
it was. Hannah, the hou^maid, and he were just in the act of talking 
Charles over when his knock interrupted them. They thought it a pity 
to throw such a nice, genteel-looking young man over, thou^ they coifld 
not but admit that such a one as the Richest Commoner was not to be met 
with eveiy day. Still Hannah thought, if she'd been Missus” she'd 
have kept them both in tow, one for each young lady, for it was a pity to 
see one suited and the other not. The knock interrupted the conversa¬ 
tion. 

If the footman’s astonishment was great, what was Miss Moley’s at 
hearing the well-known voice through the thin lath and plaster wall be¬ 
tween the passage and the dining-room, where she was tHe^a-tHeing with 
Mr. Rocket. There was no mistaking it even without the stutter. 

“ Is—is—is—Miss—^Miss—Miss—Dooey at home ?” asked Charles. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the footman, with a bow and a pleasant smile of 
recognition. 

“ Oh, gracious! I hope he won’t show him in here,” exclaimed 
Mol^, rising from the sofa in despair. 

Who is it ?” asked Mr. Rocket, thinking it might be papa. 

“ Oh, only a tiresome boy who comes teasing; but you know one 
doesn’t like being interrqpted by any one,” observed Moley, as she heard 
Charles’s footsteps passing onwards to the stairs. 

“ Certainly not^ rejoined Mr. Rocket, seizing her fair, fat hand, and 
pressing it to his lips, as she again sunk by his side. 

Moley and he had been making love by innuendo; that is to say, they 
had been picturing a very magnificent life of connubial happiness, whose 
principal ingredients were diamonds, an opera-box on the dress-circle, 
as nearly opposite the Queen's as it could be got; a house in Belgrave 
Square, the Duke pf Bedford’s, if he would let it; *lace ad libitum^ as a 
nob^e marquis said of his huntsman’s breeches ; and the knock disturbed 
them in consideration of equipage. They were discussing the 
merits of certain turn-outs, considering whether Lady Glengall’s gfi'ays 
were better than Lady Wilton's cream-colours, and whether the beauti^ 
Duchess of Montrose's barouche and spanking browns were more dashing * 
than the ma^ifleent Duchess of Sutherland’s long-tailed grays. All 
this, as we said, was done by innuendo—^by a sort of mutual consultation 
of each other’s tastes, though they perfectly understood that they were 
limning out an establishment for themselves. The knock we say, dis¬ 
turbed all this ; but having registered the kiss of the hand that was to 
“ restore confidence,” as they say in the city, we will accompany the 
“ tii’esome boy” up-stairs to the old lady—the ot^ lady, when he ex¬ 
pected to fly into the arms of the young one ! 

The footman preceded our friend up-stairs to the drawing-room, and 
opening the door, disclosed Mrs. Dooey coucAant^ on «long green sofa 
bound with yellopr, her turban all awry, showing a good deal more of 
a pair of very thick le« than was elegant ' Her shoes, too, were down 
at the heel. Charles snuddered at the sight.. 

Mister Summerley, marm,” said the motmoQ) in a loud tone, close at 
hifr head, which had the effect of causing her to stert and upset a light 
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work-table at her elbow, ob which she had deposited a half-emptied 
tumbler of brandy-and-water before she fell asleep.^ This made matters 
worse. 

Drat the table exclaimed she, peevisl^ly, pokin/j down her petti¬ 
coats with one hand, as she rolled her legs on to the floor, clawing her 
head, to feel if the turban was on, with the other, “ Well, sir,*’ said 
she, looking at Charles in any thing but a motherly manner, “ so you’ve 
got bacTty have you ?*’ 

“ Yes, ma’m—that’s to say, IVe—I’ve—I*ve—returned,” replied he, 
full twitter. 

“ Well, sit dow'ii,” replied she, extending him a couple of fingers to 
shake hands. “ And what have you done in London?” asked she, look¬ 
ing at him. 

This threw ourfiiend into a cold perspiration, and deputed him even 
of the power of stuttering. He thought she had heard of his Lock-up- 
house exploit. 

“ Well, tell me all about it,” continued she, encouragingly; yon 
know you mustn't liave any secrets with me now as mucli as to say, 

I’ni youi' mother-in-law.” 

“ Well, I — I*—I —certainly—that's to say— 1—I—I —wish—to—to— 
to—but—but—but—J assure yoti,” continued lie, twisting his pocket- 
handkerchief and gloves up, as if he was going to try to put them into 
a walnut-shell, “that it was not my fault—or rather I should say that— 
that—that—” , » 

“Well, but what docs your undo sagT interrupted Mrs. Dooey, 
anxious to get to tlie pounds, shillings, and pence of the matter. 

“Oh, niy un—un—uncle—that’s to say, my uncle says he will be— 
that's to say, is—I mean my uncle is quite agreeable—very happy that’s 
to say.” 

“ And what does he say he’ll give you ?” asked Mrs. Dooey. 

“ Oh, he says h§'ll al—al—al—low me f—f—f—four hundred a 
year,'* replied Chjfrles, despairing of getting the three hundred and 
seventy-five pound offer out. • 

“ Four hunflred a year,” repeated Mrs. Dooey, in a tone and manner 
that neither said one thing nor another. The fact was that in all the 
great and glorious conquests of the young ladies they liad never turned 
up any thing better, though none of the suitors had ever had less than 
five thousand a year to begin with. “ Four hundred a year,” repeated 
Mrs, Dooey, thoughtfully, “ that’s only a small beginnin’; it’ll require a 
good deal of conomy and management to make both ends meet upon 
that,” observed she, “ but Mr. D, will most likely assist, but that I can’t 
promise; however, Melia and you can talk matters over, and you will 
hear what sAc thinks.” ^ 

‘‘It was Ma—Ma—Maria;—Miss Dooey,” observed Charles, “ not 
Amelia.” 

“ Maria was it!” r^pliedL Mrs. Dooey,. pretending to recollect herself. 
“Maria! so it wds; I was thinking it had been Melia, who’s nearer 
your age, too. But now you mention it, it was Maria; she. I’m sorry to 
say, has got a sick headache, and is not able to see an}'- one to-night, 
but she’ll be better in the ntomin’ I make no doubt, and if you come at 
luncheon time, or as soon after as you like, we shall be happy to see 
you, but I’d better give you a hint not to trouble Mr. D-, who’s cornin’ 
on Saturday— leave him to me so saying she rang the bell and bowed 
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Charles out, thinking to try and appease Amelia, who was still in high 
dudgeon at being done out of her man by offering her Charles, and, of 
course, making the Best of him. 

Chaptbb XII. 

S ATUEDAY. 

At length came Saturday. There is something about Saturday that 
always proclaims itself. Saturday in the country is denoted by drab- 
coat^ arm-basketed farmers hobbling their hairy-heeled horses to 
market—you stand a chance of getting your ribs stove in by similar 
articles in the care of their daughters or spouses, who are staring and 
gaping about instead of looking where they are going—there is more 
trespass from cattle on a Saturday than on any other day. London has 
its signs also. Trucks of clean clothes are seen wheeling along the 
streets, and covered carts from laundresses in the once, suburb villages 
are drawn by miserable-looking horses in the last stage of life, looking 
very much as if they had been bought at Smithfield the day before— 
footmen, shop-lads, and light-porters may be seen hurrying about with 
carpet-bags and registered paletots and umbrellas^ looking so jovial tliat 
there is no mistake about master being off till the Monday. 

A great change takes place at the w'atering-places—at least at the 
mercantile Glauberend (watering-places, though, indeed, what places are 
not mercantile in this happy island of ours. Better to be a “ nation of 
shopkeepers,” as Bonaparte said, than of soldiers like our neighbours over 
the water. The steady desirables come down on a Saturday—men 
veering between thirty and fifty—who the girls pretend to laugh at to 
the youngsters, but omit no opportunity of catching when they can— 
mamma’s have sad work separating their charges for these visits, getting 
young Mr. Firebrand or little Mr. Sugarlips, who they have been teaing 
and encouraging all the week, to make themselves scarce until the 
Mtmday, hinting that Mr. Longface is serious,” and doesn’t like callers 
on a Sunday, or that Mr.Guttle has been very gay in towti and wishes for 
a little quiet. The servants comment on* the snoring, arm-chair tran¬ 
quillity of the Saturday and Sunday evenings compared to the mirthful 
polka-practising, piano-tingling clang of the week days. Young gen¬ 
tlemen are very tjractable. Few think of making up to girls much their 
seniors, and in the simplicity of their hearts they attribute the same sort 
of feeling to the fair sex. Mrs. Dooey had suffered much from Satur¬ 
days, much from the watchful caution necessary to keep the respective 
candidates within bounds, and much from her fear of Mr. Dooey finding 
her out when he came down. 

Dooey, as we have already said, though, as it is some months since, it, 
perhaps, may be as well to repeat it, Mr. Dooey, we say, was no great 

f remoter of matrimony. He did not care much about it either way. 
f a good thing tamed up, of course he was ready to take it, but he did 
not keep dabbling in the jarticle, and watching the market as Mrs. Dooey 
did.. I'hey had therefore, frequent squabbles and misunderstandings; 
Dooey always making a point of running down whoever Mrs. Dooey had 
in hand; heretofore, we are sorry to say, with but too much reason. If 
great expectations would ‘*boil a pot," as Mr. D. called housekeeping, it 
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must be confessed they had« had expectations enough to keep the boiler 
of a steam-engine going ; but, alas! when they, came to be analysed^ 
like the steam, they all ended in smoke. 

However good spec., bad spec., or middling spec., exterminating 
Saturday will come at last; and never had any Saturday, all-important 
as Mrs- Dooey thought each one at the time, dawned upon her more 
fraught with mighty consequences than the particular Saturday under 
consideration. We need not say thqji she had had all the magnificent 
Thursday night conversation, about the carriages, and horses, and 
-houses,*and opera-box, detailed to her as actual realities instead of hypo¬ 
thetical speculations, which might have to be furnished by one side just 
as well as the other, and she felt that she was about to retrieve all the 
past errors and miscalculations of her mousing” career, by one splendid 
capture that would astonish Dooey, and establish the supremacy of her 
management- Things, as they generally do at first, went smoothly 
enough. Amelia, like an angel as she was, had again yielded to her 
elder sister; and Charles, with a youthful simplicity that cannot be too 
much commended, never suspecting that the loved one who had sent 
him on his errand, could have transferred her affections during tlie brief 
period of his absence, just looked upon Mr. Rocket in the friendly light 
of a future brother-in-law. If an occasional qualm crossed his mind that 
Moley was more attentive to Mr. Rocket and less to himself than she 
might be, he attributed it to feminine delicacy, which he doubted not 
would be amply compensated for when they-w€%e alone. So the Friday 
afternoon passed in pleasant, idle, gossiping, ogleing, sauuterings, and 
mixed sisterly sweethearting: and this brings us back to dread Saturday. 

Mr- Dooey, like a great many gentlemen who go into the country for 
air and exercise,’' made it a rule never to take any exercise if he could 
help it. Accordingly, the barouche was ordered to be ready to convey 
Mrs. Dooey up to the station to meet him. As the bright bays camo 
prancing round with, their half-dashed green and yellow rosettes at their 
heads, and the livery servants in their usual fancy neckcloths, a thrill 
ran through the Dooey household, similar to what naughty bystaiiders 
experience on seeing the sheriff get into his coach to meet the judges of 
assize. They thought there would something come of it. 

Dooey, though an estimable man, was not showy: he would not be 
selected for a fancy quadrille, or to dance before the queen. We have 
seen many men who.were not very personable, yet extremely pwr^conable. 
Rothschild was no beauty; his fat pasty face, large puffy lips, and heavy 
features, betokened no intellect. Old Crockey was much of the same 
cut, and no one would accuse him of being a flat. Dooey was a little, 
fat, roundabout, tumip-‘headed fellow, with a thin fringe of long, sandy- 
gray hair, round the sides of his sWny bald head. His features were 
coarse and common-place—little pig eyes, with very slight brows, a 
thick, broad nose, with Spanish pointer-sort of nostrils, with always 
one, and now two or three carbuncles dotted about, the result of 
sundry white-bait expeditions to Rosherville, Greenwich, Richmond, and 
Black wall. 

Every article of clothing abouthim was of the most uncouth and awkward 
cut, presenting a rare contrast to the spic and span elegance of his fashion¬ 
able daughters. On this occasion he had on a very roomy black coat, with 
most capacious outside pockets, whose gaping mouths seemed ready to 
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swallow a leg of mutton or any other trifle»he might choose to put in 
them. Not sporting much of a neck there was little room for cravat, a 
deficiency that he endeavoured to compensate for by most flagrant ends, 
equalling any thing that t^e most ambitious once round” dandy of the 
present day can accomplish. If a man only sticks to his own cut, how¬ 
ever monstrous it may be, it’s “ odds” but fashion will work raund to him 
sooner or later, just as dull time works round to a child’s watch once a 
day. In addition to the Hy-away ends, he had a hand-saw sort of frill 
that in windy weather kept flopping backwards and forwards like a fan. 
Summer and winter, morning and evening, he sported a black satin waist¬ 
coat, the morning one being genei'ally a good deal stained and frayed, 
being, in fact, the evening one degraded. 

Dooey had a very long body and marvellously short legs, so fat, that 
when fore-shortened by sitting, they looked more like bladders, or dump¬ 
lings, than any thing else. 

Insignificant as they were, however, he seemed to grudge them their 
necessary covering, and while his coat and waistcoat were ample and 
spacious beyond measure, he had always the most short, scrimpey, par¬ 
simonious trousers that ever were seen. These had dog-eared pockets 
witli very long slits at the bottom, to show his baggy w’hite stockings and 
drawer strings, and the grotesque shape of his roomy shoes. 

Such was the little man who came puffing, and wheezing, and waddling 
through the confluent crowd of arrivers, all rushing to the exit door of the 
Glauberend station, and'^claimed the green barouche with an air of ownei'- 
ship that astonished several first-class passengers, who had been wonder¬ 
ing how such a queer-looking little old chap happened to be among them, 

“ Hoog exclaimed he, flourishing a baggy, noseless cotton umbrella, 
very much the cut of himself, and then denoting, by a half-circular ground 
sweep, that he wanted to be taken up where he stood, a proceeding that 
might either be adopted for the purpose of showing his consequence, or 
that he might avml himself of the last step of the (Jrecian portico of the 
station for getting into the *‘chay.” The coachman hissed and touched 
thcf well-bitted horses with the point of his whip, the footman ran asemi- 
<3lrcle by their sides, regardless of his stockings, and the wave of passen¬ 
gers opened as the carriage drove up. 

Souse^^ went the great father-in-law in his seat. 

Little passed between Mr. and Mrs. Dooey beyond the usual inquiries, 

All well here ?** “ All right in London ?” in traversing the half-mile 
between the station and the town; indeed the racing of busses, and hur- 
rying of cabs and flys, with the usual interruptions from over-careful 
nui^ery-maids getting into the way with cliildren’s donkeys, d^c., was 
opposed to conversation. So Dooey rested with both hands on his 
podgey umbrella, staring, and thinking what a contemptible thing a 
country crowd was compared to a London one. 

The most approved way of breaking the ice occupied Mrs. Dooey’s 
thoughts. She pondered whether to do it with a flourish of trumpets, 
breaking out in the usual womanly way —** Well, Absalom, and what do 
you think 

Absalom.—Nay, I can’t tell, my dear.” 

Mrs. Dooey.—** Well, but guess.” 

Absalom Dooey.—PYaps the poodle^s dead,”—being the way he had 
once met^ her before when she thought to astonish him. She did not 
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know whether to take him tljat way or begin in a humbicri more deferen¬ 
tial tone, enlisting him rather in the inquiry, as it were, so as to be safe 
in case of a failure, or again, whether to take th<! very humblest tack, 
and set Dooey on to ferret out an apparently bad bargain, letting him 
astonish himself with its goodness as he proceeded. 

Things seldom turn up in the way we anticipate. Some unlooked-for 
circumstance mars the whole train, and it is wonderful what trifles turn 
the current of great events. Bowling along the Victoria ^Esplanade at 
the rapid pace coachmen think indicJtive of consequence, who should 
they come on at the turn but the double marriage party itself. Dooey 
started* and almost forgot to return the smiling, kisslng-hand salutes of 
his daughters. 

“ What’s that young jackanapes doin' here ?” snapped he, with a 
stamp of his umbrella against the bottom of the barouche that would Imve 
sent it through if the umbrella had had a nose. 

“ Oh, my dear, tliat’s Mr. Rocket,” replied Mrs. Dooey. 

“ No, not him ;—the one in buff trousers, that's young Summer-, 

what’s his name, Fll swear^'^ rejoined Mr. Dooey, with another stamp. 

“ Summerley,” said Mrs. Dooey, helping him out,—adding, ‘‘ Oh,— 
that's nothin’, i've settled him.” 

“ Then who’s t’other chap ?'* inquired Dooey, anticipating that he 
wouldn’t be settled. 

Well, my dear, that’s the gentleman I named,*’ replied Mrs. Dooey, 
determined to take the humble tack; “ that’s Mr.|Rocket,—the gentleman 
in the green cut-away.” 

“Rocket, who’s he?” grunted Dooey, with one of his least sugary 
looks. 

“ Oh, it don’t concern us, my dear,” replied his loving spouse, “ I wish 
it did—ho is Miss Emily Bury’s beau.” 

“ But he’s with our gals, at all events,” retorted Dooey. 

That’s nothin’,” observed Mrs. Dooey, “ he’s a bit of a flirt, I believe, 
he may p’raps havfi a fancy for seein’ w'hat they’re like, but as to any 
thing more—” , 

“ Xiang it,”\napped Dooey, again giving the feruleless umbrella a hearty 
dig against the bottom of the carnage, “ you women are alwaj'S thinkin’ 
of courtship and matrimony, and such like nonsense— can't you leave the 
girb alone 

The trouble of answering this inquiry was saved by the carriage pulling 
up with such a jerk at Ins door as nearly shot him head-foremost on to 
the opposite seat. His blessings of the coachman were half drowned by 
the clattering of the steps and the footman’s uproarious knocking and 
ringing at the door. The greater row, the gi*eater respect, is the London 
servant’s adage, and the Dooey flunkey, tliough nothing in London, not 
even statureable enough for a cane, was a great gun in the country, and gave 
the tone to sundry muffs, who, never having been In London, looked upon 
liim as the very beau ideal of the “ order.” 

Before Dooey had got himself fairly cooled and his bristles down, the 
party came trooping in to welcome his return. Dooey \vas rather out of 
sorts ; indeed he generally was at a week’s end, after the fatigues of 
London life, where he and sundry other gentlemen consoled themselves 
for the absence of their families by alternate “chopping” with each 
other—said chops consisting of turtle, and venison, and every delicacy 
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they could lay hands on. Dooey M^anted a little rerose—perhaps a little 
me^ine mignt not have done him any harm—and ne womd just as soon 
have seen hU daughters alone; but uiis was a treat he was not to be 
indulged in. Mr. Rocket never doubting that the affability of the 
ladies was partly derived frbm the father, freely accepted Miss Moley’s 
half ‘‘shake off/’ half-earnest invitation to “come in/’ andDooey, aa 
he sat puffing and wheezing, heard, what of all things were to him the 
most detestable, a pair of heel-spurs clank, clank, clanking in the passage* 
Charles Summerley followed as a shatter of course, thinking the partners 
would now be rightly sorted, and he would get the still unaccomplished 
confab, with Moley. 

The young ladies having each done the pretty in the kissing way, 
Moley introduced Mr. Rocket, who forthwith sat down beside the old 
gentleman, and began to converse with him—or rather to try. 

“ It was a fine day, how did the country look V inquired the can¬ 
didate for the son-in-law-ship. 

“ Country look/’ grunted Mr. Dooey, as though he had a veiy bad 
cold, “looks much as it always does at this time of year.” 

“ Town will be empty, I suppose,” observed Mr. Rocket. 

“ Not more so than it generally is at this time of year/’ retorted M. 
Doo^. , 

“ The country’s pleasant now/’ said our friend, cocking up one foot and 
ringing the rowel of the spur with the other. 

“ It generally is at thi^ time of year/' replied Mr. Dooey, crossing his 
little fat legs. 

Mr. Rocket was rather abashed at tliis frequent “ sell,” and deter¬ 
mined to change the subject. 

“ Were you at Tattersall’s on Monday ?” asked he. 

Never was at TattersalFs in my lifcy sir T exclaimed Doey, 
with emphasis. 

The brothers-in-law with all convenient speed took their departure. 


• Chapter XIII. 

THE DINNER. 

“ The old gentleman’s rather grumpy,” observed Mr, Rocket to- 
Charles, as the door closed upon them, and they walked away together* 
“ He’s no relation of your’s, is lie ?” added he, suddenly chocking him¬ 
self, as if he might be going too far. 

“ No—no—no/’ stuttered Charles ; “ no—no—not yet, at least.” 

“ Ah! I twig,” replied Mr. Rocket. “ Is to Ac, that’s to say—aU 
right—we shall be brothers-in-Iaw, I hope—may as well lend each other 
a hand. Where are you going to dine ?” 

“ I am go—go—go—ing to dine nowhere—that’s to say, I’m—I’m— 
I’m not engaged anywhere,” replied Charles. 

“ Come and dine with me at the ‘ Imperial,’ at seven, then,” reioined 
Mr*Rocket. 

“ With all my heart,” replied Charles, who had no great taste for hia 
own jsociety, and knowing that the chance of a tSte^a-tStej or even 
spending the evening with Moley, was out of the question, with the old 
^utleman down, of whom he stood in greater awe, if possible, than he 
md of dear Mrs. Dooey. Not but that he wished to love Mrs. Dooey^ 
but somehow he couldn’t; she wqs too much the schoolmistress. 
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Seven q* clock found the b^t of every thing served in the best style* in 
the best room of the reputed best, that is to say, dearest hotel—the 

Imperial.” The landlord was in his best clothes^ as were a couple of 
lank-liaired, greasy-faced, greasy-collared waiters, who were summoned 
abruptly from the turmoil of the coffee-room, from whence they came 
alternately mopping their faces and rubbing the plates with adustoJook- 
ing napkins, to assist in the grand procession of the first course. The 
pompous landlord did the honour of placing the soup and taking the 
order for the wine—a ceremony that* generally adds some twenty per 
cent, to the bill. Of all outrageously overpaid people, we question 
whether any can compare with landlords. Certain trades and pro¬ 
fessions, or rather some of the members of certain trades and professions, 
may make large profits occasionally, but for a real, steady, money¬ 
sweeping business, commend us to the well-frequented hotel. Every 
thing seems to turn into gold as it enters the doors. Fish, meat, poultry, 
vegetables, wine, all rise seventy-five per cent, as they come in. Land¬ 
lords will doubtless say they charge because they can get it; but it is 
very questionable if they would not get more if they were reasonable. A 
man feels at home in an hotel abroad, whereas In England they are 
places to avoidf They are only harbours of refuge from which people 
escape the moment tljey can. People feel they do not get their money’s 
worth in them. With perhaps a dozen or so exceptions, the best- 
appointed hotels in England only show how vastly inferior they are in 
all the little niceties which constitute comfort^ to a man’s own home. 
Serving a badly-cooked dinner upon plate only makes it look worse than 
it would upon delf, and who hasn’t a lively recollection of some splendid 
affair of an hotel blow out”—dull plate, dirty thumbs, limp napkins, 
mountainous entrees^ ragged, stained, hurrying waiters, faded bouquets, 
and abominable rose water ?—all on a hot summer’s day, too ! 

But to our particular dinner at the Imperial at Glauberend. Though 
we said the room was the best, the fact was, it could be made better, larger 
at least, by the remcfval of the great wooden partition which ran through the 
centre, an arrangement with which the majority of our readers are doubt¬ 
less familiar—an arrangement which, while it presents the semblance of 
privacy, is, in fact, more public than a coffee-room, for in a coflee-room 
you can see who is watching and listening, while in these public privacies 
you can be both watched and overheard without being conscious of either. 

Behind this barricade our friend Monsieur de la Tour intrenched himself, 
when his master, contrary to custom, banished him, landlord, waiters 
and all, from the room as soon as they had got tho soup, fish, wine, and 
other et cajteras placed on the table. 

Soup eating is only an undignified process. The noise a party make 
in lading it in has a painful resemblance to what one hears in a pig-stye. 
Like the memory of departed greatness, it is always performed in solemn 
silence. Our friends soup down, a glass of cask sherry a-piece followed. 

“ Well, I say, you are going to turn Benedict pretty early ; you’ll not 
be much more than of age, are you ?” observed our friend Mr, Rocket, 
as be handed his brother-in-law a ration of cod. 

Oh ye—ye—yes I am,” replied Charles, with the true youthful wish 
to be thought older than he was. 

“Well, all right,” said Mr. Rocket, “can’t marry too soon, especially 
when you get such a young and beautiful creature for a wife. By the 
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powers^ they’re a couple of angels—never saw two lovelier girls la all m}' 
fife." 

‘‘Ain't they!" exclaimed Charles, in ectasy. 

Let us drink their healths,” rejoined Mr. Rocket, applying Ills thumb 
to the cork of a bottle of forty shilling champagne, charged at the usual 
inn rate of seven guineas a-dozen; ‘‘let us drink their healths," repeated 
he, as the cork bounded against the ceiling, and the hissing, fizzing, 
ginger-pop-looking etuft’ came foaming down the bottle-neck. 

Having helped himself to a bumper of froth and fixed air, he handed 
the bottle to Charles, who got a better potation to Ins share. 

Champagne is doubtless real halm of Gilead. It soothes and exhi¬ 
larates, and opens, and expands the heart of the closest and most morose. 
It performs far greater wonders than Holloway’s pills, or Learning’s 
essence, A party can hardly be said to begin before the champagne 
makes a start. As to one “ going off well," as it is called, without cham¬ 
pagne, that we consider is an utter impossibility. 

But then, to make it available it should be iced, and poured into get- 
at-able glasses. Those crane-necked needle-case looking things they 
generally have at inns, and too often at private houses, only tantalise the 
palate, and make a man look as if he was taking pills instead of enjoying 
an exhilarating beverage. 

The first glass, which like the first of every thing, is most enjoyable, 
and most looked for, is generally a flash in the pan, a mere glass of froth. 
The second, by dint of dpbbling down the side, may be better, but it is 
generally the third ere It gets settled to any thing like steadiness. This is 
the usual course where two parties are concerned in the destruction of a 
bottle, but where there is a party, and bottle succeeds bottle In a rapid 
order, one never gets a “ good swig,” or feels any better for what one 
gets. 

Every body gives champagne now-a-days of some sort or another, and 
yet how few seem to think it necessary to do more than just give It. Peo¬ 
ple will spend a couple of guineas in wine, and yet grudge, or never think, 
of the couple of shillings’ worth of ice that makes it drinkable. Very 
modelcate champagne ices into very passable wine. Th(?i'e isn’t one 
servant in twenty (in middle life, at least),’ with any idea about icing 
wine. If they do venture to take out the cork on putting it into the ice, 
they are terrified on seeing all the worthless froth pouring down the neck, 
and stick the cork In as fast as ever they can, whereas, if they would let 
it exhaust itself, and then put in the cork, the wine would ice in half the 
time, and the first glass would be as good as the last. But the fact is, at 
parties’ “ blows out,” as they are sometimes called, there is so much hurry 
and confusion, so much to do that the servants are not accustomed to do, 
and either so few of them to do all there is, or so many, that they do 
nothing but get in each other’s way, that iceing the wine is generally 
forgot, or done in such a careless way that the wine is very little the 
better for it. Then “ Chaw” gets the bottle bodily in his hand and goes 
warming it about the room, squirting it in people’s eyes, dribbling it over 
their coats, and, perhaps, knocking old ladies’ turbans and trimmings off 
as they tlirow back their hands to get at the thimble-full of wine that 
lurks In the stalk of the glass. 

Then see the same parties when they are not over busy, or in winter 
with ice to he had for nothing, and what a freezing diey give it! They 
take their revenge. They absolutely perish and annihilate any little body 
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the poor feeble stuif may have, and guests are obliged to sit with their 
glasses in their hands to thaw the wine. There should bo a public icer 
appointed in all corporate and dinner-party giving^towns. He would be 
of far more use than many of their M. P.’s. 

But to our story. Each succeeding glass, rubbish though it was, 
raised the spirits and banished the caution of our young friend Charles, 
who began to talk and chatter in the presence of De la Tour and tho 
waiters, as freely as he would in their absence. He talked of blue eyes 
and brown hair, and fair forms, and p^rly teeth, and sweet voices, speak¬ 
ing in the strict spirit of impartiality in the plural number. 

At length having exhausted the panegyrics and the cheese, Mr, Rocket 
drew him with tho withdrawal of the cloth to closer quarter. 

“ Our esteemed father-in-law will be deuced rich, I should think, * ob¬ 
served he, sotto voce, pouring himself a bumper of rough much doctored 
claret out of a once smart jug, from which the plating was beginning to 
disappear, and passing the jug on to his guest. 

*< I— I—I — don’t know, that’s to say I—I—I never heard.” 

Oh, but you should make it your business to inquire,” replied Mr. 
Rocket. These men in trade arc not always so rich as they appear, 
up one day, down another; you should make him enter into full particu¬ 
lars—tell you all about himself, where he has his tin, what his yearly 
profits are.” 

« I—I—I—darn’t,” replied Charles, ‘Mic’d—he’d—he’d.” 

“ Horsewhip you, perhaps,” interposed Mr. l^ocket. 

“ No ; I—I—I don't s’ppose that exactly, but he—he—he—that s to 
say she—she—she would be very an—an—angrj\” 

Oh, but you should do it gingerly, lead him on by degrees, talk to 
him about business, ask his opinion of commercial matters, where it 

would be safe to invest money, and so on.” 

“ But—but—but 1 liaven’t any to—to—to—invest, ’ interposed 

Charles. 

“ Never mind tha^,” replied Mr. Rocket, again resorting to the claret 
jug, and passing it on to Charles. He’s not supposed to know any more 
of your affair than you are of his.” 

“ But Mrs. Do—Do—Doey does,” retorted Charles. 

So much the better,” rejoined Mr. Rocket, again appealing to the 
jug; “so much the better,” repeated he, passing it back to his guest. 
“ She’ll be the very woman for you. Contide in her and she 11 tell you 
all about her husband’s affairs.” 

Charles shuddered at the thoughts of encountering the old lady again. 

“ I see you are not up to the thing,” continued his friend, oncouragingly. 
Let me manage for you, and I'll bring you safe through ; you inus n fc 
be mealey mouthed. Go at the old girl as a matter of course, praise her 
daughter, say what a fortunate man he will bo that gets her, regret that 
your fortune does not allow you to aspire to her. 

“ But I—I—I —have aspired !” exclaimed Charles. i v i j 

“ Fbw haveP^ retorted his friend, in astonishment, ** why they told 

me you wore a mere dangler!” . • j i. 

—I—I don’t know what, what, what they told you, rejoined no; 

“ but—but—but—I’m engaged to Maria, that’s to say Miss Do Do 

“ ^The Devil you are !'* exclaimed Mr. Rocket, setting down his glass 
with a thump that snapped it short off by the stalk. 
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The world of letters has experienced, in the death of the Viscount de 
Chateaubriand, a loss that bad been for some time foreseen, but which is 
not for that the less keenly felt. This distinguished author and statesman 
died at Paris on the 5th of July. 'J'o the honour of France, people of all 
parties, and of all political factions united to do honour to the memory of 
their illustrious countryman. The life and adventures of the Viscount de 
Chateaubriand have filled so large a space in the politics, the literature, 
and the society of France during the first thirty years of the present cen- 
tiuy, and his fame has been perpetuated by so much of romantic interest, 
or conventional adulation, tlm>ughout the period immediately preceding 
our own time, that although the reflection of his past greatness alone re¬ 
mained to light up his declining years, his death was an event of sufHcient 
interest to divert attention from the living occurrences of an age not less 
agitated than that in which it was bis lot to have attained distinction and 
to have risen to eminence. 

M. de Chateaubriand was born in the yeas 1769, like so many others 
of the men who were destined to play a prominent part in the gigantic 
labours of the last generation. Amongst the ample list of his immediate 
contemporaries, we find the great captains, the statesmen, the poets, who 
were to inaugurate the 19fh century upon the ruins left by the first French 
revolution. They in their various paths discharged that task ; but whilst 
they conquered nations, governed mankind, or adorned their age, M. de 
Chateaubriand remained faithful to his vocation. That vocation was not, 
as has been represented, one simply of knight errantry, The young 
Breton officer who had retired from the army of Cond6, after the siege of 
Thionville, when the storm of the first French revolution had, for the 
time, blown over, did not become a mere wandering emigrant. M. 
de Chateaubriand sought in the gloom and sadness of his solitary exile 
for a vent for mixed and melancholy emotions, in which his poetic soul 
had been steeped by the events that had passed around him. 

“ I was still very young,’* says M. de Chateaubriand, in his preface to "Atala,” 
** when I conceived the idea of writing the epopee of the man of nature, or 
of painting the manners of savages, by connecting them with some known 
event. After the discovery of America, I saw no subject of greater interest, 
especially for Frenchmen, than the massacre of the colony of the Natchez at 
Louisiana, in 1727* All the Indian tribes conspiring, after two centuries of 
oppression, to restore liberty to the New World, appeared to me to offer as 
fine a subject for the pen as the conquest of Mexico. 1 threw a few fragments 
of this work on paper ; but I soon perceived that 1 wanted reality of colour¬ 
ing, and tliat if 1 wished to paint that which was, 1 must, as Homer did before 
me, visit the people whom 1 intended to describe. 

In ]78d, 1 communicated to M. de Malsberbes my intention to visit 
America. But wishing at the same time to give a useful object to my journey, 
I formed the design of discovering by land the passage upon which Cook had 
thrown so many doubts. I started; 1 saw the American solitudes, and I re- 
taraed with plans for another journey whicli was to have lasted nine years* 
1 proposed to myself to traverse the whole of the continent of northern 
America, to make my way upwards along the coast north of California, and to 
return by Hudson’s Bay. M. de Malsherbes undertook to lay my plans before 
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government; and it was upon^that occasion he heard the first fragments of the 
little work, which 1 now present to tlie public. It is well known what became 
of France up to the time when Providence caused one*of those men to appear 
whom she sends in sign of reconciliation when she is weary of punishing. 
Covered with the blood of my only brother, of ,my sister-in-law, with that of 
the illustrious old man, their father; having seen my mother and another 
sister, full of talent, perish from the treatment to which they were subjected in 
the dungeons, 1 wandered in foreign lands, where the only friend that remained 
to me destroyed himself in my arms.*’ * 

After ten years of the brutality an^ blasphemy of Jacobin clubs and 
revolutionary journals, France was enchanted to strike a fresh vein of 
poetry in the pages of “ Atala.” M. de Chateaubriand had previously 
published in this country, where he had taken refuge for a time, a work, 
entitled “An Essay on Ancient and Modern Republics/’ which had not 
obtained for the author the success which he was now destined to achieve. 
•“ Atala’^ was penned in the desert, under the shelter of the huts of 
savages. It is a sort of poem, half descriptive, half dramatic; every 
thing lies in the portraiture of two lovers, who ramble and converse in 
solitude; the whole interest is embodied in the picture of the anxieties 
suggested by love amidst the calm of deserts, and the repose of religious 
feeling. The work is writtA in the antique form, and is divided into 
prologue, narrative, and epilogue. The chief portions of the narrative 
take a denomination, as the huntsmen, the labourers, A'c., as in the first 
ages of Greece, the rhapsodlsts sang under various titles, fragments of 
the Iliad and of the Odyssey. .“For now som% time,” says M. de Cha¬ 
teaubriand, “ I only read Homer and the Bible ; happy if it is made 
evident, and if I have succeeded in imparting to the tints of the desert, 
and to the sentiments peculiar to my heart, the colours of these two great 
and eternal models of the beautiful and the true.” 

It has been said that Chateaubriand was, at this time, profoundly 
imbued with the feelings and ideas of him whom he called le grand 
ItousseaUy and whom ho places in his first published work among the five 
great writers who must be studied. But he personally defended himself 
from the imputation of siding with a philosopher, whose eloquence he 
justly admired, but whose doctrines he equally justly condemned. “I 
am not,” he says, “ like M. Rousseau, an enthusiast for savages ; and, 
although 1 have, perhaps, had as much reason to complain of society as 
that philosopher had reason to praise it, I do not think that pure nature 
is the most beautiful thing in the wotW. I have always found it very 
ugly, wherever I have had occasion to see it. So far from being of 
opinion that the man who thinks is a depraved animal, I think it is 
thought that makes the man. With that word * nature,’ every thing 
has been lost. Let ns paint nature, but beautiful nature ; art ought not 
to occupy itself in describing monstrosities.” 

“ At^a” was soon followed by “ The Genius of Christianity,” a work 
which it is undeniable imparted to France for a time a sacred stamp,—a 
kind of moral baptism, which the lower class of her literary population 
vainly struggled to belie and to discard, by plunging into odious and 
revolting excesses. “ It is no doubt permitted to me,” remarked the 
author at the time, “ under a government which does not proscribe any 
peaceable opinion, to take up the defence of Christianity, as a subject of 


* They had both been five days without food. 
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morality and of literature. There was a tiipe when the adversaries of 
that religion had alone the right to speak. Now the lists are again open, 
and those who think that Christianity is poetical and moral, can say so 
aloud, and It is still permitted to philosophers to argue the contrary.' 

The expression used by the author, “ the poetry of Christianity,” re¬ 
veals the whole principle by which he was animated. His enthusiasm, the 
brilliancy of his thoughts, the pomp of his images, the vividness and 
animation of his style, however worthy of admiration, all leave the same 
impression of a straining for effebt, that is not congruous with the 
sobriety and magnitude of the subject of which he treats. With M. de 
Chateaubriand, reason is generally the slave of imagination and passions. 
In the Genius of Christianity,” as in his subsequent work “ Les 
Martyrs," we find that the object of their author is not so much to 
vindicate the truth and sanctity of the Christian religion, as to prove 
that it is poetical and interesting. We search in vain for any edifying 
comparison between paganism and true faith ; the inquiry resolves itself 
into a consideration of Homer and Virgil, on the one side, of Tasso and 
Camoens on the other. Thus the question, instead of being social and 
religious, becomes merely literary—a question of art and taste—nothing 
more. M. de Chateaubriand is acknowled|||pd by all to 'be a most ad¬ 
mirable painter, although sometimes guilty* exagg^?ration ; but it may 
be more than doubted whether he will ever be ranked among men of 
sound reasoning and profound thought. The true Christian thinker 
must, it has been most jusjly observed, be ^shocked to see the worship of 
our Saviour defended by flowers of rhetoric ; to see paganism, with all 
its sensual idolatry, its voluptuous absurdities, favourably contrasted with 
the austere, pure, Christian religion, the eternal symbols of which are 
self-denial, suffering, prayer. It is, indeed, matter of notoriety, that the 
ecclesiastics of Roman Catholic Europe universally expressed dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the very books that seemed to be written in the interest of 
the clergy. 

If the works of M. de Chateaubriand had been evbr free from this 
prevailing taint, the illustrious author's friends might contend that he 
adopted the only mode of making any .religious impresljion on tho 
country; that it was, in fact, necessary to appeal, in the first place, to 
the imagination of France. But during the whole of his life, and in all 
his works, he has been misled by poetry, imagination, and love of effect- 
Thus, in his “ Essay on English Literature,” there are many sparkling, 
paradoxical papers, written to prove that Luther had no genius, and that 
Roman Catholicism is more favourable to liberty than Protestantism. 
In his ** Etudes Historiques,” with still greater inconsistency, he places 
that notorious impostor and would-be Messiah, Apollonius of Tyana, 
among the Christian martyrs, and allows the truth of the popular 
tradition, which classes the Saviour of the world among the vile mob of 
pagan deities wherewith the Pantheon of Tiberius was populated. 

Bonaparte was not slow to perceive the use wjbich miffht be made of a 
pen which, if it had not the gift of raising an imperishaDle monument to 
its possessor’s literary fame, had at least the art.of gratifying, and some¬ 
times leading the taste of the time. Nothing was better fitted than such 
compositions to assist in the restoration of letters, of I’cliglous observances, 
and society ; but, like most of the ornaments of the consular and imperial 
times, these productions were of tinsel rather than solid gold ; and men 
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continued to praise them rather from their original effect than any fresh 
perennial charm which they possess. 

M. do Chateaubriand, was, however, of too ibdependent a spirit to 
submit to the conditions of Bonaparte^s service, especially when it was 
degraded by treachery, and stained by blood. However various indeed nia^ 
have been his impulses during his political career, however great the versati¬ 
lity of his ideas, it must be allowed that he has always sacrificed his personal 
interests to what he considered his du^ ; he has never hesitated to sacrifice 
his ambition to his conscience. Upon the murder of the Duke d*Eng- 
hien he instantly resigned his post of Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Valais, and served Napoleon no more ; for although the young poet and 
the embryo statesman might be regarded as a soldier of fortune, he was 
at least no mercenary retainer. 

It was after this check in his public career, that M. de Chateaubriand 
started on his pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre, and that he described 
in glowing colours befitting the part he had assumed, his itinerary from 
Paris to Jerusalem, including his return through Egypt, Barbary, and 
Spain, where he paused to mourn in the halls of Grenada over tne last 
of the Abencerrages. This, with ‘‘Rene,” which like “Atala” mightbe con¬ 
sidered a fragment of “ Les Natchez,” constituted the chief of M. de Cha¬ 
teaubriand’s works gf fictiom “Rene” is the type of morbid reverie—of 
the bitterness resulting from social inaction blended with a proud scorn 
and self-satisfaction; his haughty and solitary soul finds in disdain an in¬ 
explicable source of superiority over all men j^nd things. It is the per¬ 
sonification of one of those moral maladies which so often assail human 
nature, blighting all freshness and vigour in the soul. By many “ Rene’^ 
is considered as the finest specimen of its author’s style and genius, yet it 
•will not admit of comparison by the side of its prototypes, “ Manfred,*^ 
“ Childe Harold,” and other creations of a similar character in which Lord 
Byron delighted. Yet gloomy, pensive, and desponding, and at the samo 
time so lofty and so scornful in the consciousness of genius, “ Rene” exer¬ 
cised a pernicious‘influence and added to the previously exis^ng dissatis¬ 
faction of the minds of the more youthful, idle, and ambitious portions of 
society. * 

M. de Chateaubriand's political life may be said to have begun in 1814. 
His dfihut in the cause of the restored monarchy was brilliantly successfuL 
The fall of Napoleon was viewed by numbers in France with great satis¬ 
faction ; the country was in a deplorable state of exhaustion ; French blood 
hadttowedfor years in every part of Europe ; the miseries and terrors of war 
had weighed so oppressively on all, that the word “ peace” was hailed with 
boundless enthusiasm. Nevertheless, the partisans of the dethroned 
emperor were still numerous, and ready to rush in the field at the first 
signal. It was with the view of opposing this yet powerful and formidable 
body of Bonapartists that M. de Chateaubriand —carried away by that 

f iassionate excitement so rife in France at this eventful moment—published 
lis celebrated pamphlet on Bonaparte and the Bourbons. 

This pamphlet may be considered as the genuine, ardent, and unreserved 
expression of the passions that were then filling the Royalist party with 
almost delirious exultation. It, as Louis XVil I. expressed it, did the 
work of an army ; 100,000 copies were sold with prodigious rapidity ; and 
whilst the allied forces occupied the capital of France and brought back 
the descendant of St. Louis, it was some compensation that the greatest 
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master of the French language, intensely national in his predilections and 
his defects, should have pleaded the cause oi the Bourbons in the popular 

Notwithstanding that M, de Chateaubriand’s political pamphlets form 
his chief title to literary enfinence^ that they are master-pieces of stirring 
eloquence and of dialectic logic, and that in them he shines with un¬ 
dimmed lustre, yet is bis political career most obnoxious to the severity 
of criticism. In his devotion to the cause of royalty, be always maiu- 
tained that the best means of governing France were to be found in au 
unalterable fidelity to the charter of Louis XVIII. He saw in it the 
anchor of safety for his countrj^ which he had beheld tossed by so many 
violent gales ; and he became, therefore, one of its firmest and most 
faithful supporters. Yet styling himself at once ** a royalist by reason, 
a legitimist by duty, and a republican by taste,” his political career has 
generally been considered as governed by a singular conflict of these 
opposite motives. It is, however, well to remember that while the earlier 
part of his political life was characterised by the defence of that spirit of 
olden royalty which prevailed in the diarter, because he saw it threat¬ 
ened by the modern revolutionary ideas ; in the after part, by the defence 
of its liberal elements, he felt the necessity of opposing the old aristocratic 
ideas which, in spite of all his efforts, still continued stagnant and exclu¬ 
sive. Hence it was that but a short time hack, M. dc Chateaubriand 
was looked upon almost as a revolutionist by the legitimists, while the 
government considered )iira, together w^th the great orator, Berryer, as 
one of the most formidable champions of legitimacy. There is every 
reason to believe that this apparent political inconsistency has often 
resulted from his being in advance of the parties he joined at different 
periods; from his bold independence in withstanding their demands 
when opposed to his own conscientious principles, and from his careless¬ 
ness in mortifying their pride and selfishness whenever he thought that 
just provocation had been given. 

When at a later period of the restoration, it wa^ considered by the 
government advisable, as a mode of inspiring confidence, to call to the 
highest dignitaries of the realm the men of the revoluti6ii and of the 
empire, M. de Chateaubriand wrote hia “ Monarchie selon la Charte,” 
the aim of which was to controvert the opinion generally entertained at 
the time, that there was a want of capacity among the royalists, and 
a monopoly of talent among their adversaries. As a reverse to this, 
when his own incompetent, rash, and pretentious policy had almost caused 
a rupture with this country, which had nurtured him in penury, had 
inspired the government of the restoration with the fatal scheme of re¬ 
gaining the frontier of the Bhine by the sacrifice of the East, and had 
involved the Dynasty, which he purposed to uphold, in a disastrous war 
with Spain; when M* de Vill^le declared it was even worse to have 
Chateaubriand in the cabinet than in opposition, and he was cashiered 
with singular asperity at two hours’ notice ; then the ex-minister took 
refuge in the columns of the Journal des DibatSj whence he directed a 
tremendous fire against the increasing bigotry and intolerance of the party 
to which the accession of Charles X. gave a decided and fatal ascendency. 
M* de Chateaubriand was always, under whatever colours he fought, a 
firm and constant vindicator of tne liberty of the press, of the unfettered 
expression of opinion, the privilege of a truly free people, from whence 
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emanate all social re^enei^tians. In his last work, the “ Congr^s de 
Verone,” published a few years ago, he vindicates his conduct in sending 
a French army to r^ieve Ferdinand from the cdhstitutional' demands of 
his subjects, and to crush a nascent liberty, with so much success, that 
he is said to have succeeded in washing aWay that blemish on his cha¬ 
racter according to the ideas of modem France ; but according to an 
authority nearer home, “ the history of the congress of Verona, as re¬ 
corded by his own pen, suffices to stamp his official career with the deepest 
condemnation,’’ ^ 

M, de Chateaubriand may be said to have retired from public life witli 
his expulsion from ministerial power. He still raised his warning voice 
against the errors of the government, which were leading to the catas¬ 
trophe of 1830; and in the height of that revolution he was borne one 
hour in triumph by the men of the barricades, and in the next he deli¬ 
vered his last speech in the Chamber of Peers in favour of the rights 
of the Duke de Bordeaux. At that moment his expression to the 
Duchess de Beni, Madame^ votre fils est mon and his pamphlet 
against the banishment of this elder branch of the royal family, marked 
him out as the leader, or at least the champion of the Legitimist Party ; 
but his time was gone by, and his relations with the elder Bourbons, it 
has been truly remarked, soon dwindled down into a harmless and not 
unpleasing mixture of loyalty, politeness, and devotion. 

In the character of M. de Chateaubriand, tlie enthusiasm, if not the 
true geuius of a poet, was blended with the aspirations, if not the fixed 
energy, of a statesman. As a politician he did not possess that steadi¬ 
ness and certainty of foresight which belongs to practical and experienced 
minds- The positive easily escaped an imagination so quickly excited, 
feelings so easily carried away, and a temper truly Bretonne in its 
stormy pride. Generally in opposition to the reigning power, he was a 
friend either to the past state of things or else engaged in some visionary 
plan for the future. The present was always neglected. The same thing 
applies itself to his works, which have been compared by a contemporary 
to a dazzling arsenal, where you find weapons for and against *every 
system—in “favour of and against liberty—for and against monarchy, 
constitutional freedom, and Bonapartism. 

For example, since 1830, M. de Chateaubriand, in his pamphlets, espe¬ 
cially in the celebrated one entitled, Du Banissement de la Famille de 
Charles X.,” and in another on the imprisonment of the Duchess of 
Berry, approached the verge of republicanism, and joined in friendly com¬ 
munion with Armand Carrel and Beranger; nay, he penned on Napoleon, 
whom he so reviled at the Restoration, divers eulogistic pages, in which 
he exalts that conqueror to a level with the Hannibals and the Charle- 
znagnes. 

There is, however, one feeling that pervades all his works, and it is 
one of bitterness—of lassitude of soul, and disappointed hope. At all 
periods of his life, bis favourite themes have been the ingratitude he has 
experienced, the chilly touch of death, the silent tomb, the very worms 
that are to banquet on his body. Kven in the sole work by which M. 
de Chateaubriand establishes bis claim to belong to the class of modem 
critics, his Essay on English Literature,” he devotes a chapter in the 
conclusion to the state of his own feelings—tinged with that deep and 
gloomy discontent, and full of those expressions of bitter discouragement 
which are to be met with in all his works. This affectation of meian- 
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choly IS tlie more inexplicable on the part of^^one who has been so much 
and 60 long the favourite of fortune and of his country. In this so- 
called Essay on English Literature,” M. de Chateaubriand has in m> 
degree followed the progress of modem criticism. This is probably 
owing to a feeling of pride on the part of the author, for these two 
volumes of essays are replete with rancour against contemporary lite¬ 
rature and agmnst some of its most distinguished promoters. The pen 
of M. de Chateaubriand has traced in this work some very beautiful 
observations on Milton, but on poidts known to all; thereafter it becomes 
singularly excursive, and sundry chapters are altogether devoid of con¬ 
nexion and bearing. The merits of Chaucer are discussed and dismissed 
in a few lines; those of Spenser are treated with the like lack of cere¬ 
mony. Several passages on Shakspeare are certainly very fine, although 
the chapter on the great bard is singularly incomplete. All contem¬ 
porary poets are neglected or omitted, with the exception of Byron and 
Beattie ; the former is spoken of with coolness, almost amounting to in¬ 
difference. At the same time M. de Chateaubriand considers it fitting 
to find space in these essays, as before noticed, for a long paradoxical 
dissertation on Luther, and for equally strange digressions on M. de 
Lammeunais, Captain Sir John Ross, &c., &c. 

M. de Chateaubriand also belongs to the political school of historians 
by his “ Etudes Historiques,” in which he never omits an opportunity of 
instituting comparisons between early events in the history of France, 
and contemporary occurrences. A rumour had been prevalent during 
many years that M, de Chateaubriand was preparing a history of France, 
and the announcement had caused high expectations to be entertained : 
great, therefore, was the surprise when in 1832, the “Etudes His- 
toriques” were published. They consist merely of fragments ; and he 
gives as reasons for not putting his former plan into execution, his 
advanced age, and the discouragement and lassitude provoked by again 
beholding a darling throne laid prostrate at his feet., 

By a curious coincidence, M. de Chateaubriand, 'after having lived 
through one entire cycle of the great revolution of his country, expired 
almost at tho moment when some of the most terrible scene^ of his early 
youth were renewed in the streets of Paris. Some time back he visited, 
in a fit of despondence, the grave that awaited him, and which had been 
prepared for him by his countrymen on the sea-shore at St. Malo. His 
body, after a public funereal service at the church of the Foreign 
Missions, has now been removed to the city that gave him birth, and to 
the tomb which was the object of his previous pilgrimage. MM. 
Victor Hugo and Ampire were to r^resent the French Academy at 
the final sepulture, and by a curious change of things, one of the can¬ 
didates for the scat vacated by the illustrious legitimist, is M. Armand 
Marrast! 

Those who have ever sympathised with M. de Chateaubriand, who 
have read and meditated on the diversified efibsions of his genius—and 
the popularity of his works of fiction have insured him many readers in 
this country—will now grieve to think that the possessor of such mani¬ 
fold gifts has ever been wilfully unhappy; that, notwithstanding all he 
has achieved for fame, it is trifling when eompared with what he might 
have effected ; and that he, so great a worshipper of ^lory, is probably 
not destined to enjoy that posthumous renown which has doubtless 
always been the great object of Ws ambition. 
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PHILIP AND Ills POODLt. 

Chapter VL * 

Philip reached in safety the railway station, to which *we left him 
speeding, and had the satisfaction of finding that a parliamentary train, 
tne only one in which his garb allovt^d him to travel without exciting 
suspicion, was expected in a few minutes. From this fortunate occur¬ 
rence he drew a favourable augury, a feeling however that was quickly 
damped, for on retiring to an unoccupied bench at the extrenuty of the 
platform, where he thought he might best escape observation, he saw the 
fearful handbill announcing the hundred pound reward, with his name, 
and the description of his person, pasted on the back of the seat! In¬ 
stinctively leaning against the perilous placard, so as to screen it from notice, 
he began to consider in great perturbation of spirit, whether it would be 
safer to take the rail, trusting to his disguise, or again to commit himself 
to the fields. At this moment a train, travelling in an opposite direction 
to the one for which he was waiting, arrived at the station, and as several 
passengers alighted, JPhillp turned his back to them, and pretended to be 
gazing at the country. 

Thus had he been occupied for a minute or two, when he heard a loud 
ecstatic bark, accompanied by a icushing of feet af^oss the wooden platform, 
and an animal leaped upon his shoulders, eagerly embracing his neck with 
its forepaws. Too long had he been familiarised with that exuberant 
salutation to doubt its source, and forgetting every thing in the delight 
of thus unexpectedly encountering his favourite, he turned hastily round, 
patting and caressing the poodle with an eager fondness that was fully 
reciprocated by its object. 

‘‘ My darling Unicom,” he murmured, pressing his head to his bosom, 

I knew before thflt you were a wonderful animal, that all England could 
not match you for sagacity, but that you should make your escape from 
London, and* track me through all my wanderings to such a distance, 
beats every thing. Well, old boy, now we have met once more, we 
won’t part company again, if I can help it.” 

So deeply had nis attention been absorbed by this apparition of his 
quadruped mend, that he had not noticed the approach of a short, sturdy, 
muscular man, who stumped up to him, and patted him familiarly on 
the shoulder, as he said, with a knowing nod, 

“ How are you. Muster Philip Pemberton ?’’ 

These ominous words sent a thrill of terror to his heart, and hiding 
his features, in a new embrace of the dog, he pretended not to have heard 
the question. 

“ How are you, Muster Philip Pemberton ?” repeated the man in a 
louder voice, and with a more determined tap of the shoulder. 

“ Is it me, you mane ?” answered Philip, “ then ye just got the 
wrong soW by the ear, for my name’s Paddy Cavan, of Connaught, at 
your service.” 

“ Not a bad fetch/’ resumed the stranger, ** capital brogue, and the 
dress, and the stained face and hands, are as good a dodge as ever 1 see'; 
but you’re Philip Pemberton for all that.” 
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“ Bad luck to you, get out that same, ^nd away wid ye, or ye may 
chance to find Paddy Cavan an ugly customer.” 

“ Why, Lord lovo^you, don’t the dog know you, and don’t you know 
the dog ? That ’ere animal has been only three days in my possession, 
but I’d take his word for a thousand pounds. lie’s more ’cute, fifty 
times, than many and many a Christian. Come, come, Muster Pemberton,” 
he continued^ in a sterner tone, seeing that ho was preparing for resistance, 
showing fight is no go—I’ve got a warrant for your apprehension. I 
don’t stand no nonsense where the stakes is a hundred pounds ; and if 
you don't come along with me quietly, the railway porters will help me 
to bundle you into a carriage neck and crop. The train’s just going to 
start, I see, so you must budge, willy-nilly. You’ll excuse my taking 
bold of your arm. Don’t know as ever I walked arm-in-aim wi' a 
tanner’s man afore—^he! be!” 

Seeing that it was vain to deny any longer his identity, aware that 
escape was impossible, and utterly prostrated in spirits by this sudden 
arrest, the captive suffered himself to be led along the platform in 
silence, a state of affairs with which Unicorn was evidently by no means 
satisfied. Having a strong suspicion, from the looks and tones of the 
parties, that "all was not right, he growled menacingly at the stranger, 
and gazing up at his master, inquired with his eyes whether or not he 
should fly at him ; but a downward move of the handmade him forbear, 
though he still watched the object of his mistrust very closely, and with 
a particularly sullen snari- At a word <of command from his master, he 
submitted to be put into a large wicker basket on the top of the luggage 
van ; the Bow-street officer, for such was the stranger’s vocation, followed 
his prisoner into a second-class carriage—the bell rang, the whistle 
shrieked, and Pemberton was whirled rapidly along the roil, in a state of 
mental distress which few but the guilty can experience. Perhaps the 
faithful poodle, innocent as he was, would have been hardly less miserable, 
could he have known that he had been the sole cause of his master’s 
arrest, and .was thus answerable for all the consequen(ifc3 that might ensue 
from it. 

To the great relief of Philip, who already deeply felt the disgrace of 
his situation, there were no other passengers in the carriage, in a corner 
seat of which he ensconced himself, too much engrossed by his own sad 
thoughts to make any reply to his companion when he rubbed his hands 
with manifest satisfaction, and said in a coarse voice, 

« Well! this won’t be a bad day’s work, I reckon, but I ought to be 
well paid for all my trudgings back’ards and for’ards, and on such a 
briling day as this, too. Why, I calcilate I must have walked a good 
sixteen or eighteen mile, fust and last, and nothing to support me, that’s 
to say nothing to speak on, for bread and,cheese ain't rump steaks, and 
the ale’s uncommon poor in these parts.” 

To repel all such attempts at conversation, Philip shut his eyes, and 
pretended to doze; and his companion, either from sympathy or fatigue, 

the effects of the ale, presently fell into a real, though not very sound 
. sleep, for he quickty started tip whenever the wheels ceased their mono¬ 
tonous and lulling effect, or the driver’s whistle sounded. 

While the follow toaveUers are thus engaged, we may briefly record the 
' curcumstonees which led to Philip’s arrest. Althoum the forgery had 
been discovered when he fled Lojodon, n^Jungnad octmrred to in- 
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culpate him as its perpetrator, until two of the bank notes he had received 
■were traced to him, and a Suspicion of his guilt being once aroused, his 
sudden abscondence materially tended to confirm*it. Quickly now was 
verified his mistrust of Peter Crawley, for that worthy, always on the 
watch to make every occurrence subservient to his own advantage, lost 
no time in turning king’s evidence, on a promise of immunity, and a 
handsome recompense to himself. 

The offender being thus identified, a reward of a hundred pounds was 
oflFered for his apprehension, and the^iand-bills to which we have alluded 
were widely circulated. It will be recollected that he quitted the railway 
carriage sooner than he had at first intended, in consequence of his being 
suspiciously scrutinised by a fellow traveller. Mox’C than once had this 
man, himself a native of the sister isle, seen him perform Irish characters 
at the private theatre, and some peculiarities iu bis appearance, and mis¬ 
takes in his brogue, convinced him, in spite of bis disguise, that he was 
no other than “ the gem’man as belonged to that ’ere clever poodle.” 

This persuasion, however, awakened no further attention until, oh his 
return to London, he saw the hand-bill, when he hurried off to liis 
brother-in-law, a sharp Bow-street officer, communicating what he had 
seen, and stipulating for a portion of the reward, in case his intelligence 
should lead to the apprehension of the felon ; adding, however, that it 
would be difficult to nab him as he had been accustomed to wear various 
disguises on the stage, and had probably already changed the one in which 
liC had decamped. We have stated that the officer was a quick-witted 
man ; he had heard that the poodle was a remarkably sagacious animal, 
and it immediately occurred to him that he might be made instrumental 
in the detection of his master under any disguise, however cunningly 
devised. Betaking himself accordingly to the party in whose charge he 
had been left, lie showed the hand bill as a proof that the real owner was 
little likely to return, and made an offer for the purchase of the dog. 
The good woman, who had not previously heard of her late lodger's 
guilt, and who \\*a^ one of the voluble dames that run on in their talk 
till tlieir breath is exhausted, draw it in audibly and rapidly, and* then 
make a fresl>and more vigorous start, lifted up her hands, eyes, and voice, 
as she ejaculated, 

” Gracious goodness me ! Only to think! Mr. Pemberton a felon, 
and to dare for to come to my lodgings, who am notorious for being the 
rcspectablest house in the whole neighbourhood, and who once had a real 
alderman staying here upwards of two months, without ever stirring out 
because of them beastly bailiffs, and a Pole, who was either a patriarch, 
or a professor, or something of that sort in his country, and paid me all 
ho owed except the last three weeks ; why, I do say for a good-for-nothing 
forgerer to go and come to a house with such a character as mine is really 
quite mons’ous ! As for that spiteful unprincipled dog, who’s not a bit bet¬ 
ter than his master, and qulte^ipable of swindling, shop-lifting, robbing the 
till, and every thing that’s pickpocketish, you shall have him at the price 
you mention, and welcome, though I can’t say 1 believe he*8 a real natural 
creature any more than I am, but rather a four-footed witch of some 
sort, whereby you shall judge for yourself, for only last Wednesday I 
bought two pieces of do^’s meat for his dinner, which might have been 
rather the worse for keeping, for the weather is mugOT, but after all dogs, 
you know, dogs isn’t Christians, and shouldn’t give tneir^elves mrs as slch. 
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Well, sir, same day 1 had bought two beautiful mutton chops for my own 
dinner, and having got my fire in beautiful 6rder for a brile, I goes me 
to the larder, and wliat should I see but my two mutton chops spirited 
clean away, and the two nasty pieces of dog*s meat laid on the same 
plate in as nice apple-pie order as if they was the greatest delicacies in 
the world. 1 never was so took aback in all my me ; you might have 
knocked me down with a feather.” 

“ You don^t mean to say the dog had changed dinners with you ?” 

Yes, but I do though; and me haniraal all as good as toM me so, 
for when I looked round, he gaped open his mouth, and made a noise for 
all the world like a loud imperent bust of laughter ; but 1 wasn't going 
to be trod upon like a worm by a dog that's robbed me of a couple of 
chops, so I fetched him a famous blow with the roller, and, says I, there, 
my fine feller ! there's something you won't soon forget ; and sure enough 
he didn't, for that same afternoon the spiteful creature dragged the mat 
on to the dark kitchen stairs in sich a way, that as I was coming down 
with a dish of hash mutton, from the nmt-fioor lodger's, I fell, and 
aliddered and bumped down to the very bottom of the stairs, filling one 
of my shoes with hot gravy, and breaking the dish all to shivers ; and 
no sooner had the dog heard the clatter, than he set up another agger- 
vating laugh, louderer than the fust. If I could ha’ caught him, I’d ha’ 
cut oflF his t’other ear, that’s what I would, for I know perfectly well it 
was all done on puppus. Howsever, I’ve done with him now, thank the 
fates! and you may thapk you’m too, for you’ve got him a bargain, 
having luckily to deal with an honest woman, that scorns to take any 
advantage of any body.” 

The honesty of selling another person's dog, for the support of which 
money had been entrusted to her, might have been questioned by 
squeamish and over-scrupulous people; but the contract was completed, 
the buyer walked away with his prize, secured by a string ; and the 
successful result of his speculation has already been detailed. 


Chaftbr VII. 

The unhappy prisoner whom we left in the railway carriage, pretend- 
'ing to be asleep, but in reality contrasting the ignominy and certain ruin 
that awaited him, with the respect and prosperity that he might have 
enjoyed had he properly availed himself of the aavantages he had possessed, 
was aroused from his painful reverie by the snoring of his companion, 
whose nodding and dozing had deepened into positive sleep, though he 
still started up on the smallest interruption to the rocking motion of the 
- carriage. A louder snore than usual, implying a more complete uncon¬ 
sciousness, suddenly suggested to Philip the possibility of his jumping 
^ out, for the door on the side where he sat 1^ not been fastened, and thus 
getting a new chance of escape. Well was be aware that the attempt 
might cripple him for ever, or even cost himThis life ; but his situation 
was desperate, and he was ready to incur any risk that offered a chance of 
extrication. Alwi^s impulsive, he had no sooner conceived the thought 
than he determined on its execution. The window being already down, 
he slowly passed out his arm, turned the handle as noiselessly as possible, 
«^pened the door gently, and leaped out in the direction that the train was 
taking. As the carriage was near the end, and the driver chanced to be 
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gazing in an opposite direction, this daring and most perilous exploit 
escaped all notice, except that of the ever watchful Poodle, who barked 
vociferously, and made violent but vain efforts to break from the basket 
and join his master* • 

Fortunately for Philip, whose fearful exploit had occurred on an em¬ 
bankment,'he descended upon some loose earth recently cast up, was thrown 
prostrate by the impetus he had received, and rolling rapidly down the 
opposite slope, was received upon BCsaie turf, whence he arose without 
having received the slightest injury, and ran to a near covert as the most 
immediate place of concealment. Gazing anxiously from this point in the 
direction of the train, he marked with alarm that there was a station at no 
great distance, well knowing that if the carnages stopped the officer would 
instantly awake, and probably effect his recapture. To his indescribable re¬ 
lief the train passed on, disappearing shortly in a cutting, and as he trusted 
that he would now have a respite of some duration, he took a survey of the 
neighbourhood, that he might decide what course to adopt. The country 
around him consisted of open fields, alternating with glades and copses, 
through which ran a winding river, fringed with pollard willows and thick 
bushes. Speeding across the intervening fields, he made for a thicket 
beside the water, for the double purpose of taking breath, and of 
holding a consultation with himself, a process that lasted some little time, 
for it was much easier to discover difficulties than the means of avoiding 
them. 

While thus occupied, he sa^ a man approctehing, whose figure pre¬ 
sented an alarming resemblance to the bearer of the hand-bill by whom 
he had been questioned at the gate of the tannery, and whose movements 
he accordingly watched through the loopholes of the leaves with an Intense 
anxiety. No footpath, no bridge, no discernible object was calculated to 
draw him to that particular spot, yet on he came directly towards it, and 
as Philip’s mistrust gradually increased to the fearful conviction that he 
had been observed^ stnd had been tracked to his lair, he resolved to betake 
hiqjself to a still more effectual place of concealment. Throwing off, ac¬ 
cordingly, hi% shabby clothes, he slipped into the river where an overffang- 
ing clump of alders formed an impervious screen, keeping nothing but his 
head above water, and determining to remain perdu till the coming 
stranger should have quitted the vicinity- He had now lost sight of him, 
but he heard his -approaching footsteps ; they sounded nearer and nearer 
still; they appeared to pass the spot, and presently, before he could have 
reached any distance, they ceased altogether. Tne pursuer, If such he- 
really were, seemed to be at fault, but not to have abandoned the chace, 
and Philip had no alternative but to remain quiet till he could form a 
conjecture as to his further movements. 

Some little time had thus elapsed when his anxiety increased to terror 
as he heard a splash in the water at no great distance, and caught tlie 
sound of a swimmer striking towards his hiding-place, as if for the purpose 
of seizing him, even in the* river. Peering intently through the leaves, 
as he drew nearer he perceived that the object of his scrutiny was not, as 
he had apprehended, the man of the hand-bill, but a total stranger, and 
apparently a gentleman. Great was his delight at this discovery, still 
greater when he swam past him, not in apparent search of any one, but 
manifestly recreating himself by taking a oath, to which the warmth of 
the afternoon had probably tempted him. Philip, however, still kept his. 
eye fixed upon him until an abrupt bend of the river hid him from sights 
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\i^hen he deliberated, as far as the perturbation of his mind would allow, 
as to the best course ofrimmediate action. Having already determined on 
assuming a new disguise as soon as he could, he availed himself of the 
present opportunity for completely washing off the colouring matter with 
which he had tinted his face and hands, so as completely to restore the 
fair and bright complexion he had received from Nature. An important 
question now remained to be decided. Should he steal away instantly, 
or wait till the bather had returned ^nd taken his departure ? 

While revolving this point, Necessity, the mother of invention, or 
Danger, the father of happy expedients, suggested to him a stratagem, 
which bad no sooner flashed across his mind than it was carried into instan¬ 
taneous execution. Drawing himself noiselessly from the river, he ran 
along the bank till he reached the spot where the stranger had deposited 
his clothes, in which he rapidly invested himself, leaving nothing behind, 
but defemng the proper adjustment of his toilet to a less pressing occa¬ 
sion. Thus equipped, he again took to his heels, running away from the 
owner of his handsome suit, and always directing his flight towards the 
enclosed part of the country, until he had gained a start of several miles, 
when he ..thought he might safely rest himself, as the bather could not 
have marked his course, and even if he had, was little li£:ely to pursue 
him in a state of nature. Having recovered his breiith and cooled him¬ 
self, he arranged his new and goodly stflt after tlie most approved fashion, 
made a display of the handsome pin which he had found in the cravat, 
emerged from the covert which had been Lis dressing-room, and bending 
his steps towards a small country town a-liead of him, he marched into it 
with a somewhat magisterial air, twirling by its silken tassel a valuable 
Indian cane with a carved ivory head. Entering the principal inn of the 
place he inquired how far it was to the railway station, and being told it 
was upwards of six miles he peevishly exclaimed,— 

“ Confound it I then I shall miss the train I want, after all. How very 

i >roToking that I should lose my way in cutting aocqss the country. I 
lardly know'^wliat is best to be done, for )*in too tired to return horne^’ 

“ You can have a supper and bed here, sir, and take the, first train in 
the morning,” was the disinterested suggestion of the landlord. 

“ Well, I suppose I must,” was the reply. “See that I have a com¬ 
fortable bed, and let me have a nice dinner and a bottle of your best wine 
as soon as possible, for I feel half-starved.” 

Upon this declaration, the guest was ushered into a small sitting-room 
where, having flrst locked the door and ascertained that none of the win¬ 
dows were overlooked, he proceeded to examine what was contained in 
the pockets of the dress which he had so unceremoniotisly appropriated. 
A silk purse, containing ten sovereigns and some loose silver, a gold 
watch with an additional hand to mark the seconds, a morocco case fur¬ 
nished with a lancet and other surgical instruments, several opened letters 
addressed to Messrs. Davis and Son, and a sealed one directed to Samuel 
Gibbons, Esq., Eocleshall, Staffordshire, were ’successively deposited on 
the table, forming a collection which, however it might have gratified a 
professed rogue, filled the bosom of the party now gazing at it with com¬ 
punction and dismay. Although circumstances and" temptation had 
hurried him into the forgery, it was perpetrated with a full intention of 
repaying the money, and a confident expectation of doing so before the 
fraud was discovei^ ; but the valuables now displayed before him, and 
the manner in which he had obtained them, degraded him to the level of 
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a coiDTtion thief, and lowered him in his own eyes. Aepentance, how** 
ever, came too late, and poor Philip had now to learn that when the first 
step has been taken, it is alw^s diflScult, and sorftetimes impossible, to 
pause in the career of crime. Laying, however, the flattering unction to 
his soul, that as self-preservation is the first Jaw of nature, he was' jus¬ 
tified in violating the laws of property, and that as he knew the name and 
address of the proprietor, he might hereafter restore every farthing and 
every article,—an act of honesty uppn which he was inflexibly resolved, 
although the exact time was rather* indefinite, he quieted these self- 
upbraidings, and finally eflFected a triumph over them by exclaiming— 

After all, every man will admit that necessity has no law.” 

From the open letters, some of which were from patients, others allu¬ 
sive to social and domestic matters, and all dated from London, he 
gathered that Messrs. Davis and Son were surgeons and apothecaries in 
Bloomsbury, but what was the purport of the sealed letter, and why was 
it in the pocket whence it had been taken ? More than mere curiosity 
was concerned in the solution of this question, for its contents might 
materially influence his plan of proceeding, or rather, might suggest a 
plan, for at present he had formed no scheme whatever. Breaking, there¬ 
fore, the wax very carefully, so that it might easily be replaced, he 
unfolded the enclosui;p, and read as follows:— 

“ My Dear old Friend,— 

This letter wdll be handed to you by my son and partner—Augustus, 
who has seen all the letters tbatf have passed beWeen us on the subject of 
his marriage with your daughter, should she take a fancy to him ; in 
which case, as 1 have already told you, he is quitfe ready to settle the 
whole of her fortune upon her. As they were such good friends when they 
played together as children—though I dare say they would hardly know 
one another after so many years’ separation, 1 do hope my dear Susan, of 
whom I used to he so fond when she was a cherry-cheeked little girl, will 
soon become my dii»ghtcr-in-law. 

ugustus’s professional engagements, for I can assure you that he is 
a imnstrous ^vourite with the Bloomsbury ladles, will not allow him to 
be long absent, but as we know all about each other, and understand one 
another perfectly, there can be no use in delay, and no objection to 
hurrying on the marriage, more especially as my declining health makes 
me anxious to see my dear boy settled. I need not repeat that he will have 
the whole business at my death. "With best love to Susan, I am, my 
dear old friend, 

Yours, very truly, 

« Gabriei. Davis.” 

This was destined to be a day of sudden impulses leading to extra¬ 
ordinary results, for no sooner had the reader concluded the letter than 
he throw it down on the table, clapped his hands together, and ejaculated 
in a vehement whisper, Jove! the very thing! Hang me if I don’t 
personate the monstrous .favourite with the Bloomsbuiy ladies, marry 
Susan—I dare say she’s a very pretty girl, apply part of her fortune to 
the payment of the bankers, and the hushing up of that infernal forgery 
affair, and live like an honest man all the rest of my days! Every thing 
combines to ensure success ; the o*ld folks have settled all the prelimina¬ 
ries ; so many years have elapsed since the parties met, that no suspicion 
will bo entertained as to my identity; the father himselt recommends that 
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the marnage should be hurried forward, and if I have any luck I may 
carry off the heiress before the original bridegroom can supplant me* 
Poor devil! I wond^ what he's about at this moment. Running up 
and down the river’s bank, I suppose, in his birthday suit, ha! ha! ha I 
No, no, 1 have it, I have it ;*that will be ten thousand times better. He 
will find my old clothes ; ho will be obliged in self-defence to put them 
on ; he will sneak away to escape observation ; the fellow with the hand¬ 
bill when he got to the Cricketers” will doubtless have raised a general 
hue and cry for my apprehension ;* the wearer of my clothes is pretty 
sure to he encounter^, arrested and committed to prison ; and in the 
meantime the wearer of his clothes will be fixing the day for his mar¬ 
riage with the cherry-cheeked little heiress. Capital! how romantic, 
and how dramatic! In short, this adventure is expressly made for me, 
and I am expressly made for the adventure.” 

His jubilant soliloquy was interrupted by[the appearance of dinner, to 
which he did ample justice ; with the assistance of cigars the bottle wae 
mulually despatched, and feeling thoroughly exhausted, not only from 
Qie bodily fatigues, but from the exciting events which had so rapidly 
succeeded each other he retired to bed at an earl}^ hour and presently 
forgot all his past and future perils in a sound sleep. ' 


A VISIT TO THE J3ATTLE-PIELDS OF CRESSY AND 

AGINCOURT. 

m LETTEHS ADDKESSED TO H. P. SMITH, £Sq. 

By H. L Long, Esq. 

LETTER IL 
c n n s 8 V. 

It was not mere accident or caprice that conducted Edward to the 
fields fit Cressy, as a suitable arena for bringing the quarrel between Hnx 
and his adversary Philip to the arbitration of the sword, Here,” said 
he, “we will fight- I am now upon the lawful possessions of my lady 
mother, given ^ her as her marriage portion.” Edward drew some 
happy augury from the circumstance of his standing, as it were, upon 
bis own territory, and therefore no longer to be regarded in the character 
of an aggressor. He was himself Comte de Pouthieu, and when a boy 
of thirteen, under the title of Earl of Chester, had done homage to 
Charles-le-Bel for the fief, having been invested with it by bis father, in 
order to escape himself from an act of submission which was insufferable 
to him. Again in 1328^ even when King of England, Edward the 
Third had done homage at Amiens on the accession of Philip of Valois, 
as a vassal of the French crown, which at the very time he laid claim ter 
as his own. We may well believe that if these humiliations were dis¬ 
gusting to the English monarch, it was not less offensive to the King of 
France t(> have a rival sovereim in possession of territories situated 
within the precincts of his kingdom, and accordingly we find that while 
one party was perpetually endeavouring; to evade the odious ceremony oF 
doing homage, the other was seeking every opportunity of confiscating 
the tief, and annexing it to the crown of ^^rance. The Comt6 of Pon* 
thieu was the heritage of Eleanqr of Castille, the beloved consort oF 
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the first Edward. It descq^ded to her as the heiress of a long line of 
ancestors of different houses, among whom Robert-le-Diable enjoys an 
unenviable distinction. This comte boasted itseff as the most ancient 
fief of the Frankish monarchy, claiming an existence as early as the 
middle of the seventh century. Various are the derivations assigned to 
the name of ‘‘Pagus Pontinus,*'or “Provincia Pontina/^ some deducing 
it ** ^ multitudine Pentium,'’ and one author, less felicitously, discovers 
it to be a translation of Portus Itius, mot-^-mot Pons Itieu, et pat 
contraction, Ponthieu,” and yet the^arly title of “ Dux Franciae man- 
timse seu Poniie<By' seems to offer no objectionable origin for the name* 
Be that as it may, Eleanor of Castille transmitted the honours and em¬ 
barrassments of Ponthieu to her son Edward the Second, who settled its 
revenues as pin-money upon his wife, Isabella of France, and she, who 
survived until the year 1367, was the undoubted possessor of Ponthieu 
at the time when her chivalrous son and more chivalrous grandson mar¬ 
shalled an army at Cressy to defend her rights. 

Cressy itself was in those days a place of far |^ater consideration 
than the mere ** chef lieu de Canton” into which it is now dwindled, and 
in still earlier times is ascertained to have possessed one of ces im- 
menses ferme*s,” described by Thierry, oh les rois francs tenmt leur 
cour et qu’ils preferaient aux plus belles villes de la Gaule.'’ Here, too, 
they had one of their strongholds. II existe encore k Cressy des restes, 
des fondations de cette maison royale.” Subsequently the Comtes de Pon¬ 
thieu occasionally resided at Cressy. (See also “ Account for repairs at 
Cressy,” Chapter-house Library at Westminster, 1. i. 4.) 

Etymology, even in our native tongue, is somewhat of a service of 
danger, but to attempt it in a foreign language is like playing with 
edged tools. I shall venture, however, to hazard a conjecture that 
Estr^es-les-Cressy derives its name from the same source as the strats” 
and “ streets” embodied in the names of places in our own country, and 
that les-Cressy may be a corruption of les-croissees, indicating a situation 
where two roaas cross, where the streets—or vise stratse—se crolssont—the 
gi^at Roman militaiy highway from Lyons to Boulogne, laid demm by 
Marcus Agrippa during his command in Gaul in the year after the 
battle of Actium, crossed the Somme at Amiens, and the Anthle at 
Pouches (Pontes), and in its passage straight across the intermediate 
country, runs close to Estrees-lcs-Cressy, bearing in many places the not 
unusuu appellation for such works, that of Chaussee Drunhault. The 
other intersecting road, one, perhaps, of Gaulish origin, and anterior to 
that of the Romans, pointed, and still points away from the ford at 
Blanquetaque, traversing the forest as the “Chemin Vert,” from Noyelle 
to Cressy, which it approaches near an ancient farm called “ le Donjon,” 
and leads to Therouenne, the ancient capital of the Morini, having crossed 
the Anthie at La Broye. These roads have now yielded in importance to 
the various routes royales which concentre themselves at Abbeville ; but 
Abbeville sprang into existence, or at least is noticed in history, not earlier 
than the year 861, whereas Amiens was found by Julius Caesar a town 
of importance sufficient to induce him to select it, on his return from 
Britain, as the rendezvous for the general council of the Gauls. While 
therefore Amiens existed uneclipsed by Abbeville, its road to Boulogne 
would have been one oi the most important in Gaul, and Estrees-les- 
Cressy, placed at a point of union with another considerable highway, 
would have been conveniently situateda in those timqs of deficient com- 
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nvunication; moreover, Cressy enjoys some pef^uliar natural advantages, 
enough to allure morefastidious tastes than thoseof the barbarous Frankish 
sovereigns. The bouig is enjoyably seated on the south slope of its 
hill, on a good dry soii^ overlying chalk ; the air is said to be particularly 
pure and salubrious ; the clear little stream of the Maye flows through 
the meadows before it; on the north, behind it, expands a high undu* 
lating, agreeable extent of open country, while to the south the grand 
forest of Cressy held out irresistible attractions to the mighty hunter, 
whether Merovingian, Garloving^an,*' Korman, or Bourbon, all enthu¬ 
siastic devotees of the chase. This royal forest still abounds with roe¬ 
deer; the wolf, the hoar, and the red-deer are become extinct, hut 
wolves during the middle ages existed in such formidable numbers that 
the municipal authorities at Abbeville offered rewards ** aux veneurs et 
sergents de la f6iet de Cr^cy et aux veneurs de plusieurs nobles pour les 
engager a redoublcr de vigilance centre les loups, afin que icetix teux 
ne foment doramages aux honne$ gens du pays et aux bourgeois qui 
avolent bestes a laines.^' These animals, assembling in troops, penetrated 
into villages, and sometimes even into towns, 11s iufestaient tellement les 
routes que le chapelain de I’Hotel Dieu, qui allait dire la messe k Saint 
Nicholas-des-essarts, 6tait oblige cle se faire accompagn6 par un dogue 
pour se defendre centre leurs attaques ou contra les volours.’’ M. Louan- 
dre records the chase of a stag, extracted from ‘‘ Le Parfait Chasseur” 
(Paris, 1683) which \vould have excited the envy of our Plantagenet 
Kimrods. Au XVII si^tfle il y avait excore dans la foret de Crecy 
des cerfs d’une force vrairaent extraordinaire. L^un de ces animaux 


ayant et6 attaqu6, dans cette for^t, par le Due D’Angouleme, Comte de 
Ponthieu, en fit deux fois le tour, passa TAnthie et ne put ^tre atteiut 
que dans le Boulonnais. II s’y defendit encore de telle sorte qu*il blessa 
un des piqueurs, en ahattit un autre, et que tous les chasseurs furent obliges 
de I’attaquer avec precaution, et k la faveur des arhres. II avait le plus 
beau corsage et la plus belle t4te qu’on pflt voir, Le.Duc d^Angoul^me 
ditiqu^on n ep avait jamais rencontre qui eussent fait une plus belle course 
que celled^, car elle dura plus de septheures. H y a peu de forets, dit 
Lelineourt, ou les cerfs aient do semblables* forces.” It is not likely that 
these attractive sports would have been overlooked by the English Comtes 
de Ponthieu, or that Edward while he resided during his youth in the 
comt4 would have failed to visit Cressy and enjoy the sports of the field 
over the very ground where in his manhood he afterwards engaged in the 
more desperate game of war, I observed several partridges in walking 
over the fields of Cressy, as w'ell as among the low coppice wood of the 
Grange, and the quail, just arrived from Africa, was beginning to make 
itself audible among the young green corn. So this description of game 
has re-established itself,, although our countrymen are accused of having 
exterminated it during their occupation of Picardy in the days of Henry 
VI. There is rather an amusing account of their proceedings in this 
respect extracted by M* Louandre from a mamiscript of the fifteenth 
cemtnry, by Pierre C. Pietre, Abbot of St. Ricquicr, which is preserved in 
a private library at Abbeville* From this ancient “ Cronique” it appears 
tw the English, holding possession of St. Ricquier, committed great 
dcfvastation in the vicinity. En abattont arbres en gardins, et alleea— 
et tout le bas k carpenter et plusieurs m^chants maisons de ladite ville.. • 
£t faisant merveilleux dommage, au bas de Tabbaye « . . copant et abat- 
tant tous les plus beaux arbres sansipifie « . • les ditsAngloisdurant Fiver 
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mang^rent mdtne tous le c^ts dc ladite viJle et disoieat en leur langage 
qu’il les aimoient niieux queconins (lapins) et si prindront par engins tous 
lesl^vres, conins, etpertrisdupaysenvirons,car ils'avoientgens lice pro¬ 
pices et savoient la mani^re do les pre^re.” 

We may gather from this oldChronwler’s story, if it can he relied upon, 
that the practice of eating cats, Avith which we rally our continental neigh¬ 
bours, is, after all, the result of alesson taught by the English, who if they 
have now abandoned this taste, have kept up the art of trapping hares, 
rabbits, and partridges in undiininishd& perfection. 

The town of Cressy, as we drove along its broad street, rather reminded 
me of Alton, although I fear our Hampshire town would not be much 
flattered by the discovery of any resemblance. There are the substruc¬ 
tures of the fortress of tlie Frankish feudatories said to exist still, and the 
church, composed principally of chalk, and exhibiting the various archi¬ 
tecture of all ages since the twelfth century, may possess the lower 
portion of its tower, its doorway, and the columns of its nave, co-eval with 
the time of Edward, but not a vestige of a monument of any victim of 
the great battle remains, and the good-humoured old cure and his assist¬ 
ant assured me tliat no memorial Avhatever of that great event could be 
discovered, l?ut on the hill above the town stands the tower, now a 
windmill,* but oncedntended for other purposes, which, Avith its walls of 
solid masonry, seven feet thick, coated externally with chalk, is in all pro¬ 
bability the identical building that formed the key of Edward’s right flanks 
and from the summit of whichJie surveyed th<?,field of battle. 

The original purport of this tOAver may be questionable, but it appeared 
to me not unlikely to have been erected as a sort of look out in those days 
of constant alarm, to give notice to the palace below of any hostile 
approach ; perhaps too as a kind of Pharos, like that described by Mr. 
Pusey, in his account of Lincoln-heath, or what we still see at Woking, 
amid the Avide Avastes of Surrey, to guide the night-wandering traveller 
along the ‘‘ Chemia vert,” or the belated hunters, whoso pursuit of some 
one of tlic great stags of Cressy had led them far aAvay into the Boulon- 
nais or Artois. ^ • 

The brilliant sunshine and bracing air, which attended our visit to 
Cressy, together with the exhilarating influence of a springy April day, 
may have assisted iu producing the favourable impression, but Cressy 
struck us as being most happily situated, combining all the enjoyments 
usually sought for iu this country, and amply justifying the preference 
shown it by the Merovingian monarchs over ^'les plus belles villes de la 
Gaule.’' What the then ‘‘ belles villes de la Gaule” may have been, we may 
conjecture by the circumstance of the odoriferous mud of Paris having 
been perceptible at some leagues’ distance, while Cressy cannot have been 
loss agreeable then than it is noAv, and one great satisfaction in imagining 
it consists in the security we feel that the aspect of the country has 
undergone no change. The town of course has suffered various trans¬ 
formations, but we may confidently assume that the Grange, and 
the wood of Estr4ea on one side, as well as the meadows of the Maye, 
on the other, remain unaltered in appearance, and that the interjacent 

* There are three or four Avindmills on the hill of Cressy, but they are of woodr 
and totally dissimilar to the massive masonry of the old tower. Nevertheless* 
some such mill existed at the time of the battle. In a MS. (No. 7136) in the “ Bi- 
blioth^quc du Roi,” the Prince of Wales is described as placed “amont les champs 
priH d*un moulin et par derridre un bois.” • 
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open space where the battle was fought is precisely in the state in which it 
existed when Edward took up a position on the hill above the town, and 
prepared his forces for Ihe reception of the enemy. The selection of this 
admirable military position is umversally considered to have displayed 
great judgment on the part*of Eaward and his marshals, and the vast 
numerical inferiority ofnis army was in some degree compensated by their 
judicious arrangements, and by tlie interval of repose obtained by the 
troops previous to the approach of the enemy. 

The hill of Cressy, thus occupied by the English army, is a broad 
shoulder of land, proceeding from the nigh open country on the north. 
It presents a considerable escarpment at Its southern extremity, over¬ 
looking the town of Cressy, as well as on its west side, the rear of 
Edward’s position. On the eastern side the escarpment is less marked, 
and gradually diminishes until united with the level of the plateau on 
the north. The valley in front of this side, bearing the name of the 
ValUe des Clercs, much resembles that well-known hollow between the 
English and French positions at Waterloo, except that, instead of being 
aumform depression, as at Waterloo, one end of the Yallee des Clercs 
slopes to the Maye, and the other rises gradually up to the plateau 
above. Edward’s army occupied the brow overlooking tHis valley ; his 
right wing rested on the town of Cressy, in which 9 strong detachment 
was placed, with the intention apparently of defending the passage of 
the Maye, a very insignificant stream, not more than seven or eight feet 
broad, but still, m conneximi with its marshy meadow, capable of adding 
considerably to the security of Edward's situation. The King of Eng¬ 
land in person commanded the right wing, where the tower acted as an 
excellent observatory for the whole country. The youthful Prince of 
Wales, then in his sixteenth year, was nominally entrusted with the com¬ 
mand of the left wing, but the Marshals Warwick and Harcourt, as well 
as the Lords Chandos and Holland, were with him, to protect the person 
and guide the actions, without diminishing the glory of* the heir-apparent 
of the crown.^ The left wing of the army was on this'occarion the post 
of honour and danger, for it possessed none of the advantages of ground 
which characterised the rest of the position. There was no natural 
escarpment on this side, where the plateau'of the hill of Cressy uniting 
on a level with the high ground on the north, offers, of course, the easiest 
access to an attacking enemy. The insecurity of this extremity of his 
position was not disregarded by Edward: he accordingly provided 
against it by a fortification constructed after the fashion of Attila and his 
Huns upon the plains of Chalons. He collected all his own bagga^e- 
waggons, as well as all the carts and carriages of the country upon which 
he could lay his hands, and formed with them a barricade of considerable 
strength, which actually proved of most essential service in the very 
crisis of the battle. In mnt of the men-at-arms of the Prince’s line,^ 
stood those formidable archers whose cloth-yard shafts became for many 
years such terrible instruments of destruction wherever they flew. Thia 
redoubtable phalanx, forming nearly half the army, was drawn up in the 
figure of a triangle, which Froissart compares to the “ herse,” tne com¬ 
mon .French wooden harrow, an implement we see lying about in all 
directfons in France, by the sides of the fields and roads, or suspended 
by its pointed end under the eaves of the farm-buildings, of so very 
priimtive and simple a nature, that no agricultural associations can by 
any possibility have improved upon the pristine model, which probably 
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dates from the days of Triptolemus. Thus was formed the line of 
battle, extending all along the crest of the ridge which faces towards the 
gentle declivity of the Valine des Clercs. Behind'the line was Edward’s 
reserve, under the command of the Earl of Arundel, and still further in 
the rear, all his baggage, parked, and backed by the wood of Cressy 
Grange. Among the various discordant enumerations of the English 
forces, the exact truth, if it was ever known, has been lost irrecoverably; 
but as Edward's army, on his first arrival in Normandy, did not exceed 
40,000 men, it is not likely that moae than from 25,000 to 30,000 were 
brought into the field at Cressy, 

The Prince of Wales, by Edward’s order, was armed with a black cuirass 
of richly wrought steel, fipom which circumstance he was ever after¬ 
wards sumamcd the Black Prince ; the king himself does not appear to 
have armed immediately for battle, but at an early hour in the morning 
of the ever-memorable day, the 26th of August, 1346, he rode along the 
line, dressed in a cap and mantle of green velvet, ornamented with gold, 
and holding a white staff in his hand, to inspect and animate his soldiers; 
after exhorting them to conduct themselves with honour, ho forbade on 
pain of death that any man for the sake of pillage should dare to quit 
the ranks, for if the fortune of the day should declare against them, all 
booty would be useless; he caused them to receive the sacrament, to 
rest, seated on the ground, with their helmets and bows before them, and 
above all, “ boire et mengier un morsiel et rafraichir^^ so that they 
might be vigorous and ready for action on .the arrival of the enemy. 

When every man,” says Holfingshed, “ was gotten into order of battle, 
the king leapt upon a white hobby, and rode from rank to rank to view 
them, the one marshall on his right hand, and the other on his left, 
desiring every man that day to have regard to his right and honour; he 
spoke it so courteously and with so good a countenance, that even they 
which before were discomforted, took courage on hearing him speak such 
sweet and loving words amongst them. It was nine of the clock yer 
ever he had thu^^dsited all his ‘ vassals* (divisions), and thereupon he 
caused every man to eat and drink a little, which they did at their Insure.” 
The appearfMice of cannon at Ci*essy is more remarkable, from the cir¬ 
cumstance of that being the first battle in which they were ever employed, 
than from their having performed any real service during the engage¬ 
ment. The fact of their being there at all has even been doubted, from 
the silence of Froissart, who has been charged also with a wilful sup¬ 
pression of all mention of them, in order to elevate the glory of the 
English arms. But Villani, who died within two years of the battle, 
expressly describes their dreadful noise, and their effect upon men and 
horses. Moreover, the MS. preserved at Amiens aflBrms that, ‘‘ li 
Angles descliquierent aucuns kanons qu’il avoient en la battaille.” One 
of uiese antique guns is still in the Tower of London, having escapedi 
tlie conflagration of 1841. Whatever they were, and in whatever 
numbers, we can hardly suppose that they tola with any degree of effect 
upon the events of the day, so as to tend in the least to the final issue of 
the conflict. 

Firmly planted on the Hill of Cressy, with a marvellous hardihood, 
undaunted by disparity of numbers, and undisturbed by the presence of 
his boy son In the face of imminent danger, the English monarch, with 
his five-and-twenty thousand men, quietly* awaited the approach of his 
hundred thousand enemies. 
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Chapter XXVL 

People may talk as they please of the advantages of civilisation ; but 
there is one characteristic of the present social system which may suggest 
a doubt, whether after all, the balance is all on one side; and that is the 
modern system of all the world being in debt, if those respectable sa* 
vages, our forefathers—and respectable they must be presumed to have 
been seeing how very Tond most persons are of referring to their “ an¬ 
cestors*'—and it being indisputable that the fui’thcr thpy go back the 
less clothed and the more savage their ancestors must have been ;—I say, 
if those respectable savages, our forefathers, had ‘to bear the inconve¬ 
niences of mud huts without chimneys, and villages without drainage, 
and were obliged to live in a little dirt; on the other hand, they enjoyed 
the inestitnable advantage of not beln^ in debt! The furniture and 
conveniences of their dwellings were, doubtless, of the simplest kind, 
and when they went abroad to take the air, they were content to array 
themselves in unsophisticated sheepskins; it is true also, that having a 
naturally-philosophical contempt for death with a concomitant disregard 
for the lives of other people, they were in the habit, too unceremoniously, 
of killing their friends and relations, and occasionally of eating them—a 
state of things repugnant to our notions of polite^ behaviour and to 
modern co^ery, and calculated to engender family animosities; but, 
then,**to counterbalance those disagreeables, it must be remembered, that 
they had no acceptances to pay ! They lived in that blessed time before 
the invention of bills of exchange ! and savages as they were, they were 
not so savage as to have devised the modem laws of debtor and creditor ; 
laws, which, although still suffered to exist in this civilised and professing- 
Christian state, arc, by the declaration of four living lord-chancellors 
and of one some time since d^eased (Lord Eldon) and by the unani¬ 
mous opinion of all tliinkers and writers, justly reprobated as vicious and 
demoralising, and most disgraceful to the legislature ; and which seem to 
have been devised rather by a conclave of demons in hell with the desire 
of spreading mischief, and hatred, and misery among mankind, than by a 
Christian people professing to deal with one another according to the 
precepts of Christian charity ; but to dwell further on this point, at this 
time, would be too digressive; 1 return, therefore, to my story. 

Tormented with the thoughts of m^ own experience of one of the 
miseries of civilisation, and perplexed with the difficulty of breaking the 
matter to my father, I meohanically followed my horse into the stable 
and sat down upon the com-bin. There I remained for a considerable 
time in a melancholy reverie. Our anrient coadimani who was ntw 
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grown full of years (and beer), but who still retained for me that afFec- 
tion which he had originally conceived for me as his quasi-foster-son, 
from the memorablo circumstance of ray nurse having borrowed for my 
use the baby-clothes of his own forthcoming heir-apparent, observed my 
depression; and seeing from the forlorn e«pression of my countenance 
that something lay heavy, like a truss of hay, upon my heart, he leaned 
benevolently on his pitchfork with which ho was dressing up my horse’s 
bed, and attempted words of comfort. 

** §orry to see you out of sorts, ^pster Leander.” 

Sometimes he called me master and sometimes mister ; on occasions 
of ceremony making use of the latter distinction, and falling into the 
more familiar ‘^master” at times when his sympathy Avas call^ into ex¬ 
ercise hy the show of any grief or disturbance on my part. 

“ Sor^ to see you out of sorts; nothing gone wrong noways with 
Sultan, I hope 

** Nothing,” said I. 

** Hasn’t been down ?” (here he smoothed down my horse’s knees with 
his hand); “ all right there?” • 

“ Nosaid I 

“ Been shy; at his leaps, p’rhaps; you do put him to it sometimes, I 
must say, Master Leander; a horse is only a horse after all.” 

‘‘ It’s not that,” ^aid I. • 

The old coachman took a deliberate and scientific survey of my favourite 
horse, including his fetlocks, shoes, and frogs, and ending with his tail, 
which he combed out aflfection'ately with a coihb which he took from his 
waistcoat-pocket. 

You see, Master Leander,” said ho, that a horse is only a horse, 
and hasn’t the sense of a Christian, although for that matter IVe seen 
one of ’em do for an old horse that had lost lus teeth what Christians 
wouldn’t do for one another, and that is, chew his victuals for him, but 
still you see, they haven’t got quite the sense of Christians; and if you’ve 
been a-putting him at that piece of >vater that you turned him over in 
t’other day, why you mustn’t be surprised if he gibb'd a bit; a burnt 
child dreads; tlie fire, you know, Master Leander, and so may a drowned 
horse shy the water.” 

Having delivei'od himself of this plillosoplilcal apophthegm, which he 
evidently regarded as a rhetorical hit, he applied himself again to the 
horse s tail to which he gave au additional finish with his iron comb, and 
then leaning complacently on his pitchfork, he awaited my reply. 

“ I never went near the water,” I replied—still musing. 

My old friend mused upon this, also; it was plain that there was some¬ 
thing wrong with liis young master, but what it was, since the horse was all 
right, it was out of his pow'er to divine. But as a natural association of 
ideas suggested to him that my melancholy had something to do with the 
house which I had left; and as certain remarks had already been begun 
to be spread abroad about my adventures ghostly and otherwise, the 
affectionate instinct of tdy quasi-foster-father led him to surmise that the 
hitch lay in that quarter, and that my pretensions in respect to the young 
lady had not met with a satisfactory reception. This was a delicate point 
to touch on; but as he had my interest too much at heart not to enter 
into all my likes and dUUkes as if they were his own, he contrived to 
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convey his inquiries and consolations, like the Eastern patriarchs of old, in 
the shape of parables :— ^ 

“ Fve sometimes thought, Master Leander,” said he, “ that if we 
could sift away our troubles as 1 am sifting these oats, it would be a good 
thing for all of us. You seo the same saddle won't fit every horse, and 
you can’t have any thing quite the real thing in this world, Master Lean- 
der, not even oats, although master does give the best price for ’em as a 
gentleman should do, and they cost him almost as much as if he grew ’em 
himself! But, you see, there’s chaff and husks in all our pleasures,,^ Mas¬ 
ter Leander; now, to my mind it’s the wisest thing to blow the chaff 
away and to riddle the husks through the sieve and enjoy the com that's 
left hehind without fretting about the rubbish.” 

** You are quite a philosopher,” said I, with a melancholy smile. 

Well—I’ve heard that word before, tho’ 1 can’t say I understand 
exactly the meaning of it; but it’s something complimental, no doubt. 
Master Leander, or you wouldn't make use of it to an old friend 
like me.” 

It means that to drive through the world so as to be disturbed with 
the jolts as little as possible, one must be a philosopher.” 

Well—Master Leander, I dare say what you say is very right, but to 
my mind now, it's best to drive so as not to make any jolts, and then, you 
see, you needn’t trouble yourself about the bearing of them as you woiildu't 
have any to bear.” 

** You speak,” said I, “ jike a second Socrates!” 

** And whose coachman was he? Well—that’s no odds; but you see 
the hay that the old coach-horse is straining after in the rack yonder; 
that bit that’s fallen across the hoop. Now, you see, he can’t get it strain 
as he may, for he can’t make his neck longer than it is, let him strain 
never so much; but if you’ll give it a shove down for him, then you see 
he can make a mouthful of it; and that’s what I call one friend helping 
another, Master Leander.” 

** What I want is beyond your help!” said I, with'a*sigh. 

Sony for it, Master Leander; I wish the wheel went round the other 
way:—^but some troubles for certain are worse than others, as some horses 
have splints and sand-cracks more than others, and the best jockey that 
ever dealt in horseflesh can’t tell the reason of it. I remember one day 
when I was waiting at table, I beard an army officer say, that the very 
worst troubles come from money and women, and that it is sometimes 
from having too little and sometimes too much of the one, and always 
from having too little of t’other; and I think what the gentleman said was 
right for I've observed with horses. •. 

What was the point of philosophy which the worthy coachman intended 
to illustrate, and what were the points of similarity between women and 
horses which he was about to adduce, must be for ever lost to posterity, 
for at the words money and women” unintentional and unpremeditatra 
as was the hit, it came upon roe suddenly, as a hit upon the raw” to 
avail myself of stable phraseology, and I started up and paced up and 
down fhd^ stable for a brief space with evident signs of perturbation in my 
countenance. 

The old man evinced his sympathy with my trouble by a look of ex¬ 
treme anxiety and by a prolonged and memtative scratch of his head 
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which, with him, as with many, was the outward and visible sign of the 
trouble and embarrassment within. ^ 

Now, the long service of the ancient coachman in the family, added to 
the peculiar relations which existed between himself and me for the 
reason which 1 have already mentioned, had established much familiarity 
between us ; besides, he had been my friend and counsellor from my boy¬ 
hood upwards ; it was he who held me on my first pony; who had taugnt 
me how to ride ; and who had instructed me in the craft and mysteries of 
driving, and of horseflesh. All this established a claim to my confidence 
which had been freely given to him in various of my youthful frolicks ; 
and although I had anived at an age when the former familiarity between 
us had necessarily become changed into the growing respect due to my 
beard and whiskers, I thought, as this was a matter relating to horses and 
therefore properly in his line, that I might with propriety avail myself 
of his assistance to get me'out of my diflSculty. 

“ That,” said I, pointing to my horse; “ that is the cause of my present 
trouble,” 

“ What! Sultan the cause of your trouble!” said the coachman slap¬ 
ping him affectionately on the thigh ; “ Sultan! what way can that be !” 

“ It’s just this way,” said I; “ when I bought him I gave a bill for 
him at six months, and^ that confounded bill is due ; and, by George, 
I can’t take it up. . . 

“ But surely,” said ray stable friend, interrupting me, “ no one would 
think of troubling a gentleman 4;o pay his bill T* Of course a gentleman 
pays his bills when it's convenient to him j although to be sure in buying 
a horse it’s always considered a ready-money affair ; It’s not like buying 
soap and candles; buying a horse is like a bet—a sort of debt of honour.” 

The plain fact is,” said I, “ that I gave my acceptance for Sultan 
there—eighty pounds was the price—and I must pay it to-day. Now do 
you think, coachman, that you can sell him for me instantly so that I 
miglit have the mon^ ?” 

“ But what woulfl master say to it?” 

Oh! as to my father, leave me to explain it to him. It's myliorse 
and 1 may kebp nim or sell him as please ; what I want is the money.” 

But it was in vain that we put our heads together to “ raise the need¬ 
ful” as the coachman expressed it, on the sudden; in a few days, he had no 
doubt he said, that he could sell the horse (“ not for the price which I 
gave for him of course”); but to do it on the instant was, as he emphati¬ 
cally pronounced it, unpossible.” In the meantime, the minutes were run¬ 
ning away, and the hour was approaching when I should have to meet the 
abominable Peter ; and either to endure the humiliatiop of breaking my 
promise to him and to the'father of Lavinia, or to leave him master of the 
field with the opportunity of carrying on his operations with all the advan¬ 
tage of my absence. Thus perplexed, I soliloquised aloud as to the best way of 
confessing the matter to my father, assisted occasionally by sympathising 
hints from my friend the coachman j but plan and contrive as I could, I 
could not contrive any plan which was not open to some objection. At 
last, wearied with my nnutless endeavours, I exclaimed in despair, ‘‘ By 
George 1 am regularly floored, and what to do I know no more than that 
old coach-horse!” 

^‘If I might be so bold as to point out the road,” said the coachman, 
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think I know how I would drive, Master Leandcr, if I was holding 
the reins ?’' * 

And how is that?” 

“ Why I hope you won’t turn restive; but instead of planning how to 
draw oiF this way and how {o draw on that, and how to shave on this side 
and how to cut m on that, I would just keep on my own side of the road 
and drive straight on and tell the governor at once that there's a spoke 
out of one of your wheels, and that if he don’t lend you a lift, there must 
be a breakdown ; I’m sure that's Always the best way—specially between 
father and son—to save a deaddock. And t)ie sooner you do what must 
be done, the better; for you see. Master Leander, it's like putting a 
jibbing horse to a stone wall; he may shy and twist, and turn and start 
as he may, but when he finds the spurs rammed into him and that take 
the leap he must, why then, you see, he does it at last and no thanks to 
him, when he might have done it with a good grace at first and saved 
himself from the pain of the rowels.” 

“ By George/’ said I, “ coachman, you are right! you counsel like 
Plato himself,” and without stopping to reply to his interrogatories as to 
whether Plato, like Socrates, was also a coachman, or to his expressions 
of surprise, that, if the two were such whips” as I seemed to represent 
them, he had never heard tell of them in any yard that ever he’d 
been in,” I determined to act on his honest and straightforward advice 
without delay ; and with that intent 1 forthwith repaired to my father’s 
presence. / 

Chapteb XXVII. 

Now, although I made my way straight to my father’s study door ; 
opened it; went in ; and sat down with a sort of determination to make 
a straightforward confession of my embarrassment ; when 1 had got so 
far I found a difficulty in beginning which for some time I could not get 
over. It Was not that my father was austere or nig^rdly towards me in 
regA'd to my expenses ; but there is an awkwardness in asking for money 
even from one’s own father—albeit that that convenieift personage is 
generally considered as a legitimate object for plunder—that convinces 
me that man has become possessed, by civilisation, with a sort of addi¬ 
tional instinct in regard to money matters ; and that the disinclination 
to try the experiment of getting it out of others arises from the conscious¬ 
ness of our own extreme disinclination to part with it when we have got 
it ourselves. 

There is a wide field for philosophising on this subject; but I will say 
only this; that I think those who aver that wherever there is a mischief 
or an embarrassment there is always a woman at the bottom of ifc, are 
under a mistake; and that the real tru^ is, that, wherever there is a 
mischief or an embarrassment, Money is at the bottom of it. It is the 
lending, and the borrowing, and the losing- and the want of it, which 
separatea parent from child, friend from friend, family from family, and 
nation from nation ; and far from agreeing with the Latin poet in his 
ojf^tnion of ^‘opes irritamenta malorum,” to my mind it is not the posses¬ 
sion but the want of them that causes most of the mischief ; with money 
one .can do a vast variety of agreeable and .comfortable thingS) mid the 
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consciousness of its possession makes us not only of a smiling humour 
inside, but all the world oufside is invested with a smiling appearance 
also ; but without it the darkness of the soul^withm is but a counterpart 
of the blackness of the world’s looks without. Money, in short, in our 
present state of civilisation is every thing; all else, nothing. You may 
get on in the world very well without merit, without beauty, without 
worth, without honesty ; but you can’t get on without money. It is the 
Alpha and Omega of all qualifications. Get money—never mind how— 
but get money, and “ all other thing-9,” according to the new apostolic 
faith, will be given unto thee ! ” 

Only get money, andmore money will be heaped on you ; with pieces of 
plate as a testimonial of your merit in having got money, and a seat in 
parliament which you may buy with your money; and a peerage if you 
have a mind for it as a reward for your having money. Therefore, I 
say, tear up your children’s copybooks which abound in the fallacious 
texts of “ Despise riches*'and “Try to be good rather than wealthy,” 
and such-like obsolete phrases, and change them for more useful, and 
practised and really golden rules of life; let your copies be Remember 
tliat a man is nothing without money “ Get money my son—honestly 
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Some such thoughts as these, forming the germs of futui*e ideas, passed 
through my mind as I sat in, my father’s slw^dy contemplating how I 
should, in the most straightforward manner, confess to him the mess I 
was in, and ask for his help to get out of it; but the difficulty was how 
to begin. Fortunately for me, as soon as he had finished a letter that he 
was writing, he relieved mo from my embarrassment by furnishing the 
opening from himself:— 

“ I have been writing a letter to—(it’s very odd that none of us know 
his name !)—I mean to the proprietor of Willow Lodge, to thank him 
and the family for^ the care they took of you yesterday ; not that I am 
fond of writing letters, but your mother particularly wished me to write 
it; and it is al^^ays right to be civil, although there was something about 
the people there, I thought, that smacked of the shop. I wonder what 
he. has been ? And that Miss McDragon was rather a frigid personage ; 
—but the girl was well enough—modest and well-behaved and rather 
pretty your mother thinks ; besides she is an heiress ; not that I think 
an heiress is always a prize, for they generally consider that by virtue 
of bringing you a fortune they have a right to spend all that they bring 
themselves and yours besides. But I was not thinking of that. What 
1 want to do is to thank them in suitable terms for the service they 
have rendered to us—and we are au old family—through you; as your 
mother says, we owe them adefit of gratitude.” 

“ I wish it was the only debt that we owed them,” said I, taking ad¬ 
vantage of the opening, apd “cutting in,” as my friend the coachman 
would have said, resolutely. 

“ Eh ?” 

“ I wish,” I repeated, “it was the only debt that we owed them.” 

“ What do you mean,” said my father, turning round in his chair, and 
gazing at me with a dubious look ; “ why what have you been doing ?” 

“ The plain fact is, my dear father, that 1 have been Tory indiscreet’’ 
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“ Indiscreet ? How ? Has it any thin^ to do with the young lady ?” 

“ Nothing directly ; but the truth is that I have been so foolish as to 
put my name to a biH.^^ 

“ And what have they to do with that ?” 

“Just this ; there is a cMain Mr. Peter McDragon . . . 

“ And who the devil is he ?” 

The deuce of it is that he holds my bill; and he is a nephew of tlie 
Miss McDragon.” 

“ Of the she-Dragon ?” 

“ Exactly ; somehow or other he has got hold of my acceptance—it la 
for eighty pounds—which I know it was exceedingly foolish and wrong 
for me to give. ...” 

At this point my mother entered the room, and I felt considerably re¬ 
lieved, for, from my father’s brow I observed that he was getting serious, 
and 1 felt instinctively that in my mother I should have an ally. 

“ What is the matter ?” she began, when she observed my father’s look 
which, from long experience, she knew portended a storm, and saw also 
that I sat very ill at ease ; “ what is the matter with Leauder, my dear, 
that you look at him so seriously ?” 

It s a serious matter,” said my father; “ Leander has been signing 
his name to bills. ” . 

“ Only one bill,” I ventured to observe. 

“ One bill, sir, is too much hastily rejoined my father. 

My mother saw that, mischief was bowing ; she endeavoured to turn 
the subject. 

“ Leander, have you found out the name of our new friends at Willow 
Lodge ? it*8 very odd that none of us know the owner’s name!” 

“ Upon my word,” said I, “ I was so vexed with what occurred there 
to-day, that I quite forgot to ask about the name; but there’s a new 
personage who has made his appearance.” 

“ And who is that ?” asked my mother. 

A nephew of Miss Me Dragon’s.” * 

nephew"! Is he good-looking ? What sort of a person is he ? 
What’s his age ?’* “ 

“ Neither good-looking nor bad-Iooklng so far as that goes,” said I; 
** some years older than I am. He seem to be a great favourite with the 
uncle and aunt.” 

“ Then he is cousin to the young lady,” said my mother, musing, 

** Just so,” said I; “and it is this fellow, confound him, who holds 
my bill; that’s the worst of it.” 

Whether it was that my kind mother’s thoughts ran the same way as 
mine in respect to the he-McDragon, I do not know; buf after a few 
moments* silence she began to urge my father vehemently to get the bill 
out of “ such a person’s” hands ; expressing her wonder and indignation 
at the same time, that any one pretending to be a gentleman, which she 
was quite sure he was not, could do such ao indelicate thing as to ask 
to have a bill paid—and in his own house too I 

“ You have not told me what you have given it for ?” said my father, 
slowly and gravely, and without giving any indication of being moved 
by my mother’s intercession. 

“ It was for mpr horse, Sultan,” said I, colouring up in much confusion, 
for I felt that this was the pinch of the delinquency. 
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For that horse! I thought you paid for it at the time—six months 
ago;—you had the money for it!” 

“ I had," said I, in a subdued tone of voice, and I Intended to pay 
for it at the time; but somehow the money slipped through my fingers, 
a/nd . . , 

“ Slipped through your fingers! But this is very wrong,” said my 
father in a severe tone; the money was given to you for a particular pur¬ 
pose, and you ought not to have applied it to any other way. As to its 
slipping through your fingers, that s ndnsense." 

No, my dear,” said my mother, “ it’s not nonsense, it’s very true; 
for I know how money does slip through one’s fingers myself. Tm sure 
I don’t know how it is, but whenever I have any money it seems, posi¬ 
tively, to have wings and to fly away of itself, one doesn't know now, 
and when one looks for it, it is gone!" 

Pooh!” said my father; “ women know nothing of money-matters; 
I tell you that this putting of his name to bills is very wrong, and I am 
exceedingly angry with him—especially as the money was given to him 
for the very thing that he gave the bill for I” 

As my poor motlier could not readily call up any argument to combat 
this short and* very disagreeable statement of the question, she had 
recourse to the “ ultln^a ratio conjugis" and took out her pocket-handker- 
■chief, which my father was aware was significant of a “ cryand indeed 
my kind and excellent mother was much affected at my painful and 
humiliating position; and the more so as differtSnees between my father 
.and myself were rare; but as this was a “ money” question, she stood in 
the position of the upper to the lower house of parliament, and was 
aware like that noble assembly that her hands were tied, and that she 
was barred from primary interference. But such aid as she could afford 
to me she did; not by any loud expostulation or vehement remonstrance; 
hut by silent tears, woman’s most powerful weapon, and by a look of 
intense, but quiet anguish. My father, from long experience, having a 
sort of prescience o*f how the affair would end with such an auxiliary 
against him, if he gave heed to the demonstration, turned himself away 
from the side where she sat, and confronting me singly, with a severe 
look, addressed to me these desolating words:— 

Leander, there is one thing that I am determined on; I will not 
encourage you in this system of accepting bills. To accept a bill is, for 
a. young man, the beginning of evil; and there is no knowing where it 
will end. Besides it is so easy to give a bill; it’s only signing your 
name, which seems nothing at the moment, and you seem to get quit of 
your difficulty. I remember when I was at the university, there was a 
young fellow—Ned Fastman—he had a great many good qualities . .. 

“ I remember him well,” said my mother, he used to sing such droll 
songs • •« • 

“ He gave excellent dinners and capital wine,” continued my father, 
“ but he had one weakness,the never could deny a trifdesman; and if he 
hadn’t money—which somehow he never had—ho always gave his note.” 

“ That was wrong,” said my mother; “you should never write notes 
to your tradespeople; it’s being too familiar.” 

“ It was not that sort of note,” said my father rather testily, “ but a 
promissory-note—surely you know what a promissory-note is !” 

Why, a promissory-note,” said my mother, “is when^ou write in 
answer to an invitation and promise that^you will go.” 
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** A promissory-note,” smd my father, hitting the table a hard blow 
with his fist, is a thing that you must pay—with interest besides . . . 

It's very shameful/' said my mother, “ for people to charge interest; 
why can't they be content to have their money again! Now> there’s 
those bankers of yours—Easie and Screugh--they are always worrying 
about interest I Really I think they are very mean!” 

“ Women know nothing of these matters,” said my father, with a 
gesture of impatience; can’t you understand, my dear, that bankers 
must charge interest—it’s what thfey live by .. . 

Well/’ said my mother, shifting her ground, “ hut they have no right 
to lend other peoples* money as people say they do; you can’t say that’s 
proper?” 

Good lieavens!” said my father, rising up, “ why, that’s their busi¬ 
ness 1 But women never can understand these things! Let me see if I 
can’t explain it to you? The currency question . ., 

^‘Now don't begin to explain again about that,” said my mother; 
‘^you know the more you explain the less I can understand it—But, 
what were you going to say about that young man—Ned Eastman—and 
what has he got to do with poor Leander ?” 

“ It was to show to Leander what these things always end in/’ resumed 
my father. It's not the running up bills that’s so bad, although of 
course it is to be avoided as much as possible ; but we know that a 
gentleman must have those sorts of debts ; it's not that, but it’s the giving 
your note for them that the mischief;'besides it’s low and degrading. 
If a gentleman cannot pay this or that account, why, he lets it rest; he 
docs not say he can’t pay it; but he just lets the tradesman wait till it’s 
conveniont; it’s a tradesman’s business to wait—it's what he’s used to ; but 
to give your note is to confess your poverty; it says as plainly as any 
thing can—that you would pay if you could, but that you can’t—and that 
is placing yourself in an ungentlemanllke position.—And that’s what Ned 
Eastman did ; and what was worse, as often as he did it he thought that 
he had settled the matter and thought no more about it! And he used 
to eay^^wheh he signed his name in his oft-harid way—to a bit of stamped 
paper that his wine merchant, or his tailor, or his fruiterer, or any one 
handed to him *• Thank God that’s paid !* ' But it wasn’t paid; it was 
only put off; and then when the day came round for paying his accept¬ 
ance, there was another bill to be given—with interest of course—twenty, 
forty, sixty per cent!—no end of interest! It was bill upon bill and 
Interest upon interest, and that was what consumed him like a canker* 
And the end of it was that he became utterly. . 

“Married!” said my mother; “poor young man! I remember the 
talk there was about him, and how much he was pitied.. . 

“He became so embarrassed and destitute,” said my father—“that at 
last he was obliged. . . 

“ Yes, it’s true, indeed, Leander,” said my mother,' “ he was obliged to 
marry a low vulgar ^oman for the sake of her money who was old enough 
to be his mother” (here she shook her head compassionately) “ and of 
course he was miserable ever after . . /' 

“ What became of him at last,” said my father, “ was never known.. 

“ It was said that he went to the Cherokee Islands or some savage 
place to avoid her.. 

“ No wonder,” said my father, “ for she was a sort of bill that came 
due every day—under c<mtinaal protest as it were.. 
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“ And whether he was eaten up by the savages, or what became of 
him,” continued my mother,* “was never known—but certainly it is a 
shocking story,” * 

“ Whatever his end was,” said my father, “ it could not be worse than 
it was here ; and I want Leander to see that? it was all owing to giving 
notes of hand,” 

** If that was the reason of his dreadful fate, and his marriage, and 
all,” said my mother, these “promissory notes as you call them, certainly 
are very bad things ; but Leander is riot so bad as that!” 

“ It is my duty,” said nxy father, waving his hand with much solemnity, 
“ to prevent his being so bad as that, lest he should come to an untimely 
end. . . 

“ Don’t use such shocking expressions,” said my mother deprecatingly; 
“ *such an untimely end !’ why it’s such an expression as you read of in 
the newspapers about the wretches that are put in the Old Bailey to be 
hanged!” 

“ It is my duty,” repeated my father, in a tone of angry decision, “ to 
prevent him from getting Into a habit, which whether it leads him to be 
married or hanged at the Old Bailey or anywhere else, can end only one 
way ; and thail is, in his ruin. And so, all I have to say about the pre¬ 
sent matter is tills ; as he has got into the mess by his own indiscretion 
he must get out of it the best way he can ; he has bought his horse with 
his bill, and he must sell his horse to pay it; I wwi’t : besides I have calls 
enough for money, just now, jvithout being, worried with his bills and 
extravagance.” 

Saying this he rose, and left the study, followed by my mother, whose 
voice I heard as they retreated, in earnest expostulation, leaving me alone 
in the study, (which now had very much the appearance of a room in a 
lock-up house), where I remained for sometime stupified and stunned, 
and a prey to all the painful and mortifying thoughts which my wretched 
position was calculated to engender. 

There has been ^lince that time, much excitation about “the bill, the 
whole bill, and nothing hut the billbut it was nothing to the cxcj|atioii 
that possessed me about my own private bill, which it might be said had 
been read a first and second time and was now stuck in committee with¬ 
out the slightest chance of its getting out of it in a hurry; and the news¬ 
papers may talk as they please about questions of political right corning 
home to men’s feelings and bosoms ; to my mind nothing comes home to 
people’s feelings and bosoms so forcibly as a bill which is due without the 
money to pay it; there is no getting out of that difficulty by dint of talk¬ 
ing ; neither will it do to move the previous question in such a case ; the 
holder of an acceptance has always an invincible objection to any other 
question than the bill before him ; and as he has always tlie casting vote 
when the matter comes to a division, the party in the minority has no 
help for it, but to submit to that which he is very apt to designate as 
the “ tyrant’’ majorit}'. , 

There I say, I sat; melancholy and sad like a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer without a budget; bearing my wretched plight not meekly 
or resignedly but despairingly and fiercely, and endeavouring In vain to 
find my way out of the wood. As 1 thought, and thought, and endea¬ 
voured by mere force of tliought to create real and tan^ble money, I 
became half-mad with vexation and with the iosupeAble obstruction 
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•which had risen up before me. My vivid imagination pictured to me all 
sorts of bumiliating scenes and overwhelmiiig mortifications. And in 
the midst of my rambling thoughts and the phantasms of confused ima¬ 
ginings arose in vivid relief the image of Lavinia closely accompanied 
by the horrid reality of the inexorable Peter that seemed for ever to 

S ursue me through the world with my bill in his hand, like an accusing 
emon, and to grin and mock at me, while the form of Lavinia faded 
away in the far distance, and seemed lost to me in a mist for ever! I 
was mad! I don’t know what I m:ght not have been tempted to do in 
my fury; when, suddenly, I was struck with the resemblance of my 
present difficulty with that memorable affair of the marble notes” in 
my boyish—perhaps if I merely said more boyish days the epithet would 
be more appropriate—and by what means I came out triumphant from 
the ordeal of that dreadful hour! The memory of this was a ray of light 
to me in the darkness of ray despair! Yes, I said, (I believe aloud) 1 
must make a fight of it! I will call the blackguard out, and pay him 
off that way ;—besides he deserves it morally and poetically, for his im¬ 
pertinent pretensions to Lavinia as well as for the insulting manner with 
which he has demanded payment for a bill which he had no business to 
get possession of, and wmen he has contrived to get into his hands for 
the purpose of making a sinister and ungentlemanlik^.use of. It’s a clear 
case; 1 must call him out; or make him call me out \ at any rate, and 
by any means I must make a fight of it. 

Animated with this detei;minatIon, I solved boldly to face the pro¬ 
prietor of Willow Lodge without the money, which I depended on my 
wit and resources to exclude from discussion for that day at least, and to 
do my utmost to affront the inconvenient Peter, and to test his valour 
so as to see whether there was any gladiatorial quality in the animal 
to justify the fire-eating pretensions of his formidable patronymic of 
McDragon. 


Chapteu XXVIII. 


Youra, says the Persian philosopher, is the season of presulnption ; and 
when 1 look back at those times 1 cannot help smiling at the perfect con¬ 
fidence which I had in myself of outwitting my rival—the unaristocratic 
Peter, or of bullying him out of the field. Certainly, there was nothing 
about him in his personal appearance or manner to convey the idea of In¬ 
tellectual superiority or of martial predilections ; he was of the plain city 
cut, and wore gray pantaloons and black gaiters, a style of dress which 
gave me a mean opinion of him from the first. Then he was short and 
fat and had an ignoble air; his hair was sandy, and his eyes very large 
and of a very light blue, with huge ears which seemed formed by Nature 
to have a pen stuck behind them ; and altogether he had a quiet, calcu¬ 
lating, arithmetical cast about him which I flattered myself could not 
come into competition with my own parts and figjire ; and really I thought 
it was doing him more honour than he deserved to call him out; but as 
1 have said, I was resolved to shoot him. 

I contrived to enter the drawing-room just before dinner was announced, 
so as tp avoid the introduction of the disagreeable topic of bills of ex-* 
change; and in this stage of my manoeuvres I was successful, for I found 
the whole family*eassembled, and the master of the house in an evident 
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fidget at my late arrival; he shook hands with me, however, with suffi¬ 
cient politeness, at the same time pointing to the clock to call my atten¬ 
tion to the fact of its being on the stroke of four,* and giving orders for 
dinner instantly to be served up; to make sure of this injunction being 
fulfilled he left the room to attend, I presume, personally to the matter ; 
leaving me to the mercies of the company. I proceeded to make my 
salaams with a little embarrassment I must confess, but with as much 
coolness and assurance as I could summon up for the occasion ; my eyes, 
naturally, first sought Lavinia; but •somehow she had either retreated 
behind her aunt or that protecting personage had placed herself before 
her, covering her like a breast-work from the approaches of the enemy. 
Miss Me Dragon received my exceedingly low bow very grimly, bending 
herself with the most frigid formality, and ^sting down her spectacles on 
an enormous fan which she held like a shield before her person ; 1 took 
advantage, like a skilful general, of the opening which this movement 
afforded to throw a glance over her shoulder to her niece, which was res¬ 
ponded to by a tremulous courtesy, a blush, and a suppressed smile which 
betrayed itself from the corners of her mouth, by no means indicative of 
any bitter resentment on her part. This conviction re-assured me, and 
restored to md all my wonted audacity ; and I looked round with a con¬ 
fident and I believe <rather belligerent air for the salute of the antagonis¬ 
tic Peter, 

But that pacific individual without giving me time to assume any 
noticeable airs of defiance, immediately made a step in advance, and 
seizing me affectionately by the hand, made the most anxious inquiries 
after my health as well as that of niy father and my mother, including 
my horse and dog. The rascal was so monstrously polite, that, I really 
w'as at a loss for the moment how to reply to his most ostentatious polite¬ 
ness ; and, in truth, this unexpected demonstration of attachment on his 
part quite abashed me, as it was a thing that I was unprepared for ; I was 
quite prepared to fight but not to shake hands with him. But without 
giving me time to recover myself, he introduced me with a little flourish 
about my heroism and so forth, to the only other guest in th^ room, 
whom I had*reraarked as having a military air, and who it now appeared 
was a Major Touchwood. The major was a fine soldierly-looking fellow, 
tall and well-made, with an imposing nose, black whiskers, and curly 
hair ; he shook hands with me, without ceremony and with great cor¬ 
diality, paying me some compliments at the same time about my gallant 
conduct and devotion to the fair sex, and then turning^ away from me 
with an easy air, he retired to the bow-window looking into the garden 

and commenced a flirtation with Lavinia. 

I didn't like his coolness at all; and a certain instinct told me that 
the soldier was a more formidable rival (which 1 instantly conjectured 
him to be) than the soft and insinuating Peter from the city ; albeit that 
the latter had the influence of the ruling powers in his favour: and I WM 
the more annoyed at thciinajor’s military movement, as it left me tUe-a^ 
tile with the said Peter, for whom I had conceived so powerful an aver¬ 
sion, without my being able to ward off his excessive politeness by any 
present affront.—I was quickly relieved firom this embarrassment how¬ 
ever, by the return of the master of the house, at whose summons we 
all marched down to dinner, the major appropriating Lavinia to himself, 
which I thought very impertinent, and directing me in liis frank military 
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fashion to take care of Miss McDragon, which to my great Iiorror I was 
oUiged to do holding her by the tip of oneof \ier fingers, Peter modestly 
following behind, and bur host bringing up the rear with earnest admo¬ 
nitions to move on faster or ^the dinner would be cold before we crossed 
the hall. 

On seating ourselves, I found I was bafl3ed again ; for Miss McDragon 
took the bead of the table with the major on one side of her and me on 
the other; Lavinia was directed to place herself on the left hand of her 
papa which was the right band of the major, and Peter said he would 
have the pleasure of sitting by me ; so that I was neutralised as it were, 
by the strategic manoeuvres of the enemy, and hemmed in on all sides 

hostile forces. This made me a little savage, but 1 disguised it as 1 
flattered myself, by a show of good-humour bordering on the hilarious ; 
but which did not deceive, as I have reason to surmise, the observant 
watchfulness of the attentive Peter :—I am convinced now that it was a 
plot, and that the major was planted there on purpose ;—but 1 must not 
anticipate. 

The major, as militaiy men of that time generally did, drank wine 
freely ; and as our host was moderate In that respect, and as Mr. Peter 
had his own reasons for shying the bottle that day, the duty of keeping 
it up with the major unavoidably fell upon me. There was but small 
skirmishing during dinner, although at one time to raise my spirits and 
at another to steady them I indulged pretty freely, hoping that some 
accident would occur after, dinner, when tba father of Lavinia might not 
be present, to allow me to affront the obsequious Peter in the presence of 
a military man of a certain rank, in a way so decided as not to admit of 
any evasion on his part of my determination to force him to a hostile 
meeting; but I was not old enough in the ways of the world, as*it turned 
out; my flank was turned when and where 7 least expected It, and I was 
ignominiously beaten!—and by him, too ! The remembrance of it, even 
after the lapse of years, covers me with a cold chill of shame: I almost 
wish I had noj; begun this part of my youthful adventures ; but as I pro¬ 
mised iv the earlier portion of these memoirs to be sincere in my con¬ 
fessions I must be true to my text, and throw myself on the'indulgence 
of my readers ; and let it be remejnbered that I was not twenty years 
old ; and that love and jealousy disturbed my reason. 

Our host followed the custom of those times in giving toasts; every 
glass of wine was prefaced by a toast; and as his city recollections were 
added to his country observances in that respect, the addition of the two 
items each multiform in its way, made a serious sum total; for in the 
same way as every glass of wine gave rise to a toast, so every toast 
necessitated the drinking of a glass of wine. When the ladies retired, 
the major gave demonstrations of setting to work in earnest by drinking 
througli all the royal family seriatim, assuming to himself the privilege 
of directing the fire by right of his military rank, and cordially seconded 
by the accommodating Peter, who drank all the toasts with enthusiasm, 
but who shirked as I obscurely suspected, the fair and honourable drink¬ 
ing of them in corresponding bumpers ; whereas I and the major did our 
duty manfully, I scorning to be out-done in the drinking of wine or of 
any tlfiii^ else by any major that ever lived ; and our host quietly im- 
bimug his share in a quiet and sponge-like way after the manner of the 
pvaeti^ topers of the city, without noise, and without any unnecessary 
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exhibition of oratory to interfere with tho pleasurable process of degluti¬ 
tion. After enjoying himself in his own way as long as w'as agreeable 
to him, he begged leave to retire, under the pretext of “ business to be 
attended to” and withdrew, as 1 suspected, to take his nap ; leaving his 
nephew to do the honours in his absence. Peter immediately rang for 
fresh witte and’clean glasses, and incited the major to go to work ; which 
that active officer did with great spirit, swearing that it should be a 
field day.’^ 

I confess that my memory of tlA concluding part of this sitting is 
somewhat obscure and unsatisfactory; but I remember the major singing, 
towards the latter part, the sentimental song of “ A Friend and a Bottle 
to give him,” the ^orus of which was a glass of wine all round ; and I 
have a painful remembrance of having favoured the company with a 
sample of my own bravura powers in a Pindaric song celebrative, as the 
burden expressed, of “ Wine, mighty Wine,” and the moral of which, 
without my j»ing aware of it, was singularly appropriate to the con¬ 
dition in WMHthe major’s toasts and bumpers, encouraged as they were 
by the insidSPrs Peter, had in^lcriously placed mo. The plain truth 
must bo confessed—the self-confident and self-boasting Leander Castle- 
ton was, as we used to say, at Eton, confoundedly “ cutwhich being 
translated into the language of the vulgar means pretty' considerably 
“ drunk 6 and in that state the malicious Peter supported me into the 
drawing-room to be exhibited to Lavinia and her father. 


A FEW MONTPIS IN SOUTHERN AFRICA> 

By LiEtTT.-Coi.ON a E. Napieu. 

.THE KAFFIRS OP TAST CENTURY. 

Eo ! where he crouches by the kloof’s dark sid^ 

Eyeing tho fanner’s lowing herds afar ; 

Impatient watching till the evening star 
Send forth the twilight dim, that he may glide 
Like panther to th e jre^ —Pn'wfffe. 

Gapj Town, in September exhibited but lOo plAffifyby 
lorn and deserted appearance, the baneful consequences of • the Kaffir 
war. The greater portion of its male population had been hastily armed, 
embodied, and shipped off for the eastern frontier; and such was 
deemed tlie urgent necessity of the case, that men of all casts, hues, 
trades, and callings, composing its motley inhabitants, had been without 
distinction called forth on this momentous occasion 5 an embargo being 
indiscriminately lald^ for the defence of tho colony^, on the services of every 
class of people; 

This summons was equally made and responded to by the substantial 
Dutch proprietaire of the vine-clad slopes of Wynberg and Constantia, 
and by the opulent English merchant luxuriating after the fatigues of the 
counting-house, at his country residence of Rondebosch;—the slothful 
Hottentot revelling in the filth of his smoky hut was aroused from his 
drunken slumbers,—tho industrious Malay laid aside his fishing-nets,.—the 
Mozambique negro (the “ galcgo” of tho Cape), dropped hia heavy 
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burden, and willingly grasped the firelock—whilst a corps was even raised 
of liberated African slaves, from the shores of' Angola and the coast of 
Guinea. * 

Nor was this appeal to arms limited to the Cape district alone; every ^ 
portion of the colony contributed its quota to the defence of the count:^,: 
and even Clanwilliam poured forth its tawny warriors from the 
bourhood of Namaquatand, the far banks of the Orange River, and the 
remote Kamiesberg mountains ; sending them, with little warning, on a 
march of nearly a thousand miles to tSie scene of warfare and danger. 

Such a sudden call, though at first startling to the peaceful inhabitants of 
the inland districts, was nevertheless readily responded to; all classes of the 
colonists appeared equally willing and anxious to oppose the common foe; 
a disposition on their part, fully deserving of much better treatment than 
they subsequently experienced at the hands of government.* 

Cape Town at the period above alluded to, might therefore be said to 
have been completely deserted by all save women and infants, cripples 
and old men ; not a single British soldier was to be seen, but their wives 
and children to the number of a couple of hundred occupied the bar¬ 
racks, whilst the fort was garrisoned by a few ragged individuals of 
every hue, too old and decrepid to take a part in the pomp and circum¬ 
stance of the war," armed with weapons which must have been in store 
since Van Riebeck’s time, and who on the whole appeared well qualified 
for recruits to FalstafF’s far-famed regiment. 

Such was the garrison to which the care ef the capital was entrusted. 

With these martial sights before our eyes, and such ^^rlike^otes of 
preparation sounding in our ears, my compagnons d'armea 
<for our brave army’’ numbered no less than seven' field 
out on this particular service)—lost not, as may be im^gin^, 
moment in starting for the scene qf operations 

IFor tfcen sat Expectation in the air. 

Hiding a sword from hilt unto the point. 

With “ field allowances, cattle, and Kaffir scalps/' 

^ Promised to Maitland" and bis follow^s. ^ 

And after making the few purchases we required, at Cape 'Town to 
>mplete our equipments—(where, hy-the-bye, everything requisite for a 
>aign, fcoJ ifcfip'^aggon to a cautf kettle, can be much more easily 
0 rdhiired*TffiaH^LoMon), we in aTeWroys, again found ourselves em¬ 
barked at Simon's Bay, on board the identical steamer which had brought 
us out from England, and very shortly afterwards bravely battling against 
a heavy sea, a strong current, and boisterous wind, as We toiled eastwards 
to Algoa Bay. 

Ere landing thejeader on a FIngoe’s shoulders, through the surf, at 
Port Elizabeth, consigning him to the tender mercy of the Kaffirs 
on the eastern fr<mtier, I propose for a short time to lay an embargo on 
his patience, by giving a brief account of the latter people ; as likewise 
when and how they came to occupy the country,they now lay claim to 
as rightful possessors ;—for such various opinions appear still to exist,^and 
have ever been expressed on this point, as likewise on the justice of our 
late and former differences with the Kaffirs, tliat I have endeavoured— 
by the attentive perusal^of every document I could procure on the subject, 

* “ The v^ay in which the Burghers and most of the native levies were treated 
when last in the field has disgusted tiiem.”—Eroin Sir Henry Pottiuger’s Despatch 

to Sir George Berkeley. See ** Blue Book ” 1848, p. 75. 
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and after wading through a mass of the most opposite and conflicting 
statements—to arrive at ifhe truth of the matter, and the result of iny 
investigations, together with whatever information I was enabled from 
personal observation to collect on the spot, I ^hall now as concisely as 
possible recapitulate. » . * 

I have already mentioned that at the first period of European inter¬ 
course with Southern Africa, the peninsula terminating that vast and 
little known continent was exclusively occupied W a'^nation, which, though 
bearing some imagined affinity in ^ysical conformation to the ancient 
Egyptians and modern Chinese, differed so widely from those highly 
civilised nations in mental qualifications and acquirements, as almost to» 
preclude the probability of a common derivation. 

Be this as it may, the origin of the Hottentot nation is still, and most 
likely, ever will be, veiled in the mist of uncertainty and conjecture ; it is 
however known, that shortly after the occupation of the Cape by the 
Dutcfi, in the middle of the seventeenth century, the Quaiquae race inha¬ 
bited exclnsively the whole peninsula ; extending on the western coast to 
the tropic of Capricorn, on the east as far as the river Kye. 

This line of demarcation across the continent of Africa, appeared to^ 
have been at that period, the^uthern boundary of the widely extended 
Bechuana race—sj race, whicli though by some considered of Bedouin 
origin, is more probably of Negro or Abyssinian derivation—and totally 
different in language and appearance from the Hottentot tribes —though 
like the latter, addicted to pomadic pursuits^ sind living chiefly on the 
produce of their herds, on the spoils of the chase, and the plunder of war— 
but to '^hom the means of obtaining subsistence from the cultivation of' 
wai^apparently not entirely unknown. 

With this sole ^vantage over their Hottentot neighbouts, these savage- 
hordes were probably then—as^ they continue to be at the present day— 
under the several deuomina’lions of Mataboles, Mantatees, Zoolahs, Ama- 
pondac, Amakosae, &c, sunk into the lowest depths of barbi^sm ; and they 
appear then, as •at this moment—to have been without any observance of 
the common decencies of life, without a knowledge of- God^ or faith 
towards mtin ;—scantily clad, like the Hottentots of old in the spoils of the 
cliase or the skins of domestic animals, they were however a far more- 
athletic and warlike race of men, but equally, if not more cruel than the 
latter in carrying on the exterminating wars waged amongst themselves 
and against their neighbours, for their ferocity and bloodthirstiness is— 
even at the present day—carried to such a pitch, as not unfrequently to 
lead them to cannibalism itself, with all its attendant horrors.* 

The latter of the ferocious tribes above-mentioned—emigrating orinore^ 
probably expelled in the first instance by more powerful hordes from the 
far interior of Africa—seemingly skirted its eastern coast, and avoiding 
the Kalagavee or Great Desert of the Southern Zahara, appear gradually 
to have encroached on the weaker, and less warlike Hottentots, whom 
they drove before them—and, as I have already observed—at the earliest 

S ieriod of European intercourse, they were found located along the coast 
rom Delagoa Bay to the banks of the Kye; this river being then (about 
the middle of the seventeenth century) the boundary in an easterly direc¬ 
tion between the Quaiqu^ and Bechuana nation# 

» See Sir Cornwallis Harris's account of the Bechuana tribes in Moselekatsc’s 
country, also the Travels of Arbousset and Daumas to the north-east of the colonyr 
of the Cape of Good Hopei , 
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That portion of the last-named race, with whom—from ierritoriil con¬ 
tiguity—we have had the greatest relations;* are the Zoolahs nea^j^ort 
Natal, the Amapondse to the south-west of that settlement, the Araata||^ 
or Tambookies, and the Amakosa;; with the latter of whom we havm^ 
lately been at war ; whilst with other nations of the interior, such as the 
Wankeets, the Basutos, the Mantatees, and the Damiras, our intercourse 
has hitherto been trifling, and as yet limited to the visits of a few mission¬ 
aries, traders, and travellers. 

It may not be here out of place observe that to the Amapondse and 
Amakosae, the appellation of “ Kaffirs” has be^n exclusively applied by 
Europeans, ever since the flrst discoveries along the south-eastern coast of 
Africa by the Portuguese and the Dutch. 

This nomenclature is evidently of Arabic derivation, as the term 

or ‘‘ infidel/' is indiscriminately bestowed by the Mahometans on—accord¬ 
ing to their ideas—all unbelievers, and even Christians are sometimes 
stigmatised by them with this opprobious epithet,* 

It is easy, therefore, to account for this term now In common use, and 
appj^d to the above-mentioned tribes, as having been derived by Euro¬ 
peans from the Arab dealers in slaves, ivory, and guiB/who formerly 
in great numbers frequented the Mozambique channel and Ihe adjoining 
coasts. • 

The first missionary in this part of Africa: the celebrated* Vender Kemp, 
who towards the close of the last century—equally with his successors in 
a similar vocation—failed itf making any converts amongst the Kaffirs— 
is likewise their first historl.'in ; and, from his long residence amongst 
these people, together with a perfect knowledge of their language and 
customs, be would to have been well^qualifled for this -^00 $ but, 

like ma^ of the same calling who have 'since trod in his footsteps, so 
8 tr(mgl^.l]iaa3ed was he lb favour of the African race, so inimical to Eu¬ 
ropeans, that his relations—together with olhers from similar sources but 
of a much later date—are nowise to be depended on; and as, until lately, 
‘most accounts of the native tribes, and also that of their inter- 

coUrsfe^th'^he colonists emanated from the same class of mep—the Bri¬ 
tish pnblic^^ave l^ng been kept in the dark, and led to the most erroneous 
oOnclusions'ls tO'-iiiOmote events, and even as regards much more recent 
occurrences in this part of the world. 

The transition and publication of the old ‘^ Records of the Colony,” 
compiled by Lieutenant Moodie, R. N., during the governorship of Sir 
George Napier at the Cape, has however, thrown considerable light on 
the subject, and fully exposed the calumnies and misrepresentations of 
many previous writers, who, pandering to the prevalent feeling of the 
l^y ^ pretended and spurious philanthropy, and actuated by other 
sel&h and interested views, did their utmost to show up their fellow- 
countrymen under the most false and revolting, colours. 

The following account relative to the Kaffirs is gleaned from most of 
the l^^ks written on the'^subject, but the ** Cape Records” have thereunto 
sup^ned a large quota of information which may be considered authentic, 
as chiefly derived from official sources; thereby avoiding the influence of 
those petty contention^abd that party spirit which for nearly half a cen¬ 
tury, thanks to the gratuitous meddling of a set of men—who, though 
wholly unauthorised in a, political point of view—rhave, more partici^- 

—' ■ '■ II . . . . I . I« I — ■! I ■ ■-*111^ 

* See General WiUiam Napier’s '*ponqucst of Soiode/’^.pp*^ 120^221. 
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larlj or'late years, kept the whole colony in a constant state of iritenud 
ferment and agitation, of warfare and devastation from without. 

In the following narrative I hope to show (to* use the words x>f the 
author of this compilation), that “ Nothing^ can be conceived more un¬ 
founded and preposterous than the conclusion that any portion of the 
present colonial territory was obtained by means of encroachment upon 
the Kaffirs, and that nothing can be more clear, than that the conelusion 
in question has been arrived at by giving undue weight to opinions desti¬ 
tute of any foundation in fact.” * 

The publication of these “ Records” has, to all such as have obtained 
access to them, and have been moreover candid enough to make the 
admission, in a great measure dispelled the above-mentioned illusion, 
aiOdhas prov(^ that so far from ever having encroached on, or molested the 
Kaffirs, th^ Dutch colonists from the earliest periods, and subsequently 
the British settlers, have ever been exposed to, and have most severely suf¬ 
fered by the unprovoked aggressions of these “ irreclaimable barbarians” 
(as they were so justly termed by Sir Benjamin d*Urban), who after de¬ 
spoiling the Hottentots of the territory, which to our knowledge the 
latter possessed ISO years back, as far as the Kye River, have since then-— 
allured by the hope of pjunder—gradually crowded on the colony, and 
often without any previous warning or declaration of hostilities, swept 
in overwhelming numbers across its border; burning, murdering, and 
plundering, in their devastating course ; eanying off immense numbers of 
colonial cattle j and only leaving behind them* a depopulated and desolate 
wilderness covered with heaps of smoking ruins, with the intention, which 
they ever can*y into effect—of returning to repeat their merciless spolia¬ 
tion on tile same ground^ wlienever' a few years of renewed colonial in¬ 
dustry should have remedied the havoc committed ; whilst the same want 
of protective measures again held forth a similar temptation for re¬ 
newed outrages on the part of these insatiable savages. 

* . ^ # # • # 

I have before observed tiiat the term of Kaffirs” has been by Euro¬ 
peans, exclusively applied to the Amaponda, the Amatomba, and the 
Amakosa nations ; the following genedogical table of the chiefs of the 
latter horde is extracted from a statement made to government by Colonel 
Collins, who, in 1809, was sent on an official commission to investigate 
and report on the condition of the native tribes, bordering the eastern 
frontier of the colony of the Cape of Good Hope. 

GENEALOGY OF THE KAFFIB CHIEFS OF THE AMAKOSA EAGE. 

Togow, or Toguh—Gonde, Tzcco. 

Palo—Galeka. Hahabee, I^nga.-Mandankec—Mahota. 

Posterity of Galeka.—Khowta (father of Kinsa,# Boohoo, &c.) 
Odessa, Walhela, &c. 

Posterity of Hahabee.—Omlao (father of Gaikaf) T’Slambie, Oonoo- 
qua, Yaloosa, Sikkoo, &c. 

Posterity of Langa.—^Malouw or Kyno, Kama, ToIIe, Kaza, Ga- 
Icba, &c. 

Posterity of Mahota.—Jalamba (father of Dlodlo), Olela, Foona, 
Kobo, &c., Kassa, Habana, Gola or Nogola, add most of the other 

* The father of Kreili, the most direct descendant from Toguh, and the para¬ 
mount chief of the Amakosse. 

■f The father of Sandilli, of Maeomo, and lyalL 
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petty independent chiefs, are either sons or grandsons of Mahota. Their 
people are called Mandankees, from the name of their founder. Hiusa’s 
subjects are, for the sWe reasons called Galikas, and those of Ga'ika and 
T’ttlambie: Haliabees. It is not so e^y to account for the name of 
Langa’s people, who are called Barrool* ; nor for that of the vassals of 
Teachoo, who are called Tindees. The‘last chief is the son of Banguee, 
and grandson of Kyka, who was probably a son of Tzceo, but this I did 
not hear positively asserted, and I understood that it is a doubtful matter 
among the Kaffirs. It is possible S;hat he may be of Ghonaqua* origin, 
for a great portion of his people belong to that nation. His appearance 
is said to be more that of a Hottentot than of a Kaffir, and he has 
Hottentot wives. 

The other chiefs affect to despise Konga, from his not belonging to 
the chieftain stock. His father Zaka was a cattle holder of ^Palo, who 
made him a captain. His people acquired the name of Genookaquas, 
from some cause which I could not discover. 

From the period of their separation from the Tambookies until the 
. death of Tzeeo, the Kaffirs appear to have resided altogether near the 
Kyba.f I have seen a farmer, now in his ninety-fff^year,’ who went 
with some others, in the year 1738, from Gauritz RiverJ^tho^most distant 
part of the colony then settled, on a shooting excursion, into Kaffirland. 
Those persons divided into two parties ; one of them was under the 
direction of a man named Heupeuaar, who, in consequence of resisting 
the attempts of the nativ/?d to take the iron from his waggons, was mur¬ 
dered with almost all his people. The other party, to which this old man 
belonged, received no injury from them. There were not then any Kaffirs 
residing wcstof theiSVerllysBe; W* the moat commoif name 

amongst the colonists, the Kyskamma, and some who accompanied the 
party on their return, took leave of them at that stream, stating it to be 
the boundary of their country.” 

The chief, Togou, or Toguh, here mentioned as the first head of the 
Amakosa Nations, of whom we have any intimation, appears about 200 
years <igo to have come with his tribe from a north-easterly direction, 
and to have then established himself along the banks of the great Kye 
Kiver. 

The Amakosse continued under one chief until the death of the 
. grandson of Toguh, when they gradually split into the several tribes, of 
which they are now composed, and by degrees extending towards the 
west, continued to drive the Hottentots before them, until they, about 
the middle of last century, reached the banks of the Kieskamma ; but 
Gaika (the father of Sandilli) admitted that at the time of his birth 
, not a single Kaffir was to be found to the westward of that river.t 

Now, in 1797, when Barrow was sent by Lord Macartney, the British 
Governor of the Cape, on a mission to Gatka, that chief was then about 
nineteen years of age ; it may therefore be concluded that Kaffir encroach¬ 
ment to the westward of the Kieskamma must*^ have taken place subse¬ 
quently to the year 1770 ; so much however were the Kaffirs dreaded by 
Ae less warlike Hottentots, that as the former advanced, the latter inva- 


I * The Ghonaquas or Ghonasare, a mixed race between the Hottentot and Kaffir. 

t Colonel Collins, in hia ** Notes of a Journey through Kaffraria,” states that— 
“ the * T*Ky’ of the colonists is called ‘ Kyba’ by the Kaffirs residing on its hanks.” 

t !Sco account of evidence given before the House of Commons at p. 24 of 
*• Results of Publication of the Cape Records.” 
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Tiably fled before them, leaving large tracts of abandoned and fertile laud 
at the mercy and disposal df their ferocious aggressors. 

Such was the deserted condition in which the Dutch found the Zuure- 
veld*—known at present as the province of Albany—when, in 1752, the 
Company s marks were erected at the mouth of the Zwartkops River; 
shortly after, in their progress eastward, they began to settle there in small 
and detached parties about the year 1770, and in 1775 the Bushman’s 
River was fixed as the boundary between the district of Swellendam and 
that of Stellenbosch, which in this lancient division of the colony, was 
marked down as extending to the Great Fish River. 

It was at this period, the first serious collisions took place botw-een the 
colonists and their savage neighbours, the Kaffirs; for the latter conti¬ 
nuing that system of encroachment they had so successfully carried oar 
against the Hottentots, from the banks of the Kye (and from how far 
more to the east, is, and probably ever will, remain unknown), at last by 
their depredations awakened the attention of the authorities at the Cape, 
and the governor, Van Plattenberg, in 1778, proceeded in person to the 
Zuureveld, when the first treaty was concluded between the Dutch and 
Kaffirs, fixing the mutual boundary by the cgjrise of the Great Fish River. 

But treaties with these restless sava^aiitwere in those days of as little 
avail as they have earer since proved to be, for favoured by the nature of 
the country, and the dense thickets bordering the Great Fish River, which 
eftectually served to screen their nioveinents, this so-called boundary was 
constantly passed by the Kaffirs, whether on hynting or predatory excur¬ 
sions, or for tlio purpose of retreat, when during their internal wars one 
tribe happened to be defeated .by ayother ; but on all these occasions, 
ut^er cover of the same dense jungle which then befriended them, they, 
on^their return, carried off the colonial cattle—for whatever the cause or 
pretext of their visit, they n^er by any chance went back empty-handed 
to their own country. ^ 

In 1780, after the death of Mahota, chief of the Mandankees, who was 
killed in a contesf with T’Slambie's tribe, Jalamba, his son, retired in the 
manner above described to Agter Bruintjes Hoogte, a part of the^resent 
district of Somerset, |ituatedto the west of the Great Fish River, and where 
the Dutch had then already formed a settlement, the inhabitants of which 
vainly remonstrated against this unauthorised intrusion, reminding 
Jalamba of the recent treaty of Van Plattenberg. However, as he tunied 
a deaf ear to all their representations, and refused to evacuate this part of 
the country, a ‘‘commando’* was consequently assembled, the result of 
which was the forcible expulsion of the intruders, with the loss of their 
chief and many of his followers. Two years subsequently, the son of 
Jalamba, on making another attempt at encroachment on the colony, met 
with the same well-merited fat© which had, already befallen his father. 

As I believe this to be the first mention made of a^commandq” 
against the Kaffirs, it may not be here amiss to say a few words concern¬ 
ing a system which lias been so much condemned, so often modified, re¬ 
modelled, placed under endless restrictions, and at last totally abolished ; 
but the necessity of which, against these lawless banditti, has appeared so 

? So named by the DutcTi in consequence of the nature of its pasturage, mean¬ 
ing, “ the sour fields.” It received in 1814, from Sir John Cradock, the appella¬ 
tion of Albany, in honour of the Duke of York. See Chase’s “ Cape of Good 
Hope,” p. 32. - 

... f See Colonel Collins’ “ Official Report.” ^ 

'Atrg, —vot. hxszin, no. cccxxxiit 
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evident, that in a late proclamation by Sir Henry Pottinger, for the pur¬ 
pose of raising the native levies, it has again been virtually put in 
force. * si 

A commando’’vras the hasty assemblage, at a given spot, of all the 
boers or farmers residing in any part of the country, when during a 
period of supposed peace, a robbery had taken place, and cattle been 
driven ofiF by the Kaffirs. The part)*^, whatever number they could muster, 
all mounted and armed, started under tlie command of the veld cornet, 
the l^ddrost, or other leading man of the district, and getting on the 
“ spoor’’ or track of the lost cattle, followed .it up sometimes lor days* 
across the border, until they traced it to the kraal of the thieves, or to 
that, where it had been by them conveyed. 

^1 Thia object effected, the chief of the kraal was next applied to for the 
restoration of the purloined property; when he refused, and the commando 
considered themselves sufficiently strong, it was attempted to be recovered 
by force, and a conflict generally ensued, often attended with loss of life. 
If victorious, the boers returned in triumph to their homes, bringing back 
with them the recovered cattle, with possibly a few additional oxen for the 
trouble they had incurred. On the other hand, were the party over¬ 
matched, they made the best of their retreat, either to seek reinforcements, 
or draw up a report of the circumstance to the official authorities; to 
which representation, attention was seldom or never paid; for the old 
Dutdi colonial government had no more the power, than the subsequent 
English one displayed inclination, to assist the border colonists in the 
redress of their wrongs; but whether successful or not in its results, an 
expedition of this sort always laid the foundation of ill blood, of repeated 
bickerings, and an endless series of aggressive and retributive movements. 

Those who have so loudly condemned the commando system, argue 
that it was often made an excuse for invading'^Eaffirland and plundering 
its inhabitants, and that a greater number of cattle was always brought 
back than had been stolen. Admitting that this sometimes took place, 
and that {he commando system were an evil; still—insufficiently as the 
border has ev^r been protected—it was only a necessary one, througn which, 
if excesses have tiltaetimes been committed by me|| under kittle controul, 
and exasperated by repeated injuries, it must be allowed, that had not 
ample provocation been previously given, those excesses would never have 
taken place t for the colonists were never the first aggressors. . 

On the abolition of the commando system, no check remained on Kaffir 
d^redation, the only mode of putting a stop to which, would have been 
—and ever will be—to draw a definite boundary, and shoot or capture 
every Kaffir who may be seen across that limit, no matter under what 
pretext. 

« * , # # # 

• The above outline of what is known concerning the history of the 
Kaffirs up to the year 1780, will show, that by fixing tlie boundary of the 
Great Fish River, as agreed upon with them,in 1778, by Governor Van 
Plattenberg, no justly founded accusation of territorial encroachment as 
regards that people, can then be brought against the Dutch government, 
that moreover, fdmpst immediately after the conclusion of this treaty, it 
was infringed by the invasion of Jalamba, and a full detail of all these 

* Following the “ spoor** is considered quite a science among the border colonists 

;pwith the natives it appears almost a natural mstlnct, such as guides the hound 
in pursuit of his quarry. r 
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transactions will be found yn referring to the before-mentioned authen¬ 
ticated “ Records of the Colony of the Cape of Qood Hope,” and to the 
Official Report of Colonel Collins* Mission to the Eastern Provinces, 
in the year 1809.” , 

Before the above documents were made known, the chief argument 
used by the enemies of civilisation and advocates for barbarism, in sup¬ 
port of this alleged encroachment on the Kaffirs, was a ‘‘tradition,” 
jfecorded by a missionary, of the latter people having, in the time of the 
son and grandson of Toguh, purchaSed from the Hottentots the country 
between the Sunday and Great Fish Rivers, and likewise a subsequent 
similar acquisition of the rest of Albany; whilst the author of these 
assertions mentions, as a proof of European cruelty and treachery, an indis¬ 
criminate massacre of the Kaffirs, “ they,” says he, “some eighty years 
ago were invited to a conference by the Dutchmen of Brulntjes Hoogte, 
who, whilst making them scramble for beads, shot the whole of them.”* 
As to the “tradition” it is beneath notice; for the validity of this asserted 
purchase, made from a certain self-constituted Hottentot chief called 
Umkhola, but by the Dutch named Ruyter (and even this transaction is 
stated in Colonel Collins* official report never to have taken place), will be 
judged of, when it is stated that the above individual was a malefactor, who 
to escape the hands of justice, had fled from the Roggeveld, and accom¬ 
panied by a set of fellow brigands and' vagabonds, quietly established 
himself and his followers in the country of the Zuureveld, which had been 
abandoned by the Hottentots through fear *of the Kaffirs, and still re¬ 
mained unoccupied ; the Dutch having at that period as yet only formed 
a settlement at the Agter Brulntjes Hoogtef in the present district of 
Somerset. 

With respect to the “ bead massacre,” its origin may be traced to Le 
Vaillant, in whose work it will be found fully detailed, on the authority 
of a drunken Hottentot, one of his attendants; but for the degree of 
dependence to be .placed on this production of the “lively and poetic 
Frenchman,” the reader is referred to Barrow, who during the course of 
his travels iri this part of the world, trod closely in the footste]^ of the 
former author. ; 

To any one Interested in the question ^ to whether territorial en¬ 
croachments originated with European or-f-Kaffir aggression, I would 
strongly recommend the attentive perusa| of a pamphlet written by 
Lieutenant Donald Moodie, R.N., and j^ntitled. “ Specimons, of the 
Authentic Records of the Colony of the Cape of Good IlOpe^i relative 
to tihe'Aboriginal Tribes,whiebwill effectually quiet the tenderest con¬ 
science on the subject, by the most convincing proofs. 

“ Upon these proofs alone, and they are accessible to all, we are war¬ 
ranted in the assertion, that nothing can be conceived more unfounded 
and preposterous than the conclusion that any portion of the present 

• Sec the Missionary Brownlee’s account of the Kaffirs, in the “ Appendix to 
Thompson’s Travels in Southern Africa.” 
t See Colonel Collins’ Official Report, p. 10, in Hoodie’s “ Cape Records,” 
j Published in 1841, by Richardson, cfomhill, London. Had one-t^nth part of 
the information contained in these papers been in possession of tho committee of 
the House of Commons, which in 1836 assembled to inquire into the state of the 
native tribes of South Africa, it could never have been misled by the garbled and 
dishonest evidence on which was founded decisions, which have undoubtedly led 
to so much subsequent expenditure of blood and treasure on-the part of the British 
nation. ^ 

2n2 
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colonial territory was obtained by means of encroachment upon the 
Kaffirs, and that nothing can be more clear, than that the conclusion 
in question has been arrived at,* by giving undue weight to opinions des- 
tituteof any foundation in faej.^ 

“ Yet, upon that unfounded opinion rests not only the warnings is¬ 
sued in 1833 to the British settlers by the portion of the colonial press 
which was subservient to the views of Dr, Philip, to ‘ set their houses in 
order,’ as ‘ they could not pretend that they had either purchased the 
country in which they dwelt, or infierited it from their fathers but, the 
grave report of a Parliamentary Committee, hnd the following extract 
from an authoritative state paper :— 

“ The Kaffirs had an ample justification of the war into which they 
rushed with such fatal imprudence In the close of the last year (1834). 
This justification rests on two grounds. First, the Kaffirs had to resent, 
and endeavoured justly, though irapotently, to avenge a series of encroach¬ 
ments upon them, which had terminated in the assumption by Great 
Britain, first, of the dominion, and then of the exclusive possession, of 
all the country between the Great Fish River and the Keis Kamma.” 

It was owing to the fabrication of falsehoods and calumnies similar to 
those above alluded to—strung together with the most Jesuitical sem¬ 
blance of truth, candour, and philanthropy, and neXt artfully palmed on 
the credulity of the British public, that so strong a prejudice for a long 
time existed in England (at the expense of the unfortunate colonists) in 
favour of the native trib'fes of Southern “Africa ; a feeling which at last 
acquired such an ascendency as to pervade the councils of the state, and 
influence the opinion of the minister, who openly justified the Kaffir in¬ 
vasion of 1834—annulled the treaty by which the barbarians had been 
rightfiilly punished for that unprovoked outrage, and finally recalled 
•from Hs government the gallant veteran, ^4iohad so judiciously inflicted 
welhmerited chastisement on our treacherous foes. To such ill-advised 
measures n^y undoubtedly be traced the origin of tliQ last Kaffir war.^ 
Shquld any further argument be requisite to prove our rightful posses- 
•sion^as successors of the Dutch—to the territory as far as the Great Fish 
Hiver, that argument is furnished by the Kaffirs themselves, who in jus¬ 
tifying their invasion of 1819, said— 

Our fath 0 rs drove the boevs out of the Zuureveld; and'we dwelt there 

because we had conquered 

* # # * # 

But to return from this lengthened digression to the course of our nar¬ 
rative, at the period when in 1780 the first “commando” against the Kaffirs, 
drove back the invaders across the bounda^ of the Great Fish River. 

Although the farmers were then successnil in repulring the savages, 
the latter ever availing themselves of the shelter of the Fish River bush, 
continued to be such a constant sdurce of annoyance to the Dutch—who 
by degrees had scattered themselves over the Zuureveld—that another large 
commando was raised in 1793 for the purpose ctf expelling these intruders, 
and recapturing the cattle which had been stolen from the colonistd. 

This expeditton ended in a sort of prolonged guerilla war&re against 
ihe Kaffirs ; the Dutch government at the Cape had no regular troops to 

• See in “Parliamentary Correspondence,” Sir Benjamin d*Urban*s Despatch 
toLord Glenclg, dated 9m of June, 183G; also Colonel Smith’s letter of April 
letb, 1836. 

t-^l^ringle's “ Residence in Southern Africa,” p. 99. 
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spare for the protection of its subjects on the frontier, but the boers from 
aJl parts of the country wre summoned to the point of rendezvous; a 
large irregular force under Mr, Maynier, the landdrost, or chief magis¬ 
trate of Graaf-Reynet, was speedily assembled ; and the commando 
thus raised, crossed the frontier and invaded Kaffirland, more in pur¬ 
suit of stolen oxen, than for the purpose of chastising the thieves, who 
in the meantime doubled on their pursuers, (a manceuvrc they have since 
frequently repeated) got into their rear, and^-to compare small things to 
great—like Hannibal marching on IJome, whilst Scipio was in pursuit of 
the Numidians; Langa, the chief of the hostile Kaffirs, entered the now 
unprotected limits of the colony and committed such devastations, that 
the invaders of Kaffirland were obliged quickly to return iu defence of 
their homesteads ; and Mr, Maynier’s force shortly after became so disor¬ 
ganised, that a disadvantageous peace was eventually concluded with the 
enemy, who had no sooner—according to agreement—restored the stolen 
cattle, than they repented of the act, and instantly recommenced their 
robberies and depredations. 

This commando of 1793, under the orders of the landdrost of Graaf- 
Reynet, may properly be considered as the first of the Kaffir wars, and 
like all those which have followed, was provoked by Kaffir aggression, 
Kaffir plunder, and Kaffir devastation. 

Its results were as unsatisfactory as ever have proved those of all sub¬ 
sequent operations against these wily savages, and such failures may be 
chiefly attributable to many of the same causejt, which rendered the above 
campaign so completely abortive. 

In the first place, there was a want of sufficient force to guard the 
frontier, which from its nature, no numbers in-fact could have protected, 
or will ever be able to protect against the Kaffirs, so long as a tract 
of country, covered with dense jungle, be regarded as the boundary of 
the eastern province,* Next, the recapture of the stolen property, and not 
the personal chastisement and destruction of the robbers, appear to have 
ever been the main (ftgects of hostile expeditious entering the country of the 
lattei; and thirdly the want of faith which constantly marked the conduct 
of government towards those men constituting the levies, who from remote 
parts of the colony, had, to the great detriment of their own interests and 
property, been ordered for service to the eastern frontier; and who, 
when those services were no longer required, received their “ conge’’ with¬ 
out reward, or any remuneration for the expenses and losses they might 
have incurred, during the time they were in the field. 

The consequence of all this mismanagement at that period, was the 
unsatisfactory treaty of peace (like many of a later date) patched up in 
1794, by the D^itcli colonial government with the Kaffirs, who continued 
with impunity their usual depredations on the colony, till at last, the 
Zuureveld was in consequence, nearly abandoned by the Dutch settlers ; 
and generally speaking the boers on the eastern frontier, and of the 
remote districts adjoining, driven to despair by being thus left to their 
fate—naturally concluding that the government which could not protect, 
would as little be able to punish—threw off their allegiance; and in 1795, 
when the Cape of Good Hope became a British dependency, that part 
of the country comprising the eastern provinces was handed; over to us 
in a state of the greatest anarchy and confusion. 

* One good reason (and now that we can do so with justice) for choosing ffic 
Kye, whose banks are free from bush, as thp boundary of the colony. 
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There cannot be a question as to the interest of that kind of intimate 
correspondence^ which belonging to the time itself of which it treats, 
and proceeding from influential and well-informed authorities, not only 
affords the most copious information on affairs of state, but draws quite 
as liberally on affairs which, if le^s important, are certainly not less 
attractive. Curious revelations of court manners, quaint pictures of 
social morals in court and city, and strange details of the private lives of 
the most distinguished persons of the day, are given by those indus¬ 
trious and prying “Intelligencers’*—the John Chamberlain’s, the Rev. 
Joseph Mead’s, the Doctor Meddus’s, and the Mr. Beaulieu's of the 
times of Charles the First, as well as of those of his predecessor James 
the First, and we are indebted to the indefatigable Dr. Birch for this 
second collection of these at once entertaining and instructive docu¬ 
ments. ' 

The worthy ■'intelligencers certainly plod away at their task at times 
in a sufficiently dull and sapient tone to gratify the most sober-minded 
historian ; they are also in no small degree touched ^with the leaven of 
the d&.y~the vision of that little power which had burst upon the eyes of 
the commonalty of England, and which by leading them constantly to 
refuse that which they had little right to withhold, was ever exasperating 
the monarch to too frequent recourse to the prerogative, and thus daily 
embittering the great struggle which was then impending between the 
crown and the commons. Jealous of the power of the favoiuite, busied 
with paltry yet amusing court intrigues, and pandering to the appetites 
of their employers, the Intelligencers evidently sided in the main with 
the popular party, but discussions such as Ihese, although the staple of 
the reign, are relieved by details of a very different kind, life-like pictures 
of a most remarkable epoch, and one in particular of “these sage “Intel¬ 
ligence!^’^—the Rev, Mr. Mead—is never so much at home as when he 
has got a little bit of court scandal to relate. * 

How private and personal was the character of the intelligence for¬ 
warded By those courtly spies, may be judged of by such a hint as that 
contained in a letter of the Rev. J. Mead’s to Martin Stuteville, 
dated Feb, 3, 1626. 

Besides what is in the enclosed, holding the bottom of my second letter 
against the fire till it grew brown, I read as followctli:— 

“Sir,—Will you believe that the duke should be carried in his box by six 
men to St. James’s to tennis, and the king walk by him on foot? It is true. 
I doubt not but you have heard of the play in Christmas, winch was begun 
again at the duke's entering, the king having heard one full act.’* 

The treaty of marriage of Charles with Henrietta Maria, of France 
was ratified by the king three days after James's death. On the 1st of 
May (1625) mey were married by proxy, in Faris; and on the 7th of 

* The Court and Tiiaes of Charles the First, illastrated by Authentic and 
Confld^tiol Letters, from various Public and Private Collections; including 
Memoirs of the liiissioa in Kokand of the Capuchin Friars in the service of 
Queen Henrietta Maria, Ac«, &e. 2 veda Henry 
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June the queen arrived at I)over, with the Duke of Buckingham. The 
tit-bits in reference to this marriage are both amusing and characteristic. 

I had minded,” says John Chamberlain, writing to Sir Dudley Carle- 
ton, “ to send a list of the ladies that are appointed to meet the queen at 
Dover; but it varies and alters so often, that it were to no purpose. Their 
number is about four or five and twenty: all their coaches furnished with 
six horses, which comes altogether now in fashion; a vanity of excessive 
charge, and of little use.” 

The same letter contains also a hinf of a different kind, highly indica¬ 
tive of the feelings entertained by the Intelligencer towards the monarch. 

The Lord of Arundel hath played a friendly part with the Lady Fan- 
ehaw, and caused the king to send for all her pictures, great and small; 
which may serve as a caveat, that if you bring home any you esteem, 
he may be the last should see them.” 

The queen arrived in London at a time when upwards of a hundred 
persons were dying weekly of the plague; but this appears to have 
caused but little anxiety. The following is Dr. Meddus’s account of the 
event. 

London, June 17, 1025. 

The last night at five o’clock, (there being a very great shower) the king and 
queen, in the royal b^rge, with many other barges of honour, and thousands of 
boats, passed through London-bridge to Whitehall; infinite numbers besides 
those in wherries, standing in houses, ships, lighters, western barges ; and on 
each side of the shore, fifty good ships discharging their ordnance as their 
majesties passed along by, as, last of all, the tower —such a peel as, I believe 
she never before heard the like. The king and queen were both in green suits. 
Tile barge windows, notwithstanding the veiiement shower, were open, and all 
the people shouting amain. She hath already given some good signs of liopc 
that she may ero long by God’s blessing, become ours in religion. 

She arrived at Dover on Sunday, about eight in the evening, lay there in the 
castle that night, whither the king rode on Monday morning from Canterbury, 
came thither after te/i of the clock, and she being at meat, he stayed in the 
presence till she hah done, which she being advertised of, she made short work, 
rose, went unto him, kneeled down at his feet, took and kissed his hand. The 
king took heihip in his arms, kissed her, and talking with her, cast dowiThis eyes 
towards her feet (she seeming higher than report was, reaching to his shoulder,) 
which she soon perceiving, discovered and showed him her shoes, saying to this 
effect: “ Sir I stand upon mine own feet; I have no helps by art. Tims high I 
am and neither higher nor lower.” Sheis nimble and quick, black eyed, brown 
haired, and, in a word, a brave lady, though perhaps a little touclied with the 
green sickness. 

One ship, where upon stood above a hundred people, not being balanced nor 
well tied to the shore, and they standing all upon one side, was overturned and 
sunk—-all that were upon her tumbling into the Thames ; yet was not any lost 
that I can hear of, but all saved by help of boats. 

The bells rung till midnight and all the streets were full of bonfires, and in 
this one street were above thirty. 

Another letter of the same date is still more particular. 

It were but lost labour to tell you the queen arrived on Sunday at Dover; 
that on Monday, at ten o’clock, the king came from Canterbury thither to 
visit her; and tliough she were unready, so soon as she beard he was co me 
she hastened down a pair of stairs to meet him, and offering to kneel down, 
and to kiss his hand, he wrapt her up in his arms, and kissed her witl) many 
kisses. The first words she said to him were, Sire,jc' suis venue m ce pah pour 
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voire naje&te eUre t/see et commandte de vons^ Tliey retired themselves an 
hour, and then, having made herself ready, they went forth into the presence, 
where she recommended all her servants by name and quality in order. At 
dinner, being carved pheasant and venison by his majesty (who had dined 
before), she eat heartily of bdth, notwithstanding her confessor (who all the 
while stood by her), had forewarned her that it was the even of St. John Bap¬ 
tist, and was to be fasted, and that she should take heed how she gave ill 
examples or scandal at her first arrival. 'Ihe same night, having supped at 
Canterbury, her majesty went to bed, and, some time after, his majesty fol¬ 
lowed her; but, being entered her b^d-chamber, the first thing he did, he 
bolted all the doors round about, being seven, with*his own hand, letting in 
but two of his bed-chamber to undress him; whicii being done, he boliod 
them out also. The next morning he lay till seven o'clock, and was pleasant 
with the lords that he had beguiled them, and hath ever since been very 
jocund. 

Yesterday, I saw them coming up from Gravesend, and never beheld the 
king to look so merrily. In stature, her head reached just to his shoulder ; but 
she is young enougli to grow taller. Those of our nation that know best her 
disposition are ve^ hopeful that his majesty will have power to bring her to 
his own religion. Being asked, not long since, if she could abide an Huguenot, 

.* Why not/* said she. “ was not my fatlier one?” 

The opportunity for Increasing the force of the Catliollc missions hi so 
heretic a country as England, which was afforded by the marriage of tlie 
Princess Henrietta Maria with Charles I,, was not lost upon the papal 
powei*. The Capuchins, a community of friars vowed to poverty, having 
distinguished themselves by the stand they made in France against the 
Huguenots, a certain number were selected to attend the princess for the 
service of her chapel in England. The good fathers directed themselves 
immediately upon their arrival with so much zeal to the overthrow of 
Protestantism, that it not only drew upon them universal obloquy but 
also involved their royal mistress in continual disputes. Tlio history of 
this mission, written hy Father Cyprien de Gamache, is most unques¬ 
tionably the most curious and entertaining record Coauected with the 
court and tiiqcs of Charles I. 

No SGoner had the priests anived tlian, according to Pr, Mrddus, 
they became importunate to have the chapel finished at St. James’s. The 
king’s answer, however, was, that if the queen’s closet were not large 
enough, they might have mass in the great cliainber ; and if the great 
chamber was not wide enough, they might use the garden ; and if the 
garden would not serve their turn, then was tlie park the fittest place, 

Mr. Chamberlain says of a feast given to the ambassador and other 
French, by the Duke of Buckingham, upon the occasion of the publica¬ 
tion of the articles, that they were “ entertained with such magnificence 
and prodigal plenty, both for curious cheer and banquet, that the Hko 
hath not been seen in these parts. One rare dish came by mere chance : 
a sturgeon, full six feet long, that afternoon leaping into a sculler’s boat, 
not far from the place, was served in at supper. In all these shows and 
feastings,” continues the worthy Intelligencer, ‘^‘liere hath been sucli ex¬ 
cessive bravery on all sides, as bred rather a surfeit than any delight in 
them that saw it. And it were more fit, and woidd have become us 
better, to compare and dispute with such pompous kind of people in iron 
and steel, than in gold and. jewels, wherein we came not near them.” 
The Rev. Joseph Mead testifies to the same purpose. “ The great 
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feast at Whitehall was on Tuesday, where is unspeakable bravery; but 
the Duke of Chevreuse put down ours ” 

There is a characteristic sketch of Henrietta in a letter of the 

same Intelligencer, which we do uc , discover in Jliss Strickland’s excel¬ 
lent biography, where, however, jjstice is dohe to her majesty’s talent in 
breaking windows. 

The friars so frequent the queen’s private chamber that the king is much 
offended, and so told them, havinr it is said) granted them more than suffi¬ 
cient liberty in public. This Mr. Mord^iunt writes to me, and, besides, that 
wliich follows:—“The que^n,” saith he, “howsoever little of stature, is of 
spirit and vigour, and seems of a more than ordinary resolution. With one 
frown, divers of us being at Whitehall to see her being at dinner, and the room 
somewhat overheated with the fire and company she drove us all out of the 
chamber. I suppose none but a queen could have cast such a scowl.” 

Nothing, indeed, could exceed the wilfulncss of the weak and head¬ 
strong young queen, except, perhaps, that of her ghostly counsellors ; 
witness a scandalous example given by the reverend Intelligencer who 
relates— 


That the king and queen dining together in the presence, Mr, Ilackct being 
then to say grace, tlic confessor would liave prevented him, but that Hacket 
shoved him away. Wiiereupon the confessor went to the queen’s side, and was 
about to say grace affiin, but tliat the king, pulling the dishes unto him, and 
the carvers falling to their business, hindered. When the dinner was done, he 
thought, standing by the queen, lo have been before Mr, Ilacket: but Mr. 
Hacket again got the start. Tho confessor, nevertheless, begins his grace as 
loud Mr. Ilackct, with such a confusion, that the king, in a gieat passion, 
instantly ro'^c from the table, and, taking the (picen by the hand, retired into 
the bedchamber. Was not this a priestly discretion ? 


It is curious that the'existciicG of a north-west passage, in the attempt 
to discover wliich so many livps and so much money have been sacrificed 
witliin the hist half century, was a subject of interest at tliis early period. 
In a letter of Sir llobcrt Carr’s, dated Salisbury, October 18, it is said, 
“ There is talking^ here that there is a ship come home which assures the 
king that the north-west passage is now found, which will be small 
benefit to tins nation.” At this tini(', the last inontlis of 1G25, the various 
letters contain frequent references to the jirogress of the inglorious ex¬ 
pedition which had been sent under Sir Edward Cecil, Lord Wimbledon, 
against Cadiz, the mischief done by the Dunkirkers who, to our disgrace, 
swept the channel of our nicrcliantmcn and fishing-boats without an 
attempt at retaliation, and to the progress of the plague, whicli after 
driving the court and parliament to Oxford, had ultimately compelled the 
king and queen to take refuge in the New Forest. 

The Dutchmen did not, however, it would appear, from a short notice 
in one of the Rev. Mr. Mead’s letters, let off the Dunkirkers so easily, for 
it is stated, that liaving taken two Dunkirk sloops with fifty-nine well- 
armed men in them, and binding the men back to back, they threw them 
all into the sea, save the qdd man, who was hmglish, and, as the rest con¬ 
fessed, was a prisoner, and was forced to serve—him they landed on our 
coast. This execution, it is added, "was begun by the Dunkirkers them¬ 
selves. 

The year 1626 was ushered in by tlie return of the discomfited fleet, 
and by preparations for the equally unfortunate expedition against the 
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Isle of Rli6. A certain Captdn Brett, it would appear, prognosticated 
to the favourite that the great fleet was never likely to have better suc¬ 
cess, while there wase sent with it bag without money, cook without 
meat, and love without charity. This was a play upon the names of three 
chief captains, but it was significative of complaints, which appear to have 
been general, and therefore probably not without foundation. We have 
at the same epoch tlia following account of a lughwayman of gentle blood 
and poetic geuius. 

** Mr. Clavell, a gentleman, a knighth eldest son, a great highway robber, and 
of posts, was, together with a soldier, his companion, arraigned, condemned on 
Monday last, January 30th, at the King's Bench bar. He pleaded for himself, 
that he never had stricken or wounded any man, never taken any thing from 
their bodies, as rings, &c., never cut their girdles or saddles, or done them who 
he robbed any corporeal violence. He was witii his companion reprieved, and 
sent these following verses to the king for mercy, and hath obtained it,— 

‘ I that have robb*d so oft, am now bid stand— 

Heath and the law assault me, and demand 
My life and means. I never used men so, 

But, having ta’on their money, let them go. 

Yet must I die? and is there no relief ? 

The king of kings had mercy on a thief— 

So may our gracious king too, if he please, 

Without his council grant me a release ; * 

God is his precedent, and men shall see 
His mercy go beyond severity.’ ” 

In a letter of the Rev. Jbseph Mead’s, dated February the 25th, there 
is an account of a curious misadventure that befel the celebrated traveller 
Sir Robert Shirley, who, expostulating with a Persian ambassador, that 
he gave not the respect due unto an elder ambassador, the Persian de¬ 
manded to see his commission; which he producing, the Persian, when 
he had seen it, gave him such a blow of tli'3 hand as felled him to the 
ground, alleging it was a counterfeit, and tliat he had abused the Sophi, 
and would have cut his throat had lie not retired himsQlf. An explana¬ 
tion subsequently given by Dr. Meddus was, that Sir Robert Shirley’s 
commis^on was sealed on the one side, whereas the King, of Persia's 
use is to give two seals, one at the top of the commission, another at the 
bottom. 

The commencement of the great struggle of the commons with the 
king may be said to date with the first attack directed against the royal 
favourite upon his return from pawning the crown jewels in Holland, 
when the duke was impeached by Sir Dudley Digges and Sir John Eliot; 
the impeachment comprising charges of peculation and mismanagement; 
of the betrayal of the interest of his country to the French king ; and 
of procuring, it was more darkly hinted, the death of James by ad¬ 
ministering to him a deadly potion instead of medicine in his illness. 
The Intelligencers foresaw that so definite a move must either break the 
favourite or dissolve the commons. The result, however, was not im¬ 
mediately as had been anticipated. “ My Lord Digby” and ‘‘my Lord 
of Bristol’ were summoned before the lords of the upper house bar as 
delinquents, their accuser being his majesty. This was at the same time, 
that Sir Robert Cotton’s library was put under arrest, because he had 
imparted ancient precedents to the lower house. It was in vain that 
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Sir Dudley Digges and Sir John Eliot were committed to the Tower 
and others were threatened,*the parliament peristed in refusing to grant 
any supplies unless justice was done against the dake, and was in con¬ 
sequence dissolved in J une. The unfortunate Charles had his domestic 
as well as public grievances to fight against at the same time. In a 
letter of a Mr. Perry, who appears to have been a sub-intelligencer to 
the Rev. Mr. Mead, dated July 1, 1626, it is related as follows:— 

On Monday, about three in the afternoon, the king, passing into the queen’s 
side, and finding some Frenchmen, hew servants, unreverently dancing and 
curvetting in her presence, took her by the hand, and led her into his lodgings, 
locking the door after him, and shutting out all, saving only the queen ; pre¬ 
sently, upon this my Lord Conway called fortli the French bishop and others 
of that clergy into St. James’s Park, where he told them, the king’s pleasure 
was, all her majesty's servants of tliat nation, men and women, young and 
old, should depart the kingdom, together with tlic reasons ihat enforced his 
majesty so to do. The bishop said much upon it that, being in the nature of 
an ambassador, he could not go, unless the king his master should command 
him. But he was told again, that the king his master had nothing to do here 
in England ; and that, if he were unwilling to go, England would send force 
enough to convey liim away hence. 

The bishop had as much reason to dance loth to depart, as the king and all 
his wcll-affccted subjects had to send him packing; for he had as much power 
of conferring orders, !itid dispensing with sacraments, oaths, &c., as the pope 
could give; and so, by consequence, was a most dangerous instrument to work 
the pope’s ends here. 

The king’s message being thusidelivered by my. Lord Conway, his lordship, 
accompanied with Mr, Treasurer and Mr. Comptroller, went into the queen’s 
lodgings, and told all the French likewise, that were there, that his majesty’s 
pleasure was, they should all depart thence to Somerset House, and re¬ 
main there till they knew further his majesty’s pleasure. The women howled 
and lamented, as if they had been going to execution, btit all in vain ; for the 
yeomen of the guard, by that lord’s appointment, thrust them and all their 
country folks out of the q\ieen’s lodgings, and locked the doors after them. 

It is said also, the flueen, when she understood the design, grew very impa¬ 
tient, and broke thfe glass windows with her fist. But since, I hear, her rage 
is appeased, and the king and she, since they went together to Nonsuch, have 
been very joertnd together. 

The same day, the French being all at Somerset House, the king, as I have 
heard some affirm, went thither, and made a speech to them to this purpose : 
that he hoped the good king, his brother of France, would not take amiss what 
he had done ; for tlie French, he said, (particular persons he would tax) had 
occasioned many jars and discontents between tlie king and him ; such, indeed, 
as longer were insufferable. He prayed them, therefore, to pardon him, if he 
sought his own case and safety ; and said, moreover, that he had given order to 
his treasurer to reward eve^ one of them for their year’s service. So the next 
morning, being Tuesday, there was distributed among them 11,000/., in money, 
and about 20,000?. worth of jewels. 

The French were not, however, so easily got rid of, notwithstanding 
the king’s generosity towards them. In a letter of the 11th of August 
of the same year it says, “ Monday last were attending at Somerset 
House thirty coaches and fifty carts, to have, after dinner carried the 
French and their goods away, supper being provided for them at Ro¬ 
chester. But so they would not depart, till they were disengaged of 
moneys they stood engaged for, for the queen: as one bill of 4000Z. 
for necessaries of the queen; a second was the apothecary^s bill of 800f. 
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for drugs ; and the third of the bishop’s, of 1500?., for his unholy water. 
Yet on Tuesday, after dinner, most of them \fent away/* How this was 
brought about is related more circumstantially in another letter of Mr. 
Perry’s — 

On Monday Inst was the peremptory day for the departure of the French 
•what time the king’s officers attending them with coaches, carts, and barges, 
they contumaciously refused to go, saying they would notdepait, until they 
liad order from their king ; and, above all, the bishop stood upon his punctilio. 
This news being sent in post to the king, on Tuesday morning, his majesty 
despatched away to London the captSin of the guard, attended with a compc' 
tent number of his yeomen, as likewise with lierfllds, trumpets, and messen¬ 
gers, first to proclaim his majesty's pleasure at Somerset Gate; which, if it 
were not speedily obeyed, the yeomen of the guard were to put it in execution, 
by turning all the French out of Somerset House by head and shoulders, and 
shutting the gate after them. VVhich news, so soon as the French heard, their 
courage came down, and they yielded to be gone the next tide. 

The time being come, my Lord Conway, Mr. Treasurer, and Mr. Comp¬ 
troller, went to see them perform their promise, and brought the bishop out of 
the gate to the boot of his coach ; where he, waking a stand, told them lie had 
one favour more to crave at their hands, namely, that they would permit him 
to stay till the midnight tide, to the end that he might go away private and 
cool; which was not denied him. So on Tuesday night they lay at Gravesend, 
on Wednesday night at Rochester, yesternight at Canterlwry, and to-night 
tlicy are to lodge at Dover, from whence God send them a fliir wind. 

The French priests and attendants are ftirther reported to have been 
very sullen and dogged atetheir first setting out, but kind entertainment 
by the way made them more tame by the time they came to Dover. At 
that place a fellow threw a stone at Madame St, George, as she entered 
the boat; whereupon an English knight that sat next her stepped on 
shore and gave the fellow a wound, wliich cost him his life!” 

Expostulations on tlie part of the Freyeh at the dismissal of their 
countrymen from the English court, the nominations to the queen’s 
household, the mutiny in the fleet for arrears of p^iy and against bad 
provisions, Jtlie various means proposed to raise money, by raising silver 
and gokJ two shillings In the pound, and by coining lighter money, and 
the troublous taxation for the city’s fleet of twenty sail, including the 
supplanting of privy seals, and benevolences by royal subsidies, are the 
great features that preceded the sailing of the unfortunate expedition to 
the Isle of Rhe. The opposition to so much and such various taxation 
was naturally great, and after the celebrated Sir Robert Cotton, a tailor 
designated as Prophet Ball, appears to have most distinguished himself. 
The duke, however, was inflexible. He sil^ced Sir Robert, by in¬ 
quiring if be came to instruct the king and council; and put the tailor, 
“ who quoted Scripture to them mightily,” into prison: in fact, he 
stopped at no means for effecting his object. It is even related that the 
Bishop of Winchester being dead, “ a bishop of this land, and a Cam¬ 
bridge man, offered to persuade the duke, that it was the best for him to 
take the bishopric of Winchester himself; whereat the duke startling, 
and asking how he could be a bishop ? ‘ If your grace,’ quoth he, ‘ will 
procure me the bishopric, and take the revenues yourself.’ ” 

There were no less than five bishops died in this year (1626), and even 
the “ Intelligencers” came in for some of the benefits accruing from so 
many sees to be disposed of. The Rev. Joseph Mead writes that the 
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Bishop of Ely, overcome with kindness to Dr. Meddus for his intelligence, 
and surprised at London at the instant, bestowed, within this twelve¬ 
month, a living in his gift in Essex, of 160Z. or better per annum, upon 
the doctor’s son, a young Master of Arts,^ and an Oxford man. In 
November of the same year, the favourite obtained from the king his re- 
admission of twelve French priests ; it#is related by the same authority, 
by the presentation from the queen of a jewel, the second in the king¬ 
dom. “ There is,” saith the same letter, a scurvy book come forth, called 
The Devil and the Duke^ for which, on Wednesday, was much inquisition 
In Paul’s Churchyard.” l^ie same month Lady Falkland was banished tlie 
court for going to mass with the queen, “ in whose conversion,” says the 
reverend Intelligencer, “ the Homan cliurch will reap no great credit, 
because she was called home out of Ireland for her grievous ex¬ 
tortions.” 

The poverty of the government, or the passion for money to carry on 
foreign enterprises, led to many absurd scenes, as well as to disorderly 
occurrences. The Rev. J. Mead says, iu a letter, of November 25th :— 

But the sweetpst news, like marchpane, I keep for the banquet. Now the 
Frencli ambassador is departed, a certain hetorochta ambassador is coming 
upon the stage. A youth he is, I hear, with never a hair on his face ; and the 
principal by whom he is sent, and whom he is to represent, lies concealed in 
this town : and in one word, to solve this riddle, is the President of the Society 
of Rosy Cross ; whose said ambassador, on Sunday afternoon, hath appointed 
to come to court, with thirteen poaches. The pj-olFers he is to make Ins ma¬ 
jesty are no small ones ; to wit—if his majesty will follow his advice, he will 
presently put three millions, viz., thirty hundred thousand pounds, into his 
coffers, and will teach him a way how to suppress the Pope ; how to bring the 
Catholic king on his knees ; how to advance his own religion all over Christen¬ 
dom ; and lastly, how to convert Turks and Jews to Christianity ; than which 
you can desire no more in this jvorld. 

The name of this ambassador of the President of the Rosicrucians, 
we are afterwards lold was Phillipus Johbertus; and “ his ambassador’s 
or messenger’s name (which is but a youth), OriginesJ^ It is needless 
to say that tjic proffer of gold never came to any thing, and tbai^ the so- 
called embassy was looked upon at the time as a contrivance to get access 
to the king in private, to draw attention to the duke’s mischievous 
practices. We have shortly afterwards a curious little sketch of the 
manners of the court. 

“ On Tuesday the queen w'ent by water to Black\vall, and there dined 
aboard the Earl of Warwick’s fair ship, called the Neptune; went thence 
by water to Greenwich, thence came on horseback to and througli 
London ; the earl attending her majestj' to Somerset House, forty or fifty 
riding before bareheaded, save her four priests with black caps ; herself 
and ladies in little black beaver hats, and masked; but her majesty had 
a fair white feather in her hat.” 

Before the favourite started upon the Rochelle expedition, Ins trum¬ 
peters went about to knights’ and aldermen’s houses to take their fare¬ 
well, and have something given them. Pistols and other arms were also 
In great request, and It is stated that tlie Earl of Warwick having some 
six or seven score pistols in his armoury, which liis lady refused to part 
with, in regard of my lord’s absence, the duke either sent or procured 
from his majesty a warrant to break open the door of the armoury and 
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to take them all out for the king’s use. The last thing before his depar¬ 
ture the duke gave a farewell supper at York House, and a masque to 
their majesties, ‘‘ wherein first comes forth the duke, after him Envy, 
with divers open-mouthed dogs' heads, representing the people’s barking; 
next came Fame, then Truth, &c.’^ At the same time there was a great 
press both in and about London, *4iso much, that on Monday last,” says the 
reverend Intelligencer, in a letter dated May 25th, 1627, in Middlesex, 
towards Harrow on the Hill, many were pressed in their beds, to the 
number of five hundred, and raoiuSy levied to the sum of 3000/. to set 
them out.” Before the duke joined the fleet at Portsmouth, about 
10,000/. were sent down, the most of it taken for French goods, by 
Candle, at Merchant Tailors* Hall, therewith to pay the soldiers and 
mariners both their arrearages and two or three months aforehand, to 
encourage them the better.” The king was also twice feasted on boainl 
the Triumph. On the second occasion the chest with the king’s plate 
fell into the sea, “ and there lies, for the Dutch diver is said not to have 
found it.” 

Wlien the favourite failed in taking the citadel of Rhe, Mr. Pory re¬ 
lates that the upshot of a libel then sung at Paris, was that “ the Duke 
of Buckingham be not able to take the citadel of Rh^, yet is he able to 
take the Tower of London,” which, adds the Intelligencer, “may be con¬ 
strued in many ways.” The French king’s saying to the Savoy ambas¬ 
sador, as he came that way, was “Alack!” said he, “if I had known 
my brother of England fcitd longed so milch for the Isle of Rhc, I would 
have sold it him for half the money it hath cost him.” 

Early in November the sad and doleful tidings arrived in London of 
the overthrow of the British by the French under the Count de Schora- 
berg. “ The duke is expected here on Saturday,” it is said, in a letter 
of November 16, 1627. “ Divers lords are ridden towards Plymouth to 

meet him, and my lord chamberlain is gone with a rich jewel unto him 
from the king. They report he behaved himself ^valiantly and saw all 
the men aboard before he left the land.” In a letter of the Rev. J. 
MeadVto Sir Martin Stutcville, dated December 8, 1627„ there is con¬ 
tained what purports to be 

A Hehtion of the Manner of the Defeat of our Men in the Isle of 'RkL 

On Monday the 29th of October, in the morning, our whole army came to 
St. Martin’s, except those 300 which were sent to guard the bridge over 
which we were to retreat into the Isle de I’Oye. But before we could be ready 
to march away, came intelligence to my lord duke, that the enemy was march¬ 
ing from the little fort, whereupon command was given that we should march 
away with all expedition that might be. But before we were out of the town, 
many of the enemy came out of tlie fort, and followed die rear of us with 
their swords drawn in a bravado, calling and hallooing unto us. Whereupon, 
being muskrt-shot out of the town, we were all drawn into battle, thinking the 
enemy would have set upon us; for they had 300 horse and above 3000 foot, 
which were within half a mile of us. But for the present they would advance 
no nearer us. We therefore all turned faces about, and advanced somewhat 
towards them, which they seeing, somewhat made a stand. Then Sir William 
Cunningham and Sir Alexander Brett, with some other of our commanders, 
shouted out and waved their hats, flourished tlicir swords, and called to the 
enemy to come on : but they, having a further prospect, would not then stir. 

Then we turned our faces again, and marched through a village, where, 
behind the wails and close places, we laid some of our musketeers in ambus- 
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cade. Now the enemy marched forward, thinking to have marched that way; 
but their horses approaching hear to our ambuscades, our musketeers gave fire 
upon them, whicli caused them to retreat and march* another way. We had 
not marclied above three miles further, than we came to many little iiills, which 
we marched up, and underneath set ourselves ia battle, staying there one hour 
before we began to march forward. In the meantime, the enemy, which were 
about a mile and a half oflP, came almost up to us, and stood upon the tops of 
bills, to view after what manner we marched, and which way. 

Then were drawn forth of the forlorn hope some musketeers to shoot at 
those upon the hills, and to play upon tbeir horses. But, as we marched away, 
they still approached nearer upon us ; at what time the passage was so narrow, 
having salt pits on each side, tliat we could not march above five or six abreast. 
The enei^, now seeing iiis opportunity, poured forth a great volley of shot 
upon us. Then was command given to march away as fast possible as we could; 
for until this time we had delayed and overstripped time, as being too confident 
that the enemy durst not meddle with us. But, as our rear begun to march 
away, their horse soon charged my Lord Mountjoy’s troops, which presently re¬ 
treated, giving fire over their shoulders, and rode in amongst our ranks, and 
routed us so, that the most began to shift for themselves, and confusedly ran 
away and many of them casting away their arms; others, running into tho 
water, were cut oflp. Our field-pieces were not in the battle. 

The other division of the horse fell upon Sir William Cunningham’s troops, 
but they most bravely fought it out unto the hist man. Had my Lord Mount- 
joy done the like, wetonld not, questionless, have lost one quarter so many of 
our men. In this we could not charge the enemy, because our own horse 
were betwixt us and them ; and they fell on with them, both horse and foot, so 
close, tliat we had not time to give fire on them, if we durst, for fear of shoot¬ 
ing our men. So all those regiments that were in the rear were cut off, and 
some of those that were in the battle; and the enemy still came on, charging 
even unto tlie bridge, where some commanders made a stand, thinking the 
soldiers would have done the like; but they, being disanimatod, chose, many of 
them, rather to commit themselves to the mercy of the waters, than to turn 
upon the enemy, whereby mostrf)f these commanders, being not seconded, were 
slain ; and had not Sir Edward Conway’s regiment, which marched in the van, 
marched back again |o the bridfje, the enemy had absolutely slain us all, for 
they were once gotten over the bridge ; but this regiment coming, beat them 
back again, and made them confusedly to run away. , 

There wer^ left certain musketeers of every company to guard the bridge ; 
the rest went tode TOje; many to the water-side, thinking to find boats to carry 
them on board; but my lord duke had been there before, and given strait com¬ 
mand, on pain of death, that no sailor sliould carry any on board until the next 
morning; that they should have order about ten o’clock. 

The same night our men set fire on the bridge, which being burnt down, 
they came all away, leaving many a hurt man behind them ; which, doubtless, 
had they been brought off and well looked unto, they might have recovered 
again. 

This night my^lord duke went a shipboard, and on the morrow came ashore 
again. 

The French king dismissed the English prisoners without ransom, and 
sent them as a present to the queen. 

Sir Henry Spry, one of the commanders of the Isle of Rhc, since his return 
is dead. His lady, being much joyed at his coming home, but seeing him de¬ 
jected, and not to answer her with like gratulation, asked him how he did; to 
whom he answered, “ Though I am returned safe, yet my heart is broken ex¬ 
pressing great sorrow and compassion for those commanders who were slain in 
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bis sight, and as his modesty made him say, all far superior unto himself, and 
thus died within a day after. « 

In a letter dated ttie 2ud of February, it is related that “ one of 
Lady Purbeck s gentlewoipen, being asked where her lady was, who is 
pursued to do penance, answered she knew not, except her ladyship was 
gone to the Isle of Rh^, now called the isle of Rue ; for which unto¬ 
ward speech she is laid by the heels/' We have reference made to a 
curious practice which obtained in London at this period in a letter of 
the reverend Intelligencer of the date of January 12th, 1627. 

On Saturday last, the Templars chose one Mr. Palmes, son to Sir Guy 
Palmes, their lord of misrule, under the name of lieutenant; who, the same 
night, to gather up his rents at ten shillings a house, broke open, late in the 
night, all the doors, not only in Ram Alley, but also in Fleet Street, all along 
from Ram Alley to Temple Gate—namely, of such as would not open to him ; 
and from those that would not pay he took a distress. This being complained 
of to my lord mayor, on Sunday night last his lordship, with a guard of hal¬ 
berdiers, marched tliat way, and about eleven at night found my lord of Christ¬ 
mas in a tavern, who for a while made brave resistance ; but at last, being 
knocked down with halberds, he was conducted, together with some of liis com¬ 
pany, to the Compter, On Tuesday, Mr. Attorney, being of the same liouse, 
fetched them out of the prison with his own coach, and carried them to the 
court, where the king himself reconciled my lord mayor and them together 
with joining of hands. The gentlemen of the Temple being this Shrovetide 
to present a masque to their majesties, over and besides the king’s own great 
masque, to be performed iq the Banqueting House by an hundred actors. 

t 

It is subsequently explained In another letter, that Mr. Palmes was not 
himself the lord, but only the lord of misrule's lieutenant, and that he 
was sent out on Twelfth Eve to gather up his rents, limited at five 
shillings. ** At every door they came to they winded the Temple horn ; 
and if, at the second blast or summpns, tljey within opened not the door, 
their lieutenants’ voice was ® Give fire, gunner !’ his gunner being a robust 
blacksmith, and the gun or petard itself being a huge, overgrown smith’s 
hammer/'^ * 

Th(f disastrous expedition of the Duke of Buckingham^ for the relief 
of Rochelle, was followed by the still more eventful meeting of pg-tdia- 
ment held ia 1628. In the sad struggle that ensued, it would appear 
that king and subjects were alike overwhelmed with various emotions 
which it is not difficult to understand in the then existing relations of so¬ 
ciety. When the House of Commons gave his majesty, unanimously, in 
the month of April, five subsidies to be paid between that and Christmas; 
the king was so affected that he wept. A curious example is given of 
what D’Israeli, in his Commentaries on the Life and Reign of Charles L,” 
calls the heated state of the political atmosphere,” ih a letter of the 
reverend Intelligencer’s, dated June 15th. 

I know you have heard of that black and doleful Thursday, June the Sth, 
the day 1 arrived at London ; wliich was by degrees occasioned first of his ma¬ 
jesty’s unsatisfactory answer on Monday; increased by a message afterwards, 
that his majesty was resolved neither to add to nor alter the answer he had 
given them. Hereupon they fell to recount the miscarriages of our govern¬ 
ment, and tlie disasters of all our designs these later years, representing every 
thing to the life ; but the first day glancing only at the duke, but no naming 
him. On Wednesday they proceeded further to the naming ol him ; Sir Ed¬ 
ward Coke breaking the ice, and the rest following, ^ that on Thursday, they 
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growing still more vehement, and ready to fall downright upon him, a message 
was sent from his majesty, jlbsolutely forbidding them to meddle with the go¬ 
vernment or any of his majesty’s ministers; but, if'they meant to have this 
session, forthwith to finish what they have begun ; otherwise his majesty would 
dismiss them. Then appeared such a spectacle of passions, as the like had 
seldom been seen in such an assembly, some weeping, some expostulating, some 
prophesying of the fatal ruin of our kingdom ; some playing the divines, in 
confessing their own and country’s sins, which drew those judgments upon us ; 
some finding, as it were, fault with those that wept, and expressing their bold 
and courageous resolutions against theienemies of the king and kingdom. 

I have been told, by a, parliament man, that there were above an hundred 
weeping eyes, many who offered to speak being interrupted and silenced by 
their own passions. But they stayed not here, but as grieved men are wont, 
all this doleful distemper showered down upon the Duke of B. as the cause and 
author of all their misery, in the midst of these their pangs crying out most 
bitterly against him, as the abuser of the king and the enemy of flie kingdom. At 
which time, Mr. Speaker, not able, as he seemed, any longer to behold so wo- 
ful a spectacle in so grave a senate, with tears ffowing in his eyes, besought 
them to grant him leave to go out for half an hour ; which being granted him, 
he went presently to his majesty, and informed him what state the House was 
in, and came presently back with a message to dismiss the House of ail commit¬ 
tees from further proceeding, until next morning, when they should know his 
majesty’s pleasure further. 

We must follow this political extract, the only one weltave indulged in, 
by another of a different, but still equally significative character. 


On Saturday, the next day, J^me 14, after diihier, the king and the duke be¬ 
ing at bowls in the Spring Garden, or, as some say, looking on those wlio were 
playing at bowls, the duke put on his hat. A Scottishman, one Wilson, seeing 
it, kisses his hand, and snatches it off*, saying, “ You must not stand with your 
hat on before my king.” The duke falling to kick him, tlie king said, “ Let 
him, George ; he is either mad or a fool.”—“ No, sir,” quoth Wilson, “ 1 am a 
sober man ; but this man’s health is pledged with as much devotion at Dunkirk 
as your majesty’s liere.” Others say he said, if his majesty would give him 
leave, he would tell him that of that man which many knew but durst not 
speak. Howsoever, he escaped away at that time without any hands laid on 
him, but since are warrants out and search is made for him. * 

Libels w^ere, also, posted at the same time in the city of London to the 
effect, “ Who rules the kingdom ?—The king. Who rules the king?— 
Tlie duke. Whe rules the duke ?—The devil.” The furnace of discon¬ 


tent at length flowed over, and upon the occasion of the last preparations 
that were being made to relieve the heroic and unfortunate Rochellers, 
which seemed to be always preparing and never prepared; John Felton, 
a younger son of a Suffolk gentleman of small fortune, realised his own 
wild ideas of justice by taking the life of the showy and gallant, but 
despotic, Duke of Bucldngham. Several letters have been previously 
published, partictdarly from the pen of Dudley, Lord Carleton, and of Sir 
Henry Wotton, which refer at length to this catastrophe. The letter of 
our Intelligencers refer more to w’hat occurred after the event than to the 
event itselt. The Rev*. J.. Mead relates at second-hand, that when 
Felton gave the blow, he said, “ God have mercy on thy soul!” Also, 
that as Felton passed through Kingston-on-Thames, an old woman 
bestowed this salutation upon him. Now, God bless thee, little David!” 
quoth she, meaning he had killed Goliah. The duke's jewels were 
legally appraised at 500,000/., yet he had pawned the jewels of the 
crown ill the Low Countries for 50,000/. 

Auff, —VOL. LXXXIII. KO. CCC2XSU. 2 O 
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After the death of the thoughtless* reckless, and extravagant Buck- 
ingbam, the poor Huguenots of Rochelle 'were abandoned to the fury of 
their Catholic conquerors. Humiliations abroad were followed by mis- 
government at home. Men^ who had before been kept somewhat in 
check, now took prominent parts in the deliberations of parliament, and 
stood forward in resolute hostility to the illegal shifts and expedients 
adopted by the king to raise funds. The rise to eminence of such men 
as Seldeu, Coiton, Eliott, Holies, &c., can be traced with curious exact¬ 
ness in this correspondence, till, at length, the last endeavour to rule ac¬ 
cording to the Stuart notion of royalty—through Star Chamber perse¬ 
cutions, and illegfd impositions, brought John Ham'pden into the field. 

It is more pleasant, however, to recur to the many curious revelations of 
civil manners and the quaint pictures given of social morals, than to these 
troublous political events brought about by a few daring spirits struggling 
in the cause of constitutional liberty against an absolute and irresponsible 
power. CertJunly, some of the former are of a nature to startle the 
proprieties of the present century. We would particularly allude to the 
case of the Lady Purbeck, and to those of the Earl of Castlehaven and 
Sir Giles Allin^on. The reverend Intelligencer, who contributes so 
largely to the correspondence, was, as before showed, particularly fond of 
a little bit of court scandal. To judge of the nature of these little epi¬ 
sodes, we may select an example of the least objectionable character. 


I will now tell you a ridiculous piece, ifit may beseem my gravity. Dr. Ra¬ 
ven, the physician, having been long suitor to Mrs. Bennet, the 20,000/. widow, 
and being held in suspense, thought, by a more compendious to achieve 
bis end, so on Wednesday ni^ht (her maid, as it is thought, being of the conspi¬ 
racy, and now In prison), henid himself in her chamber, and about two of the 
clock in the morning, came, unready, to her bedside, awaked her, and proffered 
some service that was not dt; for she, out of a. virtuous disposition, refused it, 
cries Thieves, thieves! murder, murder !** Up comes her man, apprehends 
the Raven, whom they carried the next day before the recorder, sometime his 
counsel in hjs love, who committed him to prison. Whaf the catastrophe will 
be, I kn^w not. 


We afterwards leam that the young widow had two other suitors. 
** They were all three birds,” says Mr. Mead, punning upon their names: 
Finch, Raven, Crow (Sir Sackville), but the Raven hath fared the worst. 
The Raven was afterwards axi'aigned for burglary; and had not Judge 
Richardson most nobly jeered him out of his frantic humour, he would 
have persbted in pleamng himself guilty, and so would have condemned 
himself of a ^eadUy crime whereof he was quite innocent.” 

The superstitious turn of mind which was so characteristic of the 
times of James 1., and which was turned to so good an account by that 
wily hypocrite Cromwell, makes itself ever and anon apparent during the 
reign of Charles I. Upon the occasion of the royal marriage, Mr. 
Chamberlain deems it worth while to record that a lioness hath 
whelped in the Tower^ which some take as a presage that all things are 
like to succeed as in the former time; the beginnings of both in so 



a few days previously in his coaoh with the Venetian ambassadors to the 
bmtingof a hon in the Tower. .Two. years afterwards (July, 1628), we 
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read of his majesty and tha duke journeying to Deptford to see the ten 
new pinnaces^ called the Lions’ Whelps. • 

The progress of the plague naturally called forth strong evidences of 
the same feeling. The reverend Intelligencer relates, in a letter of July, 
I7th, 1625, as follows 

We liad a letter yesterday from Dr. Meddus unexpected, which contained 
nothing almost but lamentation and desire of our prayers ; himself being left 
alone with one man and a maid, resolved to abide by it, thougti already five 
houses were infected in his little parish ;*wherei]pon he relates two particulars 
in these words following* 

“ One (saith he) in Lhadenhall Street removed into the country with his 
seven children, but having buried them all there is come again hither. An old 
Mr.Balmford (saith he) told meyesterday evening, as sundry others have, that 
a woman living near Old Swan, removing into Surrey for fear of the plague, 
when she was come on the hill near Streatham, in the way to Croydon, turned 
back, looked on the city, and said, ‘ Farewell, London, and farewell plague ;* 
but soon after was taken sick, had the tokens on her breast, and these words to 
be distinctly read, ^ It is in vain to fly from God, for he is every where.’ ” 

The short notices that occur in reference to the notorious Dr. Lamb, 
are equally characteristic. 

Colonel Gray should have gone with some command in the fleet, but refused 
unless he might.he colonel. Whereupon, the king commanded him to go with the 
duke as his counsellor. So his cabin was prepared in the duke’s own ship, and 
the duke, for a while, made muck of him, and used him with great respect. 
But at length, whatsoever the matter was, he was piit into another ship. Will 
you hear wiiat tale they have at London about this ? viz., that the old countess, 
solicitous to know what should become of her son, consulted Dr. Lamb, who 
showed her, in a glass, a big, fat man, with a reddish face, brown beard, an iron 
arm, and a long dagger, &c., which she presently took to be Colonel Gray, the 
description in all things fitting bimj; and, therefore, suspected be should kill 
her son. Hereupon, sue writes to the duke, and tells she had such a dream, 
which much troubled her, and therefore anxiously desires, that either Colonel 
Gray might not go at*all, or be removed into another ship, which was done 
accordingly. m 

We afterwtflrds learn by date of December 15, 1627, that, the titular 
Dr, Lamb is committed to the gate-house, about causing a Westminster 
scholar to give himself to the devil, of which and some other of his 
fellbws drawn in by this same like practice, is much in diverse report,” 
The miserable death of this astrologer is related as follows in a letter of 
the Rev. Mr. Mead’s to Sir Martin Stuteville, bearing date June 21st, 
1628. 

On Friday evening, June 18, Dr. Lamb having been at a play*liouse, as he 
was coming thence, some boys and such like began to quarrel with and afiVont 
him, calling him the duke's devU^ and in such sort, that he liired some sailors and 
others that he gathered up to guard him home. He came in at Moorgate, and 
the people following him. He supped at a cook’s shop, where the people 
watched him, whilst his guard defended him from their violence.^ Thence he 
goes to the Windmill Tavern, in Lothbury, the tumult still increasing. At 
length, as he came thence, the people set upon him. He flies to another 
house, where they threw stones, and threatened to pull down the bouse, unless 
Lamb were delivered to them. The master of the house, a lawyer, fearing 
what might ensue, wisely sends for four constables to guard him out of his 
house. But the rage of the people so much increased, (no man can tell why 
or for what cause) that in the midst of these auxiliaries they struck him down 
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to the ground, giving him divers blows and woupds, and quite beat out one of 
his eyes. Thus being Jeft half dead, and in such a case, that he never spoke 
after he was carried to the Compter, in the Poultry,.(no other house being will¬ 
ing to receive him) where the^next morning he ended a wretched life by a 
miserable and strange dream. Some say, tiie keeper got above 20/. by taking 
twopence a groat apiece of such as came to see him when he was dead. 

On Monday after, my lord mayor and the aldermen of the city were called 
before the council-table to give an account of this uproar, his majesty saying, 
though Lamb were a vicious fellow, he would require an account of somebody 
for his subject. Some tiiought the efty would be fined, unless they could ex¬ 
cuse it the better. A friend of mine affirms that heard, three quarters of a 
year since, that Lamb himself should say, he should bd killed by the people in 
the streets, or to that effect, besides some other predictions of the like had of 
somebody else. If this be true, it may be the fear of his destiny made him, 
upon the first quarrelling of the boys, to hire a guard, whereby occasioning a 
greater concourse of people, he may seem to have furthered what lie would 
have declined. They say the people cried, moreover, whilst they were killing 
him, that if his master was there, they would give him as much. God grant 
that, to our other sins, there be no blood laid to our charge. 

We are afterwards told that the barbarous rabble which mauled and 
mangled Dr. Lamb, did it in reference to the duke, his master, as they 
called him, whom, they said, had he been there, they would have handled 
worse, and would have minced his flesh, and have had every one a bit of 
him. My lord mayor and sheriffs were sent for to court about it, andliave 
been threatened to forfeit their charter if^some of the malefactors be not 
pointed out. A ballad b^ing printed of him, both printer, and seller, and 
singer, are laid in Newgate, and some three or four more upon suspi¬ 
cion. 

The work concludes with an original memoir of the times, by an 
observer of totally different sentiments to those wdiose correspondence 
precedes him. Father Cyprien de Gama(3lie is, as before remarked, the 
historian of the missive of the Capuchin zealots, who were upon the occa¬ 
sion of the royal marriage deputed over to this couAtry for the purpose 
of gain|ggl)ack one of the strongholds of the reformed religion. The 
narrative of the bigoted father, if it is not to be always depended upon, 
to the strict letter, like the correspondence of the professional Intelli¬ 
gencers, and is not therefore of so much interest to the historical student, 
certainly carries away the palm of amusement. The account of the escape 
from the custody of the parliament of the Duke of York, in the disguise 
of a girl, and that of the infant princess as a beggar’s brat in the custody 
of the Countess of Morton, clothed in rags, and disfigured with a hump, 
is an incident; so full of romance that we regret it is too long to transfer 
to our pages. The same narrative, besides many curloys detai 
posed and of real conversions, further contains many interesting p 
respecting the royal family, both before and subsequently to the 
of Charles, and also respecting several distinguished persons who 
with them after their exile. 
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THE QUESTION OF GENERAL EMIGRATION. 

General emigration is decidedly the question of the day. The ur¬ 
gency of such a measure being carried out upon a broad and extensive 
scale, is felt on every side. The statesman is Interested in finding a 
good outlet for a population which is always in advance of the existing 
arrangements for profitable employrjent, and which is sure to become 
expensive and dangerous \vhen unemployed. The landowner under the 
existing system of parochial rates for the poor, is interested in settling 
elsewhere tliose whom he cannot employ, and who are sure soon or late 
to become a burden on his property. The labourer is interested in ex¬ 
changing nine shillings a week, and the chance of still less, for full work, 
plenty of tlie necessaries of life, and a little farm of his own. I he 
manufacturer is interested In getting a colonist instead of a pauper for a 
customer. The colonial employer is interested in getting servants and 
assistants. The merchant and shipowner are interested in the colonial 
trade and the transport of emigrants. All parties are indeed alike in¬ 
terested in this great (|uestion. 



thousands upon thousands of vieh acres, ready to give forth all the ne¬ 
cessaries of life to every one of her present, and to millions ot her still 
unborn subjects, who will yet seek them ; while, at home, nmltitudes, 
able and ^villlng to work, are dying of hunger and disease—discontent 
and crime are seen around, because there is here no land to till, no occu- 
pation.for their exei'tioiis, no reinuiioratloii for their labour. 

‘‘The object tlien clearly all-iniportant to be obtained istotiansfcr 
the superabundant population to those lauds whore their industry will be 
rewarded by the pi^^uction of plenty, and where they will consequently 
become a contented, and under good Institutions, a virtuous loyal 

community.” * i i i u 

The means of attaining this object is the problem to be solved. ^ ror 

once, the distress and discontent manifesting itself in this country m al¬ 
most open insurrection, tlie fears entertained from the pernicious examples 
abroad-the redundancy of population and the diminished and daily di¬ 
minishing demand for labour-above all, the annual descent of hundreds 
of thousands of hungry Irishmen, rushing pell-mell along the highways 
and into the boroughs and cities of Great Britain, often bfinging wit i 
them fever and ]>estilence, always bringing loss to the British labourer, 
and the example of moral and political discontent and disquiet, has 
roused the public to the vital importance of the subject. That something 
should be done every one demands. That much can he done every one 
acquainted with the colonies admits. On every side and by every c ass 
of persons in England, not only the utility but the necessity of some 
great scheme is acknowledged. It has ceased to be a matter of specula¬ 
tive and contingent good; it has become one of earnest, urgent, and 

pressing need, . vi ■ i • 

Every body, however, finds the difficulties almost insuperably in his 
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own case. Notwithstanding, therefore, the immense advantage of an 
extensive emigration, no one moves. Evefy hody waits for every body 
else. A leading authority avers that such blame as belongs to the ob¬ 
struction of colonisation must be divided between two parties, the govern¬ 
ment and the public. The'public expects the government to take upon 
itself the whole management and responsibility of a wholesale emigration ; 
to force the emigrants, to appoint their leaders, to find their ships (which 
Captain Marryat suggests very justly might be some of the men-of-war 
lying idle), and to procure them eyiployment on landing. The govern¬ 
ment, on the other hand, waits till the pressure becomes urgent, till 
people are clamorous at the concurrent increase of rates and decrease of 
work, till our streets swarm with beggary, and our hospitals with pest, 
before it gives even a superficial attention to the most important of pub¬ 
lic questions. 

Yet surely it would be wiser and easier to find employment for the 
emigrant, than for the home labourer. Lord Ashley laid before the 
House, on the 20th of July, a petition from delegates representing 
200,000 artisans and mechanics in London, asking among other things 
for a labour protection board elected by the working classes, the presi¬ 
dent thereof having a seat in the cabinet, a fair day’s labour being fixed 
by each trade, and a fair remuneration by law. Pemands of this kind 
may some day or other assume a far more perplexing character, than any 
that have to be got over in the great problem of emigration. 

It is the duty of government to do foi* all, that which each class can¬ 
not do for itself. That is what we have ministers for, with a legislature, 
and an immense machinery of deliberative heads and executive hands. 
Ministers have, however, a great dread of taking the initiative, and still 
more so of doing more than is absolutely necessary. A minister thinks 
that if he propounds a measure wdiich naj not been bellowed for by mil¬ 
lions for several long years, he is going out of his way and giving himself 
most unnecessary trouble. A minister seeks not to^ suggest, but to keep 
in power/and to live free of scrapes and difficulties* It is much to be 
regretted that we so seldom see men at the helm, who can suggest and 
govern, as well a.s defend themselves, and who can command opportuni¬ 
ties as well as parliamentary majorities: Yet two immense responsibili¬ 
ties are wrapped up in the emigration question, the future peace and 
tranquillity of this country, and the prosperity of the greatest colonial 
empire in the world. 

When Lord Ashley introduced tho other day to the notice of the 
House, the condition of those who form the staple of what are called the 
ragged schools, most appaling was the picture! Infancy without the 
tenderness of a mother’s love—childhood without the protection of a 
father’s care—boyhood with no instruction but that of older and astuter 
vice—manhood seared at heart and lost to all good purposes or end ! 
Emigration was the remedy proposed, and government acceded to Mr. 
Haw^es’s request and assigned 10,000?, to thp scheme ; a sura, however, 
that will go but a very small way towards draining off even a portion of 
that hungry and clamorous industry which here pants in vain for work 
and for wages. 

On the other hand, the Australian and Natalian colonies concur in 
demanding an influx of labour. This is the indispensable condition of 
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their existence* Give them labour, and every resource with which bene¬ 
ficent nature has blessed* them—wide and verdant plains, spreading 
prairies, fertile valleys, thick woods, virgin mines,«untried fisheries—-shall 
all be brought into production, '^^ilst we in England are complaining 
of the dearness of food and the cheapness of our population, our fellow- 
countrymen at the Antipodei} complain of the dearaess of men and women 
and the cheapness of mutton and beef. There sheep are boiled down for 
tallow. Of 23,000,000 acres which are contained in the eastern division 
of the colony, only 40,000 are un^er cultivation. Look to the inex¬ 
haustible fields for agriqplture and pasturage opened by the expeditions 
of Leichardt, Mitchell, and others! Then, while New South Wales 
prefers its claim against Canada, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick retort 
by a comparative denunciation of Australia. To complicate tbe embar¬ 
rassment, witnesses come forward to assure the legislature and the 
country that, in the competing virtues of Canada, New Brunswick, Aus¬ 
tralia, and New Zealand, we forget a modest possession, which shares the 
virtues of all, without the faults of any of them—Prince Edward’s Island. 
Whilst the mind is puzzled by this cloud of witnesses, the perplexity 
is augmented by an unexpected recommendation of Ceylon, and 
a florid description of Natal in Africa. The confluence of testimony 
from so many quarters, makes it almost conflicting. Yet there is great 
difference between them. The emigrants who prosper best at the Cape 
and in North America, in Canada, New Brunswick, Cape Breton, and 
Prince Edward's Island, are .very small capitalists, men who land with 
10/. or 20/. in their pockets, and enter upon a few acres at once, or those 
who make 10/. and become proprietors forthwith. Australia requires 
generally speaking a different class of emigrants ; capitalists of from 
2000/. to 10,000/., or of nothing but health and willingness to work. 
The relative positions of the two is, however, too often placed in the 
extreme. * 

The case, however, is clear so far, that the old and new worlds are 
yearning to each'other with reciprocal wants, and that for the welfare of 
both, an organised and extensive system of emigration, to Ijg quickly 
entered upoh and for a long time persevered in, ought at once to be set 
on foot. It does not appear that the public are unwilling to act. The 
parishes, if we may infer any thing from the declarations made at Mary- 
lebone, are willing to contribute to the expense of a pauper emigration ; 
the colonists, on the authority of the Legislative Council of New South 
Wales, are ready to contribute also. If between the two a sufficient sum 
cannot be raised for the purpose, surely government, which must ulti¬ 
mately exercise a controlling, a restraining, and a parental power over 
whatever system is adopted, might advance a loan to make up the defi¬ 
ciency. If the land fund is not sufficient, a labour fiind might be created 
in the colony to repay this. Again, it has been justly remarked, that of 
the 5,000,000/. now annually expended on workhouses throughout Eng¬ 
land, one-twelfth might ^e not only humanely but profitably devoted to 
emigration. The cmonial lands, except in the largest of the Australian 
settlements, where the Wakefield system of a fixed price per acre for all 
kinds of lands exists, are sufficient of themselves to defray the expenses of 
a large immigration. The price of transport to Australia averages to 
each emigrant about fifteen pounds. Of this, five pounds a head, it is 
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believed, would be paid by most parishes ; another five pounds would, it 
is said, be paid down at once by the settler oh engaging his labourer. 
The third five pounds quay be obtained by savings, or by government 
loans, and repaid by a labour-tax. There are here at once two modes 
of getting out of the difiiculty. Another mode has been proposed, viz., 
the imposition of an excise duty on wine ^nd spirits, which it is well 
known are ruinously cheap in the colony. To emigrate to Southern 
Africa, where labour is equally urgently demanded, eight pounds would 
suffice, and of this five pounds woijld be as readily paid down by the 
employer in our African, as in our Australian settlement. 

If such, then, are really the facts of the ease, that emigration is* for a 
variety of reasons become an Imperious necessity, and that the means to 
further that emigration upon a sufficiently comprehensive scale already 
exist, it is obvious that all that is wanted is a well organised machinery 
to carry out a scheme forthwith. Mr. William H. G. Kingston justly 
remarks, that an association* might certainly be formed for the object 
of carrying out a general system of emigration, but were it to become 
of the magnitude required for effecting any visible or permanent relief 
to the crowded masses, that very circumstance would prove that the state 
ought to perform the functions of which it had been compelled to take 
charge. Mr, Kingston also argues, that if a parish picurred the whole 
expense (thirty pounds) of sending out a young couple, that they would 
be the ultimate gainers by not having the children of the said couple to 
provide for ; that this country would benefitriu like manner by the manu¬ 
factures, &c., consumed by the colonist; in fact, that all classes would 
derive benefit from the outlay, and that the capital of thirty pounds 
expended on the deportation of an able-bodied prolific couple, would 
return to the mother country fifty per cent, in the first year of arrival, aud 
would keep continually increasing ! 

Mr. Kingston is of opinion that, for an undertaking of the magnitude 
contemplated, it will be necessary to establish a new department of 
government. Certainly on the principle that preservation is better than 
cure, a bogrd of emigration would bo a far more adviceable measure than 
a board of labour. We must, however, refer the reader to Mr? Kingston’s 
pamphlet for the details of the machinery by which he would make the 
proposed board adequate to the proposed objects. It is a clever pamphlet, 
worthy of study by all interested in so great and so national a subject.f 
Nor must it be forgotten that in all schemes of colonisation there is one 
thing that must not be overlooked, and that is the education and paternal 
care of the emigrants. It would be a monstrous crime to lay the foun¬ 
dations of a new state upon immorality, lawlessness, and irreligion. All 
that can be done, must be done, abroad as at home, to educate, soften, 
and improve the hearts of the lower classes. 

.....—.ft_ 

» A society has, it appears, been actually formed at No. 4, St. Martin’s Place, 
Trafalgar Square, London, for the promotion of colonisation. 

f Some Suggestions for the formation of a system /)f General Emigration, &c. 
By William H. G. Kingston, Esq. T. Bosworth, 215, Regent Street. 
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FRENCH ACTORS AND ACTRESSES. 

« 

BY CHARLES IIERVEY, ESQ. 

Actors killed and wounded in the Revolution of June—The Gymnase an Amhu- 
lance —State of the Drama ift Belgium and Holland, Mademoiselle Rachel— 
French Artistes in London—Vernet*s Umbrella—Luxembourg, Mademoiselle 
Grigny—-M. Dussert’s Tableaux Vivans —Mademoiselle Constance and Mademoi¬ 
selle Armande—Subsidy granted to the Theatres. 

During the eventful* days of June onl^ one actor, a young man of 
the name of Georges? attached to the Thed.trc Beaumarchais, lost his 
life, though several were more or less wounded. Among these I may 
mention Andr^ Hoffmann, slightly hurt by a fall from a barricade, and 
S^vin of the Dclassements Coiniques,* who, in addition to a bad wound in 
the shoulder, had one of his cheeks literally shot away. M. Dejean, 
manager of the Cirque Olympique, received no less than three balls in 
the leg; and Got, a young actor of the Theatre de la Repuhlique had, 
while doing his duty as a national guard, a very narrow escape, a bullet 
passing through his shako^ and grazing the top of his head. More than 
one musket-ball has left its mark in Roger’s pretty apartment in the Rue 
Rochechouart (rather an exposed situation, directly leading to tlie barrier) ; 
its owner, luckily for him, had left Paris for London a few days before 
^Ges 6veuemcnts.” M. Hippolytc Cognlard, one of the managers of the 
Porte St. Martin, was taken prisoner by the insurgents, and barely es¬ 
caped being thrown into the canal; and Nestor, of the same theatre, not 
only fought gallantly in the Faubourg St. Antoine, but also brought 
away with him three muskets of which he had spoiled the Eg}^ptians.” 

For some days after the struggle, the Gymnase was converted into an 
ambulance^ and many of thf actresses volunteered their services as at¬ 
tendants on the wounded. Happy wounded! to receive their tisane 
and bouillon at tl)jc hands of a Rose Cheri, a Marthe, or a Melcy ! to 
see their fairy forms flitting to and fro, in place of the grave and solemn 
step of the professed Sisters of Charity ! Ah, ladies ! let you* dramatic 
triumphs have been what tliey may, rest assured that you have now other 
and more enduring claims than these on the admiring recollection of your 
fellow-citizens : the actress may one day be forgotten, but the soft, low 
voice, breathing hope and consolation, the gentle look of pity and condo¬ 
lence will still survive in the memories of those whose sufferings they 
have alleviated, and to whose wants they have so sweetly ministered! 

The distaste for the drama, which, since the revolution of February, has 
become more and more evident in Paris, and indeed thrdhghout France 
generally, is fast spreading in the adjacent countries. Brussels, where, in 
bygone days the advent of a Parisian artiste was welcomed as an event 
certain alike to interest the public and to fill the managerial pockets, is 
now one of the most anti-theatrical towns possible ; Rachel herself being 
scarcely able to draw a, decent house, and Dejazet playing to empty 
benches. Nor has Holland escaped the contagion ; in Amsterdam, 
Rachel did little or nothing, and in Rotterdam still less. It is true that 
neither there nor in Brussels was she allowed to sing the Marseillaise,’’ 
although I believe that in the latter city she might, if she had chosen 


* Since dead. 
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have sung the national Belgian melodj (I forget its name) till she was 
black in the face, without the slightest hindrance on the part of the 
authorities* • 


Now, the summer being the regular season for congiSy there is scarcely 
a leading actor or actress in Paris who has not, between April and Oc¬ 
tober, some two or three months at his oi^her ovm disposal- Hitherto, 
this interval has been invariably looked forward to as a never-failing 
source of profit, and most importwt have been the negotiations carried 
on through the medium of dramatic agents and correspondents with 
various provincial managers, respecting the aUotment of certain days 
and sometimes weeks of the said interval to their respective localities. 
But this year the provincial theatres are, with few exceptions, closed, and 
the “ stars” have consequently nothing to do but to stay at home en 
bourgems or to travel. 

Now as far as regards the ladies (bless their sweet faces!) ihe;j are 
always welcome wherever they go, and the more the merxier. Cast a 
glance at oiu* own metropolis, if you doubt me : Hyde Park swarms with 
the baignoires at the operas, and the avant-scenes at the French 
play, reckon them among their most faithful kabituees ; for them Covent 
Garden supplies its richest bouquets, its most luxurious fniits ; to their 
presence Ascot owes half its attraction, and Greenwiph fish-dinners half 
their zest. To them the word impossible is unknown; like the pro¬ 
prietor of the Cheval du Diable, they have but to utter the cabalistic 
le veux!” and all th§y demand is at their feet. Contradict me if 


you can, Madame 
moiselle-! 


-; disprove my assertion if you are able, Made- 


But the men, oh! that’s quite another thing. They can’t even cross 
tlie sea without paying for it (whereas if their pretty comrades do pay tri¬ 
bute to Neptune, it is only because they cannot do it by deputy) : they 
can’t smuggle over so much as a bottle of edu-de*cologne free of duty— 
they find no lodgings in Regent Street or the Quadrant at their disposal, 
but are forced to take up their quarters in some oul of the way street 
near wha^.Iniyself once heard a Frenchman call La Place d^Or, meaning 
Golden Square. They never think of visiting the Operi or French 
Play unless some good-natured friend gets them an order, and as to their 
other amusements, if they go once to Richmond or Gravesend by water, 
and once to Vauxhall or the Surrey Zoological, that is about the sum 
toUh. 


Moreover, while ces dames are fetees and lionised, first from morning 
to night, and then from night to morning again, the unfortunate he- 
travellers, if they happen, as is generally the case, to know nobody, are 
left to their own resources, whi^ are very little resource to them indeed. 
If they attempt to fianer in a crowded thoroughfare, they run imminent 
risk of being knocked into the street: if, as is most probable, they speak 
but little English, they are morally certain to lose their way and get involved 
in an inextricable labyrinth of unknown turnings and windings, if they 
once rashly forsake that Paradise of foreigners in fine weather—Regent 
Street. They miss their cq/es, their Boulevards, and even their barric^es, 
the latter picturesque additions to street scenery having lately become as 
familiar to a Parisian eye as are the ingenious monuments, formerly ho¬ 
noured with the name of the ex-p4fet de la Seine, M. de Ramhuteau, 
The admission fee to St. Paul’s and to Royal Academy disgusts them 
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with sight-seeing: nor do they consider beefsteaks au naturel and “ af 
an af ” very palatable substitutes for their much regrettedand eau 
Tougie. In short, unless he be engaged at the St. James’s, a French 
actor is rarely induced to prolong his stay in the “ great metropolis,” and 
still more rarely to pay it a second visit—‘Arnal, however, is an exception 
to the general rule ; during^the last year he was three times in London, 
and has just returned to Pans from another trip thither. 

Nor do Belgium, Germany, or Switzerland often tempt the real Parisian 
artiste dramatique from his accustomed haunts ; he is quite contented In 
summer to hire two rogms in a dtfsty street at Passy, or a little den, at 
Neuilly, and to callJt his campagne. There he walks about in a blouse 
and enormous straw hat, eats his dinner in an apology for a garden, 
hardly twelve feet square, goes three times a week to Paris and back in 
the St. Cloud omnibus, which he invariably designates as “ la voiture/’ 
as if there were but one in the world, and talks seriously about retiring 
from the stage and purchasing either a maisonnette at Courbevoie like 
Odry, or a villa like Mademoiselle Rachel’s “ Ma Santc” at Marly. One 
of those who realised a similar wish was poor Vernet ; he bought a very 
nice country house somewhere near Charenton for a large sum of 
money, grew sick of it in a year or two, and sold it for a mere song. 

By the way, spee the death of this admirable artiste^ hja theatrical 
wardrobe, &c., has been disposed of by auction. Among the lots was 
the identical umbrella made for and carried by him some hundreds of 
times in “ Ma Femme et nv)n Parapluie.’\ This relic, the possession of 
which would in better days have been coveted by many a staunch play-goer, 
was knocked down to an old clothesman for thirty sons! Oh, Republic, 
these are thy fruits! 

The fiist theatre to open its doors since the revolution of June, has 
been the Luxembourg, nor has the enterprising manager yet had reason 
to repent his chivalrous essky, for chivalrous it is, par le temps qui court. 
This little bandbox boasts among other attractions a very lively and 
agreeable actress, with fine eyes and a roguish smile. I have been 
intending to say as much for the last six months, but myjyiemory has 
become sAangely treacherous since the revolution. Will Mademoiselle 
Caroline Grigny forgive me ? 

Dussert, of the Varletes, was summoned a few days ago before the 
police correctionnelle, for having organised an exhibition of tableaux 
vivants in the Passage Saulnier, the novel feature in which was the total 
suppression of tlie maillot. The artistes, consisting chiefly of models 
selected from the diiFerent aUliers, were twenty in number, three of 
them being negroes. I was sorry to see in the list •f pr6venues the 
name of Fcamy Klein, a pretty little actress, formerly of the Folies 
Dramatiques and now of the Vari6t6s. Que diablo allait-elle faire 
dans cette galore ?” 

Dussert, as proprietor of the concern, contended in his own defence 
that the exhibition in question was not a theatrical one, and affirmed' 
that his sole object in getting it up was to reproduce the most celebrated 
groups of antiquity, in the presence of an audience composed of painters 
and sculptors. However, it being a matter of considerable doubt whether 
any one of the sixty persons, assembled to witness these poses plastiqueSy 
had ever handled a paint-brush or a chisel, 
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** Ucber diese Antwort des Directorm Jobses, 

Gescliah allgemeines Schuttolxi dca Kopfes, 

Der Prdnident sprach zuerst, Hem f Hem I 
Drauf dife andern secundum ordinem.” 

Judgement deferred. 

Mademoiselle Constance and Mademoiselle Armande are unquestion¬ 
ably two of the prettiest and most courues of Parisian ing6nuith. They 
are sisters, and rejoice in the somewhat uneuphonious name of Resuche, 
a name which during the last two or three years has acquired a not very 
enviable notoriety through the mediucu of the Droit and the Gazette des 
Tribunaux, Void comments ' 

No one who is even partially initiated in les petits mysteres of a 
theatrical life in Paris^ ever fails mentally to associate the term inghiue 
a la mode with every imaginable kind of luxury, such as exquisitely 
furnished apartments, soft-cushioned Broughams, diminutive tigers, ex¬ 
pensive toilettes, dinners at the Trois Fr^res, suppers at the Maisou 
Doree, jewels, bouquets, ava7it~scenes, Sevres china, and at least one 
King Charles. Now, both Mademoiselle Constance and Mademoiselle 
Armando fully appreciate the advantages derivable from the possession of 
the foregoing creature comforts of life ; no one dresses better or in more 
perfect taste than they do; no turn-out in the Bois or the Champs 
Elys^es is heater than theirs; nor are their respectiveless sump¬ 
tuously fitted up than those of their most recherchees rivals. 

Unfortunately, however, for Mademoiselle Armande (D^lademoisclle 
Constance having as yet contrived to weatfier all similar storms), the 
same foinmisseurs, who -so readily supply these fair ladies with every 
kind of ohjet d^art, from the clock on their chimney-piece to the tapestry 
of their portieres, are apt to entertain the antediluvian idea that the said 
ohjets are sooner or later to be paid for, and what is worse, notliing will 
drive that idea out of their heads. A natural consequence of this 
obstinacy is the occasional summons before some court of justice or other 
of an interesting debtor, who, having succeeded in pci^uading herself 
that she is the victim of extortion and imposition, endeavours, through 
her counsel;' to impress the president with the same opinion, aad, strange 
to say, fails most signally. As for Mademoiselle Armande, she is almost 
as regular in her irregularity with respect to payment, and in her 
attendance (by deputy, of course) before the Tribunal de Commerce, as 
is Mademoiselle Lievenue, and will be so, I suppose, till the end of the 
chapter. 

But all this is sadly irrelevant, and d propos to nothing. Here is 
positively nearly a whole page wasted, and that too when space is so 
precious in the New Monthly! Why could I not say at once and in 
one breath, “ Mademoiselle Armande is engaged at the Gymnase, and 
much good may it do the Gymnase ?” Simply because I love a little 
gossip now and then, and feel on such excellent terms with my readers, 
that I always long to tell them tout ce qui me trotte dans la t^te. 
Besides, * 

“ On aime & donner quelque chose 
A coux qui n’ont rien demande,” 

says Fernand de MauUon^ in ** Satan,” and Fernand de Mauleon is 
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The sum of 680,000 frajics has at length been granted to the diiToreut 
Parisian theatres, to be divided among them as fqjlows :— 


Th6atre de la Nation (Opera) . # . 


170,000 francs 

Th^^^tre de la R4publique (Fran^ais) , 


105,000 

yf 

Opera Comique . . • . 


80,000 

jj 

Odeon . .. 


45,000 


Gymnase ...... 


30,000 

9> 

Porte St. Martin ...... 


35,000 

,, 

Vaudeville . * . 


24,000 


Varietes . * . 


24,000 

/ f 

9, 

Montansier (Palais Royal) . 


15,000 


Ambigu-Comique. 


25,000 

9 > 

Gaitc ...... 


25,000 

9) 

Thetitre Historique . . , . 


27,000 

9) 

Cirque. 


4,000 


Folies Dramatiques .... 


11,000 


Delassements Comiques 


11,000 


Beaumarchais ..... 


10,000 

9> 

Theatre Lazary .... 


4,000 

yy 

Funambules 


5,000 

99 

Luxembourg ..... 


5,000 

99 

Theatres de la Banlieue . . . 


10,000 

yy 

Hippodrome . . . . T 


5,000 

99 

Casualties ...... 


10,000 



Total ..... (580,000 francs. 

Certain portions of these sums will be distributed every fortnight to the 
respective theatres up to the first of October, and it is, moreover, ex¬ 
pressly stipulate^ that of these portions two-thirds are to be paid to the 
actors and other employes of thediflereut establishments, and the remain¬ 
ing third to# the managers. It is expected that the performances at every 
theatre will be arranged so as to terminate before eleven. 

The Opera NatioSl alone is excluded from any participation in the 
above advantages, but as that rickety concern has been at the last gasp 
for several months, it Is rather an act of mercy than otherwise to put it 
out of its misery. 

Next to the Luxembourg, the first theatres to re-open were the Gym- 
nase and the Montansier, both of which recommenced tli^ir representa¬ 
tions on Saturday, the 15th instant. On the ensuing Monday some half 
a dozen more Followed their example, and on Friday, the 21st instant, 
every theatre in Paris and the banlieue was open. May they long 
remain so! 

July 22, 1848. 

P.S,—Since the abov5 was written, judgment has been given in Dus- 
sert’s case as follows. Those among the poseurs and poseuses who are 
under sixteen years of age are acquitted. The remainder of the troupe 
are fined sixteen francs each. Dussert himself, and his brother-manager, 
Hutant, are fined a hundred francs each, and costs. 
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< 

The whole story of the life of Charles Lamb remained to be told. 
The period when a more complete estimate ^uld be formed of a charac¬ 
ter hitherto imperfectly understood, has only been brought about by the 
removal of those who might have been most affected by the disclosures 
essential to that object. His friend and biographer, Seijeant Tal- 
fourd, justly remarks, that the most lamentable, but most innocent 
agency of his beloved sister, Mary Lamb, in the event which consigned 
her for life to his protection, forbade the introduction of any letter, or 
allusion to any incident, in former memoirs, which might ever, in the 
long and dismal twilight of consciousness which she endured, shock her 
by the recurrence of long past and terrible sorrows; and the same considera¬ 
tion induced the suppression of every passage which referred to the 
malady with which she was through life, at intervals, afficted. The 
truth, however, as now told, while it in no wise affects the gentle excel¬ 
lence of the one character, casts new and solemn lights on the other, for 
while his frailties have received an ample share of that indulgence which 
he extended to all human weaknesses, their chief exciting cause has been 
hidden, and his real moral strength and the actual extent of his self- 
sacrifice have been hitherto totally unknown to the world. 

There was a tendency to insanity in the family, which had been more 
than once developed in his sister, before the year 1795, when Charles 
resided with his father, mother, and sister, in lodgings at No. 7, Little 
Queen Street, Holbom. In that year, Lamb, being just twenty years of age, 
began to write verses—partly Incited by the example of his only friend, 
Coleridge, whom he regarded with as muchjreverence as affection, and 

S artly inspired by an attachment to a young lady residing in the neigh- 
ourhood of Islington, who is commemorated in his eanly verses as the 
fair-haired i^aid/’ That year Charles was himself a sufferer from a 
malady wftfh which he was mercifully never afterwards visited. An 
undated letter to Coleridge, which Seijeant Talfoi^ says is proved by 
circumstances to have been written in the spring of n96, alludes directly 
to a fact to which he in after-life made little or no reference, either in his 
correspondence or his conversations. 

“ Coleridge I I know not what suffering scenes you have gone through at Bris¬ 
tol. My life has been somewhat diversified of late. The six weeks that finished 
last year and b^an this, your very humble servant spent very agreeably in a 
niadtiouse, at Hoxton. 1 am got somewhat rational now, and don't bite any 
one. But mad I was t And many a vagary my imagination played with me, 
enough to make a volume, if all were told.’' 

How Charles LamVs love prospered is not known, but It is now first 
made public how nobly that love, and all hope of the earthly blessings 
attendant on such an affection, were resigned ir the catastrophe which 
darkened the same year. In the autumn of that year (1796) Lamb was 
engaged all the morning in task-work at the India House, and all the 
evening in attempting to amuse lus father by playing cribbage ; some^ 

* Final Memorials of Charles Lamb; consisting chiefly of lus Letters not 
before published, with Sketches of some of his Companions. By Thomas Noon 
Talfourd. 2 vols. Edward Moxon. 
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times snatching a few minutes for his only pleasure, writing to Coleridge; 
while'Miss Lamb was worn, down to a state of extreme nervous misery, by 
attention to needlework by day, and to her motlier by night, until the 
insanity which had been manifested more.thap once, broke out into 
frenzy, which on Thursday, the 22nd of September, proved fatal to her 
mother. The following is Lamb’s account of the event to Coleridge 

My dearest Friend, —White, or some of my friends, or the public papers, 
by this time may have informed you of the terrible calamities that have fallen on 
our familyi I will only give you the ou^ines : my poor dear, dearest sister, in 
a fit of insanity, has been the death of her own mother. I was at hand only 
time enough to snatch the knife out of her grasp. She is at present in a mad¬ 
house, from whence I fear she must be moved to an hospital, God has pre¬ 
served to me my senses,—I eat, and drink, and sleep, and have my judgment, 
I believe, very sound. My poor father was slightly wounded, and 1 am left to 
take care of him and my aunt. Mr. Norris, of the Blue-coat School, has been 
very kind to us, and we have no other friend; but, thank God, I am very calm 
and composed, and able to do the best that remains to do. Write as religious 
a letter as possible, but no mention of what is gone and done with. With me 

the former things are passed away,” and I have something more to do than 
to feel. 

God Almighty have us well in his keeping. C. Lamb. 

Mention nothing of poetry. I have destroyed every vestige of past vanities 
of that kind. Do as Jou please, but if you publish, publish mine (I give free 
leave) without name or initial, and never send me a book, 1 charge you. 

Your own judgment will convince you not to take any notice of this yet to 
your dear wife. You look after J^our family,—I have my reason and strength 
left to take care of mine. 1 charge you, don't think,of coming to see me— 
write. I will not see you if you come. God Almighty love you and all of us. 

C. Lamb. 

An inquest was held upon this dreadful family tragedy, and the 
jury having returned a verdict of lunacy, Miss Lamb was placed in an 
asylum, where she was, in a ^ort time, restored to reason. The follow¬ 
ing are fragments fjom L&mVs next and characteristic letter ;— 

My dearest Friend, —Your letter was an inestimable treasure to me. It 
will be a comfort to you, I know, to know that our prospects are«omev/hat 
brighter. M/poor dear, dearest sister, the unhappy and unconscious instru¬ 
ment of the Almighty’s judgment on our house, is restored to her senses ; to 
a dreadful sense and recollection of what has past, awful to her mind and im¬ 
pressive (as it must be to the end of life), but tempered with religious resig¬ 
nation and the reasonings of a sound judgment, which, in this early stage, 
knows how to distinguish between a deed committed in a transientfit of frenzy, 
and the terrible guilt of a mother’s murder. I have seen her. 1 found her, 
this morning, calm and serene; far, very far from an indecent forgetful serenity! 
she has a most affectionate and tender concern for what has happdbed. Indeed, 
from the beginning, frightful and hopeless as her disorder seemed, I had con¬ 
fidence enough in lier strength of mind, and religious principle, to look forward 
to a time when even she might recover tranquillity. God be praised, Coleridge, 
wonderful as it is to tell, I have never once been otherwise than collected and 
calm ; even on the dreadful day, and in the midst of the terrible scene, I pre¬ 
served a tranquillity which bystanders may have construed into indifference— 
a tranquillity not of despair. Is it folly or sin in me to say that it was a reli¬ 
gious principle that viott supported' me ? I allow much to other favourable 
circumstances. I felt that I Irad something else to do than to regret. On that 
first evening, my aunt was lying insensible; to all appearance like one dying,— 
my father, with bis poor forehead plaistered over, from a wound he had re¬ 
ceived from a daughter dearly loved by him, and who loved him no less dearly. 
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—my mother a dead and murdered corpse in the next room—yet was I won¬ 
derfully supported. 1 closed not my eyes in sledp that night, but lay without 
terrors and without despair. * * * One little incident may serve to make 
you understand my way of managing my mind. Within a day or two after the 
fatal one, we dressed for dimrer a tongue which we had had salted for some 
weeks in the house. As 1 sat down, a feeling like remorse struck me ;—this 
tongue poor Mary got for me, and I can paftake of it now, when she is far 
away! A thought occurred and relieved me,—if I give into this way of feel¬ 
ing, there is not a cliair, a room, an object in our rooms, that will not awaken 
the keenest griefs; 1 must rise above such weaknesses. 1 hope this was not 
want of true feeling. I did not let tnis carry me* though, too far. On the 
very second day (I date from the day of horrors), as as usual in such cases, 
there were a matter of twenty people, I do think, supping in our room ; they 
prevailed with me to eat with them (for to eat I never refused). Tliey were 
all making merry in the room ! Some had come from friendship, some from 
busy curiosity, and some from interest; 1 was going to partake with them ; 
when my recollection came that my poor dead mother was lying in tlie next 
room—the very next room ;—a mother who, through life, wished nothing but 
her children’s welfare. Indignation, the rage of grief, something like remorse, 
rushed upon my mind. In an agony of emotion I found my way mechanically 
to the adjoining room, and fell on my knees by the side of her coffin, asking 
forgiveness of heaven, and sometimes of her, for forgetting her so soon. Tran¬ 
quillity returned, and it was the only violent emotion that mastered me, and I 
think it did me good. * 

* # 

I. hope (for Mary I can answer)—but I hope that I shall through life never 
have less recollection, nor a^fainter impressidn, of what has happened than 1 
have now. It is not a light thing, nor meant by the Almighty to be received 
lightly. I must be serious, circumspect, and deeply religious through life ; 
and by such means may both of us escape madness in future, if it so please 
the Almighty! 

The exemption so beautifully claimed of the Almighty in this letter 
was granted to its author, and the true *cause of this exemption—the 
more remarkable when his afflictions are considered in association with 
one single/railty—his biographer justly remarks, may be sought for in 
the sudden claim made on his moral and Intellectual nature by a ter¬ 
rible exigency, and by his generous answer to that claiiSi; so that a 
life of self-sacrifice was rewarded by the preservation of unclouded 
reason. 

How creditable to Lamb’s affectionate heart is the following extract 
frWn a subsequent letter to Coleridge?— 

Sunday night. —^You and Sara are very good to think so kindly and so favour¬ 
ably of poor Mary; I would to God all did so too. But I very mncli fear she 
must not tliinic of coming home in my father’s lifetime. It is very hard upoa 
her; but our circumstances are peculiar, and we must submit to them, God 
be praised she is so well as she is- She bears her situation as one who has no¬ 
right to complain. My poor old aunt, whom you liavc seen, the kindest,, 
goodest creature to me when I was at school; who used to toddle there to 
bring me good things, when I, school-boy like, only despised her for it, and 
used to be ashamed to see her come and sit hersqlf down on the old coal-holc 
steps as you went into the old grammar-school, and open her apron, and bring 
out her basin with some nice thing she had caused to be saved for me ; the 
good old creature is now lying on her death-bed. I cannot bear to think on 
her deplorable state. To the shock she received on that our evil day, from 
which she never completely recovered, I impute her illness. Slie says, poor 
thing, she is glad she is come home to die with me, I was always her favourite. 
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“No after friendship e’er can raise, 

The eniica-rments of our early days ; 

Nor e*er the heart such fondness i)rgvc. 

As when it first began to love.” 

Shortly after this, death released the father from a state of Imbecility, 
and the son from his wearisome attendance on him. The aunt, how¬ 
ever, continued to linger with Lamb in his cheerless lodging. His 
sister remained in confinement in the asylum to which she had been con¬ 
signed on her mother’s death—perfectly sensible and calm—and although 
his means were small, he was passfcnately desirous of obtaining her 
liberty. There were legal difficulties in the way of this, and his brother 
John, who enjoyed a fair income in the South Sea House, opposed her 
discharge. But Charles persisted, and he effected her deliverance; he 
satisfied all the parties who had power to oppose her release, by his 
solemn engagement that he would take her under his care for life ; and 
he kept his word. 

For her sake (says his biographer), at the same time, he abandoned all 
thoughts of love and marriage ; and with an income of scarcely more than 
100/. a-year derived from his clerkship, aided for a little while by the old aunt’s 
small annuity, set out on the journey of life at twenty-two years of ago, clieer- 
fully with his beloved companion, endeared to him the more by her strange 
calamity, and the consUint apprelicnsion of a recurrence of the malady which 
had caused it! 

The illness of the poor old aunt brought on the confirmation of Lamb’s 
fears respecting his sister’s maIaHy^ After lingering a short time she died; 
but before this, Miss Lamb’s incessant attendance-upon her produced a 
reeurreucc of insanity, from which, however, she soon recovered. The 
anxieties of Lamb’s new position Avere assuaged during the spring of 
1797 by frequent communications with Coleridge, and by the company 
of his beloved friend Lloyd, yvhose attempts, however, to reconcile him 
with himself and with his position, appear from the following extract of 
a letter written to Qoleridge to have been mot in a somewhat strange 
mood, but still one*which is creditable to his feelings :— 

I had well n'gh quarrelled with Charles Lloyd—and for no other reason, I 
believe, than that the good creature did all he could to make me happy. The 
truth is, I thought he tried to force my mind from its natural and proper bent ; 
he continually wished me to be from home, he was drawing me from the con¬ 
sideration of my poor dear Mary’s situation, rather than assristing me to gain^ 
proper view of it with religious consolations. I wanted to be left to the ten¬ 
dency of my own mind, in a solitary state, which, in times past. I knew had 
led to a quietness and a patient bearing of the yoke. He was hurt that I was 
not more constantly with him, but he was living with White, a i»an to whom 
1 had never been accustomed to impart my dearest feelings^ i\\o* ivom long 
habits of friendlir/ess, and many a social and good quality, I loved him very 
much. I met company there sometimes—indiscriminate company. Any 
society almost, when I am in affliction, is sorely painful to me. I seem to 
breathe more feeely, to think more collectedly, to feel more properly and 
calmly, when alone. 

Shortly afterwards Lam\) removed with his sister to Southampton- 
buildings, Holbom, and the change was a source of great comfort to 
him. In a letter to Coleridge, in which he announces this change, he 
also speaks of the pleasure derived from visiting a friend at Oxford, 
but he adds, it was not a family where I could take Mary with me, 
and I atn afraid there is something of dishonesty In any pleasure I take 
without herf He was indeed in the habit of making country excursions 
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during each annual vacation with his sister, but even these were taken 
with fear and trembling—often foregone—i&d finally given up, in con¬ 
sequence of the sad effects which tlie excitements of travel and change 
produced in his beloved corppanion. 

How imperfectly the emancipation from the irksome duties of the 
India House, so rapturously hailed, fulfillfd its promises, how Lamb left 
town for Islington, which he always called classic ground," Islington 
for Enfield, and there, after a while, subsided into a lodger ; and how, at 
last, he settled at Edmonton to |die, sufficiently appear in the former 
series of his letters. A number of letters soattered through nine years 
(from 1825 to 1834), are now, however, first published, which have been 
subsequently communicated by the kindness of the possessors. Among 
these, those addressed to Sergeant Talfourd and to Mr. Moxon are es¬ 
pecially entertaining, and they also contain a record of a very pretty little 
domestic romance. The first allusion to the romance in question is in a 
letter to Mr. Ayrton, dated March 14, 1830 :— 

But we are both in trouble at present. A very dear young friend of ours, 
who passed her Christmas holidays here, has been taken dangerously ill with 
a fever, from which she is very precariously recovering, and I expect a sum¬ 
mons to fetch her wlien she is well enough to bear the journey from Bury. It 
is Emma Isola, with wiiom we got acquainted at our prst visit to your sister, 
at Cambridge, and she has been an occasional inmate with us—and of late 
years much more frequently—ever since. While she is in this danger, and till 
she is out of it, and liere in a probable wa;^ to recovery, 1 feel that I have no 
spirits for an engagement oT any kind. It has been a terrible shock to us; 
tliereforc 1 beg that you will make my handsomest excuses to Mr. Murray. 

Good tidings soon reached Lamb of Miss Isola’s health, and he went to 
Tfarnhatn to bring her for a month’s visit to Enfield. The next reference 
to Miss Isola also contains an anecdote which was told by Lamb in a 
letter previously published, but not quite to richly as here:— 

Emma stayed a month with us, and has gone back (in tolerable health) to 
her long l^mc, for she comes notagain for a twelvemonth* I amused Mrs. Wil¬ 
liams w^h an occurrence on our road to Enfield. We travelled with one of those 
troublesome fellow-passengers in a stagc-coach, that is calledva well-informed 
man. For twenty miles, we discoursed about the properties of steam, pro¬ 
babilities of carriages by ditto, till all my science, and more than all was 
exhausted, and 1 was thinking of escaping my torment by getting up on the 
outside, when, getting into Bishop’s Stortford, my gentleman, spying some 
farming land, put an unlucky question to me: “What soit of a crop of 
turnips I thought we should have this year ?” Emma’s eyes turned to me, to 
know what in the world I could have to say ; and she burst out into a violent 
fit of laugl^er, maugre her pale, serious cheeks, when, with the greatest 
gravity, I replied, that,“ it depended, I believed, upon boiled legs of mutton.’^ 
This clenched our conversation, and my gentleman, with a face half wise, half 
in scorn, troubled us with no more conversation, scientific or philosophical, for 
the remainder of the journey. 

In a letter to Mr. Wordsworth, written in the spring of 1833, the 
plot of our little romance begins to thicken, r 

To lay a little more load on it, a circumstance has happened, cvjus pars 
magna fid, and which, at another crisis, I should have more rejoiced in. 1 am 
about to lose my old and only walk-companion, whose mirthful spirits were the 
“youth of our house," Emma Isola, I have been here now for a little while, 
but she is too nervous, properly to be under such a roof, so she will make short 
visits,—be no more an inmate. With my perfect approval, and more than 
concurrence, she is to be wedded to Moxon at the end of August—so “ perish 
the roses and the flowers"—how isct ? 
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Further on he says, “ Moxon has introduced Emma to Rogers, and 
lie smiles upon the project. I have given E. my Milton (will you 
pardon me ?) in part of a portion. It hangs famously in his Murray- 
like shop.” On the approach of the wedding-day Lamb turned to the 
account of a half-tearlul merriment, the gift of a watch to the young 
lady whom be was about to los|^. 

For God’s sake give Emma no more watches; one has turned her head 
She is arrogant and insulting. Slie said something very unpleasant to our old 
clock in the passage, as if he did not keep time, and yet he had made her no 
appointment. She takes it out every irl^tant to look at the moment hand. 
She lugs us out into the hSlds, because tliere the bird-boys ask you, “ l^ray, 
sir, can you tell us what^ o’clock?” and she answers them punctually. She 
loses all her time looking to see “ what the time is ” I overheard her whisper¬ 
ing, “ Just so many hours, minutes, &c., to Tuesday: I tliink St. George’s goes 
too slow.” This little present of Time!—why,— tis Eternity to her! 

^hat can make her so fond of a gingerbread watch ? 

She has spoiled some of the movements. Between oui selves, she has kissed 
away “ half-past twelve,” which I suppose to be the canonical hour in Hanover 
Square. 

Well, if “ love me, love my watch,” answers, she will keep time to you. 

It goes right by the Horse Guards. 

Miss Lamb was, however, in a sad state of mental estrangement up to 
the day of the wedding, upon which day she suddenly regained her 
senses, as related by herself in the following note:— 

My dear Emma and EDWAUD,MnxoN,—Accept my sincere congratulations 
and imagine more good wishes than my weak herves will let me put into 
good set words. Tiie dreary blank of unanswered questions which I ventured 
to ask in vain, was cleared up on the wedding-day by Mrs. W—- taking a 
glass of wine, and, with a total change of countenance, begging leave to dnnk 
Mr. and Mrs. Moxon’s good health.' It restored me from that moment, ^ it 
by an electrical stroke, to the entire possession of my senses. I never telt so 
calm and quiet after a similar illness as I do now. I feel us if all tears were 

wiped from my eyes, and all care from ray heart. 

^ » Mary Lamb. 

Lamb and his sister were for the last year of their united always 
together, anu^ his latter days were also brightened by the frequent-- 
latterly periodical—hospitality of the admirable translator of Dante, at 

the British Museum. . 

The letters now published by his executor, make known one ot 

those great examples of self-sacrifice, than which nothing more 
in human action and endurance can be exhibited. How admira y 
calculated, too, is Lamb’s conduct to raise the literary ch^aracter so o en 
looked upon as merely impulsive and passionate! In Chs^es Lara w© 
see the highest ^practical virtues enduring through life. The swee ness 
of his character breathed through his writings, and was felt even y 
strangers, hut its heroic aspect was till now unguessed, even by many 

of his friends! , 

To these friends, and they were a host, Serjeant Talfourd has not only 

done ample justice, in a highly graphic sketch, or what he terms 
comparison,^' being Wednesday nights at Charles Lamb s compared with 
the celebrated soirees at Holland House ; but also in admirable sketches 
of his deceased companions, among whom are names so well known to 
fame, as Godwin, Hazlitt, Barnes, Haydon, Coleridge, and others. 

Need we add a word to recommend a work, every word of which ha© 
a claim upon the heart and intellect of lovers of English literature. 
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REPUBLICAN PARIS, 

To those-who, through the medium of the English newspapers, may 
have followed the history of all the terriye commotions, the revolutions, 
the changes of government, the dread, the doubt, the angiy passions, 
and the vows of vengeance amid which we have been living for the last 
few months, Paris must appear aS|,if devoted to the infernal gods, a so¬ 
journ of alarm and terror—a very pandemonium of hate and every evil 
passion. * 

Nothing can be more erroneous than such an opinion—the charm of 
pleasure and amusement which has always rendered Paris the gayest city 
in the world, may indeed be gone for a while, but it has been replaced by 
many others, and Paris is at this moment possessed of an interest more 
absorbing than it can ever have boasted under its most glorious aspects—• 
whether ruled by the splendour and magnificence of its ancient mo¬ 
narchy, or flourishing beneath the sway of Its imperial despot. Each 
day brings with it some new subject of inquiry and speculation—each 
month some new' candidate for the vacant Presidency, or some new pre¬ 
tender to the vacant throne. Every salon has become a debating ground 
whence theories the most absurd, speculations the most impracticable, are 
discussed with a patience and sangfroid which is rather startling to the 
cool judgment of Englishmen. Every frbsh convulsion seems to stir up 
from the bosom of Paris society some new and monstrous belief, which 
works its way to the surface with silent mystery and by slow degrees. 

At first it is spoken of in whispers amongst the initiated few, and pre¬ 
sently every class of the people echo back the wonder; the excitement 
is shared alike by all, until some other invention newer and more startling 
still seizes hold upon the public mind, and* is adopted with the same 
. eagerness, to be cast aside with the same indilFe^ence. At this very 
moment the same slow, wasting fever, the same unhealthy craving for 
excitemert Is visible as during the years which preceded tjie great revo¬ 
lution, and, as at that period, the passion for the marvellous has sought 
its satisfaction from every source. Crowds assemble in our drawing¬ 
rooms, but they assemble in silence and in awe. “ Wc have no more 
soireesf said a lady to me the other day, ‘^our reunions are all 
^diurnal assemblies” The justness of the remark could not fail to 
strike any stranger who might be ushered for the first time into one of 
those lofty, gloomy salons of the Faubourg St. Germain, more dimly 
* lighted, mori' scantily furnished than ever, since the uncertainty of tho 
future has rendered economy doubly necessary. Even the conversation is no 
longer of politics, no longer of party excellence, no longer of this pretender 
or of that. It has taken within the last month a mystic tone, redolent 
of German theories, and borrowed from German literature. The belief 
that the world is about to end, is gaining groynd each day, and has gone 
far to produce this sudden and extraordinary change in the tone of our 
veteran causeurs, who had been able to resist the surprise of February 
and the alarm of May. They have been tamed and subdued by the 
occurrenced of June, and are obliged to confess that some great and 
terrible event in the history of the human race is now preparing. 
Already have we been visited by two or three dreams of well-known and 
restless dreamers,—each vision more solemn than the last, until we are 
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sinking fast into the same state of credulity and propfietic mysticism which 
Mesmer, CagHostro, and the Count de St. Germain spread with such awful 
success towards the close of the last century. Paris is at this moment full 
of mystery and terror, and more things are being enacted there than are 
dreamt of in our philosophy. The convuls\onnaires who, in 1789, while 
Mirabeau was thundering hia denunciations from the bar of the Assembly, 
were suffering obscure and sdf-imposed martyrdom for Jesus' sake, have 
again re-appeared, and I am told of a youth of sixteen in the Faubourg 
St, Marceau, whose powers of enduring physical torture is at this moment 
puzzling the science and bewildering the brains of the most learned 
doctors of the capital^ performing the sanTe scenes and inspiring the same 
supernatural terror as in the days of the Diacre Paris and liis sombre and 
startling miracles. The impression on the public mind is likewise iden¬ 
tically the same as that produced in those times ; not to the superstitious 
and ignorant alone are these beliefs confined, they are shared by people 
of every grade, and what is more, of every degree of intellect. Society 
has been shaken to its very foundation, the shock has been felt by all, and 
it is not astonishing to find that people of great imagination, more power¬ 
fully struck than the rest, should seek the explanation of the astounding 
events which have lately happened, to change the whole structure of social 
civilisation in supernatural agency. 

It is not the first time that the nation has been brought to seek with 
yearning heart, the clue to the mystery in whicli it found itself suddenly 
enveloped without forethought or earthly \^rning—and not discovering 
it in natural causes, looks for the solution in the unknown regions of the 
unseen world. It is now more than a year ago since the sudden appear¬ 
ance in the most fashionable circles of a new “ lion" caused some com¬ 
motion, more generally felt than usual by the same event, owing to the 
mystery in which his origin was enveloped. Nothing was known of lus 
anteceaents, his name was rf foreign one, and both his manners and pro¬ 
nunciation, although strictly conforming to the traditions of the best 
society, were recfclent of foreign origin. He affected no title, neither 
did he assume airs of greatness, yet he at once launched fo^th into vast 
expenditure, and the whole of last season his hotel was the rendezvous of 
every delegate of fashion from the four quarters of the globe who chose 
to make Paris his head-quarters, ambitious of distinction, iu the circles of 
fashion of their own country. 

His debut in society was made at the house of the Duchess de CH5!bs, 

where he had been presented by the celebrated Abbe D-, the 

greatest magnetiser of the age, and who, having been the confessor to 
all the great ladies of the Faubourg St. Germain, soon tmused the doors 
of the most fashionable to be opened to \m protege. The ex¬ 

traordinary death of the abbe about nine months ago, withdrew his 
friend for awhile from the world, and when he again re-appeared, it was 
as a saddened and an altered man, no longer as a leader of ton and 
umpire of fashion, but as an adept in the mystic sciences, a reviver of 
the forbidden arts—a professor of magic, and ruler of the spirits. It 

was said that he has seized the p apers of the Abbe D-, and that it 

is in the study of their contents that he has acquired the knowledge 
which now renders him a formidable successor to the philosophers of 
antiquity. The relatives of the abb4 having threatened a proces against 
our hero for the detention of sundry books and papers belonging to their 
deceased relative, M. G-found it advisable to le^ve Paris for awhile, 
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even in the midgt triumph and success in the career which be had 
chosen. r 

This happened just before the Revolution of February, and the lato 
event had driven mm entirely from our minds when the announcement 
in the Moniteur of his appcintment to the government of one of our 
most important colonies, has filled us with astonishment. The same 
paper contains the notice of his nomination; and departure by one of the 
government vessels, to take possession of his government. He has not 
returned to Paris, nor has he been beheld during the raging of our poli¬ 
tical tempest What had become o^him during^ this time? Where had 
he been hiding? Was he concexnedinproducing tbe.convulsion which has 
overthrown the power of Louis Philippe, or is it that the supernatural skill 
which lie is reported to possess has been secured by the present powers that 
it may not be employed by the partisans of the fallen monarchy ? None 
can tell; and to these questions, which are daily asked, the most absurd and 
unaccountable reasoning is given by way of reply. Meanwhile, the heirs 

of the Abb4 D-are by no means disposed to resign their claims to 

the restitution of the fancied treasures he has left behind him; for, of 
course, the value of the legacy is exaggerated in proportion to the 
difficulty of obtaining it, and one of the most extraordinary lawsuits 
which ever served to divert the lovers of gossip, or to astound the 
lovers of the marvellous, will come before the tribunals towards the 

middle of next autumn. This Abbe H-, whose magnetic powers 

seem to have been almost supernatural, appears to have met, for the 

first time, with M. G-in the. vast solitudes of the forests of 

Mexico, whither the abb6, who began life as a foreign missionary, had 
been despatched by the Societc des Missions Etranghres, Mysterious 
hints have, at various times, been thrown out concerning the manner of 
this first rencontre. Neither the one nor the other loved to have the subject 
alluded to, and yet some bird of the air must have carried the matter, for 
it is generally suspected that they were both engaged In the pursuit 
of a hidden treasure well known to exist in that solitude by the inhabi¬ 
tants of tl^^country, and that both had been conducted thither by the 
advice ana information of a somuambule. Whether the treasure waa 

really found and divided between them, or whether M. G-alone 

benefited by the discovery I know not, but it is certain that, shortly after 
the beginning of the acquaintance, the abb6 returned to Europe, 
undftw pretence of ill health, retired from the missions, while M. 

G-continued to roam the world until the year before last, when he 

suddenly alighted at the abbe's door, and, to his dismay, claimed the 
right of old friendship, and established himself in the same house in order 
to be near him. It appears, however, tliat after the first annoyance had 
snbsided, the abbe must have got reconciled to the burden thus im¬ 
posed upon him, for he soon was found leading M. G—— into every 
society, however noble and lofty, to which his own birth and position 
had given him the entrance, and a little time after this be removed 
to the beautiful hotel in the Rue Neuve^* des Mathurins, which 

M. G- had fitted up at an immense expense, and where the 

two friends resided together until the death of the Abbe D- ^ 

in the month of May of last year. This event, which caused an 
immense rumour in the society which the abb4 frequented, passed 
over as every thing of the kiM will do in Paris, without inquiry, 
and without comment from the relatives. The abbe was suppos^ to 
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be poor, he had been looked upon as half a madman by his nephews, and, 
therefore, it was not consfdered worth while to incur the expense and 
trouble of an investigation into the circumstances of a death by which 
no one was benefited; but when it came to be observed that the expenses 
and train de vie of M. G — - increaseS tenfold after the death of 
his .friend, the rapacity of hisinephows became excited, and it was disco¬ 
vered that the abbe had died suddenly, and without previous illness, and 
that M. G- had been alone in attendance on his last mo¬ 

ments. Inquiries were at length ^ct on foot by the greedy heirs. 

M. G- gave a candid and explicit declaration of tho manner 

in which the abbe liffd met his death, a statement wliich was perfectly 
satisfactory in as far as the investigations of justice were concerned, 
but which nevertheless has left that kind of rapport between M. 

G-and the suspicion of crime which never fails to attach itself almost 

as strongly as downright certainty to the name which has been often 
mentioned in connexion with aa unexplained deed of darkness. The 

Abbe D-, by dint of long study and great science, had succeeded in 

impregnating with magnetic fluid a ring of pla'tiiia which he constantly 
carried Avithhirn, and which being put upon Ills finger immediately threw 
him, without the assistance of any inagnctiscr, into a most profound 
slumber. While ki this state he would come and go, walk out, pay 
visits, and receive them, with as mucli ease and self-possession as those 
who consider themselves broad awake” in all things, and many a friend 
lias nu!fc the abb^*, on tlie boiflcvard, and hekl a conversation of some few 
minutes with liini, little dreaming all the while that he had been talking 
to one who was buried in as deep a sleep as ever visited the couch of the 
toil-worn labourer. This indulgence had at lengtli become a necessity 
to the abbe; the intervals of wakefulness were regarded by him as real 
periods of pain, and had grown of shorter and shorter duration, until 
the abbe was found one morning dead in his fauteuil, and all the 
efforts of his frieqd were unavailing to bring him back to oouscious- 
nes'i, the soul lia(i at length taken flight during one of these absences 
meant to J)c but temporary, and no human power -«uld now 
awaken him! Such was the account given of the affair by M. 

G-, and believed by people of science, who pronounced tho thing 

to 1)0 quite possible, and therefore no blame was attached to any 
one. The abbe was buried at Montmartre, a handsome stone raise d 
to his memory by Ills quondam friend, and the affair was forg8f!?u 
until the report got abroad of the increased expense and profusejiess of 

M. G-, You may readily conceive tliat the e.xcitement pi*oduced 

by this affair has been most intense. Does not the wh(5lc story remind 
you of the d&rk episodes which preceded the outbreak of the Great 
Revolution ? 

What renders the cli’cumstances of the case more extraordinary still, 

and increases the emotion which the name of M. G-fails not to 

inspire in the initiated qjrcles, is, the discovery of the science which he 
lias called spiritual magnetism,” and which he pretends to be nothing 
less than the science of the ancient Seers, forbidden as unholy, when 
Christianity first appeared—the raising of the dead ! This science he 
has been practising for some time at a lonely house behind tho Obser- 
vatoire, and several people have, in iny presence, borne witness to the 
entire success of his experiments, recounting with,a shuddering awe 
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scenes of the most extraordinary nature, which have taken place at the 
house in question. 

Unlike Cagllostro, «however, M- G-does not profess the power 

of calling from the grave any but those who have had, while in life, 
some sort of affinity, eithe? of blood or friendship, with the person 
desirous of holding communication with tlj.e spirit. An English gentle¬ 
man of my acquaintance left London purposely to be present at one of 
these seances, undeterred either by the trouble or expense of the consulta¬ 
tion, which are both considerable, the effect being produced, according to 
the declaration of M. G-, e^irely by electricity. The suffer¬ 

ings produced upon the speettfeor, are said to be horrible in the extreme, 
physical and moral torture being of some weeks’ duration, and in the case 
of my English friend, although the experiment took place in November 
last, have not yet subsided. Those who are not deterred by religious 
scruples from seeking the laboratory of M. G-, would most cer¬ 

tainly hesitate could they behold the agony of mind and body to which 
the satisfaction of an unhealthy curiosity has for the last few months con¬ 
demned him. 

It Is of subjects such as these that our communings in the most aris¬ 
tocratic quarter of Paris have all been treating ever since the establish¬ 
ment of the Republic. As in ’89, so have the number of soothsayers and 
fortune-tellers augmented in a most extraordinary degree, and their doors 
are besieged from morning to night, and frequently the whole night 
long. And yet in spite of the want of aftimation, the noise and gaiety 
whicii we have been accustomed to find in Paris society, there is some 
secret and undefinable diarin about these sad and silent assemblies, which 
causes the salons where they are held to be crowded by the best and most 
intellectual company of the capital; and I have lately attended many of 
them, where the conversation, all of the same lugubrious tint—all of 
death to some and disaster to the living, hks been carried on till three 
o’clock in the i'''.orning with the greatest interest, and even at that hour 
our party was broken up with great regret. ** 

While gnch is the in-door aspect of republican Paris, fpr different Is 
that of the streets and boulevards. Here all is eagerness and gaiety— 
that inexhaustible love of fun and frolic, which has ever distinguished the 
gamin de Paris, seems to have increased tenfold since the Revolution, 
and the wit and spirit of some of the dialogues held between those wor- 
will often arrest crowds in their progress, to the detriment of the 
honest jugglers and showmen, who toil in countless numbers along the 
pathway. Since the insurrection of June, and the putting down of the 
Hying newsvemlers, these gentry have once more resumed their rights, 
and driven from the highway, at least for a while, politiesdnto the shade. 
Exhibitions of every kind line the whole length of the Boulevard du ■ 
Temple, as in days of old, before Louis Philippe, in his rage for the im¬ 
provement of Paris, had caused all the spectacles to disappear. All the old 
celebrities, whom we had given up as lost, have re-appeared—the man with 
the serpent and the inan with the broken bones, who dances on crutches 
till the spectator s heart is sick with beholding him. Men with dark, 
worn visages, and women with long black hair and sharp and hungry 
looks, are beheld at every turn endeavouring to catch attention by the 
display of tricks and contortions more difficult to look upon than to 
execute. All down the Champs Elys6es, by the Cours la Reiue, the old 
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exhibitions, some of them coeval with the ancient French monarchy, are ar¬ 
rayed in ghastly file. Who does not remember the ‘‘]^ssion of our Saviour,” 
performed by children, which re-appears after every commotion, and reaps a 
golden harvest until the re-establishment of the police destroys its career by 
confiscating its “properties” in the name of public morals and decency? 
This is again flourishing andsnoisy as ever. The African ponies of the 
Count de Paris,—the will of Louis Philippe, purporting to be written iu 
his own hand,—and divers other delectable sights, are to be seen beneath 
the very walls of the garden of the T^ileries, where they afford subject of 
much wholesome meditation to the philogophcr, as lie walks along the 
terrace and gazes on* the windows whence hang the graceful tendrils 
of the passion-flower, planted on the balcony to shade the portrait 
of the Duke of Orleans from the heat of the western sun, or views 
the balcony wlience the young heir was wont to descend into the little 
garden kept for his own use, and where the flowers which he 
planted are blooming fresh and fair, as though he still >vei'e there 
to gather them. The promenades are crowded, and the physiognomy 
of the proincnaders but little changed at present. The same gallant 
impertinence is visible on the countenances of the men, the same 
frivolous co(pietiy in the gesture and conversation of the women, reader 
the scene an unaltered one from that which the same spot afforded in 
“ the good old times,” Lord Pembroke and most of the English re¬ 
sidents liave Teturiied, unable to boar existence elsewhere ; and altogether 
the insurrection of June has done this good, it has brought .back the 
alarmists, and lns[)ired greater coiTfillcnce in those who were courageous 
enough to remain. 

The olficial salons are beginning to throw open their doors one by 
one. It will be a pleasant study to contemplate the change in their 
habitues, and report it to yojir readers next month. 


THE OPERA, 

You may talk as you will, oh musical legitimist—you niay sigh over 
modern Italian frivolities, you may regret good old times, and good old 
compositions—even that music which used to be heard from McnflWffs 
head when the Egyptian suii shone thereupon—you may be in ecstacies 
or you may be iu despair, but never shall you persuade the occupants of 
those boxes and tliat pit to believe that “ Le Nozze d^ Figaro” is a 
charming recitation for an operatic evening. 

You will call attention to the wondrous variety of melody, yon will show 
how the imagination of the immortal Mozart, never moving iu tliat beaten 
track on which the successors of Rossini have danced along so flippantly, 
burst forth iu wondrous forms, aud told strange tales of passion such as 
had never been heard before—now breathing forth the ardour of au 
uncertain juvenile love,%now wailing over the extinction of a past affec* 
tiou—you will call attention to the science of the accompaniments, 
science wi*!lded so easily that the very facility conceals the erudition—but 
you will talk as to deaf adders. Those pleasant common-places of 
modem Italian composers are the very things that people do like; other 
^lig^ —VOL. LXXXUI. NO. CCCXXXIf, " 2 Q 
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melodies do not seem^o them like true operates song. They like the full, 
craslung, banging awpmpaniments, am consider that they produce a 
most stimulating sound. 

They are a little blask^ the inhajjltants of this metropolis. If you don't 
excite them you do nothing. Passion must be peppered or it will taste 
chilly; hearts must be taken by storm not Ify treaty. A strange people-— 
a strange people! The excess of indolence anomalously combined with 
the extremely ; something that does not strain the intellect, but 

allows an honest man to go on talkjpg his own way, to say his own niots^ 
and show forth his white kids, pnd his teeth, if tolei;fible, and then all of a 
sudden startles his little circle of admirers and him into the bargain with 
a most striking effect, after which he and his party may relapse into deli¬ 
cious insouciance —this is, the beau ideal of operatic composition. You 
know, reader, the peculiar sensation, when on your downy couch at night, 
having forgotten the cares of the day, and mlt the real world fade out 
while the world of dreams has not yet begun to create itself, so that your 
soul is enwrapped in a luxuriant nothingness, you feel a sudden sink as 
though the aforesaid downy couch were opened In the middle and let you 
fall down some hundred yards towards the centre of gravitation. Just 
that indolence and just that plunge will serve to illustrate the all that 
is expected of modern operatic works. 

But this same capricious body of auditors, docs immensely like the 
“Deh Vieni,” which Jenny Lind sings ip the character of Susanna. 
They listen to that charming effusion with pleased, delighted gasps— 
their fastidious souls aro suspended on a thread of melody—and the one- 
air consoles them for the fatigue they have undergone. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

/ 

The Kellf/s and the O'Kelb/s or, Landlords and Truants, a talc 
of Irish life, by A. Trollope, Esq., and published by Mr. Colburn, is a 
well-told and an intensely Irish story. Truth to say, however, we cannot 
sympathise at the present moment with the whimsicalities of that strange, 
vsiWir. imaginative people, herein so characteristically described, wlieii 
these whims are exliaustlng themselves in disloyalty and rebellion, and 
threatening rapine and bloodshed, Mr. Trollope certainly does not spare 
the Irishmen oj^any rank or creed. Lord Ballindine is the Irish nobleman 
in his most eccentric phase ; Lord and Lady Cashel con9|itute a pair of 
no uncommon cast; Lord Kilcullen is a mere scape-grace ; Widow 
Kelly is at once a shrew and a trump ; Dot Blake is a mere gambler, 
and Miss Wyndham completes the list as a victimised heroine. The 
humour of the Emerald Isle has too often that which is sensual and repug¬ 
nant even in its very joyousness, and among a Jass with whom poverty, 
^thos, and passion, are ever alternating with fun, frolic, and folly,— 
what that is temperate, chaste, and ennobling, cku be expected ? 

Hie bold pen, so graphic in its touches, so unsparing in it? anatomy, 
so partial to the dark and repulsive phases of human nature, that at once 
a charm and yet imparted horror to Wulhering Heights^ is at 
once recognised in the new of the Tenant of Wildfell Hall, 
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published by Mr. Newby. Jt is a story told with that nervous freedom 
of expression, and that love of all the minuter deta^s of human anguish, 
which is sure to win the interest of the reader, and which, in as 
iaras the latter peculiarity is conceaoed, ^stly suggests comparisons 
with the interest wrought up step by step in the fate of Jane Eyre ; but 
we icannot ourselves porceiv# that there is any analogy in cast of 
tliought, incident, or language, between that carefully Avritten story, and 
tlic more passionate and energetic writings of the author of IVuthering 
Heights^ and of the Tenant of WildfeU Mali. 

Alas ! the Italy of exists no longw. In the once tranquil city of 

Homo, 2 i‘’^i’lotic hymns are heard, the banners of liberty arc seen waving; 
in the beauteous bay of Najjles, in the solitary valleys and ravines of 
Sicily, whore formerly tlie gentle mandolines alone'broke the stillness 
around—from one end of the country to the other—the roaring of can¬ 
not* has bcootne a familiar sound. The beautifiil pictures of Italy ( T/ie 
Italians at Home; by I'aimy Lexmld; translated from the German by 
the Countess d’Avigdor, 2 vols. T. C. Newby) !)y the author of Diogena^ 
])ictuivs of the people, of their life, oF their festivals and enqdoyments, 
oftlieirjoys and sorrows, appear now as if painted on the back-ground 
of the great past. In the S 2 )aco of one short year, these beautiful pen- 
cillings s;^em to bcloTig to ancient times, but they will ever be delightful 
rcminiscchces, and to those who are acquainted with that poetical tran- 
<]uillity which jn’creded the feverish outburst of insurrection and revolt, 
they will form a pleasing and a grateful contrast with the jiresent. 

Darton and Co., of Holborn IHll, liave forwai'ded to us two specimens 
of their IJolidag Lihrary^ which is truly beautifully got uji. One, the 
Childhood of Mary Leesoxt, by JMary Howitt, is marked by that graceful 
iutclllgenco and simple tenderness which have so long charmed young 
readers ; the othei', 7\tke Car^ of Number Onc^ purports to bo by S. G. 
Goodrich, Esq., ‘^thc original Peter Parley,” and wc cauon^Iy say that 
the genuine Petor^j»rgues against the abominable vice or semshness in 
an original stylo and Avith genuine zeal. The Private Letters of Queen 
Ticfoida and flouts Philippe^ published in Paris, since the voiuversement 
of moral as well ns of political institutions, have been translated by a 
jVIr, Judge, and published in this country by Mr. Strange, of Paternoster 
11 ow. Although no excuse can be given for bzinging documents before 
th(? jinbJlc, whicli were never intended for publicity, no doubt the priwbte 
letters of such eminent persons will be perused with great avidity. 
Under the title of A Familiar Explanation of the Higher Parts of 
Arilhmeth\ the IIev. Mr. Calder, Head Master of the Grajpmar School, 
Chesterfield, has^publishcd a very philosojihical, and at the same time an 
easy introduction to the study of Fractions, Decimals, Practice, Propor¬ 
tion and Its applications. 

The recent failures of joint-stock banks in England and in ludia, land 
the probable clfect which the sudden rum of individuals under the law of 
iiulirnited rcs2)onsibllity w'ilXhave in deterring all parties of station and 
property from henceforth (jonnecting themselves with such undertakings, 
has led to an agitation of We question whether the safety afforded,to tlw 
public by thij laAv might not be maintained by more satisfactory moans. 
The question has also a range beyond the mere business of banking 
public attention having lately been awakened to the way in which capita, 
is alleged to be unhealthily confined Aythin narrow Channels by th< 
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general application 'it tlie law in question. ^The system of partnership 
**en commandite*^ ’"on of partnership with limited liabilities^ forms the 
subject of a veiy useml volume now before us, published by Effingham 
Wilson^ of the Royal Exchange,^ Judging from the experience of the 
United States and the continent of Europe, there is reason to believe that 
limited partnerships, under full provisions<for publicity, would open a wide 
field for the employment of capital, and assist materially in reviving our 
home and colonial trade. 

The cases of “ Cocks v, Purday’i and of “ Cocks v. Lon*!dale,” published 
by Thomas Webster, Esq,, harrister-at-law, 'J^ireseuts the matured and 
deliberate judgment of the Court of Common t*ieas on the right of 
foreigners and their representatives to copyright in this country. It is 
very satisfactory that such right*ehould have been decided to exist by^ tlio 
common law in this country, and the result will be particularly agreeable 
to Dr. J. G. FlUgcl of licipslc, whose communications in regard to the 
use that has been made—so detrimental to the author—of his Enghsli 
and German Dictionary, we regret it has not pre\iously been in onr 
power to animadvert upon. The well known and deservedly esteemed 
Mv, John Britton has published an elaboiate work to settle the long dis¬ 
puted question of the AutkorsJnp of the LeWrs of Junius^ which he 
traces to Lieutenant-Colonel Isaac M.P. ; William Gieatrakes 

having been his amanuensis, and Lord Shelburne, atteiwards Maiqius of 
Lansdowne, and Mr. Gunning, afterward^ Lord Ashbiuton, having been 
his accomplices in the coneoction^of at least the latei poition oi those 
celebrated epistles. We cannot enter further into the question at the 
present moment. The work itself is to be had of the author, or oi Mr. 
Bmith, Old Compton-street. 

The ** Voice of many Waters,” by Mis, David Osborne r Effingham 
Wilson), comes to us in sweet and plaintive tones, telling us stian^e tales. 
of many lands, well adapted to amu^e and instruct the young,—but not 
very Succebstully illustrated. Johnstone, of Paternoster Row, has sent forth, 
as if to herald the comingseason, two more of his beautiful little pictorial 
handbooS's^ illustrated by Thomas and Edward (A Iks. The! first is called 
Sylvan*s Pictorial Handbook to the Scenery of the Caledonian 
Canal, the Isle of Stajfd, ^c , and contains upwards of fifty illustrations 
of scenes that will be familiar to many for their exceeding beauty, and 
4aE4rich are well worthy in these times of continental uproar, of the liome 
tourist’s attention. The second is a little guide through the realms of 
Old King Coil, or the Land of Burns, and is full of delicious bits, 
illustrating scenes that have been hallowed by the writings of the 
Scottish bard. Dr. Robertson has completed, in six parts, the enlarged 
and fourth edition of his able work on Diet and Regimen (John 
Churcbill, Princes-street). It is undoubtedly the best work now extant 
upon the subject, as it applies the results arrived at by chemists to the 
question of diet and regimen ; and it is furthermore written in plain, un¬ 
affected language, comprehensible to all. u 
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